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Upwards  of  thirty-seven  years  wereelapised 

since  the  discontinuance  of  the  Guardian, 
when  S^AMUEL  Johnson — equally  able  to  dare 
and  to  achieve — ventured  into  the  track  of  our 
great  Essayists^  confident  in  his  individual  im- 
mensity, and  nothing  dismayed  that  it  was  beat- 
en ground.    The  long  intermediate  lapse  had 
been  unrelieved  but  by  momentary  flashes  of 
genius,  which,  like  Milton's  Kg///,  that  only 
served  to  discover  the  darkness,  sent  forth  its 
occasional  glimmerings  over  the  mass  of  abor- 
tive periodicity.     Ambrose  Philips  in  the 
'Freethinker,'  and  Chesterfield  and  Lyt- 
TLETON    in   *  Common    Sense;'    Amhurst, 
BoLiNGBROKE,  and  the  Pulteneys,  in  the 
'Craftsman,'   and  Fielding  and  Ralph  in 
the  'Champion'    and     the    *True    Patriot,' 
shone  out  at  times  through   the  hazy  hemi- 
sphere, with  a  desultory  and  interrupted  bril- 
liance.    But  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this 
interval  was  marked  by  the  miscarriages  of  dul- 
ness,  and  the  personalities  of  party  writers. 
Impostors  in  literature,  and  preteijiders  to  pa- 
triotism and  religioii,  had  usurped  the  double 
xixV  *    b 
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;  of  politics  and  of  It^ttcrs;  on  all  sides 
'  were  to  be  seen  rabid  scribblers,  worthy  of  the 
Dunciad  that  some  encountered ;  and  the  air 
was  either  thickened  into  a  Baotian  consis- 
tency, or  poisoned  with  the  exhalations  of 
malevolence. 

When,  therefore,  a  paper  so  manifestly 
superior  to  all  its  contemporaries,  as  was  the 
Kambler,  appeared  before  the  public,  with 
that  blended  modesty  and  confidence  which 
ever  accompanies  true  talent,  its  advent  was 
instantaneously  perceived,  and  its  merit  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  Yet  the  general  gra- 
vity of  its  discussions,  so  foreign  to  the  fti- 
vofities  which  had  again  supervened  in  society, 
and  had  grown  up  as  it  were,  like  weeds,  over 
the  graves  of  Steele  and  Addison,  and  an 
air  of  reprehending  seriousness  that  too  sel- 
dom condescended  to  be  gay,  occasioned  it 
to  make  its  way  tardily  into  circulation, 
notwithstanding  its  uncontested  excellence. 
The  periodical  sale  was  so  inconsiderable,  as 
seldom  to  exceed  Jive,  hundred,  and  it  was 
only  upon  its  being  collected  into  volumes, 
that  any  thing  like  an  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  publication  accrued  to  the  spi- 
rited proprietor  of  the  Rambler.  But  as  it 
became  more  justly  appreciated,  it  grew  into 
a  more  ■  extensive  request;  and  the  author 
lived  to  see  ten  large  impressions  disappear 
successively  from  the  shops,  and  his  work 
still  enhancii^in  demand. 

The  Jiitt    Rambler   appeared    on   Tues- 
y.   the   20th    of  March,   1750;    and   they 
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were  continaed  uninterruptedly  every  Tues- 
day and  Saturday,  till  Tuesday,  March  14, 
1752;  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  com- 
mencement. And  when  we  reflect  that  the 
entire  of  these  lucubrations,  with  exceptions 
almost  too  trifling  to  calculate,  emanated  from 
the  pen  of  Johnson,  single  and  unaided, 
who,  at  the  mercy  of  adventitious  interrup- 
tion, and  often  fighting  against  great  bodily 
indisposition,  nevertheless  came  true  to  Us  time 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  the  undertaking  will 
appear  prodigious. 

The  plan  of  the  Rambler  is  more  limit- 
ed than  that  of  its  predecessors,  and  its 
style  throughout  is  more  elaborate  and  sus- 
tamed.  The  familiar  portraits  of  life  and 
manners  which  enchant  us  in  the  Tatler 
and  Spectator,  are  not  so  rife  in  the  pages 
of  Johnson  ;  but  the  higher  duties  of  morafity 
and  religion  are  inculcated  with  awful  powers 
of  ai^ument,  and  an  eloquence  that  persuades 
and  unpresses.  Steele  and  Addison  were 
men  of  the  world,  gifted  with  great  exterior 
accomplishments,  and  moving  perpetually  in 
those  fashionable  circles,  from  which  they 
derived  an  inexhaustible  aliment  for  their  pub- 
lications. Johnson  was  a  man  of  study  and 
seclusion,  unfit  by  his  habits  and  appearance 
for  general  society,  and  averse  from  it  in  his 
temper  and  inclinations;  a  colossus  of  human 
learning,  an  oracle  of  recondite  truths ;  well 
calculated  to  teach  wisdom  with  authority, 
but  of  a^  mien  and  manner  too  repulsive  for 
popular  attraction.  Yet  there  are  interspersed 
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throughout  the  volumes  of  the  Rambles 
many  essays  of  a  liveliief  and  more  imia-ginative 
character,  and  papers  that  shew  him  to  be 
miore  at  home  upon  subjects  of  common  life, 
than  the  general  gravity  of  his  demeanour 
would  induce  us  to  sEinticipate. 

Afierhis '  Dictionary,'  the  Rambler  is  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  work  of  Johnson;  and  he 
iBeems  to  have  been  early  aware,  that  on  it  his 
consideration  with  posterity  would  mainly  de^ 
pend.  Accordingly,  he  spared  no  time  nor  trou- 
ble of  emendation,  when  the  demand  for  these 
pixpers  increased,  and  in  the  second  and  third 
editions  a/or^e,  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
alterations  testified  the  importance  which  he 
attached  to  the  lirruR  labor.  It  has  been.  afiBrm- 
ed,  from  the  remarkable  paucity  of  his  occa- 
sional contributors,  that  Johnson  disdained 
to  make  use  of  external  assistance;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  exercised  a  fastidious 
rejection  of  communications,  which  in  most 
instances'  would  have  appeared  like  deformi- 
ties by  the  side  of  his  splendid  writings.  Yet 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  only  paper  in 
the  Rambler  which  exceeded  its  ordinary 
circulation,  and  attracted  a  particular  popula- 
rity, was  not  written  by  Johnson.  This  is 
No.  97,  on  the  progress  of  a  Virtuous  Court- 
ship, by  Richardson,  the  celebrated  author 
of  Clarissa,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  Besides 
this  essay  by  Richardson,  there  remains  to 
mention  the  accepted  contributions  of  three 
ladies,  who  were  all  not  less  ornaments  to 
their  sex  than  to  literature. 
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Miss  MuLso,  afterwards  Mrs.  Cmapoitb, 
conHnnnicated  4]ie  four  cards  or  biOets,  m  Ko. 
10;  but  the  frame-woik  in  which  they  are  aeC, 
belongs  to  Johnson. 

No.  30,  The  CampUMt  rf  Sumd^,  is  fivm 
the  pen  of  Miss  Cathakink  Talbot,  only 
daughter  of  the  Rer.  Edwakd  Talbot, 
aichdeacon  of  Beiks,  and  preacher  at  the 
Rolls. — Miss  Talbot  resided  many  years  in 
the  family  of  Archbishop  Sbckbb,  who  owed 
his  splendid  ecclesiastical  fortunes  to  ihp 
pationa^  of  her  lather  and  grandfiuher;  the 
latter  of  whom,  when  he  was  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, conferred  ordination  upon youngSECKBB^ 
and  presented  him  with  his  first  TaluaUe  pre- 
femients  in  thc^  church.  Miss  Talbot  died 
on  die  9th  of  January,  1770,  aged  for^-eight, 
leaving  behind  her  a  most  exalted  character 
for  piety  and  Christian  virtue.  Mai^  inter- 
esting particulars  concerning  the  life  of  Miss 
Talbot,  may  be  seen  in  Butlbb's  Memoirs 
of  Mabk  Hxldeslet,  D.D.  bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  in  the  GentUnuai^s  Magariae  for 
March,  178L 

Nos.  44  and  100,  were  contributed  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cabteb,  a  name  that  will  loi^ 
Ruik  with  distinguished  pre-eminence  among 
the  female  writers  of  her  country.  An  ample 
bioCTapbical  notice  of  Mrs.  Cabteb  has  been 
published  by  her  nephew  and  executor,  the 
Rev.  M.  Pennington  :  she  died  at  a  great 
age  in  1806,  on  the  19th  of  February,  one  of  the 
last  of  the  Johmomans. — Of  the  second  letter, 
in  No.  107,  the  author  is  unknown.    Such  was 
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the  sum  of  assiatance  derived  to  the  Ram 
from  ite  correapoiidents;  in  truth,  it  i 
much  beholden  to  ita  foreign  auxiliaries.  H 
will  be  iiTtereating  now  to  take  a  survey  of  it£ 
great  editor's  life  in  the  outline. 

Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D,  wae  born  a* 
Lichfield,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1709.  His 
father,  MicHAEi,  Johnson,  was  at  this  time 
a  petty  bookseller,  but  afterwards  rose  to  some 
consideration  in  the  city,  and  served  the  office 
of  superior  bailiff.  His  mother  was  sister  tc 
a  physician  of  the  name  of  Ford.  They  were 
neither  of  them  endowed  with  a  happy  temper 
rament  of  mind,  or  a  healthy  constitution  oi 
body;  and  these  infirmities,  as  well  mental  as 
physical,  were  too  palpably  inherited  by  the 
son.  With  the  strong  athletic  make  of  hie 
father,  he  derived  also  from  him  a  scrofulous 
habit  which  impaired  his  sight  and  hearing, 
and  a  disposition  to  morbid  melancholy  which 
rendered  him  indifferent  to  worldly  pleasures. 
But  a  worse  heritage  than  all  these,  the  most 
rooted  civil  and  religious  intolerance,  was 
transmitted  to  young  Johnson  by  his  ^ther. 
At  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  at  the  free-school  io 
his  native  city,  where  he  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education;  but  he  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  an  academy  at  Stourbridge, 
in  Worcestershire,  which  was  conducted  by  a 
Mr.  Wentwokth.  His  progress  in  litera- 
ture was  slow,  but  by  a  surprising  tenacity 
of  memory,  what  he  had  once  mastered,  be- 
came his  own  for  ever.     Aftei'  quitting  Stour- 
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bridge,  he  resided  two  years  .under  the  pater- 
nal roof,  and  acquired  an  insight  into  the  de- 
tails of  his  father's  business,  which  it  is  pro- 
bable he  was  destined  to  follow.  He  .has  been 
heard  to  say,  that  he  could  bind  a  book. 

A  proposal,  however,  from  Mr.  Cokbet,  a 
gentleman  of  fortune  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
maintain  young  Johnson  at  Oxford^in  the  ca- 
pacity of  companion  to  his  son,  was  too  eligible 
to  be  rejected;  and  on  the  31st  of  October, 
1728,  when  our  author  was  nineteen  years  of 
[e,  both  were  admitted  at  Pembroke  College : 
»RBET  as  a  gentleman-commoner,  and  John- 
son as  a  commoner.  Mr.  JoRDEj^f,  the  col- 
lege tutor,  was  a  man  of  confined  ideas  and 
indifferent  abilities;  and  Johnson,  whose 
giant  powers  were  now  fast  expanding,  is  said 
to  have  treated  him  with  little  respect,  and  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  even  with  a  contemptu- 
ous insolence.  During  his.  residence  at  the 
university,  he  was  a  lax  observer  of  its  disci- 
pline, and  inattentive  and  irregular  in  his  stu- 
dies; yet  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  oc- 
casional vigour  of  his  compositions,  particular- 
ly by  a  Latin  translation  of  Pope's  Messiah, 
which  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  power,  though 
without  much  pretension  to  classical  purity 
and  taste.  After  a  residence  of  two  years, 
young  Corbet  quitted  the  university;  and 
the  departure  of  his  pupil  materially  affected 
the  finances  .of  Johnson^  who  remained  to 
complete  his  third  year.  He  quitted  Oxford 
at  last,  without  a  degree ;  it  is  to  be  feaffed, 
because  he  was  too  poor  to  pay  the  university 
fees:  for  in  the  interval  between  CoRBi2»t'% 
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departure  and  his  own,  he  was  continually 
Btruggling  against  his  penurious  circiimataii- 
ces,  and  unable  to  make  a  requit^ite  appearance 
after  all.  But  Johnson's  literary  charactef 
was  to  be  formed  in  a  wider  school :  he  de- 
riyed  little  advantage  from  Oxford,  and  Ox- 
ford little  credit  from  her  under- graduate. 

Johnson  once  more  returned  to  Lichfield, 
and  the  death  of  his  father  in  1731,  to  whom 
he  administered  in  full,  put  him  in  possession 
barely  of  twenty  pounds.  The  world  was  alt 
before  him,  and  now,  with  a  determination 
neither  to  be  crushed  nor  corrupted  by  pover- 
ty, he  made  his  first  start  in  life  as  usner  to 
lie  grammar-school  of  Market  Bosworth,  in 
Leicestershire.  But  disgusted  by  the  arro- 
gance of  Sir  WoLSTAN  Dixie,  the  patron 
of  the  school,  he  threw  up  bis  office  -with 
contempt,  and  ever  afterwards  spoke  of  it 
•  with  detestation.  At  this  juncture,  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  visit  his  old  school- 
fellow, Mr.  Hrctor,  a  surgeon,  practising  at 
Birmingham.  Mr,  Hector  lodged  in  the  bouse 
of  Mr.  Warhen,  who  was  a  bookseller,  and 
the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper;  and  for  him 
Johnson  furnished  several  essays,  and  other 
literary  articles.  Here,  also,  he  translated  the 
Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  by  Jerome  Lobo,  the 
Portuguese  Jesuit.  It  was  Johnson's  mai- 
den production,  and  lays  no  claim  to  very  re- 
markable elegance ;  but  in  the  preface  there  is 
much  of  that  characteristic  manner  and  style, 
the  vein  of  thought  and  structure  of  period,  that 
afterwards  distinguished  this  colossal  writer. 

In  1734,  he  returned  to  Lichfield,  and  issued 
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proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  the  Latin 
poems  of  PoLiTiAN,  with  his  life,  and  a  His- 
tory of  Latin  Poetry,  from  the  era  of  Petrarch 
to  the  time  of  Politian;  but  the  design  was 
absmdoned,  for  want  of  sufficient  encourage- 
ment. He  next  offered  his  assistance  to  Cave, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
who  accepted  his  proposal,  but  it  is  not  known 
upon  what  terms.  Doubtless,  they  were  n6t 
adequate  to  Johnson's  maintenance;  and  he 
ndw  made  a  bold  effort  to  better  his  condition 
by  marriage. 

Mrs.  Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer,  in 
Birmingham,  had  long  admired  his  talents, 
and  possessed  eight  hundred  pounds.  John- 
son summoned  the  garrison,  and  it  sur- 
rendered without  the  formality  of  an  invest- 
ment.- He  tells  us  *  that  it  was  a  love-match  on 
hthndei ;  but  the  lady  was  twice  his  age,- and 
utterly  destitute  of  all  personal  attractions,  and 
itis  besides  notorious,  that  there  had  been  e  ten- 
demess  between  him  and  the  daughter.  The  real 
tmth  is,  that  Mrs.  Porter  was  ambitious  and 
Johnson  necessitous;  and  this  is  the  grand 
secret  of  the  connexion.  That  Johnson,  how- 
ever, became  attached  to  her  after  their  mar- 
riage, and  that  he  regarded  her  through  life 
with  real  affection,  the  frequent  mention  which 
he  makes  of  her  in  his  prayers,  and  the  epitaph 
which  he  inscribed  upon  her  monument,  suffi- 
ciently testify. 

Our  author  Was  now  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable capital,  and  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  best  means  of  improving  it.  Accord- 
ingly, he  lost  no  time  in  advertising  his  va- 
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tention  to  educate  young  people  in  tlie  dai- 
sies; and  he  fitted  up  a  large  house  at  Edial, 
near  Lichfield,  for  ihe  reception  of  his  scholars. 
With  thes«,  however,  he  waa  so  scantily  sup- 
plied, that  he  was  compelled  to  break  up  his 
establishment  at  the  year's  end,  and  try  other 
schemes  of  advancement.  Among  his  very  few 
pupils  was  David  Garbick,  afterwards  the  so 
celebrated  actor;  and  Garbick  at  that  time 
being  nearly  as  connexionless  as  his  tutor,  they 
both  agreed  to  set  off  for  London  together,  and 
there  seek  in  companionship  their  fortunes  and 
their  fame.  Mr.  Gilbert  Walmsley,  re- 
gistrar of  the  ecclesiastical  court  at  Lichfield, 
and  who  had  patronised  Johnson  on  a  former 
occasion,  furnished  him  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
<3uction  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coulston,  a  mathe- 
matician of  considerable  eminence,  and  under 
whose  tuition  it  was  arranged  that  Garkick 
should  remain  to  complete  his  education.  This 
was,  probably,  the  same  Coulston  who  had 
signalized  himsetfby  opposing  thei'mmaferta/iini 
of  Bishop  Berkeley.  But  Johnson  met 
with  no  patronage  nor  friendship  in  this  man, 
whose  fngid  and  inhospitable  reception  very 
deservedly  procured  him  afterwards  the  desig- 
nation of  Gelidui,  in  the  24t{i  number  of  the 
Rambler. 

In  March,  1737,  the  distinguished  adventur- 
ers arrived|in  London  : — Gabbick,  destined  to 
follow  the^law,  but  reserved  for  a  splendid  ac- 
cident; and  Johnson,  hoping  high  from  his 
un&nished  tragedy  of  Irene,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  literary  gain  and  glory,  little  consci- 
I  the  first  so  scantily. 


ous  that  he  was  to   reap  1 
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and  to  be  confiimed  in  the  last  so  tardily. 
Wbat^became  of  Gabrick  is  well  known.  He 
gaye  die  reins  to  his  inclination  in  defiance  of 
all  soberer  counsel^  and  within  four  years  from 
his  arrival  in  London,  grew  up  in  one  night  by 
a  owp  de  fortune  at  Goodman's-fields  into  in- 
stantaneous popularity  and  affluence.  It  was 
not  so  with  Johnson,  whose  road  even  to  com- 
petence  was  beset  with  difficulties,  and  who  has 
more  than  once  in  his  un&iended  career  pro- 
menaded the  streets  of  the  metropolis  nrom 
midnight  till  morning,  himgry  and  tnirsty,  and 
without  money  to  procure  refreshment.  In 
these  rounds,  which  it  makes  the  heart  bleed 
to  chronicle,  the  elegant  but  unhappy  Sayage 
was  his  almost  constant  companion*. 

When  Johnson  had  been  rather  more  than 
three  months  in  London,  he  applied  to  Cave^ 
forwhom  he  had  hitherto  written  anonymously, 
by  a  letter  signed  with  his  own  name,  for  em- 
ployment ;  and  proposed  to  publish  a  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  translated  from  the 
Italian,  with  the  notes  of  Dr.  Le  Codrayer, 
from  the  French.  With  this  proposal.  Cave 
subsequently  closed,  and  Johnson  received 

*  *  It  is  loelaiidioly  to  re6ect  that  Johnson  and  Savage  were 

nnetimes  in  such  extTeme  indifceoce,  that  they  could  not  pay 

for  a  lodging;  so  that  they  hare  wandered  together  whole  nights 

in  the  streets.     Yet  in  th^  almost  incredibl^scenes  of  distress, 

we  may  suppose  that  Savage  mentioned  many  of  the  anecdotes 

with  which  Johnson  afterwards  enriched  the  LHe  of  his  unhappy 

oonpaiuon,  and  diose  of  the  other  poets.  He  told  Sir  Joshua  Bit- 

B0LD8»  that  one  nigitt  in  particular,  when  Savage  and  he  walked 

loond  Sl  James's-square  lor  want  of  a  lodging,  they  were  not  at 

all  distressed  by  their  situation ;  but  in  high  spirits  and  brimful 

of  patriotism,  traversed  the  square  for  several  hours,  inveighed 

against  the  ndmster,  and  "  resolred  they  wmild  stand  by  their 

fiNMlry."* — Boswxll's  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 
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for  a  part  execution  of  his  task  forty-niiw 
pounds,  seven  shillings ;  but  the  work  was 
thrown  aside  in  Qonsequence  of  a  rival  trans- 
lation by  another  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was 
patronised  by  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester 
Some  literary  skirmishes  past  between  the  twc 
translators,  but  the  ultimate  effect  of  theii 
rivalry  was  the  suppression  of  both  works 
Shortly  after  this,  Johnson  was  engaged  as  j 
writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  whicl 
he  becaine  a  frequent  contributor,  and  almos 
ever  afterwards  d!erivedsome  permanent  advan 
tage  from  his  connexion  with  Cave. 

Biit  what  first  displayed  his  transcenden 
powers,  and  *  gave  the  world  assurance  of  th< 
MAN,'  was  his/  London,  a  poem,  in  imitatioi 
of  the  third  Satire  of  Juvenal  ;V which  cam( 
out  in  May  this  year  (1738),  and  burst  forth  witl 
a  splendour,  the  rays  of  which  will  for  ever  en 
circle  bis  name*.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mi 
Cave  not  only  did  not  publish  this  poem,  bu 
that  its  purchase  at  any  price  was  declined  b; 
several  booksellers,  who  thus  exemplified  tli 
proverb  of  the  pearls  and  the  swine.  Mi 
Kobert  Dodsley  at  last  perceived  '  its  uu 
common  merit,'  and  bought  the  manuscript  c 
Johnson  for  ten  guineas.  So  difficultly  coul 
genius  recommend  itself  to  dulness,  and  s 
paltrily  was  it  appreciated,  even  when  it 
worth  became  known! 

Between  the  publication  of  this  poem,  an 
the  commencement  of  the  Rambler— an  ii 
terval  of  twelve    years— Johnson  appeare 

repeatedly  before  the  world  in  works  of  vi 

-     •  .1  » • 
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xjiOUB    importance,   but   all    of   conspicuous 
merit.    In  1747  he  published  the  plan  of  bis 
'English  Dictionary*  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  equally  distinguished  for 
its  elegant  language  and   great  philological 
powers.     In   1749  he  produced  '  The  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes/  in  imitation  of  the  tenth 
Satire   of   Juvenal ;    a  poem   of  uncommon 
dassical  beauty,  and  replete  with  the  finest 
maxims    of   morality,     in    this   year,    ako, 
his  tragedy  of  '  Irene'  was  brought  upon  the 
stage  by  his  friend  Garsick,  who  was  now 
become  patentee  of  Drury-lane.    As  a  poem, 
Irene  ranks  high  for  lofty  sentiments  and  ma- 
jestic language  ;  but  it  is  deficient  in  dramatic 
situation,  and  seldom  appeals  powerfuUy  to  the 
heart.    Tlie  exertions  and  influence  of  Gar- 
kick  alone  secured  it  from  unanimous  damna- 
tion ;  but  after  it  had  weathered  the  storm  of 
popular  opposition   for  nine  nights,  it  was 
numbered  with  those  that  sleep,    lie  '  Life 
of  Savage'  has  been  always  mentioned  as  one 
of  Johnson's  most  admired  productions,  and 
is  indeed  a  gem  of  biography.     It  displays  a 
deep  insight  into  human  li^  and  character, 
and  exhibits  an  individual  portrait,  such  as  few 
besides  Johnson  could    have   finished.     Mr. 
BoswELL  has  started  doubts  in  favour  of  Lady 
Macclesfield,  but  they  are  not  satisfactorily 
Stt|>ported  ;  and  the  concurrence  of  all  circum- 
stances is  s^ainstthatunnatural  woman*.  This 
beautiful  memoir  was  originally  communicated 

*  Compare  Johnson's  Life  of  Savage  with  Boswell,  toL  i. 

Pl3l,etaeq. 
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to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  aflerwt 
published  separately,  in  1744. 

The  variety  of  topics  on  which  he  had  e 
cised  his  thoughts  and  his  pen,  probably  { 
gested  to  him  the  next  work  in  which 
engaged,  and  on  which  a  large  share  of 
reputation  is  founded.  This  was  his  i 
oaical  paper,  entitled  '  The  Rambler,  wI 
commenced  in  March  1760,  and  was  cc 
nued  at  the  rate  of  two  papers  a  week, 
March  1762.  When  it  is  considered 
the  contributions  of  other  writers  did 
amount  to  more  than  ten  papers  *,  the  re? 
will  rather  admire  the  fertility  of  the  autl 
mind  in  producing  so  much  that  is  excel] 
than  criticise  the  general  sameness  of  style 
matter,  and  the  occasional  triteness  of  s( 
ment,  disguised  by  pompous  diction.  Jo 
SON,  in  this  perfonnance,  appears  as  the  w 
and  steadfast  friend  of  religion  and  moral 
and  the  English  language  does  not  afford  c 
positions  in  which  practical  ethics  are  tre 
with  more  acuteness  of  observation,  rich: 
of  illustration,  and  dignity  of  expression,  1 
in  many  of  these  essays.  In  the  walk  of 
rary  criticism  he  has  also  displayed  n: 
sagacity  and  sound  judgment.  These  are 
points  in  which  the  excellence  of  the  R 
BLBR  consists:  whenever  the  writer- aim 
representing  actual  life  and  manners,  he 
trays  the  very  limited  sphere  of  his  knowle 
and  his  inclipacity  for  adapting  his  styl 
light  and  gay  topicst.'         * 

*  They  did  not  amount  to  more  than^tM.^-£D. 
t  AiKiN*8  Biography,  voU  v.  p.  54*^. 
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This  character  by  Dr.  Aikin,  of  the  Ram- 
bles^ is  far  below  its  merits :  though  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  a  delineator  of  manners,  can- 
not be  compared  with  Steele  and  Addi- 
son, yet  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
was  not  a  whit  less  profound  than  theirs. 
In  1762  Johnson  was  deprived  of  his  wife; 
and  though  this  dispensation  was  quite  in  the 
course  of  nature,  yet  he  gave  himself  up  to 
much  ungovernable  affliction.  It  was  a  part 
of  Johnson's  malady,  that  he  could  never 
comtemplate  death,  even  remotely,  without 
^reat  discomposure  :  but  when  it  advanced 
into  his  own  little  circle,  and  narrowed  that, 
he  was  always  formidably  aifected.  He  was 
evidently  more  depressed  by  the  melancholy 
denunciations  in  the  New  Testament,  than  ele- 
vated by  its  promises  ;  yet  on  the  whole,  he 
could  never  bring  himself  solemnly  to  record 
Us  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  ago- 
nies. But  he  approached  the  subject  at  all 
times  too  tremblingly,  and  did  not  allow  his 
great  mind  to  examine,  what,  examining,  it 
had  unavoidably  demolished ! 

In  1753  the  *  Adventurer'  was  established 
by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  and  Johnson  became 
a  liberal  contributor  notwithstanding  the 
weightier  avocation  of  his  *  Dictionary,'  on 
which  he  was  now  deeply  engaged.  It  made  its 
appearance  in  1765,  Johnson  having  been  pre- 
nottsly  admitted  by  the  senate  of  Oxford,  to 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A. — a  distinction  by 
which  the  university  rather  did  honour  to  it^ 
self,  than  added  any  thing  to  the  consolidated 

c  2 
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glory  uf  Johnson.  Lord  Chesterfield h 
utiiKiuiiced  the  coming  publication  in  '  T 
Would/  and  it  is  said,  anticipated  with  soi 
confidence  the  dedication  ;  but  his  condi] 
to  Johnson  had  all  along  been  marked  wi 
too  much  of  his  characteristic  heartlessnei 
that  his  vanity  was  to  be  so  gratified.  On  t 
contrary,  it  was  not  even  to  escape  with  ii 
nunity  ;  for  the  great  lexicographer  addressi 
liiui  a  letter  so  mil  of  pointed  irony  and  ste 
w^proof,  as  must  have  covered  witn  humili 
tion  thtit  insolent  and  unfeeling  peer. 

Motwithstanding  the  great  fame  and  popul 
rity  of  his  '  Dictionary/  Johnson  was  still  1< 
to  struggle  ac^ainst  adversity ;  and  in  1756,  wi 
shame  and  indignation  we  record  it,  the  nu 
who  had  deserved  so  splendidly  of  literatu 
and  his  country,  was  under  an  arrest  for  tl 
paltry  sum  of  iive  pounds  eisrhteen  shillings 

In  t^e  years  immediately  followinc:,  Johnsc 
published  •  The  Idler,*  and  his  tale  of'  Ra 
SKI. as/  which  were  both  met  from  the  pre 
with  the  full  gale  of  popularity  and  iavour.  i 
Kasskvas.  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Boswei 
that  Johnson  wrv»te  it  to  defray  his  mothei 
funeral  expenses,  and  liquidate  some  smi 
debts  that  she  had  let%.  He  told  Sir  Joshi 
Rb\noli>s^  that  he  composed  it  in  the  eve 
iu^  of  one  week,  seat  it  to  the  press  in  pc 
tivms  as  it  wa*  written,  and  had  never  sm 
read  it  over.  Mr.  Stkahan.  Mr.  Johnso 
and  Mr.  Do i>sLe\. purchased  it  Dj»r  a  hundr 
poundfi^.  but  JLtTerx%dLni5>  paid  hiui  nwency-li 
pounds*  more,  when  ic  Cdme  a'  i  ^cond  e< 
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*.  Rasbblas  has  been  tfiwhtfil  into 
t  European  languages,  and  is  m  vcrjr 
ndid  performance,  aboondine  m  mMt 
iments,  and  enridied  with  afi  the  wied 
magnificent  imagery  of  the  East ;  fa«t  its 
8  of  human  life  are  gloomy  and  dispiritiai^ 
impart  to  all  outward  objects  m  hoe  of 
iisfactory  sadness. 
L 1762,  a  representation  lumngbcen 
s  Majesty  of  Johnson's  nnpnmdcd 
,  George  III.  ordered  him  m  prnskwi  of 
3  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which 
hough  not  at  first  without  soflM 
reluctance ;  but  at  last,  he  csae  to 
a  matter  of  riglU^  for  serrices  rcadocd  to 
ountry.  Indeed,  so  longas  pmUic 
0  be  paid  fromlhe  pobuc  pime^we 
whence  is  to  arise  tne  daii— t^  who  Adk 
nee  a  better  title  than  Johnso!V.< — His 
on  of  Shakspeare,  irabliahed  in  1766^  is 
ible  principally  for  the  capital  disqpdsition 
s  preface,  on  the  beauties  and  defects 
ur  immortal  dramatist.  It  is  m  ■wf^rir 
3  of  criticism ;  but  the  edition  disappoint- 
he  too  high  emectations  that  had  been 
d,  and  even  did  not  go  wtatfarfced  in 
literary  circles.  Johnson^s  nMMOfnble 
yiew  with  royal^  in  the  fibmj  atBnck- 
am-house,  in  1767,  is  intetemn^^  f^ 
[  by  BoswELL :  he  rather  ansvefeiS  the 
^8  questions  than  famished 
ttion  himself,  but  he  preserved 
lis  characteristic  origiindity  of 
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His  introduction  to  the  Thrales,  about  twc 
years    prior*  to    this   interview,  was  a  grea^ 
piece  of  good   fortune  for  Johnson.    Mr 
THRALE'Was  a  very  opulent  brewer,  and  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Southwark,     Both  h< 
and  Mrs.THRALE  (afterwards  Mrs.  Piozzi) 
conceived  such. a  partiality  for  Johnson,  tha 
he  soon  came  to  be  considered  as  one  of  th< 
family;  and  had  an  apartment  appropriatec 
to  him,  both  in  their  town-house  and  thei 
villa  at  Streatham.     '  Nothing  could  be  mor( 
fortunate  for  Johnson  than  this  connexion 
He  had  at  Mr.  Thr ale's  all  the  comforts  an( 
even  luxuries  of  life  ;  his  melancholy  was  di 
verted  and  his  irregular   habits  lessened  hi 
association  with  an  agreeable  and  well-orderec 
family.     He  was  treated  with  the  utmost  re 
spect  and   even  affection.     The  vivacity  o 
Mrs.  Thr ale's  literary  telk  roused  him  t 
cheerfulness  and  exertion  even  when  they  wen 
alone.     But  this  was  not  often  the  case ;  fo 
he  found  here  a  constant  succession  of  wha 
gave  him  the  highest  enjoyment,  the  society 
of  the  learned,  the  witty,  and  the  eminent  u 
every  way  ;  who  were  assembled  in  numeroui 
companies,  called  forth  his  wonderful  powers 
and  giratified  him  with  admiration  to  wnich  n< 
man  could  be  insensible*.' 

From  1769  to  1779,  when  he.  began  to  puh 
lish  his  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  the  labours  c 
Johnson  were  almost  exclusively  politica 
They  are  distinguished  by  that  nervous  63 

.*.  BoswELL,  voL  ii.  p.  96. 
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pression  and  force  of  style  for  which  Johnson 
was  always  remarkable  y  but  as  he  adTOcated 
on  these  occasioDs  the  intolerant  principles  of 
tory  government  in  church  and  state,  arro- 
gance often  supplies  the  place  of  argument, 
and  truth  is  distorted  by  prejudice  or  bespat- 
tered with  invective.  It  has  been  no  loss  to 
the  country,  nor  any  damage  to  the  reputation 
of  Johnson,  that  his  friends  did  not  succeed 
in  their  endeavours  to  bring  him  into  parlia- 
ment. 

In  1773,  Johnson  made  the  tour  of  the 
Hebrides,  in  company  with  his  enthusiastic 
admirer  and  biographer,  James  Boswell  ; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year 
he  published  his  account  of  that  excursion, 
under  the  title  of  '  A  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland.'  It  is  a  woik  of  great 
el^ance  and  observation,  and  freer  from 
the  author's  known  prejudices  and  partialities 
than  most  of  his  other  performances.  His 
decision  in  this  work  ^against  the  authen- 
ticity of  OssiAN,  greatly  irritated  the  alleged 
translator,  Mr.  Macpherson,  who  is  re- 
ported even  to  have  threatened  Johnson  with 
personal  violence.  But  the  literary  Hercules 
answered  his  letter  in  a  tone  of  such  repri- 
manding severity  and  stem  defiance,  that  Mac- 
pherson was  overawed. — In  1775,  through 
the  interest  of  Lord  North,  Johnson  was 
complimented  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
the  university  of  Oxford :  a  similar  honour 
had  been  voluntarily  conferred  upon  him  som^ 
years  before  by  the  senate  of  Dublin,  but  \ih 
forbore  to  assume  the  title. 


Of  hie  last  literary  undertaking,  the  '  LivM 
of  the  PoetB,'  beguu  in  1779,  and  completed  in 
1780,  it  is  impossible  to  epeak  too  highly. 
Taken  biographically  or  critically,  they  are  gems 
of  inestimable  price,  and  form  an  exquisite 
addendum  to  the  cabinet  of  Biitiah  literature, 

Dr.  Johnson  died  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1785,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He   had  Euffered  a  partial    paralysis  in  June 

*17S3,  but  his  robust  constitution  prevailed 
over  it.  Asthma,  however,  and  dropsy  suc- 
■ceeded  and  gradually  wore  him  out.  He  re- 
garded little  the  inconveniences  or  pains  of 
illness,  but  was  wholly  occupied  in  the  care  of 
prolonging  his  existence,  and  esteemed  all 
agonies  as  trifles  when  compared  with  the  cea- 

Isation  of  being.     His   terror   of  death  which 
had  accompanied  him  through  life,  gradually 
settled  as  his  time  approached  into  a  peace- 
ful resignation ;  and  he  escaped  so  tranquilly, 
(hat  the   attendants  about  his  person  did  not 
perceive  the  moment  in  which  he  rendered  up 
bis   breath.    Johnson's  character  is  so  wefl 
known  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  trace  it 
here.    Of  his  biographers.  Sir  John  Hawkinb 
has   executed  his  task  the  most  distortedly, 
,  and  BoswELL  has  given  the  most  flatterine 
Lportrait.      Sir  John's   canvas  is  overcharged 
•  on  the  dark  side  ;  but  Boswei.l,  though  ;jar^i<i/, 
Imay  be  trusted.     The  *  Anecdotes*  of  Mrs. 
IHester  Lynch  Piozzi  are  often  unfaithful 
(and  inaccurate. 

To  gigantic  physical  proportions  Johnson 

limited  a  stupendous  intellect,  but  it  was  held 

I  thrall  by  prejudice  and   superstition.    Ac- 
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customed  early  to  the  contempt  of  ignorance, 
he  gave  no  quarter  to  inferior  spirits,  and  was 
do^atical  and  domineering  in  argument.    He 
dehghted  in  contradicting  others,  but  could 
not  bear  to  be  contradicted;  and  when  he  lost 
bis  temper  he  forgot  his  dignity,  and  rented 
indiscriminately  harsh  invectives  and  insult- 
ing personalities.     But  when  the  gust  of  pas- 
sion subsided,  he  would  frequently  apologize 
for  these.    He  seemed  sometimes  to  envy  the 
good  fortune  of  others,  but  it  v?as  rather  his 
malady  that  forced  him  upon  the  comparison, 
than  any  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  his  neigh- 
bour's happiness ;  and  he  was  not  inaccessible 
to  flattery.   His  religious  principles  were  high- 
church,  and  his  doctrine  of  government  arbi- 
trary.   But  after  all  he  was  a  great  and  good 
man.    He  exercised  habitual    and   extensive 
charity,  and  much  of  his  moroseness  and  acri- 
mony was  the  effect  of  his  morbid  tempera- 
ment.   A  constitutional  melancholy  sat  like  an 
incubus  on  his  giant  mind,  and  the  cup  of  his 
enjoyment  was  drugged  with  a  perpetual  bitter- 
ness.   Life,  to  him,  was  a  constant  alternation 
of  bodily  and  mental  misery;  and  his  unen- 
gaging  person  and  repulsive  manners  excluded 
him  from  many  sympathies  which  would  have 
been  a  cordial  to  nis  existence. 

As  a  writer,  his  fame  can  only  perish  with 
the  language  of  his  country,  for  he  established 
both  together. 

We  shall  conclude  these  pages  with  Mr. 
Boswell's  account  of  the  ongination  of  the 
Rambler,  in  which  Johnson's  characteristic 
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piety  is  strikingly  exempli6ed.  It  was  indeed 
a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  Johnson,  that  he 
never  engaged  in  any  great  undertaking,  with- 
out first  imploring  tne  divine  protection  and 
assistance  by  a  prayer. 

'  In  1760,  he  came  forth  in  the  character  foi 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified,  a  majestic 
teacher  of  moral  and  religious  wisdom.  The 
vehicle  which  he  chose  was  that  of  a  periodical 
paper,  which  he  knew  had  been,  upon  formei 
occasions,  employed  with  great  success.  The 
Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  were 
the  last  of  the  kind  published  in  England, 
which  had  stood  the  test  of  a  long  trial ;  and 
such  an  interval  had  now  elapsed  since  their 
publication,  as  made  him  justly  think  that,  to 
many  of  his  readers,  this  form  of  instruction 
would,  in  some  degree^  have  the  advantage  oi 
novelty.  A  few  days^  before  the  first  of  his 
Essays  came  out,  there  started  another  com- 
petitor for  fame  in  the  same  form,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Tatler  Revived,"  which  I  be- 
lieve was  "  born  but  to  die."  Johnson  was,  1 
think,  not  very  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  title— 
**  The  Rambler  ;"  which  certainly  is  not  suit 
ed  to  a  series  of  grave  and  moral  discourses 
which  the  Italians  have  literally,  but  ludi 
crously,  translated  by  II  Vagabondo;  and  whicl 
has  been  lately  assumed  as  the  denominatioi 
of  a  vehicle  of  licentious  tales,  "  The  Ram 
bier's  Magazine."  He  gave  Sir  Joshua  Key 
NOLDS  the  following  account  of  its  getting  thi 
name  :  "  What  must  be  done,  Sir,  will  be  done 
When  I  was  to  begin  publishing  that  papei 
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I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  name  it.  I  sat  down  at 
night  upon  my  bedside,  and  resolved  that  I 
would  not  go  to  sleep  till  I  had  fixed  its  title. 
The  Rambler  seemed  the  best  that  occurred, 
and  I  took  it." — With  what  devout  and  con- 
scientious sentiments  this  paper  was  under- 
taken^  is  evidenced  by  the  following  prayer, 
vhich  he  composed  and  offered  up  on  the 
occasion : 

"  Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things, 
without  whose  help  all  labour  is  ineffectual, 
and  without  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is  iblly  : 
grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  that  in  this  undertaking 
thy  Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  withheld  from  me, 
bat  that  I  may  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  myself  and  others :  grant  this,  O  Lord, 
for  the  sake  of  thy  son,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen.'' 

*  Posterity  will  be  astonished  when  they  are 
told)  upon  the  authority  of  Johnson  himself, 
thatmany  of  these  discourses,  which  we  should 
suppose  nad  been  laboured  with  all  the  slow 
attention  of  literary  leisure,  were  written  in 
haste  as  the  moment  pressed,  without  even 
being  read  over  by  him  before  they  were  print- 
ed. It  can  be  accounted  for  only  in  this  way ; 
that  by  reading  and  meditation,  and  a  very 
dose  inspection  of  life,  he  had  accumulated  a 
ereat  fund  of  miscellaneous  knowledge,  which, 
by  a  peculiar  promptitude  of  mind,  was  ever 
i^y  at  his  call,  and  which  he  had  constantly 
accustomed  himself  to  clothe  in  the  most  apt 
and  energetic  expression.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds once  askea  him  by  what  means  he  had ' 
attained  his  extraordinary  accuracy  and  ftoYi 
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of  language.  He  told  him,  that  he  had  early' 
laid  it  down  as  a  fixed  rule  to  do  his  best  on 
every  occasion,  and  in  every  company  :  to  im- 
part whatever  he  knew  in  the  most  forci- 
ble language  he  coujd  put  it  in ;  and  that  by 
constant  practice,  and  never  suffering  any 
careless  expressions  to  escape  him,  or  attempt- 
ing to  deliver  his  thoughts  without  arranging 
them  in  the  clearest  manner,  it  became  habi- 
tual to  him. 

*  Yet  he  was  not  altogether  unprepared  as  a 
periodical  writer ;  for  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  small  duodecimo  volimie,  in  which  he  haa 
written,  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Locke's  Common- 
Place  Book,  a  variety  of  hints  for  essays  on 
different  subjects.  He  has  marked  upon  th^ 
first  blank'leaf  of  it,  '*  To  the  128th  page,  col- 
lections for  the  Rambler  ;'*  and  in  another 
place,  **  In  fifty-two  there  were  seventeen  pro- 
vided; in  97— 21;  in  190— 26.''  At.a  subse- 
quent  period  (probably  after  the  work  was 
finished)  he  added,  "  In  all,  taken  of  provided 
materials,  30." ' 

*  To  point  out  the  numerous  subjects  which 
the  Rambler  treats,  with  a  dignity  and  per- 
spicuity which  are  there  united  in  a  manner 
which  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  any  where  else, 
would  take  up  too  large  a  portion  of  my  book, 
and  would  I  trust  be  superfluous,  considering 
how  universally  those  volumes  are  now  dis- 
seminated.. Even  the  most  condensed  and 
brilliant  sent^jices  which  they  contain,  and 
which  have  very  properly  been  selected  under 
the  name  of  "  Beauties,"  are  of  consider- 
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»ulk.  But  I  may  shortly  obterve,  that 
AMBLEB  fortuahes  sBch  an  imifmliUgg 
courses  on  pitetical  rdigion  and  noial 
of  critical  investigations,  and  allcsoncal 
riental  tales,  that  no  mind  can  be  thoo^t 
ieficient  that  has,  by  constant  atody  and 
ition,  assimilated  to  itself  all  that  any 
and  there.  No.  7,  written  in  PaasioB- 
on  abstraction  and  self-examination,  and 
10,  on  penitence  and  the  placability  of 
inne  Nature,  cannot  be  too  often  read. 
1,  on  the  effect  which  the  death  of  a 
should  have  upon  ns,  thoo^  rather  too 
iting,  may  be  occasionally  very  medio- 
the  mind.  ETery  one  must  suppose  the 
to  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  a 
^ene ;  but  he  told  me  that  was  not  the 
which  shews  how  well  his  &ncy  coold 
ct  him  to  the  ''  house  of  mourning.'* 
of  these  more  solemn  papoa,  I  doobt 
>articularly  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr. 
6,  the  author  of ''  The  Nieht  Thoughts,'' 
dm  my  estimation  is  su(£,  as  to  reckon 
plause  an  honour  even  to  Johnsoh .  I 
leen  volumes  of  Dr.  Young's  copy  of  the 
LBB,  in  which  he  has  maiked  the  pas- 
which  he  thought  particularly  ezcellenty 
ding  down  a  comer  of  tiie  page ;  and 
as  be  rated  in  a  supereminent  degree 
irked  by  double  folds.  I  am  sorry  that 
of  the  volumes  are  lost.  Jobnsoh  was 
d  when  told  of  the  minute  attention  with 
Young  had  signified  his  approbation  of 
says. 

d 
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'  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  no  writingi 
whatever  can  be  found  more  bark  and  sieelfii 
the  mind,  if  I  may  use  the  expression;  mon 
that  can  brace  and  invigorate  every  mahl] 
and  noble  sentiment.  No.  32,  on  patience 
even  under  extreme  misery,  is  wonderfully 
lofty,  and  as  much  above  the  rant  of  stoicism 
as  tne  Sun  of  Revelation  is  brighter  than  tin 
twilight  of  Pagan  philosophy.  L never  reac 
the  following  sentence  without  feeling  mj 
frame  thrill :  **  I  think  there  is  some  reason  foi 
questioning  whether  the  body  and  '  mind  an 
not  so  proportioned,  that  the  one  can  bear  al! 
which  can  be  inflicted  on  the  other ;  whetbei 
virtue  cannot  stand  its  ground  as  long  as  life, 
and  whether  a  soul  well  principled  will  not  b( 
sooner  separated  than  subdued.'^ 

'  Though  instruction  be  the  predominani 
purpose  of  the  Rambler,  yet  it  is  enlivenec 
vnth  a  considerable  portion  of  amusement 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  no 
tion  which  some  persons  have  entertained,  tha 
Johnson  was  then  a  retired  author,  ignorac 
of  the  world ;  and,  of  consequence,  that  h 
wrote  only  from  his  imagination,  when  he  d€ 
scribed  characters  and  manners.  He  said  t 
me,  that  before  he  wrote  that  work,  he  ha 
been  "running  about  the  world,*'  as  he  ea 

Eressed  it,  more  than  almost  any  body;  and 
ave  heard  him  relate,  with  much  satisfactioi 
that  several  of  the  characters  in  the  Ramble 
were  drawn  so  naturally,  that  when  it  first  ci; 
culated  in  numbers,  a  club  in  one  of i;he  towi 
in  Essex  imagined  themselves  to  be  several! 
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exhibited  in  it,  and  were  much  incensed  against 
a  person  who,  they  suspected,  had  thus  made 
tbem  objects  of  public  notice;  nor  were  they 
quieted  till  authentic  assurance  was  given 
them,  that  the  Rambleb  was  written  by  a  per- 
son who  had  never  heard  of  any  one  of  them. 
Some  of  the  characters  are  believed  to  have 
been  actually  drawn  from  the  life,  particulairly 
that  of  Prospero  from  Garrick,  who  never 
entirely  forgave  its  pointed  satire.  For  in- 
stances of  fertility  of  fancy,  and  accurate  de- 
scription of  real  life,  I  appeal  to  No.  19,  a  man 
who  wanders  from  one  profession  to  another, 
with  most  plausible  reasons  for  every  change : 
No.  34y  female  fastidiousness  and  timorous  re- 
finement:  No.  82,  a  virtuoso  who  has  collected 
curiosities :  No.  88,  petty  modes  of  entertain- 
ing a  company,  and  conciliating  kindness : 
No.  182,  fortune-hunting :  No.  194—195.  a  tu- 
tor's account  of  the  follies  of  his  pupil:  No. 
197 — 198,  legacy-hunting.  He  has  given  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  nice  observation  of  the  mere  ex- 
ternal appearances  of  life,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage in  No.  179,  against  affectation,  that  fre- 
quent and  most  disgusting  quality :  "  He  that 
stands  to  contemplate  the  crowds  that  fill  the 
streets  of  a  populous  city,  will  see  many  pas- 
sengers, whose  air  and  motions  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  behold  without  contempt  and  laughter ; 
but  if  he  examine  what  are  the  appearances  that 
thus  powerfully  excite  *  his  risibility,  he  will 
find  among  them  neither  poverty  nor  disease, 
nor  any  involuntary  or  painful  defect.  The 
disposition  to  derision  and  insult,  is  awakened 
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by  the  Boftness  of  foppery,  the  swell  of  insc 
lence,  the  liveliness  of  levity,  or  the  solemnit 
of  grandeur;  by  the  sprightly  trip,  the  state! 
stalk,  the  formal  strut,  and  the  lofty  mien;  l 
gestures  intended  to  catch  the  eye,  and  I 
looks  elaborately  formed  as  evidences  of  in 
portance." 

*  Every  page  of  the  Ramblee  shews  a  min 
teeming  with  classical  allusion  and  poetic 
imagery ;  illustrations  from  other  writers  ar 
upon  all  occasions,  so  ready,  and  mingle  s 
easily  in  his  periods,  that  the  whole  appears  < 
one  uniform  vivid  texture.* 

The  Life  of  Johnson,  by  the  author  of  tt 
foregoing  observations,  is  too  universally  rea 
to  Xteed  any  recommendation  from  us.  To  ss 
that  it  gratifies  an  ordinary  curiosityi  is  n< 
thing:  the  contemplation  of  such  a  giftc 
individual  wrestling  with  successive  advera 
ties,  and  fighting  his  passage  to  the  gray 
neither  subdued  in  spirit  nor  debauched  : 
principle,  is  one  of  the  finest  moral  lessoi 
which  biography  offers  to  improve  the  heai 
or  correct  the  vanity  of  man. 
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ind!  — 

ca!,' 

re,  N»  1.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  20,  1749-50. 


Cot  tunen  hoc  libeat  potius  decurrere  campo. 
Per  queio  magnus  equos  Auruncae  flexit  alumnus. 
Si  neat,  et  pladdi  ralionem  admittitu,  edam. — Juv. 

Why  to  expatiate  in  this  beaten  field, 

Whjjr  anns  oft  us'd  in  vain  I  mean  to  wield ; 

If  Ume  pennit,  and  candour  will  attend. 

Some  satisfaction  this  essay  may  lend. — Elphinston. 

XHE  difficulty  of  the  first  address  on  any  new  oc- 
casion, is  felt  by  e^eery  man  in  his  transactions  with 
the  world,  and  confessed  by  the  settled  and  regular 
forms  of  salutation  which  necessity  has  introduced 
into  all  languages.  Judgment  was  wearied  with  the 
perplexity  of  being  forced  upon  choice,  where  there 
was  no  motive  to  preference,  and  it  was  found  con- 
Tenient  that  some  easy  method  of  introduction  should 
be  established,  which,  if  it  wanted  the  allurement  of 
novel^,  might  enjoy  the  security  of  prescription. 

Perhaps  few  authors  have  presented  themselves 
before  the  public,  without  wishing  that  such  cere- 
monial modes  of  entrance  had  been  anciently  esta- 
blished, as  might  have  freed  them  from  those  dan- 
gers which  the  desire  of  pleasing  is  certain  to  pro- 
duce, and  precluded  the  vain  expedients  of  sonen- 
ing  censure  by  apologies,  or  rousing  attention  by 
abruptness. 

The  epic  writers  have  found  the  proenual  p^  ot 
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the  poem  such  an  addition  to  their  undertaking,  tt 
they  have  almost  unanimously  adopted  the  first  lin 
of  Homer,  and  the  reader  needs  only  be  informed 
the  subject,  to  know  in  what  manner  the  poem  iv 

But  this  solemn  repetition  is  hitherto  the  pecoli 
distinction  of  heroic  poetry ;  it  has  never  been  1 
gaily  extended  to  the  lower  orders  of  literature,  b 
seen^  to  be  considered  as  an  hereditary  privilege, 
be  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  claim  it  from  tlu 
alliance  to  the  genius  of  Homer. 

The  rules  which  the  injudicious  use  of  this  pcei 
gative  suggested  to  Horace,  may  indeed  be  appli( 
to  the  direction  of  candidates  for  inferior  fame ; 
may  be  proper  for  all  to  remember,  that  tbey  OHg 
not  to  raise  expectation  which  it  is  not  in  their  pow 
to  satisfy,  and  that  it  is  more  pleasing  to  see  smfiH 
brightening  into  a  flame,  than  flame  smking  in 
snipke. 

T)m  precept  has  been  long  received^  bothfr/omi 
gard  to  the  authority  of  Horace,  and  its  cpn&nnj 
tp  tb&  general  opinion  of  the  world ;  yet  there  ha 
been  always  some,  Uiat  thought  it  no  deviation  fm 
modesty  to  recommend  their  own  labours,  and  im 
gined  themselves  entitled  by  indisputable  merit 
an  exemption  from  general  restraints,  and  to  elev 
tions  not  allowed  in  common  life.  They,  perhaf 
believed,  that  when,  like  Thucydides,  they  bequeat 
ed  to  mankind  icri7/ia  eg  aei,  an  estate  for  ever,  it  ¥i 
an  additional  favour  to  inform  them  of  its  value. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  no  less  dangerous  to  claim,  < 
certain  occasions,  too  little  than  too  much.  There 
something  captivating  in  spirit  and  intrepidity, 
which  we  often  yield,  as  to  a  resistless  power ;  n 
can  he  reasonably  expect  the  confidence  of  othei 
who  too  apparently  distrusts  himself.' 

Piut^di  in  his  enumeration  of  the  various  occ 
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kms  on  -wbicli  a  man  may  without  just  offence  pro- 

Utm  hiA  own  excellences,  has  omitted  the  case  of 

lA  author  entering  the  worid;  unless  it  may  he  com- 

finebended  under  his  general  position,  that  a  man 

fiay  lawfully  praise  himself  for  those  qualities  which 

etardot  be  known  but  from  his  oWn  mouth ;  as  when 

h  ift  among  strangers,  and  can  have  no  opportunity 

tf  an  actual  exertion  of  his  powers.     That  the  case 

df  an  author  is  parallel  will  scarcely  be  granted,  be- 

cMise  he  necessarily  discovers  the  degree  of  his  me- 

Ht  to  his  judges,  when  he  appears  at  his  trial.     Bat 

;  it  shoald  be  remembered,  that  unless  his  judges  are 

ttdined  to  favour  him,  they  will  hardly  be  persuaded 

to  hear  the  cause. 

In  love,  the  state  which  fills  the  heart  with  a  de- 

Eof  solicitude  next  that  of  an  author,  it  has  been 
a  maxim,  that  success  is  most  easily  obtained 
liyiiidifect  and  unperceived  approaches;  he  who  too 
Mkm  professes  himself  a  lover,  raises  obstacles  to 
Ub  o^m  wishes,  and  those  whom  disappointments 
luif  e  tanght  experience,  endeavour  to  conceal  their 
pMkm  dll  they  believe  their  mistress  wishes  for  the 
discovery.    The  same  method,  if  it  were  practicable 
to  writers,  would  save  many  complaints  of  the  se- 
rerity  of  the  age,  and  the  caprices  of  criticism.     If  a 
man  could  glide  imperceptibly  into  the  favour  of  the 
pahHc,  and  only  proclaim  his  pretensions  to  literary 
BOiioaTS  when  he  is  sure  of  not  being  rejected,  he 
Alight  commence  author  with  better  hopes,  as  his 
fikilings  might  escape  contempt  though  be  shall 
never  attain  much  regard. 

But  since  the  world  supposes  every  man  that 
writes  ambitious  of  applause,  as  some  ladies  have 
tanght  themselves  to  believe  that  every  man  intends 
bfve,  who  expresses  civility,  the  miscarriage  of  any 
eaudeavour  in  learning  raises  an  unbounded  contempt, 
indtdged  by  mo>st  minds  without  scruple,  tus  an  honest 
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triumph  o^er  unjust  claims  and  exorbitant  expeeta 
tions.  The  artifices  of  those  who  put  themselves  i 
this  hasardous  state,  have  therefore  been  multiplie 
in  proportion  to  their  fear  as  well  as  their  ambitioo 
and  are  to  be  looked  upon  with  more  indulgence,  a 
they  are  incited  at  once  by  the  two  great  movers  c 
the  human  mind,  the  desire  of  good,  and  the  fear  < 
evil.  For  who  can  wonder  that,  allured  on  one  sidn 
and  frightened  on  the  other,  some  should  endeavot 
to  gain  favour  by  bribing  the  judge  with  an  appeal 
ance  of  respect  which  they  do  not  feel,  to  exdt 
compassion  by  confessing  weakness  of  which  the 
are  not  convinced,  and  oUiers  to  attract  re&:ard  by 
shew  of  openness  and  magnanimity,  by  a  diring  ^ 
fession  of  their  own  deserts,  and  a  public  chaUeng 
of  honours  and  rewards  ? 

The  ostentatious  and  haughty  display  of  them 
selves  has  been  the  usual  refuge  of  diurnal  writen 
in  vindicatbn  of  whojie  practice  it  may  be  said,  thfl 
what  it  wants  in  prudence  is  supplied  by  sinceritj 
*and  who  at  least  may  plead,  that  if  their  boasts  de 
ceive  any  into  the  perusal,  of  their  performances 
they  defraud  them  of  but  little  time* 

Quid  enira  ?  Concurritor — horae 

Momento  cita  mors  venit,  aut  victoria  Ista. 

The  battle  join,  and  in  a  moment's  flight, 

Death,  or  a  joyful  conquest,  ends  the  fight. — Francis. 

The  question  concerning  the  merit  of  the  day  i 
soon  decided,  and  we  are  not  condemned  to  toi 
through  half  a  folio,  to  be  convinced  that  the  write 
has  broke'his  promise. 

It  is  one  among  many  reasons  for  which  I  purpo^ 
to  endeavour  the  entertainment  of  my  countrymen  b 
a  short  essay  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  that  I  hop 
not  much  to  tire  those  whom  I  shall  not  happen  t 
please ;  and  if  I  am  not  commended  for  the  beau^ 
of  my  works,  to  be  at  least  pardoned  for  their  Inrevit; 


Bat  whether  my 

don  or  praise,  I  thmk  it  not 

for  having  accnratelj  -vosiicd  ^it 

gance  and  sabmisaon,  I  find  meat 

ponderanty  that  my  impaticncse  to 

ID  J  first  performanoe  Will 

any  longer  the  trepidsdoiis  of  ihe  bouoi: 
There  are,  indeed,  many 

culiar  to  this  method  of 

torally  flatter  the  anthor, 

timoroas.  The  man  to 

ledge,  or  ^e  8{mghtliness  of  his 

his  own  opinion,  aheady 

world,  willing  takes 

lilies  which  will  soonest  give 

hearing  the  voice  of  &Die;  h  hftzfrcfuft  bs 

to  think  in  how  many  places  lie  ikaS  sear  wbac  '^ut 

is  now  writing,  read  with  ecstasies  to-smunw.    Bs 

will  often  please  himself  with  ii  §kt  ting,  l^oe  de 

thor  of  a  large  treatise 

lest,  before  the  completion  of  his 

of  the  public  may  lunre  changed  its  ohfeci;  be  laoe 

he  who  is  confin^  to  no  single  topic,  may  Mbw  Qe 

national  taste  through  all  its  variations,  and  esi'^ 

the  aura  popularity  the  gale  of  £n«ff,  from  wiac 

point  soever  it  shall  blow. 

Nor  IS  the  prospect  lev  likely  to  ease  die  do«Ks 
of  the  cautions,  and  the  tenors  of  the  fiearfnl ;  for  lo 
8ach  the  shortness  of  every  single  paper  is  a  power- 
ful encouragement.  He  that  qoestkins  hb  abflifif* 
to  arrange  &e  dissimilar  parts  of  an  extensm  plan, 
or  fears  to  be  lost  in  a  complicated  system,  may  yet 
hope  to  adjust  a  few  pages  without  perplexity  ;  and 
if,  when  he  turns  over  the  repositories  of  his  me- 
mory, he  finds  his  collection  too  small  for  avofanne, 
he  may  yet  have  enoudi  to  fnnush  oat  an  essay. 
He  that  would  fear  to  lay  out  too  modi  time  upon 
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wm  experinieot  of  whiA  be  knows  mat  die  c^Ml^ 
penudes  bimadf  tbat  a  few  days  wOl  skew  Vk 
wliat  be  is  to  expect  from  his  learmng  Old  Ids  gniMfi 
If  be  dunks  bis  own  jndgment  not  sufficiendy  «•> 
figbtened,  be  may,  by  attending  the  lemaiks  wbifl^ 
etery  paper  will  prodnoe,  rectify  bis  opinions*  If  be 
shoold  widi  too  litde  praneditation  G^caubGt  YlhUr 
9fM  by  any  nnwiddy  sobiect,  be  can  quit  it  widMNtf 
confcMMig  bis  ignorance,  and  pass  to  odier  topici 
less  dangerooSy  or  more  tractsble.  AndifbefiM^ 
widi  all  his  indnstryy  and  all  bis  artiffices^  diat  bb 
caoDot  deserre  regwd,  or  cannot  attain  it,  be  tuik 
let  ^e  deagn  £dl  at  once,  and,  widio«t  injury  m 
nAen  or  bims^,  rdue  to  amnsements  of  gfeaitt 
piessaia,  or  to  studies  of  b^ter  prospect. 
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SiMB  loCD  Mgtlt,  pcreOBt  tTtAff^ 

Ante  fmpa^,  sfaMBtefliqoe  ferit  snvis  angala  caaipiuB. 

Statius. 

tm  iwpiifigit  cousff  panto  in  every  iroBy 
And  pswing  seems  to  beat  Ae  ^slnt  pUm; 
H2b»  Tales,  aid  ioads,  appesr  aifeadjcrasl^ 
And  cie  be  stvts,  a  tbnamiil  steps  are  bist^ — ^Popx. 

That  the  mind  of  man  is  nerer  satisfied  with  die 
dgectB  imme&tely  before  it,  bat  b  Always  brei^iog 
away  from  the  preset  moment,  and  losing  itself  in 
scbones  of  fiitiure  lefidty ;  and  that  we  forget  die 
proper  nse  of  die  time,  now  in  our  power,  to  proride 
for  die  enjoyment  of  that  which,  perhaps,  may  ncTer 
be  granted  us  has  been  freqnendy  remarked;  and  as 
dni  practice  is  a  oommodioas  subject  of  ndUefy  t6 
die  gay,  and  of  declamation  to  tibe  serioos,  it  naa 


s^  keen  ridiculed  with  all  the  pk—ntiy  of  wit»  and 
j  exaggerated  with  all  the  amphficatioiis  of  rhctone. 
i  Eyery  instance,  by  which  its  abaoniity  might  appear 
i  most  flagrant,  has  been  stndiooslj  collected ;  it  has 
t  been  marked  with  every  epithet  of  contempt,  and 
•  all  the  tropes  and  figures  have  been  called  forth 
:  agamstit. 

Censure  is  willingly  indnlged,  because  it  always 
implies  some  superiority :  men  please  diemselves  with 
imagining  that  they  have  mane  a  deeper  search,  or 
wider  survey,  than  others,  and  detected  faults  and 
follies,  which  escape  vulgar  observation.    And  the 
pleasure  of  wantoning  in  common  topics  is  so  tempt- 
ing to  a  writer,  that  he  cannot  easily  resign  it;  a 
train  of  sentiments  generally  received  enables  him 
to  shine  without  labour,  and  to  conquer  without  a 
contest.     It  is  so  easy  to  laugh  at  the  foUy  of  him 
who  lives  only  in  idea,  refuses  immediate  ease  for 
distant  pleasures,  and,  instead'of  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings of  life,  lets  life  glide  away  in  preparations  to 
enjoy  them ;  it  affords  such  opportunities  of  trium- 
pliant  exultation,  to  exemplify  the  uncertainty  of  the 
human  state,  to  rouse  mortals  from  their  dream,  and 
inform  them  of  the  silent  celerity  of  time,  that  we 
may  believe  authors  willing  rather  to  transmit  than 
examine  so  advantageous  a  principle,  and  more  in- 
clined to  pursue  a  tract  so  smooth  and  so  flowenr, 
than  attentively  to  consider  whether  it  leads  to  truth. 
This  quality  of  looking  forward  into  futurity  seems 
the  unavoidable  condi^on  of  a  being,  whose  motions 
are  gradual,  and  whose  life  is  progressive :  as  his 
powers  are  limited,  he  must  use  means  for  the  at- 
tainment of  his  ends,  and  intend  first  what  he  per- 
forms last :  as  by  continual  advances  from  his  first 
stage  of  existence,  he  is  perpetually  varying  the 
horizon  of  his  prospects,  he  must  ar"         "  '*over 
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new  motives  of  action,  new  excitements  of  fear,  and 
allurements  of  desire. 

The  end  therefore  which  at  present  calls  forth  our 
efforts,  will  be  found,  when  it  is  once  gained,  to  be* 
only  one  of  the  means  to  some  remoter  end.     The  • 
natural  flights  of  the  human  mind  are  not  from  plea-' 
sure  to  pleasure,  but  from  hope  to  hope. 

He  that  directs  his  steps  to  a  certain  point,  must 
frequently  turn  his  eyes  to  that  place  which  he  striYes 
to  reach;  he  that  undergoes  tlie  fatigue  of  labour,* 
must  solace  his  weariness  with  the  contemplation  of 
its  reward.     In  agriculture,  one  of  the  most  simple 
and  necessary  employments,  no  man  turns  up  the- 
ground  but  because  he  thinks  of  the  harvest,  that 
harvest  which  blights  may  intercept,  which  inunda-' 
tions  may  sweep  away,  or  which  death  or  calamity 
may  hinder  him  from  reaping. 

Yet,  as  few  maxims  are  widely  received  or  long 
retained  but  for  some  conformity  with  truth  and  na-'. 
ture,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  caution  against 
keeping  our  view  too  intent  upon  remote  advantages- 
is  not  without  its  propriety  or  usefulness,  though  it 
may  have  been  recited  with  too  much  levity,  or  en- 
forced with  too  little  distinction ;  for,  not  to  speak . 
of  that  vehemence  of  desire  which  presses  through 
right  and  wrong  to  its  gratification,  or  that  anxious 
inquietude  which  is  justly  chargeable  with  distrust 
of  heaven,  subjects  too  solemn  for  my  present  pur-- 
pose ;  it  frequently  happens  that,  by  indulging  early 
the  raptures  of  success,  we  forget  the  measures  ne-* 
^  cessary  to  secure  it,  and  suffer  the  imagination  to. 
riot  in  the  fruition  of  sotne  possible  good,  till  the 
time  of  obtaining  it  has  slipped  away.  - 

There  would,  however,  be  few  enterprises  of  great 
labour  or  hazard  undertaken,  if  we  had  not  the  power 
of  magnifying  the  advantages  which  we  persuade 
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ourselves  to  expect  from  tbem.  When  the  knight  of 
La  Mancha  gravely  recounts  to  his  companion  the 
adventures  by  virhich  he  is  to  signalize  himself  in 
sach  a  manner  that  he  shall  be  summoned  to  the 
su{^rt  of  empires,  solicited  to  accept  the  heiress  of 
die  crown  which  he  has  preserved,  have  honours  and 
|Tiches  to  scatter  about  him,  and  an  island  to  bestow 
on  his  worthy  squire,  very  few  readers  amidst  their 
mirth  or  pity,  can  deny  that  they  have  admitted 
visions  of  the  same  kmd ;  though  they  have  nof, 
perhaps,  expected  events  equally  strange,  of  by  means 
equally  inadequate.  When  we  pity  him,  we  reflect 
on  our  own  disappointments ;  and  when  we  laugh, 
our  hearts  inform  us  that  he  is  not  more  ridiculous 
than  ourselves,  except  that  he  tells  what  we  have 
only  thought. 

The  understanding  of  a  man  naturally  sanguine, 
may  indeed  be  easily  vitiated  by  the  luxurious  in- 
dalgence  of  hope,  however  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  every  tlung  great  or  excellent,  as  some  plants 
are  destroyed  by  too  open  exposure  to  that  sun  which 
gives  life  and  beauty  to  the  vegetable  world. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  the  human  species  requires 
more  to  be  cautioned  against  this  anticipation  of  hap- 
{liness,  than  those  that  aspire  to  the  name  of  authors. 
A  man  of  lively  fancy  no  sooner  finds  a  hint  moving 
in  his  mind,  than  he  makes  momentaneoos  excursions 
to  the  press,  and  to  the  world,  and,  with  a  little  en- 
couragement from  flattery,  pushes  forward  into  fu- 
ture ages,  and  prognosticates  the  honours  to  be  paid 
him,  when  envy  is  extinct,  and  faction  forgotten,  and 
those,  whom  partiality  now  suffer^  to  o&cure  him, 
shall  have  given  way  to  the  triflers  of  as  short  dura- 
tion as  themselves. 

Those,  who  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  appeal  to 
the  tribunal  of  succeeding  time,  are  not  likely  to  be 
cured  of  their  infatuation ;  but  all  endeavours  ought 

xix.  c 
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to  be  used  for  the  prevention  of  a  disease,  for  ^ 
when  it  has  attained  its  height,  jperhaps  no  re 
will  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  philosophy,  ho' 
she  may  boast  her  physic  of  the  mind,  het  C8 
tics  of  vice,  or  lenitives  of  passion. 

I  shall,  therefore,  while  I  am  yet  but  lightly  t 
ed  with  the  symptoms  of  the  writer's  malady^  e 
vour  to  fortify  myself  against  the  infection,  not 
out  some  weak  hope,  that  my  preservatives  ma 
tend  their  virtue  to  others,  whose  employmen 
poses  them  to  the  same  danger: 

I«attdiff  amore  tames?    Sunt  certa  piacola,  quae  te 
Ter  pur^  lecto  potenmt  recreaie  Ubello, 

I3  hmt  your  passion?  Wbdom's  powerfol  chatm, 
If  thrice  read  over,  shall  its  force  disarm.-^FitA.NGis. 

It  is  the  sage  advice  of  Epictetus,  that  a 
should  accustom  himself  often  to  think  of  w 
most  shocking  and  terrible,  that  by  such  refle< 
he  may  be  preserved  from  too  ardent  wishc 
seeming  good,  and  from  too  much  dejecti< 
real  evil. 

There  is  nothing  more  dreadful  to  an  authoi 
lieglect,  compared  with  which  reproach,  hatred 
opposition,  axe  names  of  happiness ;  yet  this  ^ 
this  meanest  fate,  every  one  who  dares  to  writ 
reason  to  fear. 

I  nunc,  et  versus  tecum  meditare  canoros. 

Go  now,  and  meditate  thy  tuneful  lays. — Elpbiwstc 

It  may  not  be  unfit  for  him  who  makes  a  ne' 
trance  into  the  lettered  world,  so  far  to  suspei 
own  powers,  as  to  believe  that  he  possibly  ma 
serve  neglect ;  that  nature  may  not  have  que 
him  much  to  enlarge  or  embellish  knowledge 
sent  him  forth  entitled  by  indisputable  super 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  rest  of  manJ 
that,  though  the  world  must  be  granted  to  be  ] 
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jporance,  be  is  not  destmed  to  diqpel  the  doud, 
lor  to  shine  out  as  one  of  the  Inminaries  of  life. 
For  this  suspicion,  every  catalofpie  of  a  library  will 
furnish  sufficient  reason ;  as  he  will  find  it  crowded 
vith  names  of  men,  who,  though  now  forgotten,  were 
ODce  no  less  enterpri»ii^  or  confident  than  himself 
Mpally  pleased  with  their  own  productions,  equally 
^omsed  by  tbeir  patrons,  and  flattered  by  their 
mends. 

But  though  it  should  biqppenthat  an  author  is  ca- 
pable of  excdling,  yet  his  merit  may  pass  without 
notice,  huddled  in  a  variety  of  tilings,  and  thrown 
hto  the  general  miscenany  of  life.  He  that  endea- 
fonn  mSta  fame  by  writing,  solidts  the  regard  of  a 
imhitude  fiuctaating  in  pleasures,  or  immersed  in 
hoiness,  without  time  for  intellectnal  amusement : 
k  affwals  to  judges  prepossessed  by  passions,  or 
miipted  by  prejudices,  whidiprechifedieir  appro- 
htion  of  any  new  performance*  Some  are  too  in* 
dolcait  to  read  any  thing,  till  its  reputation  is  esta^ 
Mahed:  others  too  envious  to  promote  that  fime 
itikh  gives  them  pain  by  its  increase.  What  is 
sew  is  opposed,  because  most  are  unwilling  to  be 
tn^ :  and  what  is  known  is  refected,  beoinse  it 
B  not  sufficiently  considered,  that  men  more  lire- 
fNAtly  require  to  be  reminded  than  infenned. 
Ihe  learned  are  afiraid  to  declare  their  opinion 
drW,  lest  they  should  put  their  reputation  in  ha- 
itto ;  the  ignotant  always  imagine  themselves  giv- 
ing some  proof  of  delicacy,  when  they  refuse  to  be 
ftessed :  and  he  that  finds  his  way  to  reputation 
through  all  these  obstructions,  must  acknowledge 
tmt  it  is  indebted  to  other  causes  besides  his  in- 
tetry,  his  learning,  or  his  wit. 
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.  Virtus,  repuiss  nescia  sordidfls, 
Intamlnatis  falget  honoribas. 
Nee  snmit  aut  ponit  secnres 
Arbitrio  popularis  auroe. — Hob. 

Undisappointed  in  designs. 

With  native  honours  virtue  sliines ; 

Nor  takes  up  pow'r,  nor  lays  it  down. 

As  giddy  rabbles  smile  or  frown. — £lphxksto9«  ■ 

The  task  of  an  author  is,  either  to  teach  what  is 
known,  or  to  recommend  known  truths  by  his  m 
ner  of  adorning  them;  either  to  let  new  lighi 
upon  the  mind,  and  open  new  scenes  to^  the  pi 
pect,  or  to  vary  the  dress  and  situation  of  comn 
objects,  so  as  to  give  them  fresh  grace  and  n 
powerful  attractions,  to  spread  such  flowers  c 
the  regions  through  which  the  intellect  has  aire 
made  its  progress,  as  may  tempt  it  to  return,  i 
take  a  second  view  of  things  hastily  passed  over 
negligently  regarded. 

Either  of  these  labours  is  very  difficult,  beca 
that  they  may  not  be  fruitless,  men  must  not  c 
be  persuaded  of  their  errors,  but  reconciled  to  tl 
guide  ;  they  must  not  only  confess  their  ignorai 
but,  what  is  still  less  pleasing,  must  allow  thai 
from  whom  they  are  to  learn  is  more  knowings  t 
themselves. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  such  an  employn 
was  in  itself  sufficiently  irksome  and  hazamc 
that  none  would  be  found  so  malevolent  as  wantc 
to  add  weight  to  the  stone  of  Sisyphus ;  and 
few  endeavours  would  be  used  to  obstruct  those 
vances  to  reputation,  which  must  be  made  at  s 
an  expense  of  time  and  thought,  with  so'great 
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■d  in  the  ixaicarmig^,  and  with  so  little  adrant^e 
om  the  sucGesB. 

Tet  there  is  a  certain  race  of  men,  that  eMierinift* 
ine  it  tfa«r  doty,  or  make  it  their  amnKment,  to 
inder  the  reception  of  every  work  of  learning  or 
eaius,  who  stand  as  sentinels  in  the  aveniies  of  fiune, 
nd  vahie  thems^es  upon  giving  Ignorance  and 
ivry  the  first  notice  of  a  prey. 

To  these  men,  who  distingoish  diemselves  hy  the 
ppellation  of  Critics,  it  is  necessary  for  a  new  an- 
lor  to  find  some  means  of  recommendation.  It  is 
pobdUe»  that  &e  most  malignant  of  these  persecn- 
va  mig^be  somewhat  softened,  and  prevailed  on, 
rarii^tinfttoremit^ieir  fury.  Having  for  this 
npcMK  considered  many  expedients,  I  &Si  in  the 
ewds  of  ancient  thnes,  that  Argos  was  lulled  hy 
usic,  and  Gerbems  quieted  with  a  sop ;  and  am, 
eiefove,  indmed  to  believe  that  modem  critics, 
ho^  if  they  have  not  the  eyes,  have  the  watchftil- 
M  of  ArgoBy  and  can  ban  as  lond  as  Ceibems, 
Dogfa,  pertiaps,  they  cannot  bite  with  equal  force, 
ighC  be  tfnbdoed  by  methods  of  the  same  kind.  I 
ive  heard  how  some  have  been  pacified  with  claret 
id  a  supper,  and  others  laid  asleep  by  the  soft 
)tef  of  fbitery. 

Though  the  nature  of  my  undertaking  givea  me 
Adent  reason  to  dread  the  united  attacks  of  this 
indent  generation,  yet  I  have  not  hitherto  persuaded 
ijn^to  take  any  measures  few  flight  or  treaty.  For 
am  in  doubt  whether  they  cam  act  s^ainst  me  by 
nrfid  authority,  and  suspectthat  they  have  presumed 
pon  a  forged  commissicm,  styled  themselves  the  nd- 
Bters  of  Criticism,  without  any  Authentic  evidence 
f  delegation,  and  uttered  their  own  determinations 
ithe  decrees  of  a  higher  judicature. 

Criticism,  from  whom  they  derive  their  claim  to 
ecide  the  fate  of  wiiteiB,  was  the  eldest  dau^btet 

c  3 
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of  Labour  and  Truth :  she  was  at  her  birth  ok^ 
mitted  to  the  care  of  Justice,  and  brought  up  by  1m 
in  the  palace  of  Wisdom.  Being  soon  distingmAc 
by  .the  celestials,  for  her  uncommon  qualitiesy^ 
was  appointed  the  governess  of  Fancy,  and  ea 
powered  to  beat  time  to  the  chorus  of  the  Maae 
when  they  sung  before  the  throne  of  Jupiter.   • 

When  the  Muses  condescended  to  visit  this  lowi 
world,  they  came  accompanied  by  Criticism/ f 
whom,  upon  her  descent  from  her  native  region 
Justice  gave  a  sceptre,  to  be  carried  aloft  iniier  rig) 
hand,  one  end  of  which  was  encircled  with  ambrosi 
and  in  wreathed  with  a  golden  foliage  of  amarand 
and  bays ;  the  other  end  was  encircled  with  cypr© 
and  poppies,  and  dipped  in  the  waters  of  oblivion. ! 
her  left  hand  she  bore  an  unexlinguishable  tord 
manufactured  by  Labour,  and  lighted  by  Truth,*  < 
which  it  was  the  particular  quality  immediately  i 
shew  every  thing  in  its  true  form,  however  it  nugl 
be  disguised  to  common  eyes.  Whatever  Art  coul 
complicate,  or  Folly  could  confound,  was,  upon  tl 
first  gleam  of  the  torch  of  Truth,  exhibited  in  its  di 
tinct parts  and  original  simplicity;  it  darted throu| 
the  labyrinths  of  sophistry,  and  shewed  at  once  i 
the  absurdities  to  which  they  served  for  refuge ; 
pierced:through  the  robes,  which  Rhetoric  often  so 
to  Falsehood,  and  detected  the  disproportion  of  par 
which  artificial  veils  had  been  contrived  to  cover. 

Thus  furnished  for  the  execution  of  her  offic 
Criticism  came  down  to  survey  the  performances 
those  who  professed  themselves  the  v6taries  of  t 
Muses.  Whatever  was  brought  before  her,  she  h 
held  by  the  steady  light  of  the  torch  of  Truth,  ai 
when  her  examination  had  convinced  her  that  t 
laws  of  just  writing  had  been  observed  she  touch 
it  with  the  amaranthine  end  of  the  sceptre,  and  co 
signed  it  9ver  to  immortality. 


nore  frequently  happened,   that  m 

ch  required  her  inspection,  there  was  some 

attempted ;  that  false  colours  were  labo- 

1 ;  that  some  secret  inequality  was  found 

e  words  and  sentimeats,  or  some  dissimi- 

if  the  ideas  and  the  original  objects  ;  that  in- 

ere  linked  together,  ot  that  some  parts 

e  but  to  enlarge  the  appearance  of  the 

t  widiout  contributing  to  its  beauty,  solidity,  or 

ess. 

rever  such  discoveries  were  made,  aod  they 
iAe  whenever  these  faults  were  committed, 
1  refused  the  touch  which  conferred  the 
D  of  immortality,  and,  when  these  errors  were 
t  and  gross,  reversed  the  sceptre,  and  let 
if  letbe  distil  from  the  poppies  and  cypress,  a 
1dew,  which  immediately  began  to  waste  the 
ty.till  it  was  at  last  totally  destroyed. 

'B  some  compositions  brought  to  the  test, 
I,  when  the  strongest  light  was  thrown  upon 
t,  tbeir  beauties  and  faults  appeared  so  equally  I 
that  Criticism  stood  with  her  sceptrel 
puaed  ID  her  hand,  in  doubt  whether  to  shed  lethe^^ 
or  ambrosia,  upon  them.  These  at  last  increased  to^l 
10  great  a  number,  that  she  was  weary  of  atteadjagj 
sueli  doubtful  claims,  and,  for  fear  of  using  impro--  I 
[Wily  tlie  sceptre  of  Justice,  referred  the  cause  ti 
omsidered  by  Time. 

The  proceedings  of  Time,  though  very  dilatory,! 
"tre,  some  few  caprices  excepted,  conformable  t 
justice  :  and  many  w!io  thought  themselves  secur 
bjr  a  short  forbearance,  have  sunk  under  his  scythi 
U  they  were  posting  down  with  their  volumes  ii 
Tinmph  to  futurity.  It  was  obsei-vable  that  sot^ 
ndeetroyed  by  little  and  little,  and  others  crushed 
—  t  by  a  single  blow. 

'tcism  haviitg  long  kept  her  eye  fixefl  steadily^ 
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up6n  Time,  was  at  last  so  well  satisfied  with  hi 
doct,  that  she  withdrew  from  the  earth  with  h 
troness  ^strea,  and  left  Prejudice  and  False  Ta 
ravage  at  large  as  the  associates  of  Fraud  and 
chief;  contenting  herself  thenceforth  to  she 
influence  from  afar  upon  some  select  minds, 
for  its  rec^tion  hy  learning  and  by  yirtne^ 

Before  her  departure  she  broke  her  scept 
which  the  shivers,  that  formed  the  ambrosial 
were  caught  up  by  Flattery,  and  those  tha 
been  infected  with  the  waters  of  lethe  were 
equal  haste,  seized  by  Malevolence.  The  foU 
of  Flattery,  to  whom  she  distributed  her  part 
sceptre,  neither  had  nor  desired  light,  but  to 
indiscriminately  whatever  Power  or  Interest 
peaed  to  exhibit  The  companions  of  Malevi 
were  suppKed  by  the  Furiies  with  a  torch,  whic 
this  quaUty  peculiar  to  infernal  lustre,  that  its 
fett  only  upon  faults. 

No  light,  bnt  ractfaer  darkness  visible 
ServM  only  to  discover  sigbtis  of  woe. 

With  these  fragments  of  authority,  the  shi 
Flattery  and  Malevolence  marched  out  at  the 
mand  of  their  mistresses,  to  confer  immortal! 
condemn  to  oblivion.  But  the  sceptre  had  no 
its  power ;  and  Time  passes  his  sentence  at  le 
witnout  any  regard  to  their  determination. 
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Simul  et  JQcandft  et  idonea  discere  Vits. — Hob. 
And  join  both  profit  sod  delist  in  one. — Creech. 

The  works  of  fiction,  with  which  the  present  ^ne- 
n&m  seems  more  particularly  delighted,  are  such 
tt  exhibit  life  in  its  true  state,  diversified  only  by 
i]i|  accidents  that  daily  happen  in  die  world,  and  influ- 
[i^l  ttieed  by  passions  and  qualities  which  are  really  to 
^1  kefimiid  in  conversing  with  mankind. 

This  kind  of  writing  may  be  termed  not  improperly 
^  I  &e  comedy  of  romance,  and  is  to  be  conducted  nearly 
j  I  by  ^  rules  of  comic  poetry.  Its  province  is  to  bring 
about  natural  events  by  easy  means,  and  to  keep  up 
curiosity  without  the  help  of  wonder;  it  is  therefore 
precluded  from  the  machines  and  expedients  of  the 
neimc  romance,  and  can  neither  employ  giants  to 
snatch  away  a  lady  from  the  nuptial  rites,  nor  knights 
to  bring  her  back  from  captivity;  it  can  neither  be- 
wilder its  personages  in  deserts,  nor  lodge  them  in 
imaginary  castles. 

I  remember  a  remark  made  by  Scaliger  upon  Pon- 
tanos,  that  all  his  writmgs  are  filled  with  the  same 
images;  and  that  if  you  take  from  him  his  lilies  and 
his  roses,  his  satyrs  and  his  dryads,  he  will  have  no- 
thing left  that  can  be  called  poetry.  In  like  manner, 
ahnost  all  the  fictions  of  the  last  age  will  vanish,  if 
you  deprive  them  of  a  hermit  and  a  wood,  a  battle 
and  a  shipwreck. 

Why  this  wild  strain  of  imagination  found  recep- 
tion so  long,  in  polite  and  learned  ages,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive ;  but  we  cannot  wonder  that  while  readers 
could  be  procured,  the  authors  were  willing  Vo  coiv- 
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tinue  it ;  for  when  a  man  had  by  practice  ( 
some  fluency  of  language,  he  had  no  farther  ci 
to  retire  to  his  closet,  let  loose  his  invention,  a 
hia  mind  with  incredibilities;  a  book  was  thug  | 
duced  without  fear  of  criticism,  without  the  t 
study,  without  knowledge  of  nature,  or  acquaint 
with  life.  _ 

The  task  of  our  present  writers  is  very  difiefij 
it  requires,  together  witti  that  learning  which  is  f 
gained  from  books,  that  experience  which  can  d 
be  attained  by  salitaty  dUigence,  but  mast  ai ' 
general  converse  and  accurate  ohservatioD  ( 
living  world.  Their  performances  have,  as  F 
expressee  it,  plus  oncrls,  quanta  venim  mimu,  VitA 
dulgence,  and  therefore  more  diificulty. 
engaged  in  portraits  of  which  every  one  know) 
original,  and  can  detect  any  deviation  from  « 
'Hess  of  resemblance.  Other  writings  are  aafe.^ 
cept  from  the  malice  of  learning,  but  these  are  I 
danger  from  every  common  reader;  as  the  slij^ier 
ill  executed  was  censured  by  a  shoemaker  who  hB|H 
pened  to  stop  in  his  way  at  the  Venus  of  ApelleA. 

But  the  fear  of  not  being  approved  as  just  copieiB 
of  human  manners,  is  not  the  most  important  coo- 
cem  that  an  author  of  this  sort  ought  to  have  before 
him.  '  These  books  are  written  chiefly  to  the  young, 
the  Ignorant,  and  the  idle,  to  whom  they  serve  aB 
'  lecturesof  conduct.andintroductionsintolife.  THct 
are  the  entertainnient  of  minds  unfurnished  with 
ideas, and  therefore  easilysusceptible  of  impressions; 
not  fixed  by  principles,  and  therefore  easily  following 
the  current  of  fancy;  not  informed  by  experience, 
and  consequently  open  to  every  false  suggestion  and 
partial  account. 

That  the  highest  degree  of  reverence  shonld  be 
paid  to  youth,  and  that  nothing  indecent  should  bft 
tufiered  to  approach  their  eyes  or  ears;  areprecq 


mad 
fer 

though  not  the  saoie  degree  of 
ii  leqpnred  in  exciy  thiig  which  is  lud  he&i 
Id  MciKe  diem  firom  wqoit  ^    ^ 

,  and  iBcoogmons  mmhinaiMM  of 

hidterpmaiicysfonpeilj  miiuenyeyeiT 
wi  lentimpnt  was  so  remote  from  aU  dat  passes 
mMMMT  men,  dial  the  reader  was  in  Terr  fittie  dancer 
iCttaking  anj  applications  to  himadf;  the  liitnca 
ml  Crimea  were  eqinally  berond  his  sphere  of  ac- 
tirilf;  and  he  anmsed  himself  widi  heroes  and  widi 
tajfOD^  ddirerersand  persecutors,  as  widi  heings  of 
aodier  species,  whose  actions  were  regulated  upon 
witiffea  of  their  own,  and  who  hadn^Cberiauhsnor 
occnences  in  common  widi  himself 

Btt  irimn  an  advcntmer  is  levelled  widi  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  acts  in  such  scenes  of  the  unirersal 
dnma,  as  may  be  the  lot  of  any  other  man;  young 
■actatota  fix  thor  eyes  upon  hun  widi  closer  atten* 
tna»  and  hope,  by  observing  his  behaviour  and  suc- 
oen,  to  regulate  dieir  own  practices,  when  they  shall 
be  ei^aged  in  die  like  part. 

For  thb  reason  these  fiuniliar  histories  may  per- 
hips  be  made  of  greater  use  dian  the  solemnities  of 
professed  morality,  and  convey  the  knowledge  of 
nee  and  virtue  with  more  efficacy  than  axioms  and 
ddhdtions.  Bat  if  the  power  of  example  is  so  great, 
as  to  take  possession  of  die  memory  by  a  kind  of 
Yioknce,  and  produce  effects  almost  without  die  in- 
tervention of  die  will,  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that 
when  the  chcHce  is  unrestrained,  the  best  examples 
anly  slumld  be  exhibited ;  and  that  which  is  likely  to 
operate  so  strongly,  should  not  be  mischievous  or 
uncertain  in  its  effects. 

The  chief  advantage  which  these  fictions  have 
orer  real  life  is,  that  their  authors  are  at  liberty  > 


^\y^ 
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though  not  to  invent,  yet  to  select  objects^  and' t 
cull  from  the  mass  of  mankind,  those  indindsll 
upon  which  the  attention  ought  most  to  be  employed 

'    as  a  diamond,  though  it  cannot  be  made^  maj  b 
polished  by  art,  and  placed  in  such  a  situation,  ast 

'  ^r  display  that  lustre  which  before  was  buried  amooj 
common  stones. 

It  is  justly  considered  as  the  greatest  excellencyc 
art,  to  imitate  nature ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  distia 
guish  those  parts  of  nature,  which  are  most  propc 
for  imitation :  greater  care  is  still  required  in  reprc 
senting  life,  which  is  so  often  discoloured  bypassioi 
or  deformed  by  wickedness.  If  the  world  he  jwrc 
miscuously  described,  I  cannot  see  of  what  use  it  ca 
be  to  read  the  account;  or  Vhy  it  may  not  be  as  sai 
to  turn  the  eye  immediately  upon  mankind  as  upo 
a  mirror  which  shews  all  that  presents  itself  withoi 
discrimination. 

It  is  therefore  not  a  sufficient  vindication  of  a  ch 
racter,  that  it  is  drawn  as  it  appears,  for  many  ch 
racters  ought  never  to  be  drawn;  norof  anarratin 
that  the  train  of  events  is  agreeable  to  observati< 
'•'  and  experience,  for  that  observation  which  is  call 
knowledge  of  the  world  will  be  found  much  mc 
frequently  to  make  men  cunning  than  good.     T 

v  purpose  of  these  writings  is  surely  not  only  to  sh< 
A*"  mankind,  but  to  provide  that  they  may  be  seen  hei 
after  with  less  hazard;  to  teach  the  means  of  avoi 
ing  the  snares  which  are  laid  by  Treachery  for  1 
nocence,  without  infusing  any  wish  for  that  su{ 
riority  with  which  the  betrayer  flatters  his  vanity; 
give  the  power  of  counteracting  fraud,  without  1 
temptation  to  practise  it;  to  initiate  youth  by  mo 
encounters  in  the  art  of  necessary  defence,  and 
increase  prudence  without  impairing  virtue. 
..  Many  writers,  for  the  sake  of  following  nature, 
mingle  good  and  bad  qualities  in  their  principal  p< 


ages,  that  tbey  are  both  equally  conspicuous:  and 

we  accompany  them  through  their  adventures  with 

■'■-^ht.  and  are  led  by  degrees  to  interest  ourselves 

'    i;  favour,  we  lose  the  abhorrence  of  their  faults, 

i  e  they  do  not  hinder  our  pleasure,  or,  perhaps, 

ii  them  with  some  kindness  for  being  united 

V.!!  M)  much  merit. 

riitte  have  been  men  indeed  splendidly  wicked, 

tki^e  endowments   threw    a  brightness    on   their 

I  tnmca.  and  whom  scarce  any  viUany  made  perfectly 

Bibstable,  because  they  never  could  be  wholly  di- 

RUeil  of  their  excellences;  but  such  have  been  in 

liU  ^es  the  great  corrupters  of  the  world,  and  their 

I  ratintilance  ought  no  more  to  be  preserved,  than  the 

■  iif  murdering  without  pain, 

',x  have  advanced,  without  due  attention  to  the 
{iiences  of  this  notion,  that  certain  virtues  have 
i.'iirrespondent  faults,  and  tlierefore  that  to  ex- 
:  titber  part  is  to  deviate  from  probability.  Thus 
lie  observed  by  Swif):  to  be  '  grateful  in  the 
-  ilegree  as  they  are  resentful.'  This  principle, 
.  oiliers  of  the  same  kind,  supposes  roan  to  act 
I  brute  impulse,  and  pursue  a  certain  degree 
.■!iiiation,wilhoutany  choice  of  the  object;  for, 
:iiise,  though  it  should  be  allowed  that  gratitude 

■  itaenlmenl  arise  from  the  same  constitution  of 
.issions,  it  follows  not  that  they  wdl  be  equally 

.l:cdwhen  reason  is  consulted;  yet  unless  that 
[[iieoce  be  admitted,  this  sagacious  maxim  be- 
■   an    empty  sound,  without  any  relation   to 

lice  ot  to  life, 

'  II  is  it  evident,  that  even  the  first  motions  to 
(■ITecls  are  always  in  the  same  proportion.  For 

.,  "hich  produces  quickiiess  of  resentment,  will 

'  tii;t  gratitude,  by  unwillingness  to  admit  that  in.- 
'lunity  which  obligation  implies ;  and  it  is  very  tm- 
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likely,  that  he  who  cannot  think  he  receireg  a  fa 
will  acknowledge  or  repay  it. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  mankind, 
positions  of  this  tendency  should  he  laid  opec 
confuted ;  for  while  men  consider  good  and  e^ 
springing  from  the  same  root,  they  will  spare  thi 
for  the  sake  of  the  other,  and  in  judging,  if  n 
others  at  least  of  themselves,  will  be  apt  to  esti 
their  virtues  by  their  vices.  To  this  fatal  errc 
those  will  contribute,  who  confound  the  colon 
right  and  wrong,  and  instead  of  helping  to  s 
/  their  boundaries,  mix  them  with  so  much  art, 
^  no  common  mind  is  able  to  disunite  them. 

In  narratives,  where  historical  veracity  hai 

place,  I  cannot  discover  why  thete  should  not  b 

hibited  the  most  perfect  idea  of  virtue ;  of  virtu 

""    angelical,  nor  above  ^imhabilily,  for  what  we  ca 

credit  we  shall  never  imitate,  but  the  highest 

^^     purest  that  humanity  can  reach,  which,  exercise 

pQ,-}^''  '-^  such  trials  as  the  various  revolution  of  things  i 

i^      bring  upon  it,  may,  by  conquering  some  calami 

!^  and  enduring  others,  teach  us  wnat  we  may  I 

I  and  what  we  can  perform.     Vice,  for  vice  is  m 

I  sary  to  be  shewn,  should  always  disgust ;  nor  sh 

^  the  graces  of  gaiety,  or  the  dignity  of  courage 

so  united  with  it,  as  to  reconcile  it  to  the  m 
wherever  it  appears,  it  should  raise  hatred  by 
malignity  of  its  practices,  and  contempt  by  the  m 
:  I  ness  of  its  stratagems :  for  while  it  is  supporte< 

either  parts  or  spirit,  it  will  be  seldom  heartily 
horred.  The  Roman  tyrant  was  content  to  be  ha 
if  he  was  but  feared ;  and  there  are  thousand 
the  readers  of  romances  willing  to  be  thought  wic 
if  they  may  be  allowed  to  be  wits.  It  is  therefoi 
be  steadily  inculcated,  that  virtue  is  the  highest  p 
of  understanding,  and  the  only  solid  basis  of  gi 
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■bh;  and  that  vice  is  the  natund  consequence  of 
wmnaw  dioQgfats ;  that  it  begins  in  mistake,  and 
andsin  ignominj. 


Is 
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4  — 

M  £t  BiBc  omnia  mm,  nunc  omnis  partorit  arbot,  ^ 

I  None  fioBdent  sure,  nunc  fonnosissimus  annus. — Vi  no* 

Now  er'iy  field,  now  ev'rj  tree,  is  green  ; 

Now  eenial  nature's  fairest  face  b  seen. — Elphinston.      ' 
'31  * 

K  BvEaT  man  is  sufficiently  discontented  with  some 
IB  Gicqmstances  of  his  present  state,  to  suffer  his  ima* 
gjnstioa  to  range  more  or  less  in  quest  of  future  han* 
and  to  fix  upon  some  point  of  time,  in  which, 
the  removal  of  the  inconvenience  which  now  per- 
xes  him,  or  acquisition  of  the  advantage  which  ho 
at  present  wants,  he  shall  find  the  conmtion  of  his 
life  very  much  improved. 
U|  When  this  time,  which  is  too  often  expected  with 
lel  great  impatience,  at  last  arrives,  it  generally  comes 
without  the  blessing  for  which  it  was  desired ;  but 
ve  solace  ourselves  with  some  new  prospect,  and 
piess  forward  again  with  equal  eagerness. 

It  is  lucky  for  a  man,  in  whom  this  temper  pre- 
vails, when  he  turns  his  hopes  upon  things  wholly 
out  of  his  own  power ;  since  he  forbears  then  to  pre- 
cipitate his  affiurs,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  event  tliat 
is  to  complete  his  felicity,  and  waits  for  the  blissful 
boor  with  leas  neglect  of  the  measures  necessary  to 
be  taken  in  the  mean  time. 
- 1  have  long  known  a  person  of  this  temper,  who 
indulged  his  dream  of  happiness  with  less  hurt  to 
himself  than  such  chimerical  wishes  commonly  pio- 
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duce,  and  adjusted  his  scheme  with  siicb  adiimi% 
that  his  hopes  were  in  full  bloom  three  parts  frf,dtt 
year,  and  in  the  other  part  never  wholly  bitted. 
Many,  perhaps,  would  be  desirous  of  learning  bf 
what  means  he  procured  to  himself  such  a  cheaji 
and  lasting  satisfaction.  It  was  gained  by  a  coof 
stant  practice  of  referring  the  removal  of  all  his  un- 
easiness to  the  coming  of  the  next  spring .;  if  bil 
health  was  impaired,  the  spring  would  restore  it;  if 
what  he  wanted  was  at  a  high  price,  it  would  fall  iti 
value  in  the  spring. 

The  spring  indeed  did  often  come  without  any  of 
these  effects,  but  he  was  always  certain  that  the  neit 
would  be  more  propitious ;  nor  was  ever  conviacel 
that  the  present  spring  would  fail  him  before  tin 
middle  of  summer  ;  for  he  always  talked  of  tiift 
spring  as  coming  till  it  was  past,  and  when  it  nM 
once  past,  every  one  agreed  with  him  that  it  wii 
coming.  ' 

By  long  converse  with  this  man,  I  am,  perba(|li' 
brought  to  feel  immoderate  pleasure  in  the  cootfnf; 
platiou  of  this  delightful  season;  but  I  have  the  lal^ 
faction  of  finding  many,  whom  it  can  be  no  shame  1^ 
resemble,  infected  with  the  same  enthusiasm;  fiV 
there  is,  I  believe,  scarce  any  poet  of  eminence,  wio- 
has  not  left  some  testimony  of  his  fondness  for  tbe 
flowers,  the  zephyrs,  and  the  warblers,  of  the  spriofi 
Nor  has  the  most  luxuriant  imagination  been  abtt 
to  describe  the  serenity  and  happiness  of  the  goldei 
age,  otherwise  than  by  giving  a  perpetual  sprmg,  ti 
the  highest  reward  of  uncorrupted  innocence. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  inexpressibly  pleasinS 
in  the  annual  renovation  of  the  world,  and  the  ne^ 
display  of  the  treasures  of  nature.  The  cold  an^ 
darkness  of  winter,  with  the  naked  deformity  o 
every  object  on  which  we  turn  our  eyes,  makes  i3 
rejoice  at  the  succeeding  season,  as  well  for  wfa^ 


i  escarped,  as  for  wbat  we 
ddiDg  flower,  wUdi  m 
oar  Tiewy  is  considered  bj 
otily  the  afiproach  of  flMire  joji 
9pfmg  a&rds  to  m  ndiidy  so  free  frni  Ike 
noe  c^  cares  or  patnoBs  as  to  be  Tacaat  t» 
iwements,  almost  ererf  llimg  dial  o«r  p»e- 
te  makes  ns  capable  c^  enjoying.  Tha 
verdure  of  tbe  ields  and  woods,  the 
of  gratefal  odours,  Ibe  voice  of  pkaian 
out  its  notes  on  every  side,  widi  the  ^ad- 
arently  conceived  by  every  «»««^1,  fioM  Ibe 
of  bis  fisod,  and  tbedemeney  of  die  weaker, 
rer  the  whole  earth  an  air  of  gaiety,  s%mfi- 
ipressed  by  the  smile  of  naive. 
i^e  are  men  to  whom  tbeae  seenes  aie  able 
lo  delight,  and  who  hvrry  awaj  from  aDtbe 
of  mnd  beauty,  to  lose  diek  boors  and  di^ 
ir  thongbts  by  caorda,  or  assemblies,  a  tavern 
or  the  pratde  of  the  day. 
f  be  laid  down  as  a  pontion  wbidi  wBl  seldom 
diat  when  aman  cannot  bear  bis  own  com- 
ere  is  something  wrong.  He  most  fly  from 
either  because  he  feels  a  tedioasness  in  life 
i  eqmpoise  of  an  empty  mind,  which  bavmg 
mcy  to  one  motion  more  than  anodier  bat  as 
elled  by  some  external  power,  most  always 
eoorse  to  foreign  objects;  or  he  must  be 
^the  intrusion  of  some  unpleasing  ideas>  and, 
» is  struggling  to  escape  from  die  remem- 
of  a  loss,  the  fear  of  a  calamity,  or  some 
ought  of  greater  horror. 
i  whom  sorrow  incapacitates  to  ei^y  the 
ts  of  contemplation,  may  properly  apply  to 
rersions,  provided  they  sffe  innoeent,  as  lay 
lold  on  the  attention :  and  those,  whom  fewp 
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of  any  future  affliction  chains  down  to  misery^  niost 
endeavour  to  obviate  the  danger. 

My  considerations  shall,  on  this  occasion,  ;t|P. 
turned  on  such  as  are  burdensome  to  theoisely^l 
merely  because  they  want  subjects  for  reflectioiif 
and  to  whom  the  volume  of  nature  is  thrown  opeik, 
without  affording  them  pleasure  or  instruction,  be- 
cause they  never  learned  to  read  the  characters. 

A  French  author  has  advanced  this  seeming  para- 
dox, that  very  few  men  know  how  to  take  a  walk ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  true,  that  few  know  how  to  take  fl 
walk  with  a  prospect  of  any  other  pleasure,  than  tb< 
$ame  company  would  have  afforded  them  at  home. 

There  are  animals  that  borrow  their  colour  fron 
the  neighbouring  body,  and  consequently  vary  thei 
hue  as  they  happen  to  change  their  place.  In  lik* 
manner  it  ought  to  be  the  endeavour  of  every  mai 
to  derive  his  reflections  from  the  objects  about  him 
for  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  he  alters  his  position,  if  hi; 
attention  continues  fixed  to  the  same  point.  Th< 
mind  should  be  kept  open  to  the  access  of  every  nes 
idea,  and  so  far  disengaged  from  the  predominance  o 
particular  thoughts  as  easily  to  accommodate  itsel 
to  occasional  entertainment. 

A  man  that  has  formed  this  habit  of  turning  ever 
new  object  to  his  entertainment,  finds  in  the  pro 
ductions  of  nature  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  mate 
rials  upon  which  he  can  employ  himself,  without  an 
temptations  to  envy  or  malevolence ;  faults,  perhaps 
seldom  totally  avoided  by  those,  whose  judgment  i 
much  exercised  upon  the  works  of  art.  He  ha 
always  a  certain  prospect  of  discovering  new  reason 
for  adoring  the  sovereign  Author  of  the  universe 
and  probable  hopes  of  making  some  discovery  c 
benefit  to  others,  or  of  profit  to  himself.  There  i 
no  doubt  but  many  vegetables  and  animals  have  qua 
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ttties  that  ^ght  be  of  great  use,  to  the  knowledge 
of  which  there  is  not  required  much  force  of  pene- 
tration or  fatieae  of  study,  but  only  frequent  expe- 
ihnents  and  close  attention.  What  is  said  by  the 
chymists  of  their  darling  mercury,  is,  perhaps,  true  of 
eTary  body  through  the  whole  creation,  that,  if  a 
thousand  uves  should  be  spent  upon  it,  all  its  pro- 
perties would  not  be  found  out. 

Mankind  must  necessarily  be  diversified  by  va- 
lioas  tastes,  since  life  affords  and  requires  such  mul- 
tq»licity  of  employments,  and  a  nation  of  naturalists 
is  neither  to  be  hoped  nor  desired :  but  it  is  surely 
not  improper  to  pomt  out  a  fresh  amusement  to  those 
who  languish  in  health,  and  repine  in  plenty,  for  want 
of  some  source  of  diversion  that  may  be  less  easily 
exhaosted,  iand  to  inform  the  multitudes  of  both 
sexes,  who  are  burdened  with  every  new  day,  that 
tiiere  are  many  shows  which  they  have  not  seen. 

He  that  enlarges  his  curiosity  after  the  works  of 
nature,  demonstrably  multiplies  the  inlets  to  happi- 
ness; and,  therefore,  the  younger  part  of  my  read- 
ers, to  whom  I  dedicate  this  vernal  speculation,  must 
excuse  me  for  calling  upon  them,  to  make  use  at 
once  of  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  spring  of 
life ;  to  acquire,  while  their  minds  may  be  yet  im- 
pressed with  new  images,  a  love  of  innocent  plea- 
sures, and  an  ardour  for  useful  knowledge  ;  and  to 
lemember  that  a  blighted  spring  makes  a  barren 
year,  and  that  the  vernal  flowers,  however  beautiful 
and  gay,  are  only  intended  by  nature  as  preparatives 
to  autumnal  fruits. 
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Strenua  nos  exertet  inertia ;  navibiis  atque 
Qnadrigis  petimus  bene  vivere :  quod  petis,  bic  est ; 
Est  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  squus. — ^Hor. 

Active  in  indolence,  abroad  we  roam 

In  quest  oC  happiness,  which  dwells  at  home : 

With  vain  pursuits  fatigu'd,  at  leneth  yon'U  find, 

"No  place  ezcindes  it  from  an  equal  mind. — ^ELYOixaTO! 

TsAT  maa  should  oever  suffer  his  hap^^oss  to  < 
pend  upoa  external  circumstances,  is  one  of  1 
chief  m^ecepts  of  the  Stoical  philosophy  ;  a  prece 
iadeed,  which  that  lofly  sect  has  extended  beyo 
the  GCMidition  of  human  life,  and  in  which  some 
them  se^n  to  have  comprised  an  utter  exclusion 
all  corporal  pain  and  pleasure  frcnn  the  regard 
attention  of  a  wise  man. 

Such  sapimtia  inaaniens^  as  Horace,  calls  the.  d( 
trine  of  another  sect,  such  extravagance  of  phi 
sophy,  can  want  neither  authority  nor  argument  1 
its  confutation ;  it  is  overthrown  by  the  experies 
of  every  hour^  and  the  powers  of  nature  rise 
against  if.  But  we  may  very  properly  inquire,  hi 
near  to  this  exalted  state  it  is  in  our  power  to  a 
proach,  how  far  we  cai»  exempt  ourselves  from  oi 
ward  influences,  and  secure  to  our  minds  a  state 
tranquillity :  for,  though  the  boast  of  absolute  inc 
pendence  is  ridiculous  and  vain,  yet  a  mean  ijexibil 
to  every  impulse,  and  a  patient  submission  to  the  1 
ranny  of  casual  troubles,  is  below  the  dignity  of  tl 
inind,  which,  however  depraved  or  weakened,  boas 
its  derivation  from  a  celestial  original,  and  hopes  fo: 
union  with  infinite  goodness  and  unvariable  felicii 
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Ni  vitils  pejora  fuvens 
Propriuin  deserat  ortom. 

Unless  the  soal,  to  vice  a  thrall. 
Desert  her  own  original* 

The  necessity  of  erecting  ourselves  to  some  de- 
gree of  intellectual  dignity,  and  of  preserving  re- 
sources of  pleasure,  which  may  not  be  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  accident,  is  never  more  apparent  than  when 
we  turn  our  eyes  upon  those  whom  fortune  has  let 
loose  to  their  own  conduct;  who,  not  being  chained 
down  by  their  condition  to  a  regular  and  stated  allot- 
ment of  their  hours,  are  obliged  to  find  themselves 
business  or  diversion,  and  having  nothing  within  that 
can  entertain  or  employ  them,  are  compelled  to  try 
bU  the  arts  of  destroying  time. 

The  numberless  expedients  practised  by  this  class 
of  mortals  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  life,  are  not  less 
shamefiil,  nor,  perfai4[>8,  much  less  pitiable,  than 
those  to  which  a  trader  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy 
is  reduced.  I  have  seen  melancholy  overspread  a 
whole  family  at  the  disappointment  of  a  party  for 
cards ;  and  when,  after  the  proposal  of  a  mousand 
Jschemes,  and  the  dispatch  of  the  footman  upon  a 
hundred  messages,  they  have  submitted  with  gloomy 
resignation  to  the  misfortune  of  passing  one  evening 
in  conversatiou  with  each  other,  on  a  sudden,  such 
are  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  an  unexpected  vi- 
sitor has  brought  them  relief,  acceptable  as  provision 
to  a  starving  city,  and  enabled  them  to  hold  out  till 
the  next  day. 

The  general  remedy  of  those  who  are  uneasy  with- 
out knowing  the  cause,  is  change  of  place ;  they  are 
willing  to  imagine  that  their  pain  is  the  consequence 
of  some  local  inconvenience,  and  endeavour  to  fly 
ftcHn  it,  as  children  from  their  shadows;  always 
hoping  for  some  more  satisfactory  delight  from  every 
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1  Bceae,  aod  always  returning  home  with  diBa{h 
poiatment  and  complaint. 

Who  can  look  upon  thii  kind  of  infatuation,  with< 
out  reflecting  on  those  that  sutTer  under  the  dreadfiil 
symptom  of  canine  madness,  termed  by  physidaiu 
the  dread  of  tuater  ?  These  miserable  wretches,  un- 
able to  drink,  though  burning  with  thirst,  are  some- 
times known  to  try  various  contortions,  or  inclina- 
tions of  the  body,  flattering  themselves  that  they  cen 
swallow  in  one  posture  that  liquor  which  they  find  in 
another  to  repel  their  lips. 

Yet  such  folly  is  not  pecuUar  to  the  thoughtless  or 
ignorant,  but  sometimes  seizes  those  minds  whicK 
seem  most  exempted  from  tt,  by  the  variety  of  attain- 
ments, quickness  of  penetration,  or  seventy  of  judg- 
ment; and,  indeed,  the  pride  of  wit  and  knowledge 
is  often  mortified  by  finding  that  they  confer  bo  se- 
curity againstthe  common  errors,  which  mislead  the 
weakest  and  meanest  of  mankind. 

These  reflections  arose  in  my  mind  upon  the  re- 
membrance of  a  passage  in  Cowley's  preface  to  his 
poems,  where,  however  exalted  by  genius,  and  en- 
larged by  study,  he  informs  us  of  a  scheme  of  happi- 
ness to  which  the  imagination  of  a  girl  upon  the  loss 
of  her  first  lover,  could  have  scarcely  given  way;  but 
which  he  seems  to  have  indulged,  till  he  had  totally 
forgotten  its  absurdity,  and  would  probably  have  put 
in  execution,  had  he  been  hindered  only  by  his  reason. 

'  My  desire,'  says  he,  '  has  been  for  some  years 
past,  though  the  execution  has  been  accidentally  di- 
verted, and  does  still  vehemently  continue,  to  retire 
myself  to  some  of  our  American  plantations,  not  to 
ieek  for  gold,  or  enrich  myself  with  the  traflSc  of 
those  parts,  which  is  the  end  of  moat  men  that  tra- 
Tel  thither ;  but  to  forsake  this  world  for  ever,  with 
U  the  vanities  and  vexations  of  it,  and  to  bury  a 
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s^AeXB  in  some  obscure  retreat,  but  not  witbont 
die  consolation  of  letters  and  pbilosopby/ 

Such  was  tbe  cbimerical  provision  wnicb  Cowley 
had  made,  in  bis  own  mind,  for  tbe  qniet  of  bis  re- 
maining  life,  and  wbicb  be  seems  to  recomm^id  to 
posterity^  since  tliere  is  no  otber  reason  for  disclos- 
ing it  Surely  no  stronger  instance  can  be  given  of 
a  persuasion  tbat  content  was  tbe  inbabitant  of  par- 
tiodar  regi<ms,  and  that  a  man  might  set  sail  witb  a 
finr  wfaid,  and  leave  behind  bim  aU  bis  cares,  encum- 
brances, and  calamities. 

If  he  travelled  so  far  witb  no  otber  purpose  than  to 
by  Mmself  tn  tome  cbscwrt  retreat  y  be  might  have 
ibimd,  in  ms  own  country,  innnmend>le  coverts  suf- 
Siriei^dark  to  have  concealed  the  genios  of  Cow- 
ley ;  for  whatever  might  be  bis  0|«iion  of  the  impor- 
timty  with  wbicb  be  should  be  summoned  back  into 

Clje  life,  a  short  experience  would  have  convinced 
,  that  privation  is  easier  than  acquisition,  and  tbat 
it  would  require  little  continuance  to  free  himself 
from  tbe  intrusion  of  the  world.  There  is  pride 
e&oagh  in  tbe  human  heart  to  prevent  much  desire 
af  acquaintance  witb  a  man,  by  whom  we  are  sure 
to  be  neglected,  however  bis  reputation  for  science 
or  virtue  may  excite  our  curiosity  or  esteem,  so  tbat 
t^  lover  of  retirement  needs  not  be  afraid  lest  the 
reapec^  of  strangers  should  overwhelm  him  witb 
visits.  Even  those  to  whom  be  has  formeriy  been 
bowA,  will  very  patiently  support  his  absence  when 
they  have  tried  a  Uttle  to  bve  without  him,  and  found 
Hew  Versions  for  those  moments  wbicb  his  company 
(xmtributed  to  exhilarate. 

It  was,  perhaps,  ordained  by  Providence,  to  bin- 
der ng  jGrcna  tyrannizing  over  one  another,  that  no  in- 
dividoal  should  be  of  such  importance,  as  to  cause, 
by  bis  retirement  or  death,  any  chasm  in  the  world. 
^^  Cowley  bad  conversed  to  little  purpose  witb 
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mankind,  if  he  had  never  remarked,  how  sooil:  tke^ 
useful  friend,  the  gay  companion,  and  the  fayoui«( 
lover,  when  once  they  are  removed  from  before  tbe 
sight,  give  way  to  the  succession  of  new  objects. 

The  privacy,  therefore,  of  his  hermitage  might  haffr 
been  safe  enough  from  violation,  though  he  had  chck 
seqit  within  the  limits  of  his  native  island ;  he  might 
have  found  here  preservatives  against  the  vanitiei 
and  vexations  of  the  world,  not  less  efficacious  thaa 
those  which  the  woods  or  fields  of  America  could  a^ 
ford  him :  but  having  once  his  mind  imbittered  with 
disgust,  he  conceived  it  impossible  to  be  far  enougb 
from  the  cause  of  his  uneasiness ;  and  was  posting 
away  with  the  expedition  of  a  coward,  who  for  want 
of  venturing  to  look  behind  him^  thinks  the  enemy 
perpetually  at  his  heels. 

When  he  was  interrupted  by  company,  or  fatigued 
with  business,  he  so  strongly  imaged  to  himself  the 
hs^ppiness  of  leisure  and  retreat,  Qiat  he  determined 
to  enjoy  them  for  the  future  without  interruption,  and 
to  exclude  for  ever  all  that  could  deprive  him  of  hi{ 
darling  satisfactions.  He  forgot  in  the  vehemence  oi 
desire,  that  solitude  and  quiet  owe  their  pleasures  tc 
those  miseries,  which  he  was  so  desirous  to  obviate ; 
for  such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world,  through  al! 
its  parts,  that  day  and  night,  labour  and  rest,  hurrj 
and  retirement,  endear  each  other;  such  are  the 
dbanges  that  keep  the  mind  in  action ;  we  desire,  wc 
pursue,  we  obtain,  we  are  satiated :  we  desire  some- 
thing else,  and  begin  a  new  pursuit. 

If  he  had  proceeded  in  his  project,  and  fixed  his 
habitation  in  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  nev 
world,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  his  distance  from 
the  vanities  of  life  would  have  enabled  him  to  kee{ 
away  the  vexations.  It  is  common  for  a  man  whc 
feels  pain,  to  fancy  that  he  could  bear  it  better,  ii 
any  other  part.     Cowley  having  known  the  trou- 
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•  and  perplexities  oi  a  particular  condition,  rea- 
f  persiukdedfaimtdf  that  nothing  worse  was  to  be 
ind,  and  tliat  every  alteration  would  bring  some 
ixorement ;  fae  aever  suspected  diat  the  cause  of 
nhappuiess  was  widib,  that  his  own  passions 
m  notaufficiendy  regulated,  and  that  he  was  ha- 
led by  bis  own  impatience,  which  could  never  be 
hoot  something  to  awaken  k,  would  accompany 
1  ofer  tiie  sea,  and  find  Its  way  to  his  American 
jtiinn.  He  would,  upon  the  trial,  have  been  soon 
ivinced,  that  the  fountain  of  content  must  spring 
ia>the  mind :  and  that  he,  who  has  so  little  know-^ 
Ige  of  human  nature,  as  to  seek  happiness  by 
Agmff  any  thing,  but  his  own  dispositions,  will 
sts  Ids  me  in  finidtless  efforts,  and  mult^ly  the 
ieb  ifhich  he  purposes  to  remove. 


H«7.    TUESDAY,  APRIL  10,  1760. 


0  qm  perpetoSk  mondum  ratione  gaberoas, 

Tm^m  coelique  Sator! 

IKijioe  tcfienn  Bebnlas  et  pondera  moKs, 
Alqne  Aao  splendore  mica !    To  namque  sereniini, 
Tq  seqiiies  tranqailla  piis.    Te  ceroece,  finis, 
FriiiQpiiiiiif  -vector,  dm;,  fiemita,  terminos,  idem. 

BOETHIVS. 

0  ThoD,  whose  pow'r  o'er  moving  worlds  presides, 
Wlrose  Voice  created,  and  whose  wisdom  goides, 
Op  -daclding  nan  In  poie  effiilg^nQe  shine. 
And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine. 
*Tis  thine  alone  to  calm  the  pioas  breast 
With  silent  confidence  and  hdly  rest : 
Fforn  thee,  great  God,  we  spring,  to  thee  we  tend, 
Pnh,  aialivc,  guide,  onginal,  and  end. 

KE  lore  of  Retirement  has,  in  all  ages,  acBiered 
Me}y  to  diose  mmds,  which  have  been  most  en- 

XJX,  E 
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larged  by  knowledge  or  elevated  by  genius.  Th 
who  enjoyed  every  thing  generally  supposed  to  c 
fer  happiness,  have  been  forced  to  seek  it  in 
shades  of  privacy.  Though  they  possessed  b 
power  and  riches,  and  were,  therefore,  surroui» 
IJ  by  men,  who  considered  it  as  their  chief  interest 

•^  remove  from  them  every  thing  that  might  offi 

their  ease  or  interrupt  their  pleasure,  they  have  b< 
felt  the  languors  of  satiety,  and  found  themsel 
unable  to  pursue  the  race  of  life  without  frequ 
respirations  of  intermediate  solitude. 

To  produce  this  disposition  nothing  appears  rec 
site  but  quick  sensibiHty  and  active  imagination;) 
though  not  devoted  to  virtue  or  science,  the  m 
whose  faculties  enable  him  to  make  ready  compi 
sons  of  the  present  with  the  past,  will  nncl  sue 
constant  recurrence  of  the  same  pleasures  and  tr 
bles,  the  same  expectations  and  disappointmei 
that  he  will  gladly  snatch  an  hour  of  retreat,  to 
his  thoughts  expatiate  at  large,  and  seek  for  that 
riety  in  his  own  ideas,  which  the  objects  of  sense  c 
not  afford  him. 

Nor  will  greatness  or  abundance  exempt  1 
from  the  importunities  of  this  desire,  since,  if  h< 
born  to  think,  he  cannot  restrain  himself  fron 
thousand  inquiries  and  speculations,  which  be  m 
pursue  by  his  own  reason,  and  which  the  splend 
of  his  condition  can  only  hinder ;  for  those  who 
most  exalted  above  dependance  or  control,  are 
condemned  to  pay  so  large  a  tribute  of  their  time 
custom,  ceremony,  and  popularity,  that,  according 
the  Greek  poverb,  no  man  in  the  house  is  moi 
slave  than  the  master. 

When  a  king  asked  Euclid,  the  mathematici 
whether  he  could  not  explain  his  art  to  him  in  a  m 
compendious  manner  ?  he  was  answered,  that  th 
was  no  royal  way  to  geometry.  Other  things  may 
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Mued  by  mighty  or  purchased  with  money,  but  know- 
ledge is  to  be  gained  only  by  study,  and  study  to  be 
prosecuted  only  in  retirement. 

These  are  some  of  the  motiyes,  which  have  had 
power  to  sequester  kings  and  heroes  from  the  crowds 
that  soothed  them  with  flatteries  or  inspirited  them 
with  acclamations ;  but  tlieir  efficacy  seems  confined 
to  ihe  higher  mind,  and  to  operate  little  upon  the 
common  classes  of  mankind,  to  whose  conceptions 
dbe  present  assemblage  of  things  is  adequate,  and 
who  seldom  range  beyond  those  entertainments  and 
relations,  which  solicit  their  attention  by  pressing  on 
their  senses. 

But  there  is  a  universal  reason  for  some  stated 
intervals  of  solitude,  which  the  institutions  of  the 
chorch  call  upon  me,  now  especially,  to  mention ;  a 
reason,  which  extends  as  wide  as  moral  duty,  or  the 
hopes  of  divine  favour  in  a  future  state ;  and  which 
OQfi^t  to  influence  all  ranks  of  life,  and  all  degrees 
ofmtellect;  since  none  can  imagine  themselves  not 
comprehended  in  its  obligation,  but  such  as  deter- 
mine to  set  their  Maker  at  defiance  by  obstinate 
wickedness,  or  whose  enthusiastic  security  of  his  ap- 
]^x>bation  places  them  above  external  ordinances, 
and  all  human  means  of  improvement. 

The  great  task  of  him  who  conducts  his  life  by  the 
pxeoepts  of  religion,  is  to  make  the  future  predomi- 
nate over  the  present,  to  impress  upon  his  mind  so 
strong  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  obedience  to  the 
divme  will,  of  the  value  of  the  reward  promised  to 
Tirtae,  and  the  terrors  of  the  punishment  denounced 
against  crimes,  as  may  overbear  all  the  temptations 
TOch  temporsd  hope  or  fear  can  bring  in  his  way, 
and  enable  him  to  bid  equal  defiance  to  joy  and  sor- 
row, to  turn  away  at  one  time  from  the  allurements 
of  ambition,  ana  push  forward  at  another  against 
Ae  thitMits  of  calamity. 

e2 
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It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  jostle  repTri 

OUT  passage  through  this  stage  of  our  exJstet 

images  drawu  from  the  alarms  aud  eotichudc 

military  life;  for  we  are  placed  in  auch  a    ' 

almost  every  thing  about  us  conspires  i 

chief  interest.    We  are  in  danger  from  whateva 

get  possession  of  our  thoughts;  all  that  can  a 

in  us  either  pain  or  pleasure  has  a  tendency  H 

^  jtruct  the  way  that  leads  to  happiness,  and  oidj 

H  turn  us  aside,  or  retard  our  progress. 

B      Our  senses,  our  appetites,  and  our  passioi 

'  our  lawful  and  faithful  guides,  in  most  thing) 

relate  solely  to  this  life ;  and,  therefore,  by  the  ij 

necessity  of  consulting  them,  we  gradujdly  ua 

an  implicit   submission,  and  habitual  confid 

Every  act  of  compli^ice  with  their  motions  facil 

a  second  compliance,  every  new  step  towards  q 

vity  is  made  with  less  reluctance  than  the  & 

and  thus  the  descent  to  life  merely  sensual  ii 

petually  accelerated, 

The  senses  have  not  only  that  advanta^ 

ice,  which  things   necessary  must  l 

ar  things  chosen,  but  they  have  likell 

ind  of  prescription  in  theirfavour.     WefearM 

piuch  earlier  Uian  we  apprehended  guilt,  ) 

lelighted  with  the  aensatioss  of  pleasure,  beftfl 

iAd  capacities  to  be  charmed  with  the  beauty  of 

Ptitude.     To  this  power,  thus  early  established,  i 

lincesBBntly  increasing,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 

T  ^moBt  every  man  has,  in  some  part  of  his  life,  added 

new  strength  by  a  voluntary  or  negligent  subjection 

of  himself;  for  who  is  there  that  has  not  instigated 

his  appetites  by  indulgence,  or  suffered  them  by  an 

unresisting  neutrality  to  enlarge  their  dominion,  and 

I  multiply  their  demands  ? 
From  the  necessity  of  dispossessing  the  senattive 
faculties  of  the  influence  which  they  must  natucally 
^^ I 
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gam  bj  this  pre-occupadon  of  the  soul,  arises  that 
eonflicC  between  opposite  desires,  in  the  first  endea- 
Toors  after  a  religious  life ;  which  however  enthu- 
siastically it  may  have  been  described,  or  however 
contemptuously  ridiculed,  will  naturally  be  felt  in 
lome  degree,  though  varied  without  end,  by  different 
teomers  of  mind,  and  innumerable  circumstances  of 
health  or  condition,  greater  or  less  fervour,  more  or 
fewer  temptations  to  relapse. 

From  the  perpetual  necessity  of  consulting  the 
animal  ftcnlties,  m  our  provision  for  the  present  life, 
aiises  the  difficulty  of  withstanding  their  impulses, 
eren  in  cases  where  they  ought  to  be  of  no  weight ; 
for  the  motions  of  sense  are  instantaneous,  its  objects 
itrike  unsought,  we  are  accustomed  to  follow  its  di- 
rectionay  and  therefore  often  submit  to  the  sentence 
widioat  examining  the  authority  of  the  judge. 

Thus  it  appears,  upon  a  philosophical  estimate, 
tfaaty  supposing  the  mind,  at  any  certain  time,  in  an 
etjoipoise  between  the  pleasures  of  this  life  and  the 
h^p^  of  fatantjy  present  objects  falling  more  fre. 
<IBently  into  the  sc»le,  would  in  time  preponderate, 
lad  that  our  regard  for  an  invisible  state  would  grow 
every  moment  weaker,  till  at  last  it  would  lose  all  its 
activity,  and  become  absolutely  without  effect. 

To  prevent  this  dreadful  event,  the  balance  is  put 
into  our  own  hands,  and  we  have  power  to  transfer 
the  weight  to  either  side.  The  motives  to  a  life  of  ho- 
liness are  infinite,  not  less  than  the  favour  or  anger 
(^Omnipotence,  not  less  than  eternity  of  happiness 
or  misery.  But  these  can  only  influence  our  con- 
doct  as  uey  gain  our  attention,  which  the  business 
or  diversions  of  the  world  are  always  calling  off  by 
contrary  attractions. 

The  ereat  art  therefore  of  piety,  and  the  end  for 
which  M.  the  rites  of  religion  seem  to  be  institute, 
'^  ihid perpetual  renovation  of  the  motives  to  Villus, 
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by  a  volantary  employment  of  our  mind  in  the  con 
templation  of  its  excellence,  its  importance,  and  it 
necessity,  which,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  fte 
quenlly  and  more  willingly  resolved,  gain  a  motefoi 
cible  and  permanent  infiucnce,  till  io  time  they  be 
come  the  reigning  ideas,  the  standing  principles  < 
action,  and  the  test  by  which  every  thing  propose 
to  the  judgment  is  rejected  or  approved. 

To  facilitate  this  change  of  our  aflectionSt  it  is  nc 
cesaary  that  we  weaken  the  temptations  of  theworli 
by  retiring  at  certain  seasons  from  it :  for  its  it 
fluence  arising  only  from  its  presence,  is  much  \e> 
seuedwhen  it  becomes  the  object  of  solitary  mediu 
tion.  A  constant  residence  amidst  noise  and  plet 
sure  inevitably  obliterates  the  impresBione  of  |»et 
and  a  frequent  abstraction  of  ourselves  into  a  stat 
where  this  life,  like  the  next,  operates  only  upon  tl 
reason,  will  reinstate  religion  in  its  just  authodt 
even  witliout  those  inadiations  from  above,  the  ho[ 
of  which  I  have  no  intention  to  withdraw  from  tl 
sincere  and  the  diligent. 

This  is  that  conquest  of  the  world  and  of  ou 
selves,  which  has  been  always  considered  as  the  pe 
fection  of  human  nature ;  and  this  is  only  to  be  o1 
tained  by  fervent  prayer,  steady  resolutions,  and  ft 
quent  retirement  from  folly  and  vanity,  from  tl 
cares  of  avarice,  and  the  joys  of  intemperance,  fro 
the  lulling  sounds  of  deceitful  flattery,  and  tl 
tempting  sight  of  prosperous  wickedness. 
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N»  8.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  14,  1750. 


FBlilBr  poBDBS  prccMidi  tola  Tolnatas; 

,  .eeh.  mto  « t«it».  ,«  cogiW  «n»n. 

Jrv. 


For  be  Hutt  bat  cuuocaves  a  dime  in  tbooght, 
GoBlncti  die  danger  of  an  acteal  fonh. — CasxcH. 

ir  die  moit  actiFe  and  indostnoiu  of  mankind  was 
abfey  at  ihe  doae  of  life,  to  recollect  distinctly  his 
put  BOOKnta,  and  diatribate  them,  in  a  regular  ac- 
ooant,  aoooffding  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
ban  spent,  it  is  scaioely  to  be  imagined  how  few 
VBoldbe  maiked  ont  to  the  mind,  by  any  permanent 
ff  nsible  effects,  how  small  a  proportion  his  real  ac- 
tion would  bear  to  his  seeming  possibilities  of  action, 
bow  many  chasms  he  would  find  of  wide  and  conti- 
imed  Tacoity,  and  how  many  interstitial  spaces  un- 
fiUedy  even  in  the  most  tumultuous  hurries  of  busi- 
sees  and  the  most  eager  vdiemence  of  pursuit. 

It  is  said  fay  modem  philosophers,  that  not  only  the 
great  globes  of  matter  are  thinly  scattered  through 
the  njurene,  but  the  hardest  bodies  are  so  porous, 
&at,  if  all  matter  were  compressed  to  perfect  soli- 
dity, it  might  be  contained  in  a  cube  of  a  few  feet. 
In  Uke  manner,  if  all  die  employment  of  life  were 
crowded  into  the  time  which  it  really  occupied,  per- 
haps a  few  weeks,  days,  or  hours,  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  its  accompliMonent,  so  far  as  the  mind  was 
engaged  in  the  performance.     For  such  is  the  in- 
equality of  our  corporeal  to  our  intellectual  feculties, 
tbat  we  contrive  in  minutes  what  we  execute  in  years, 
^  the  soul  often  stands  an  idle  spectator  of  the 
bbour  of  the  hands  and  expedition  of  the  feet. 
F(Mr  this  reason,  the  ancient  generals  o{\fiU  (owiA 
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themselves  at  leisure  to  pursue  the  study  of  philoBO 
phy  in  the  camp ;  and  Lucan,  with  historical  Teni 
city,  makes  Csesar  relate  of  himself,  that  he  note< 
the  revolutions  of  the  stars  in  the  midst  of  prepara 
tions  for  battle. 

Media  inter  prcelia  semper 

Sideribus,  cselique  plagis,  superisque  Taca?i. 

Amid  the  storms  of  war,  with  cunous  eyes 
I  trace  the  planets  and  sanrey  the  skies. 

That  the  soul  always  exerts  her  pecuh'air  powers 
with  greater  or  less  force,  is  very  probable,  thong 
the  common  occasions  of  our  present  condition  re 
quire  but  a  small  part  of  that  incessant  cogitation 
and  by  the  natural  frame  of  our  bodies,  and  genera 
combination  of  the  world,  we  are  so  frequency  con 
demned  to  inactivity,  that  as  through  all  our  tin 
we  are  thinking,  so  for  a  great  part  of  our  time  n 
can  only  think. 

Lest  a  power  so  restless  should  be  either  unpn 
fitably  or  hurtfully  employed,  and  the  superfluitii 
of  intellect  run  to  waste,  it  is  no  vain  speculation  i 
consider  how  we  may  govern  our  thoughts,  restrai 
them  from  irregular  motions,  or  confine  them  froi 
boundless  dissipation. 

How  the  understanding  is  best  conducted  to  tl 
knowledge  of  science,  bv  what  steps  it  is  to  be  le 
forwards  in  its  pursuit,  now  it  is  to  be  cured  of  il 
defects,  and  habituated  to  new  studies,  has  been  tb 
inquiry  of  many  acute  and  learned  men,  whose  ol 
servations  I  shall  not  either  adopt  or  censure;  m 
purpose  being  to  consider  the  moral  discipline  of  tb 
mind,  and  to  promote  the  increase  of  virtue  rathi 
than  of  learning. 

This  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  neglected  f< 
want  of  remembering  that  all  action  has  its  origi 
in  the  mind,  and  that  therefore  to  suffer  the  thought 
to  be  vitiated,  is  to  poison  the  fountains  of  moi^alit^f 
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Fartlis 

what  it  is  »CiMt>pdoi,it 

hj  lef  oil  iug  viib 

hb  canstaBCT  rdax,  andln 

Ui  attention  firoM  Ac  abodowiiess  of  ibe  g:«^ 
adi  are  nt  IttBt  oonfidfently  popetrateiL  of  wlodk  die 
fint  oonoe|il]on  onl^  crept  intotlie  mind,  diagnbed 
in  ulcannii  i  iiihiiIm  itifa,  andnenaitted  radKr^Moa 

QfltML 

No  man  lias  ever  been  drawn  to  Giimes  by  lore  or 
jealoosT,  exwj  or  hatred,  but  be  can  tell  bow  easily 
be  wapxt  at  nrst  bsve  repelled  the  temptaticHi,  bow 
nadily  his  mind  wonld  have  obeyed  a  call  to  any 
odier  obfect,  and  how  weak  his  passion  has  been 
after  some  casual  avocation^  till  he  has  recalled  it 
a|[aia  to  bis  heart,  and  roTiTed  the  vipw  by  too  warm 
a  fondness. 

Such,  therefore,  is  the  impOTtance  of  keeping  rea- 
son a  constant  guard  over  imi^nation,  that  we  have 
otherwise  no  security  for  our  own  Tirtue,  but  may 
corrupt  our  hearts  in  the  most  recluse  solitude,  with 
nK^  pernicious  and  ^rannical  appetites  and  widies 
tlnn  the  commerce  of  the  world  will  generally  pro- 
duce ;  for  we  are  easily  shocked  by  crimes  whidi 
appear  at  once  in  their  full,  magnitude,  but  the  gra* 
dual  growth  of  our  own  wickedness,  endeared  by  in* 
teres^  and  palliated  by  all  the  artifk^es  of  self-deceit, 
gires  us  time  to  form  distinctions  in  our  own  favour, 


and  reason  by  degrees  submits  to  absurdity,  as  the:' 
eye  is  in  time  accommodated  to  darkness. 

In  this  disease  of  the  soul,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  apply  remedies  at  the  beginning ;  and 
therefore  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  what  thoughtg 
are  to  be  rejected  or  improved,  as  they  regard  the 
past,  present,  or  future ;  m  hopes  that  some  may  be 
awakened  to  caution  and  vigilance,  who,  perhaps, 
indulge  themselves  in  dangerous  dreams,  so  much 
the  more  dangerous,  because,  being  yet  only  dreams, 
they  are  concluded  iunocent. 

The  recollection  of  the  past  is  only  useful  by  way 
of  provision  for  the  future  ;  and  therefore,  in  review- 
ine  all  occurrences  that  fall  under  a  religious  ctm- 
sideration,  it  is  proper  that  a  man  stop  at  the  first 
thoughts,  to  remark  how  he  was  led  thither,  and 
why  he  continues  the  reflection.  If  he  is  dwelling 
with  delight  upon  a  stratagem  of  successful  fraud, 
a  night  of  licentious  riot,  or  an  intrigue  of  guilty 
pleasure,  let  him  summon  off  his  imagination  as  from 
an  unlawful  pursuit,  expel  those  passages  from  liil 
remembrance,  of  which,  though  he  cannot  seriously 
approve  them,  the  pleasure  overpowers  the  guilt, 
and  refer  them  to  a  future  hour,  when  they  may  be 
considered  with  greater  safety.  Such  an  hour  will 
certainly  come;  for  the  impressions  of  past  pleasure 
are  always  lessening,  but  the  sense  of  guilt,  whicb 
respects  futurity,  continues  the  same. 

The  serious  and  impartial  retrospect  of  our  con- 
duct is  indisputably  necessary  to  the  confirmation 
or  recovery  of  virtue,  and  is,  therefore,  recommend- 
ed under  the  name  of  self-examination,  by  divines, 
as  the  first  act  previous  to  repentance.  It  is,  indeed, 
of  so  great  use,  that  without  it  we  should  always  be 
J  to  begin  life,  be  seduced  for  ever  by  the  same  allure- 
I  monts,  and  misled  by  the  same  fallacies.     But  in 
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.  T  ihal  we  may  not  lose  the  advantage  of  our  ex- 
I 'jice,  we  must  endeavour  to  see  every  thing  in 
j  coper  form,  and  excite  in  ourselves  those  senti~ 
,r;  which  the  great  Author  of  nature  has  decreed 
'  ijncomitants  or  followers  of  good  or  bad  actions. 

e  wMv ;  tI  r  ififo  ;  rl  /.«  »■'»  ,U  inXi^&n  ; 
■■   'x»pijat,  fTiw>.iifirro,  jymrri  >i,  TfjTBif. 

ft  sleep,'  says  Pythagoras,  '  fall  upon  thy  eyes, 
|t  hast  thrice  reviewed  the  transactions  of  the 
Where  have  I  turned  aside  from  recti- 
nave  I  heen  doing?  What  have  I  left 
I,  which  I  ought  to  have  done?  Begin  thus 
e  first  act,  and  proceed ;  and  in  conclusion. 
jl  which  thou  hast  done,  be  troubled,  and  re- 
t  the  good.' 

:s  on  present  things  being  determined 
bbjects  before  us,  fall  not  under  those  indul- 
T  excursions,  which  I  am  now  considering. 
kanitot  forbear,  under  this  head,  to  caution 
Bid  tender  minds,  that  are  disturbed  by  the 
pis  of  wicked  imaginations,  against  too  great 
a  and  too  anxious  alarms  :  for  thoughts  are 
^Criminal,  when  they  are  first  chosen,  and  then 
I  'Olunlarily  continued. 

E>il  into  the  mind  of  god  or  man 

Mn^  come  and  go.  so  unapprav'd,  and  leave 

No  spoi  oc  slain  behind — Miiton. 

'■'■  futurity  chiefly  the  snares  are  lodged,  by  which 
imagination  is  entangled.  Futurity  is  the  proper 
||''  cif  hope  and  fear,  with  all  their  train  andpro- 
'  I) f  subordinate  apprehensions  and  desires.  In 
-ity  events  and  chances  are  yet  floating  at  large, 

i^Ut  apparent  connexion  with  their  causes,  and  ^ 
e  easily  indulge  the  liberty  of  gratifying  ou 
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selves  with  a  pleasingchoice.  To  pick  and  call  amon^ 
possible  adyantages  is,  as  the  civil  law  terms  it, » 
vacmtm  venire,  to  take  what  belongs  to  nobody ;  but 
it  has  this  hazard  in  it,  that  we  shall  be  unwilling  to 
quit  what  we  have  seized  though  an  owner  should  bs 
found.     It  is  easy  to  think  on  that  which  may  be 
gained,  till  at  last  we  resolve  to  gain  it,  and  to  inu^  i 
the  happiness  of  particular  conditions  till  we  can.  be  J 
easy  in  no  other.   We  ought,  at  least,  to  let  our  de-  j 
sires  fix  upon  nothing  in  another's  power  for  the  sake  i 
of  our  quiet,  or  in  another^s  possession  for  the  sake  j 
of  our  innocence.     When  a  man  finds  himself  led,  ^ 
though  by  a  train  of  honest  sentiments,  to  wish  for  i 
that  to  which  he  has  no  right,  he  should  start  back  as  ] 
from  a  pitfall  covered  with  flowers.    He  that  fandet  ^ 
he  should  benefit  the  public  more  in  a  great  station 
than  the  man  that  fills  it,  will  in  time  imagine  it  an  , 
act  of  virtue  to  supplant  him;  and  as  opposition  s^a- 
dily  kindles  into  hatred,  his  eagerness  to  do  that  ^ood^ 
to  which  he  is  not  called,  will  betray  him  to  cnmet,  , 
which  in  his  original  scheme  were  never  proposed. 
He  therefore  that  would  govern  his  actiond  by  the 
laws  of  virtue,  must  regulate  his  thoughts  by  those  of 
reason ;  he  must  keep  guilt  from  the  recesses  of  his 
heart,  and  remember  that  the  pleasures  of  fancy,  and 
the  emotions  of  desire,  are  more  dangerous  as  they 
are  more  hidden,  since  they  escape  the  awe  of  obser- 
vation, and  operate  equally  in  every  situation,  without 
'  the  concurrence  of  external  opportunities. 
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of  ibelnun^hqiis  of 
,he  is  sddom  «9uig  to  diufe  11  lor  aorr 
r  QB  die  nne  ferd  ;  forvhedier  k  be  diat  k^ 
fiAovs  an  enployBoit,  Bade  dioice  of  k  at  tint 
Doamt  of  ks  sakdUeness  to  kb  inciiiiatioii;  or 
viiea  aoddenl,  or  the  detenniBatioii  of  odien, 
placod  hnn  in  a  paiticvlar  statioii,  be^by  endea- 
iag  to  recoBcfle  bnaself  to  k,  gets  die  custom  of 
ing  k  only  on  die  fiiiiest  side ;  or  whether  every 
dunks  that  daas  to  which  he  beloi^  the  most 
zioiis,raerdy  because  he  has  h<moiued  k  widi  his 
e;  k  is  certain  that,  wkaterer  be  the  reason,  most 
kave  a  very  strong  and  acdye  prejudice  in  hr 
4ii  dieir  own  vocation,  always  woridng  iqpon  their 
Is,  and  inflaendng  thdr  bdiayionr. 
hm  partiality  is  sofficiendy  Tisible  in  every  rank 
e  kamam  species ;  but  it  exerts  itself  more  fre* 
Aw  and  with  greater  force  among  those  who  hare 
r  teamed  to  conceal  thdlr  sentiments  for  reasons 
)licyy  or  to  model  their  expressions  by  the  laws 
iliteness ;  and  therefore  the  chief  contests  of  wit 
Dg  artificers  and  handicraftsmen  arise  from  a 
lal  endeavour  to  exalt  one  trade  by  depreciating 

rem  the  same  principle  are  derived  many  conso* 
US  to  alleviate  the  inconveniences  to  which  every 
Qg  is  peculiarly  exposed.  A  blacksmith  was 
y  pleasing  himself  at  his  anvil,  with  observing 
,  though  his  trade  was  hot  and  sooty,  laborious 

unhealthj^  yet  he  had  the  honour  of  lmi\g  ^)^  \v\^ 
rjr.  F 
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hammer,  he  got  his  bread  like  a  man,  and  if  hii 
should  rise  in  the  world,  and  keep  his  coach,  nol 
could  reproach  him  that  his  father  was  a  tailor. 

A  man,  truly  zealous  for  his  fraternity,  is  nev 
irresistibly  flattered,  as  when  some  rival  callii 
mentioned  with  contempt.  Upon  this  princip 
linen-draper  boasted  that  he  had  got  a  new  custo 
whom  he  could  safely  trust,  for  he  could  hav 
doubt  of  his  honesty,  since  it  was  known,  from 
questionable  authority,  that  he  was  now  filing  t 
in  Chancery  to  delay  payment  for  the  clothes  w 
he  had  worn  the  last  seven  years ;  and  he  himseli 
heard  him  declare,  in  a  public  coffee-house,  tb 
looked  upon  the  whole  generation  of  woollen-drf 
to  be  such  despicable  wretches,  that  no  gentle 
ought  to  pay  them. 

It  has  been  observed  that  physicians  and  lain 
are  no  friends  to  religion;  and  many  conjectures 
been  formed  to  discover  the  reason  of  such  a  co 
nation  between  men  who  agree  in  nothing  else, 
who  seem  less  to  be  affected,  in  their  own  provii 
by  religious  opinions,  than  any  other  part  of  the  < 
munity.  The  truth  is,  very  few  of  them  have  tho 
about  religion;  but  they  have  all  seen  a  parson; 
him  in  a  habit  different  from  their  own,  and  then 
declared  war  against  him.  A  young  student 
the  inns  of  court,  who  has  often  attacked  the  ci 
of  his  father's  parish  with  such  arguments  as  hi 
quaintances  could  furnish,  and  returned  to  town^ 
out  success,  is  now  gone  down  with  a  resolution  t 
stroy  him :  for  he  has  learned  at  last  how  to  ma 
a  prig,  and  if  he  pretends  to  hold  him  again  to  s 
gism,  he  has  a  catch  in  reserve^  which  neither 
nor  metaphysics  can  resist. 

I  laugh  to  think  how  your  unshaken  Cato 
Will  look  flghas^  when  onforeseen  destruction 
Pours  in  upon  hua  thus. 
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nalignity  of  soldiers  and  sailors  against  each 
as  been  often  experienced  at  Uie  cost  of 
^nntry,  and,  perhaps,  no  order  of  men  have 
tj  of  more  acrimony,  or  longer  continuance, 
upon  our  late  successes  at  sea,  some  new 
ons  were  concerted  for  establishing  the  rank 
naval  commanders,  a  captain  of  foot  very 
remarked,  that  nothing  was  more  absurd 
give  any  honorary  reward  to  seamen,  *  for 
'  says  he,  *  ought  only  to  be  won  by  bravery, 
the  world  knows  that  in  a  sea-fight  there  is 
^r,  and  therefore  no  evidence  of  courage.* 
ilthough  this  general  desire  of  aggrandizing 
ves  by  raising  their  profession,  betrays  men 
ousand  ridiculous  and  mischievous  acts  of 
Ltation  and  detraction,  yet  as  almost  all  pas- 
ivQ. their  good  as  well  as  bad  effects,  it  hke- 
ccites  ingenuity,  and   sometimes  raises  an 
and  useful  emulation  of  diligence.     It  may 
srved  in  general,  that  no  trade  had  ever 
I  the  excellence  to  which  it  is  now  improved* 
professors  looked  upon  it  with  the  eye  of  in-> 
t  spectators ;  the  advances  from  the  first  rude 
must  have  been  made  by  men  who  valued 
Ives  for  performaujces,  for  which  scarce  any 
'ould  be  persuaded  to  esteem  them, 
pleasing  to  contemplate  a  manufacture  rising 
iy  from  its  first  mean  state  by  the  successive 
of  innumerable  minds ;  to  consider  the  first 
trunk  of  an  oak,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  shep- 
luld  scarce  venture  to  cross  a  brook  swelled 
shower,  enlarged  at  last  into  a  ship  of  war, 
Qg  fortresses,  terrifying  nations,  setting  storms 
Hows  at  defiance,  and  visiting  the  remotest 
f  the  globe.     And  it  might  contribute  to  dis- 
i  to  a  kinder  regard  for  die  labours  of  one  an- 
f  we  were  to  consider  from  what  uupromi^vtk^ 
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beginnings  the  most  useftil  productions  <yf  ttrt  Wl 
probably  arisen.  Who,  when  he  saw  the  firtt  Mii 
or  asheSy  by  a  casual  intenseness  of  heat  mA 
into  a  metalline  form,  rugged  with  excreicences,  ai 
clouded  with  impurities,  would  have  imagined,  ll 
in  this  shapeless  lump  lay  concealed  so  many  fiQ 
yeniences  of  life,  as  would  in  time  constitute  ia  |(H 
part  of  the  happiness  of  the  world  ?  Tet  by  Ml 
such  fortuitous  liquefaction  was  mankind  taup^hl 
procure  a  body  at  once  in  a  high  degree  Bohd  i 
transparent,  which  might  admit  the  light  of  the  m 
and  exclude  the  violence  of  the  wind ;  which  mig 
extend  the  sight  of  the  philosopher  to  new  rang 
of  existence,  and  charm  him  at  one  time  with  t 
unbounded  extent  of  the  material  creation,  and 
another  with  the  endless  subordination  of  animal  111 
and,  what  is  yet  of  more  importance,  might  sopf 
the  decays  of  nature,  and  succour  old  age  with  s<i 
sidiary  sight.  Thus  was  the  first  artificer  in  gll 
employed,  though  without  his  own  knowledge  or  e 
pectation.  He  was  facilitating  and'  prolonging  tl 
enjoyment  of  light,  enlarging  the  avenues  of  scienc 
and  conferring  the  highest  and  most  lasting  pb 
sures ;  he  was  enabling  the  student  to  contemph 
nature,  and  the  beauty  to  behold  herself. 

This  passion  for  the  honour  of  a  profession,  li 
that  for  the  grandeur  of  our  own  country,  is  to 
regulated,  not  extinguished.  Every  man,  fVom  i 
highest  to  the  lowest  station,  ought  to  warm  his  hei 
and  animate  his  endeavours  witi^  the  hopes  of  bei 
useful  to  the  world,  by  advancing  the  art  which 
is  his  lot  to  exercise ;  and  for  that  end  he  must  i 
cessarily  consider  the  whole  extent  of  its  applicatic 
and  the  whole  weight  of  its  'importance.  But 
him  not  too  readily  imagine  that  another  is  ill  e: 
ployed,  because,  for  want  of  fuller  knowledge  of  1 
business,  he  is  not  able  to  comprehend  its  di^ 
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man  ought  to  endeayour  at  eminence,  not  by 
J  others  down,  but  by  raising  himself,  and  en- 
the  pleasure  of  his  own  superiority,  whether  ima- 
or  real,  without  interrupting  others  in  the 
felicity.  The  philosopher  may  very  justly  be 
ited  with  the  extent  of  his  views,  and  the  arti- 
with  the  readiness  of  his  hands ;  but  let  the  one 
['iemember,  that,  without  mechanical  performances, 
Mned  speculation  is  an  empty  dream,  and  the 
odier,  tha^  without  theoretical  reasoning,  dexterity 
li  little  more  than  a  brute  instinct. 


N*  10.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  21,  1750. 


Poathabni  tamen  illonim  mea  aeria  ludo. — ^Viboil. 
For  trifling  sports  I  quitted  grave  affairs. 

Thb  number  of  correspondents  which  increases  every 
hj  upon  ^le,  shews  that  my  paper  is  at  least  distin- 

fished  from  the  common  productions  of  the  press, 
is  no  less  a  proof  of  eminence  to  have  many  ene- 
mies than  many  friends,  and  I  look  upon  every  letter, 
whether  it  contains  encomiums  or  reproaches,  as  an 

aaal  attestation  of  rising  credit.     The  only  pain, 
dch  I  can  feel  from  my  correspondence,  is  the 
fear  of  dbgusting  those,  whose  letters  I  shall  neg- 
lect; and  therefore  I  take  this  opportunity  of  remind, 
ing  them,  that  in  disapproving  their  attempts,  when- 
ever it  may  happen,  I  only  return  the  treatment  which 
I  often  receive.     Besides,  many  particular  motives 
mfluence  a  writer,  known  only  to  himself,  or  his  pri- 
vate friends;  and  it  maybe  justly  concluded,  that 
not  all  letters  which  are  postponed  are  rejected,  nor 
all  that  are  rejected  critically  condemned. 

Having  thus  eased  mjr  heart  of  the  only  appteVien- 
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sion  that  sat  heavy  on  it,  I  can  please  myself  iriU 
the  candour  of  Benevolus,  who  encourages  me  fi^ 
proceed,  without  sinlung  under  the  anger  of  EEn 
tilla,  who  quarrels  with  me  for  being  old  and 
and  for  wanting  both  activity  of  body  and  sjprii 
liness  of  mind ;  feeds  her  monkey  with  my  laciioi»< 
tionSy  and  refuses  any  reconciliation,  till  I  have  •»• 
peared  in  vindication  of  masquerades.  That  sit 
may  not  however  imagine  me  without  support^  sid 
left  to  rest  wholly  upon  my  own  fortitude^  1  MU 
now  publish  some  letters  which  I  have  received  fioH 
men  as  well  dressed,  and  as  handsome,  as  her  &- 
vourite ;  and  others  from  ladies,  whom  I  sincerdy 
believe  as  young,  as  rich,  as*  gay,  as  pretty,  as  fr* 
shionable,  and  as  often  toasted  and  treated  as  herseK 

*  A  set  of  candid  readers  send  their  respects  to 
the  Hambler,  and  acknowledge  his  merit  in  so  weD 
beginning  a  work  that  may  be  of  public  benefit. 
But,  superior  ,as  his  genius  is  to  the  impertineucjBi 
of  a  trifling  age,  they  cannot  help  a  wish,  that  he 
would  condescend  to  the  weakness  of  minds  softened 
by  perpetual  amusements,  and  now  and  then  throw 
in,  like  his  predecessors,  some  papers  of  a  gay  and 
humorous  turn.  Too  fair  a  neld  now  lies  open, 
with  too  plentiful  a  harvest  of  follies !  let  the  chee^ 
ful  Thalia  put  in  her  sickle,  and,  singing  at  her  woik; 
deck  her  hair  with  red  and  blue/ 

'A  lady  sends  her  compliments  to  the  Rambler,  an< 
desires  to  know  by  what  other  name  she  may  direc 
to  him;  what  are  nis  set  of  friends,  his  amusements 
what  his  way  of  thinking,  with  regard  to  the  livin 
world,  and  its  ways;  in  short,  whether  he  is  a  pl»] 
son  now  alive,  and  in  town?  If  he  be,  she  will  d 
hereelf  the  honour  to  write  to  him  pretty  often,  an 
hopes,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  the  better  for  his  a^ 
vice  and  animadversions;  for  his  animadversions  o 
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l£  xhn  neighbonin  at  least.  But  if  he  is  a  mere  68say- 
^  ,  ilk,  and  troubles  not  himself  with  the  manners  of  the 
f  j  age,  she  is  sorry  to  tell  him,  that  even  the  genius  and 
^  oorrectness  of  an  Addison  will  not  secure  him  from 
J^  neglect' 

No  man  is  so  much  abstracted  from  common  life, 
Is  not  to  feel  a  particular  pleasure  from  the  regard  of 
die  female  world;  the  candid  writers  of  the  first  billet 
will  not  be  offended,  that  my  haste  to  satisfy  a  lady 
i^  bas  hurried  their  address  too  soon  out  of  my  mind, 
itt  and  that  I  refer  them  for  a  reply  to  some  future  pa- 
^  per,  in  order  to  tell  this  curious  inquirer  after  my 
^  other  name,  the  answer  of  a  philosopher  to  a  man, 
who.  meeting  him  in  the  street,  desired  to  see  what  he 
canned  under  his  cloak;  I  carry  it  there,  says  he, 
tkat  you  may  not  see  it.  But  though  she  is  never  to 
^  know  my  name,  she  may  often  see  my  face ;  for  I  am 
j  of  her  opinion,  lliat  a  diurnal  writer  ought  to  view 
the  world,  and  that  he  who  neglects  his  contempo- 
raries, may  be,  with  justice,  neglected  by  them. 

'  Lady  Racket  sends  compliments  to  the  Rambler, 
and  lets  him  know,  she  shall  have  cards  at  her  house, 
every  Sunday,  the  remainder  of  the  season,  where  he 
will  be  sure  of  meeting  all  the  good  company  in 
town.  By  this  means  she  hopes  to  see  his  papers  in- 
terspersed with  living  characters.  She  longs  to  see 
the  torch  of  truth  produced  at  an  assembly,  and  to 
admire  the  charming  lustre  it  will  throw  on  the 
jewels,  complexions,  and  behaviour,  of  every  dear 
creature  there/ 

It  is  a  rule  with  me  to  receive  every  offer  with  the 
same  civilitjr  as  it  is  made;  and,  therefore,  though 
Lady  Racket  may  have  had  some  reason  to  guess,  that 
I  seldom  frequent  card-tables  on  Sundays,  I  shall  not 
insist  upon  an  exception,  which  may  to  her  appear 
of  so  little  force.     My  business  has  been  to  \\evr,^^ 
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opportunity  was  offered,  every  place  in  which  jnan- 
kiiul  was  to  be  seen;  but  at  card-tables,  howevs 
brilliant,  I  have  always  thought  my  visit  lost,  fori 
could  know  nothing  of  the  company,  but  their  d[odi» 
and  their  faces.  I  saw  their  looks  clouded  at  thl 
beginning  of  every  game  with  a  uniform  solidtadei 
now  and  then  in  its  progress  varied  with  a  short  tri- 
umph, at  one  time  wrinkled  with  cunning,  at  anodier 
deadened  with  despondency,  or  by  accident  flushed 
with  rage  at  the  unskilful  or  unlucky  play  of  a 
partner.  From  such  assemblies,  in  whatever  humour 
I  happened  to  enter  them,  I  was  quickly  forced  to 
retire ;  they  were  too  trifling  for  me  when  I  was  grave, 
and  too  dull  when  I  was  cheerful. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  value  myself  upon  this  token  of 
regard  from  a  lady  who  is  not  afraid  to  stand  before 
the  torch  of  truth.  Let  her  not,  however,  consult  her 
curiosity  more  than  her  prudence:  but  reflect  a  mo- 
ment on  the  fate  of  Semele,  who  might  have  lived 
the  favourite  of  Jupiter,  if  she  could  have  been  con- 
tent without  his  thunder.  It  is  dangerous  for  mortal 
beauty,  or  terrestrial  virtue,  to  be  examined  by  too 
strong  a  light.  The  torch  of  truth  shews  much  that 
we  cannot,  and  all  that  we  would  not  see*  In  a  face 
dimpled  with  smiles,  it  has  often  discovered  malevo- 
leiH^e  and  envy,  and  detected  under  jewels  and  bro- 
cade, the  frightful  forms  of  poverty  and  distress.  A 
fine  hand  of  cards  have  changed  before  it  into  a  thou- 
sand spectres  of  sickness,  misery,  and  vexation;  and 
immense  sums  of  money,  while  the  winner  counted 
them  with  transport,  have  at  the  first  glimpse  of  this 
unwelcome  lustre  vanished  from  before  him.  If  her 
Ladyship  therefore  designs  to  continue  her  assembly, 
I  would  advise  her  to  shun  such  dangerous  experi- 
ments, to  satisfy  herself  with  common  appearances, 
and  to  light  up  her  apartments  rather  with  myrtle 
than  the  torch  of  truth. 
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^  A  modeit  yonng  man  sends  his  semce  to  the 
ttQthor  of  the  Rambler,  and  will  be  very  willing  to 
assist  him  in  his  work,  but  is  sadly  afraid  of  being 
discouraged  by  having  his  first  essay  rejected,  a  dis- 
mcehe  has  ^wofully  experienced  in  every  offer  he 
bad  made  of  it  to  every  new  writer  of  every  new  pa- 
per; but  he  comforts  himself  by  thinking  without 
vanity,  that  this  has  been  from  a  peculiar  favour  of 
the  muses,  who  saved  his  performance  from  being 
Imridd  in  trash,  and  reserved  it  to  appear  with  lustre 
Id  the  Rambler/ 

I  am  equally  a  friend  to  modesty  and  enterprise; 
iBid  therefore  shall  think  it  an  honour  to  correspond 
with  a  young  man  who  possesses  both  in  so  emment 
t  degree.  Youth  is,  indeed,  the  time  in  which  these 
qualities  ought  chiefly  to  be  found;  modesty  suits 
well  with  inexperience,  and  enterprise  with  health 
and  vigour,  ana  an  extensive  prospect  of  life.  One 
of  my  predecessors  has  justly  observed;  that  though 
modesty  has  an  amiable  and  winning  appearance,  it 
ought  not  to  hinder  the  exertion  of  the  active  powers, 
bot  that  a  man  should  shew,  under  his  blushes,  a 
latent  resolution.  This  point  of  perfection,  nice  as 
it  is,  ray  correspondent  seems  to  have  attained.  That 
lie  is  modest,  his  own  declaration  may  evince ;  and, 
I  think,  the  latent  resolution  may  be  discovered  in  his 
letter  by  an  acute  observer*  I  will  advise  him,  since 
he  so  well  deserves  my  precepts,  not  to  be  discou- 
raged, though  the  Rambler  should  prove  equally  en- 
vious, or  tasteless,  with  the  rest  of  this  fraternity.  If 
his  paper  is  refused,  the  presses  of  England  are  open, 
let  him  try  the  judgment  of  the  public.  If,  as  it  has 
sometimes  happened  in  general  combinations  against 
merit,  he  cannot  persuade  the  world  to  buv  his  works^ 
he  may  present  them  to  his  friends ;  and  it  his  friends 
are  seized  with  the  epidemical  infatuation,  atvd  c^tv- 
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not  find  his  genius,  or  will  not  confess  i%f  lethin 
refer  his  cause  to  posterity,  and  reserve  his  h 
for  a  wiser  age. 

Thus  have  I  dispatched  some  of  my  correspoi 
in  the  usual  manner,  with  fair  words,  and  gene 
vility.  But  to  Flirtilla,  the  gay  Flirtilla,  whal 
I  reply?  Unable  as  I  am  to  fly,  at  her  command 
land  and  seas,  or  to  supply  her,  from  week  to 
with  the  fashions  of  Paris,  or  the  intrigues  o 
dridy  I  am  yet  not  willing  to  incur  her  farthe 
pleasure,  and  would  save  my  papers  from  her  m 
on  any  reasonable  terms.  By  what  propiti 
therefore,  may  I  atone  for  my  former  gravit 
open,  without  trembling,  the  future  letters  o 
sprightly  persecutor?    To  write  in  defence  o1 

3uerades  is  no  easy  task ;  yet  something  difficu 
aring  may  well  be  required,  as  the  price  of  i 
portant  an  approbation.  I  therefore  consult 
this  great  emergency,  a  man  of  high  reputation 
life,  who  having  added,  to  his  other  accomplish] 
no  mean  proficiency  in  the  minute  philosophy 
the  fifth  perusal  of  her  letter,  broke  out  with  rs 
into  these  words: — '  And  can  you,  Mr.  Rai 
stand  out  against  this  charming  creature?  1< 
know,  at  least,  that  from  this  moment  Nigrini 
votes  his  life  and  his  labours  to  her  service.  Is 
any  stubborn  prejudice  of  education,  that  stant 
tween  thee  and  tne  most  amiable  of  mankind  ? 
hold,  Flirtilla,  at  thy  feet,  a  man  grown  gray  i 
study  of  those  noble  arts  by  which  right  and  ^ 
maybe  confounded;  by  which  reason  maybe  bli 
when  we  have  a  mind  to  escape  from  her  inspe 
and  caprice  and  appetite  instated  in  uncontrolled 
mand  and  boundless  dominion !  Such  a  casuis 
surely  engage,  with  certainty  of  success,  in  vii 
tion  of  an  entertainment,  which  in  an  instant 
confidence  to  the  timorous^  and  kindles  ardour 
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Id;  an  entertainment  where  the  virilance  of  jea- 
uy  has  so  often  been  eluded,  and  the  virgin  is  set 
t  from  the  necessity  of  languishing  in  silence ; 
lere  all  the  outward  works  of  chastity  are  at  once 
molished;  where  the  heart  is  laid  open  without  a 
ndi;  where  bashfulness  may  survive  virtue,  and 
wish  is  crushed  under  the  frown  of  modesty.  Far 
aker  influence  than  Flirtilla's  might  gain  over  an 
Tocate  for  such  amusements.  It  was  declared  by 
mpey»  that,  if  the  commonwealth  was  violated,  he 
ila  stamp  with  his  foot,  and  raise  an  army  out  of 
i  ground;  if  the  riehts  of  pleasure  are  again  in- 
led,  let  but  FlirtiUa  cr^ck  her  fan,  neither  pens 
r  swords  shall  be  wanting  at  the  summons;  the 
;  and  the  colonel  shall  march  out  at  her  command, 
i  neither  law  nor  reason  shall  stand  before  us.' 
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Non  Dindymene,  non  advtis  qoatit 
Mentem  saoerdotmn  incola  Pythius, 

Non  Liber  eeque,  oon  acata 
Sic  gemiDant  Corybantes  sera, 
Tiistes  at  irae, Hor. 

Yet  O!  remember,  not  the  god  of  wine. 

Nor  Pythian  Phoebas  from  his  inmost  shrine. 

Nor  Dindymene,  nor  her  priests  possest. 

Can  with  their  sounding  cymbals  shake  the  breast. 

Like  furious  anger.— Francis. 

E  maxim  which  Periander  of  Corinth,  one  of  the 
en  sages  of  Greece,  left  as  a  memorial  of  his 
>wledge  and  benevolence,  was  x6\ov  icpcirec,  '  Be 
ster  of  thy  anger.'  He  considered  anger  as  the 
at  disturber  of  human  life,  the  chief  enemy  both 
public  happiness  and  private  tranquillity,  and 
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thought  that  he  could  not  lay  on  posterity  a  strong 
obligation  to  reverence  his  memory,  than  by  leavog 
them  a  salutary  caution  against  this  outragemM 
passion. 

To  what  latitude  Periander  might  extend  the  WOBJ 
the  brevity  of  his  precept  will  scarce  allow  us  to  con 
>  jecture.  From  anger,  in  its  full  import,  protraote 
into  malevolence,  and  exerted  in  revenge,  arise,  iB 
deed,  many  of  the  evils  to  which  the  life  of  maa  i 
exposed.  By  anger  operating  upon  power  are  pits 
duced  the  subversion  of  cities,  the  desolation  ( 
countries,  the  massacre  of  nations,  and  9II  tfaos 
dreadful  and  astonishing  calamities  which  fill  tb 
histories  of  the  world,  and  which  could  not  be  rea 
at  any  distant  pcnnt  of  time,  when  the  passions  stan 
neutral,  and  every  motive  and  principle  is  left  to  if 
natural  force,  without  some  doubt  of  the  truth  of  th 
relation,  did  we  not  see  the  same  causes  still  tendioj 
to  the  same  effects,  and  only  acting  with  less  vigov 
for  want  of  the  same  concurrent  opportunities* 

But  this  gigantic  and  enormous  species  of  ange 
falls  not  properly  under  the  animadversion  of 
writer,  whose  chi^  end  is  the  regulation  of  commo 
life,  and  whose  precepts  are  to  recommend  them 
selves  by  their  general  use.  Nor  is  this  essay  is 
tended  to  expose  the  tragical  or  fatal  effects  even  c 
private  malignity.  The  anger  which  I  propose  noi 
for  my  subject  is  such  as  make  those  who  indulg 
it  more  troublesome  than  formidable,  and  rank 
them  rather  with  hornets  and  wasps,  than  with  basi 
lisks  and  lions.  I  have,  therefore,  prefixed  a  mott 
which  characterises  this  passion,  not  so  much  by  th 
mischief  that  it  causes,  as  by  the  noise  that  it  utten 

There  is  in  the  world  a  certain  class  of  mortali 
known,  and  contentedly  known,  by  the  appellatia 
of  passionate  men,  who  imagine  themselves  entitle 
by  that  distinction  to  be  provoked  on  every  sligl 
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,  oecftskm,  and  to  vent  their  rage  in  ▼ehement  and 
I  fierce  vociferations,  in  furious  menaces  and  licentioug 
I  Teapproac^es.  Their  rage,  indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
^  fiuBes  away  in  outcries  of  injury  and  protestations  of 
^  vengeance,  and  seldoq^  proceeds  to  actual  violence, 

J^amB  a  drawer  or  link-boy  falls  in  their  way ;  but 
they  interrupt  the  quiet  of  tiiose  that  happen  to  be 
^  lidun  the  neach  of  their  clamours,  obstruct  the 
coviie  of  conrersatioa,  and  disturb  the  enjoyment 
ofaodcty. 
Men  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  not  without  under- 
\  atBudiiig  or  virtue,  and  are,  therefore,  not  always 
^  tteated  with  the  severity  which  their  neglect  of  tne 
'  one  of  all  about  them  might  justly  provoke ;  they 
bane  obtaiDiOd  a  kind  of  prescription  for  their  folly, 
and  are  considered  by  their  companicms  as  under  a 
predominant  influence  that  leaves  them  not  masters 
of  their  conduct  or  language,  as  acting  without  con- 
sciousness, and  rushing  into  mischief  with  a  mist  be- 
fore their  eyes ;  they  are  therefore  pitied  rather  than 
censured,  and  their  sallies  are  passed  over  as  the 
involuntary  blows  of  a  man  agitated  by  the  spasms 
of  a.,  convulsion. 

It  is -surely  not  to  be  observed  without  indignation, 
that  men  may  be  found  of  minds  mean  enough  to  be 
satisfied  with  this  treatment;  wretches  who  are  proud 
to  obtain  the  privilege  of  madmen,  and  can,  without 
shame,  and  without  regret,  consider  themselves  as 
receiving  hourly  pardons  from  their  companions,  and 
giving  Uiem  continual  opportunities  of  exercising 
their  patience,  and  boasting  their  clemency. 

Pride  is  imdoubtedly  the  original  of  anger  ;  but 
pride,  like  every  other  passion,  if  it  once  breaks  loose 
from  reason,  counteracts  its  own  purposes.  A  pas- 
sionate man,  upon  the  review  of  his  day,  will  have 
very  few  gratifications  to  ofier  to  his  pride,  when  he 
has  considered  how  his  outrages  were  caused,  why 
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they  were  borae,  and  in  what  they  are  likely  to  enl 
at  last. 

Those  sudden  bursts  of  rage  generally  break  oit 
upon  small  occasions  ;  for  life,  unhappy  as  it  is,  eta* 
not  supply  great  evils  as  frequently  as  the  man  oC 
fire  thinks  it  fit  to  be  enraged ;  therefore,  the  first  re- 
flection upon  his  violence  must  shew  him  that  he  v 
mean  enough  to  be  driven  from  his  post  by  eveij 
petty  incident,  that  he  is  the  mere  slave  of  casnalty, 
and  that  his  reason  and  virtue  are  in  the  power  ol 
the  wind. 

One  motive  there  is  of  these  loud  extravi^ances 
which  a  man  is  careful  to  conceal  from  others,' ant 
does  not  always  discover  to  himself.  He  that  findi 
his  knowledge  narrow,  and  his  arguments  weak,  am 
by  consequence  his  suffrage  not  much  regarded,  ii 
sometimes  in  hope  of  gaining  that  attention,  by  hi 
clamours,  which  he  cannot  otherwise  obtain,  and  i 
pleased  with  remembering  that  at  last  he  made  him 
self  heard,  that  he  had  the  power  to  interrupt  tho« 
whom  he  could  not  confute,  and  suspend  the  decisioi 
which  he  could  not  guide. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  fury  to  which  many  men  givi 
way  among  their  servants  and  domestics ;  they  fee 
their  own  ignorance,  they  see  their  own  insignifi 
cance,  and  therefore,  they  endeavour  by  their  furj 
to  fright  away  contempt  from  before  them,  'when  the; 
know  it  must  follow  them  behind ;  and  diink  them 
selves  eminently  masters,  when  they  see  one  foil 
tamely  complied  with,  only  lest  refusal  or  dela 
should  provoke  them  to  a  greater. 

These  temptations  cannot  but  be  owned  to  hav 
some  force.  It  is  so  little  pleasing  to  any  man  to  se 
himself  wholly  overlooked  in  the  mass  of  things,  the 
he  may  be  allowed  to  try  a  few  expedients  for  pre 
curing  some  kind  of  supplemental  dignity,  and  us 
some  endeavour  to  add  weight,  by  die  violence  ( 
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..  Ids  temper,  to  the  lightness  of  his  other  powers.  But 
thb  has  now  been  long  practised,  and  found  upon 
i  the  most  exact  estimate,  not  to  produce  advantages 
0^  equal  to  its  inconveniences  :  for  it  appears  not  that 
2 .  a  man  can  by  uproar,  tumult,  and  bluster,  alter  any 
tn  one's  opinion  of  his  understanding,  or  gain  influence 
bf^  except  over  those  whom  fortune  or  nature  have  made 
Ysgi  Us  dependants.  He  may,  by  a  steady  perseverance 
il:»  m  his  ferocity,  fright  his  children,  and  harass  his 
s:l  lenrants,  but  the  rest  of  the  world  will  look  on  and 
-  laugh ;  and  he  will  have  the  comfort  at  last  of  think- 
^  iog,  that  he  lives  only  to  raise  contempt  and  hatred, 
emotions  to  which  wisdom  and  virtue  would  be  al- 
irayg  unwilling  to  give  occasion.  He  has  contrived 
ooly  to  make  those  fear  him,  whom  every  reasonable 
being  is  endeavouring  to  endear  by  kmdness,  and 
nmst  content  himself  with  the  pleasure  of  a  triumph 
obtained  by  trampling  on  them  who  could  not  resist. 
He  must  perceive  that  the  apprehension,  which  his 
presence  causes,  is  not  the  awe  of  his  virtue,  but  the 
dread  of  his  brutality,  and  that  he  has  given  up  the 
felicity  of  being  loved,  without  gaining  the  honour  of 
being  reverenced. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  ill  consequence  of  the  fre- 
quent indulgence  of  this  blustering  passion,  which  a 
man,  by  often  calling  to  his  assistance,  will  teach,  in 
a  short  time,  to  intrude  before  the  summons,  to  rush 
upon  him  with  resistless  violence,  and  without  any 
previous  notice  of  its  approach.    He  will  find  himself 
liable  to  be  inflamed  at  the  first  touch  of  provocation* 
and  unable  to  retain  his  resentment  till  he  has  a  full 
conviction  of  the  ofience,  to  proportion  his  anger  to 
the  cause,  or  to  regulate  it  by  prudence  or  by  duty. 
When  a  man  has  once  sufiered  his  mind  to  be  thus 
vitiated,  he  becomes  one  of  the  most  hateful  and  un- 
happy beings.    He  can  give  no  security  to  himself 
that  he  shall  not,  at  the  next  interview,  alienate  b^ 
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dome  sudden  transport  his  deafest  friend ;  or  bn 
out,  upon  some  slight  contradiction,  into  such  tei 
of  rudeness  as  can  never  be  perfectly  forgott 
Whoever  converses  with  him,  lives  with  the  sus 
cion  and  solicitude  of  a  man  that  plays  with  a  ta 
tiger,  always  under  a  necessity  of  watching  the  i 
ment  in  which  the  capricious  savage  shall  begit 
growl. 

It  is  told  by  Prior,  in  a  panegyric. on  the  Earl 
Dorset,  that  his  servants  used  to  put  themselves 
his  way  when  he  was  angry,  because  he  was  sure 
recompense  them  for  any  indignities  which  he  ma 
them  suffer.  This  is  the  round  of  a  passionate  ma 
life ;  he  contracts  debts  when  he  is  furious,  which 
virtue,  if  he  has  virtue,  obliges  him  to  discharge 
the  return  of  reason.  He  spends  his  time  in  outn 
and  acknowledgment,  injury  and  reparation.  Oi 
there  be  any  who  hardens  himself  in  oppression,  i 
justifies  the  wrong  because  he  has  done  it,  his 
sensibility  can  ma^e  small  part  of  his  praise,  or 
happiness;  he  only  adds  deliberate  to  hasty  fo! 
aggpravates  petulance  by  contumacy,  and  de8tr< 
the  only  plea  that  he  cs^n  offer  for  the  tendem 
and  patience  of  mankind. 

Yet,  even  this  degree  of  depravity  we  may  be  o 
tent  to  pity,  because  it  seldom  wants  a  punishm 
equal  to  its  guilt.  Nothing  is  more  despicable 
more  miserable  than  the  old  age  of  a  passion 
man.  When  the  vigour  of  youth  fails  him,  and 
amusements  pall  with  frequent  repetition,  his  oc< 
sional  rage  sinks  by  decay  of  strength  into  peevii 
ness  ;  that  peevishness,  for  want  of  novelty  s 
variety,  becomes  habitual ;  the  world  falls  off  fr 
around  him  ;  and  he  is  left,  as  Homer  expresses 
^iwdtav  ^iXov  Klip,  to  devour  his  own  heart  in  s< 
tude  and  contempt. 
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Misenini  parv&  stipe  focilat,  ut  padibundoi 

Exercere  sales  inter  convivia  possit 

^Tu  mitis,  et  acri 

Asperitate  carens,  positoque  per  omnia  fasta. 
Inter  ut  asqoales  onus  numeraris  amicos, 
Obsequinmqne  doces,  et  amoreoi  qusris  amando. 

Luc  ANUS  ad  Pisonem. 

Unlike  the  ribald  whose  licentious  jest 
PoHntes  his  banquet,  and  insults  his  guest ; 
From  wealth  and  grandeur  easj  to  descend. 
Thou  joy'st  to  lose  the  master  in  the  friend  t 
We  round  thy  board  the  cheerful  menials  fee. 
Gay  with  the  smile  of  bland  equality ;  * 

No  social  care  the  gracious  lord  disaains, 
Love  prompts  to  love,  and  reverence  rev'rence  gains. 

'To  THE  Rambler. 
'SIR, 

A  you  seem  to  have  devoted  your  labours  to  virtue, 
dDUOt  forbear  to  inform  you  of  one  species  of 
telty  with  which  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters  per- 
n  does  not  often  make  him  acquainted :  and 
ichy  as  it  seems  to  produce  no  other  advantage  to 
«e  that  practise  it  than  a  short  gratification  of 
tughtless  vanity,  may  become  less  common  when 
AS  been  once  exposed  in  its  various  forms,  and  its 
I  magnitude. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman,  whose 
lily  is  numerous,  and  whose  estate,  not  at  first 
ficient  to  supply  us  with  affluence,  has  been  lately 
much  impaired  by  an  unsuccessful  lawsuit,  that 
the  younger  children  are  obliged  to  try  such 
ans  as  their  education  affords  them,  for  procuring 
necessaries  of  life.  Distressand  curiosity  con- 
red  to  bring  me  to  London,  where  I  was  received 
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by  a  relation  with  the  coldness  which  mitrfortine 
generally  finds.  A  week^  a  long  week,  I  lived  wA 
my  cousin,  before  the  most  vigilant  inquiry  ooold 
procure  us  the  least  hopes  of  a  place,  in  which  time 
I  was  much  better  qualified  to  bear  all  the  vexations 
of  servitude.  The  first  two  days  she  was  content  to 
pity  me,  and  only  wished  I  had  not  been  qiiite  so 
well  bred ;  but  people  must  comply  with  thmr  cir* 
cumstances.  This  lenity,  however,  was  soon  at  ao 
end ;  aiid,  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  week,  I 
heard  every  hour  of  the  pride  of  my  family ,  the  ob- 
stinacy of  my  father,  and  of  people  better  bom  thaa 
myself  that  were  common  servants. 

*  At  last,  on  Saturday  noon,  she  told  me,  with 
very  visible  satisfaction,  that  Mrs.  Bombasine,  the 
great  silk-mercer's  lady,  wanted  a  maid,  and  a  fine 
place  it  would  be,  for  there  would  be  nothing  to  do- 
but  to  clean  my  mistress's  room,  get  up  her  linen, 
dress  the  young  ladies,  wait  at  tea  in  the  morning, 
take  care  of  a  little  miss  just  come  from  nurse,-  tuid 
then  sit  down  to  my  needle.  But  Madam  was  a 
woman  of  great  spirit,  and  would  not  be  contradicted,; 
and  therefore  I  should  take  care,  for  good  places 
were  not  easily  to  be  got. 

'With  these  cautions  I  waited  on  Madam  Bomba- 
sine, of  whom  the  first  sight  gave  me.  no  ravishing 
ideas.  She  was  two  yards  round  the  waist,  her 
voice  was  at  once  loud  and  squeaking,  and  her  face 
brought  to  my  mind  the  picture  of  the  full  moon. 
"Are  you  the  young  woman,'*  says  she,"that  are  come 
to  offer  yourself  ?  It  is  strange  when  people  of  sub- 
stance want  a  servant,  how  soon  it  is  the  town  talk. 
But  they  know  they  shall  have  a  belly-full  that  live 
with  me.  Not  like  people  at  the  other  eod  of  the 
town,  we  dine  at  one  o'clock.  But  I  never  take  any 
body  without  a  character ;  what  friends  do  you  come 
of?"  I  then  told  her  that  my  father  was  a  gentleman, 
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;iiH  ihat  we  hadbeen  unfortunate.  "  A  great  mia- 
(i'rtune,  indeed,  to  come  to  me,  and  have  three 
tin'als  a-day.— So  your  father  was  a  gentleman,  and 
you  are  a  gentlewoman,  I  suppose — such  gentle- 
nunien!" — "Madam,  I  did  not  mean  to  claim  any  ex- 
Tdiitiong,  I  only  answered  your  inquiry." — "Sucli 
.ailewomen!  people  should  set  their  children  to 
,"0(I  trades,  and  keep  them  off  the  parish.  Pray  go  to 
ju  other  end  of  the  town,  there  are  gentlewomen  if 
liiey  would  pay  their  debts  :  I  am  sure  we  have  lost 
euough  by  gentlewomen."  Upon  this,  her  broad  face 
grew  broader  widi  triumph,  and  I  was  afraid  she 
»Du!d  have  taken  me  for  the  pleasure  of  continuing 

■  K!  insult ;  but  happily  the  nei;t  word  was,  "  Pray, 
'irs.  Gentlewoman,  troop  down  stairs."     Vou  may 

liece  I  obeyed  her. 

'  I  returned  and  met  with  a  better  reception  from 
ciy  cousin  than  I  expected;  for  while  I  was  out,  she 
bd  heard  that  iMrs.  Standish,  whose  husband  had 
lately  been  raised  from  a  clerk  in  an  office,  to  be 
fQininisgioner  of  the  Excise,  had  taken  a  fine  house, 
ivid  wanted  a  maid. 

'  To  Mrs.  StanUishlwent,  and,  after  hacing  waited 
->.  hours,  was  at  last  admitted  to  the  top  of  the 

■  lifs,  when  she  came  out  of  her  room  with  two  of 
fr  company.  There  was  asmeli  of  punch.  "So, 
I'ljQg  woman,  you  want  a  place,  whence  do  you 
.mieV—"  From  the  country,  Madam." — -"Yes,  they 
'!!  come  out  of  the  country.  And  what  brought  you 
I'  iiiwn,  a  bastard?  where  do  you  lodge?  at  the 
'  ven  Dials!  What,  you  never  heard  of  the  Found- 
■ni;  house!"  Upon  this,  they  all  laughed  so  obsti'e- 
perously,  that  I  took  the  opportunity  of  sneaking  off 
in  the  tumult. 

'  1  (hen  heard  of  a  place  at  an  elderly  lady's.  She 
■a*  «t  cards;  but,  in  two  hours,  I  was  told,  she 
would  speak  to  me.     She  asked  me,  if  I  could  ke#p 
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an  account,  and  ordered  me  to  write.  I  wrote  t 
lines  out  of  some  book  that  lay  by  her.  She  wc 
dered  what  people  meant,  to  bring  up  poor  girh 
write  at  that  rate.  ''  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Flirt,  if  I  was 
see  your  work,  it  would  be  fine  3tu£f! — Tou  n 
walk.  I  will  not  have  love-letten  written  from  ] 
house  to  every  young  fellow  in  the  street." 

'  Two  days  after,  I  went  on  the  same  pursuit 
Lady  Lofty,  dressed  as  I  ¥ra8  directed,  in  what  lit 
ornaments  I  had,  because  she  had  lately  got  a  pU 
at  court.  Upon  the  first  sight  of  me,  she  turns 
the  woman  that  shewed  me  in,  **  Is  this  the  lady  tl 
wants  a  place?  Pray,  what  place  would  you  ha 
Miss  ?  a  maid  of  honour's  place  ?  Servants  noW' 
days !" — ''Madam,  I  heard  you  wanted" — "  Want 
what? — somebody  finer  than  myself !  A  pretty  senri 
indeed — I  should  be  afraid  to  speak  to  her: — I  si 
pose,  Mrs.  Minx,  these  fine  hands  cannot  bear  wi 
ting — A  servant,  indeed!  Pray  move  off — I  t 
resolved  to  be  the  head  person  m  this  house. — 
You  are  ready  dressed,  the  taverns  will  be  open.** 

'  I  went  to  inquire  for  the  next  place  in  a  clean  lin 
gown,  and  heard  the  servant  tell  his  lady,  there  ^ 
a  young  woman,  but  he  saw  she  would  not  do. 
was  brought  up  however.  *'  Are  you  the  trollop  tl 
has  the  impudence  to  come  for  my  place  ?  Wh 
you  have  hired  that  nasty  gown,  and  are  come 
steal  a  better !" — **  Madam,  I  have  another,  but  bei 
obliged  to  walk" — "  Then  these  are  your  manne; 
with  your  blushes,  and  your  courtesies,  to  come 
me  in  your  worst  gown!" — "  Madam,  give  me  leave 
wait  on  you  in  my  other." — "Wait on  me, you  sau 
slut !  Then  you  are  sure  of  coming — I  could  n 
let  such  a  drab  come  near  me — Here,  you  girl  tl 
came  up  with  her,  have  you  touched  her :  If  you  hai 
wash  your  hands  before  you  dress  me — Such  trollo] 
Get  you  down.  What,  whimpering?  Pray  walk." 
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•  tr>  'I  went  away  with  tears  ;  for  my  consiii liad  lost 

^^  a&  patience.     Hdweyer,  she  told  me,  that  having  a 

^^  respect  for  my  relations,  she  was  willing  to  keep  me 

^ci  Got  of  the  street,  and  would  let  me  have  another 

mr.j  week. 

^1  'The  first  day  of  this  week  I  saw  two  places.  At 
'-  one  I  was  asked  where  I  had  lived  2  And  upon  my 
4;  aniwer,  was  told  by  the  lady,  that  people  should 
^  I  qualify  themselves  in  ordinary  places,  for  she  should 
^i  never  have  done  if  she  was  to  follow  girls  about.  At 
^1  the  other  house  I  was  a  smiriung  hussy,  and  that 
^  I  tweet  face  I  might  make  money  of — For  her  part,  it 
was  a  rule  With  her  never  to  take  any  creature  that 
tboogfat  herself  handsome. 

'  The  three  next  days  were  spent  in  Lady  Bluff's  en- 
try, where  I  waited  six  hours  every  day  for  the  plea- 
sare  of  seeing  the  servants  peep  at  me,  and  go  away 

laoghing **  Madam  will  stretch  her  small  shanks 

in  the  entry ;  she  will  know  the  house  again." 

At  sunset  ue  two  first  days  I  was  told,  that  my  Lady 
would  see  me  to-morrow,  and  on  the  third,  that  her 
woman  stayed. 

^  My  weeK  was  now  near  its  end,  and  I  had  no  hopes 
of  a  place.  My  relation,  who  always  laid  upon  me 
the  blame  of  every  miscarriage,  told  me  that  I  must 
learn  to  humble  myself,  and  that  all  great  ladies  had 
particular  ways ;  and  if  I  went  on  in  that  manner, 
she  could  not  tell  who  would  keep  me ;  she  had 
known  many  who  had  refused  places,  sell  their 
clothes,  and  beg  in  the  streets^ 

*  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  refusal  was  declared 
by  me  to  be  never  on  my  side ;  I  was  reasoning 
against  interest,  and  against  stupidity ;  and  therefore 
I  comforted  myself  with  the  hope  of  succeeding  bet- 
ter in  my  next  attempt,  and  went  to  Mrs.  Courtly,  a 
very  fine  lady,  who  had  routs  at  her  house,  and  saw 
the  best  company  in  town. 
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'  I  had  not  waited  two  hours  before  I  was  called  ip|] 
and  found  Mr.  Courtly  and  his  lady  at  pquet^  in  m  • 
height  of  good  humour.  This  I  looked  on  as  a  At 
vourable  sign,  and  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  Al 
room  in  expectation  of  the  common  questions,  it 
last  Mr.  Courtly  called  out,  after  a  whisper,  '^  Stani 
facing  the  light,  that  one  may  see  you.''  I  changiei 
my  place,  and  blushed.  They  frequently  turned  thdr 
eyes  upon  me,  and  seemed  to  discover  many  subject! 
of  merriment ;  for  at  every  look  they  whispered,  and  % 
laughed  with  the  most  violent  agitations  of  deligfat 
At  last  Mr.  Courtly  cried  out,  '^  Is  that  colour  your 
own,  child?" — "  Yes,"  says  the  lady,  "  if  she  hgf 
not  robbed  the  kitchen  hearth."  This  was  so  bs^ppr 
a  conceit,  that  it  renewed  the  storm  of  laughter,  and 
they  threw  down  their  cards  in  hopes  of  better  sport. 
The  lady  then  called  me  to  her,  and  began  wim  aa 
afiepted  gravity  to  inquire,  what  I  could  do  ?  ^^  But 
first  turn  about,  and  let  us  see  your  fine  shape: 
Well,  what  are  you  fit  for,  Mrs.  Mum  ?  You  would 
find  your  tongue,  I  suppose,  in  the  kitchen." — ^^  No, 
no,"  says  Mr.  Courtly, "  the  girl's  a  good  girl  yet,  bat 
I  am  afraid  a  brisk  young  fellow,  with  fine  tags  on 
his  shoulder — Come,  child,  hold  up  your  head; 
what !  you  have  stole  nothing — " — "  Not  yet,"  says 
the  lady,  ''  but  she  hopes  to  steal  your  heart 
quickly." — Here  was  a  laugh  of  happiness  and  tri- 
umph, prolonged  by  the  confusion  which  I  could  no 
longer  repress.  At  last  the  lady  recollected  herself: 
"  Stole !  no — ^but  if  I  had  her,I  should  watch  her ;  for 
that  downcast  eye — Why,  cannot  you  look  people  in 
the  face  ?" — "  Steal !"  says  her  husband,  "  she  would 
steal  nothing,  but,  perhaps,  a  few  ribands  before  they 
were  left  off  by  her  lady." — "  Sir,"  answered  I, "  why 
should  you,  by  supposing  me  a  thief,  insult  one  from 
whom  you  have  received  no  injury?" — "Insult!" 
says  the  lady ;  "  are  you  come  here  to  be  a  servant. 
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oa  saucy  baggage,  and  talk  of  insulting  ?  What  will 
his  world  come  to,  if  a  gentleman  may  not  jest  with 
i  servant?  Well,  such  servants !  pray  be  gone,  and 
Bee  when  you  will  have  the  honour  to  be  so  insulted 
again.  Servants  insulted — a  fine  time. — Insulted! 
get  down  stairs,  you  slut,  or  the  footman  shall  insult 
Ton." 

*  The  last  day  of  the  last  week  was  now  coming, 
i&d  my  kind  cousin  talked  of  sending  me  down  m 
tbe  waggon  to  preserve  me  from  bad  courses.  But 
k  the  morning  she  came  and  told  me  that  she  had 
one  trial  more  for  me;  Euphemia  wanted  a  maid,  and 
perhaps  I  might  do  for  her ;  for  like  me,  she  must 
&11  her  crest,  being  forced  to  lay  down  her  chariot 
spon  the  loss  of  hsdf  her  fortune  by  bad  securities, 
lad  with  her  way  of  giving  her  money  to  every  body 
diat  pretended  to  want  it,  she  could  have  little  be- 
forehand ;  therefore  I  might  serve  her ;  for,  with  all 
lier  fine  sense,  she  must  not  pretend  to  be  nice. 

*  I  went  inmiediately,  and  met  at  the  door  a  young 
gentlewoman,  who  told  me  she  had  herself  been  hired 
that  morning,  but  that  she  was  ordered  to  bring  any 
that  offered  up  stairs.  I  was  accordingly  introdnced 
to  Euphemia,  who,  when  I  came  in,  laid  down  her 
hock,  and  told  me,  that  she  sent  for  me  not  to  gratify 
an  idle  curiosity,  but  lest  my  disappointment  might 
be  made  still  more  grating  by  incivility ;  that  she  was 
in  pain  to  deny  any  thing,  much  more  what  was  no 
favour:  that  she  saw  nothing  in  my  appearance 
which  did  not  make  her  wish  for  my  company;  bat 
that  another,  whose  claims  might  perhaps  be  eqaal, 
had  come  before  me.  The  thought  of  being  so  near 
to  such  a  place,  and  missing  it,  brought  tears  into  my 
eyes,  and  my  sobs  hinder^  me  from  returning  my 
acknowledgments.  She  rose  up  confused,  and  sup* 
posing  by  my  concern  that  I  was  distressed,  placed 
me  by  her,  and  made  me  tell  her  my  story;  which 
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when  she  had  heard,  she  put  two  guineas  in  mjr  knm 
ordering  me  to  lodge  near  her,  and  mdbe  use  aitm\ 
table  till  she  could  provide  for  me;   I  am  now  naim] 
her  protection,  and  know  not  how  to  nhew  my  gnrii 
tude  better  than  by  giving  this  account  to  the  BaD|t 
bier.  ZosiMA.'  ' 
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Commlssumqae  teges  et  vino  tortus  et  ii:&. — Ho&. 

And  let  not  wine  or  anger  wrest 

Th*  intmsted  secret  from  your  breast — Francis. 

It  is  related  by  Quintus  Curtius,  that  the  Persians 
always  conceived  an  invincible  contempt  of  a  nnn 
who  had  violated  the  laws  of  secrecy;  for  they 
thought,  that,  however  he  might  be  deficient  in  tbe 
qualities  requisite  to  actual  excellence,  the  negative 
virtues  at  least  were  in  his  power,  and  though  he  per- 
haps could  not  speak  well  if  he  was  to  try,  it  was  still 
easy  for  him  not  to  speak. 

In  forming  this  opinion  of  the  easineas'  of  secrecy 
they  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  opposed,  not  to 
treachery,  but  loquacity,  and  to  have  conceived  the 
man,  whom  they  thus  censured,  not  frighted  by  me- 
naces to  reveal,  or  bribed  by  promises  to  betray,  but 
incited  by  the  mere  pleasure  of  talking,  or  some  other 
motive  equally  trifling,  to  lay  open  his  heart  without 
reflection,  and  to  let  whatever  he  knew  slip  from  him 
only  for  want  of  power  to  retain  it.  Whether,  by 
their  settled  and  avowed  scorn  of  thoughtless  talk- 
ers, the  Persians  were  able  to  difluse  to  any  great  ex- 
tent the  virtue  of  taciturnity,  we  are  hindered  by  the 
distance  of  those  times  from  being  able  to  discover, 
there  being  very  few  memoirs,  remaining  of  the  court 
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of  JPerecpoUs,  per  any  dbdnct  accowip  k 
Id;  us  of  their  oflfioe  daks,  dieir  ladies  of  Ae 
diambery  their  attorneys,  their  chanber- 
thoE  footmen. 

In  these  latter  ages,  thoi^ih  the  old 
against  a  prattler  is  still  retained,  it  appeals 
to  have  lost  its  e&ct  upon  the  oondnct  of  iz^uk^jni: 
for  secrets  are  so  seldom  kept,  that  it  may  wii^  r~— r 
reason  be  doubted,  whether  the  andenzs  wtrt  asc 
mistaken  in  their  first  postnlate,  whedier  the  qxuey 
of  retention  be  so  generally  bestowed,  and  wh^iber  a 
.  secret  has  not  some  subde  Toladhty,  by  wUc^  it 
escapes  imperceptibly  at  the  smallest  Tent,  or  soiae 
power  of  fermentation,  by  which  it  ^^pi^^f  iiaelf  so 
as  to  burst  the  heart  that  wifl  not  gire  it  way. 

Iliose  that  study  either  the  body  or  the  mind  of 
man,  very  often  find  the  most  specious  and  pli  MJiii^ 
theory  falling  under  the  weight  of  contrary  eipe- 
rience ;  and  instead  of  gratif^png  their  vanity  l»y  in- 
ferring effects  from  causes,  they  are  always  rednoed 
at  last  to  conjecture  causes  from  effects.  That  it  is 
easy  to  be  secret,  the  specolatist  can  demonstrate  in 
his  retreat,  and  therefore  thinks  himself  justified 
in  placing  confidence ;  the  man  of  the  world  knows, 
that,  whether  difficult  or  not,  it  is  uncommon,  and 
therefore  finds  himself  rather  indined  to  search  after 
the  reason  of  this  universal  failure  in  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  society. 

The  vanity  of  being  known  to  be  trusted  with  a 
secret  is  generally  one  of  the  chief  motives  to  disclose 
it ;  for  however  ahsurd  it  may  be  thought  to  boast  an 
honour  by  an  act  which  shevra  that  it  was  conferred 
without  merit,  yet  most  men  seem  rather  inclined  to 
confess  the  want  of  virtue  than  of  importance,  and 
more  willingly  shew  their  influence,  though  at  the 
expense  of  their  probity,  than  glide  through  life  with 
90  other  pleasure  than  the  private  congciouiiness  qf 
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fidelity ;  which,  while  it  is  preseiv^d,  must  be  wMk^ 
out  praise,  except  from  the  single  person  who  frifii 
and  knows  it.  ' 

There  are  many  ways  of  telling  a  secret,  by  wbiet 
a  man  exempts  himself  from  the  reproaches  of  fab 
conscience,  and  gratifies  his  pride,  without  sufferiBf 
himself  to  believe  that  he  impairs  his  virtue.  He  telh 
the  private  affairs  of  his  patron,  or  his  friend,  on^ 
to  those  from  whom  he  would  not  conceal  his  own'i 
he  tells  them  to  those,  who  have  no  temptation  tm 
betray  the  trust,  or  witii  a  denunciation  of  a  certain 
foifeiture  of  his  friendship,  if  he  discovers  thai  thejf 
become  public. 

Secrets  are  very  frequently  told  in  the  first  ardour 
of  kindness,  or  of  love,  for  the  sake  of  proving,  by  so 
important  a  sacrifice,  sincerity  or  tenderness;  but 
with  this  motive,  though  it  be  strong  in  itself,  vanitl 
concurs,  since  every  man  desires  to  be  most  esteemed 
by  those  whom  he  loves,  or  with  whom  he  converses 
with  whom  he  passes  his  hours  of  pleasure,  and  U 
whoih  he  retires  from  business  and,  from  care. 

When  the  discovery  of  secrets  is  under  considera 
tion,  there  is  always  a  distinction  carefully  to  be  mad< 
between  our  own '  and  those  of  another ;  those  b 
which  we  are  fully  masters  as  they  aftect  only  oui 
own  interest,  and  those  which  are  reposited  with  ui 
in  trusty  and  involve  the  happiness  or  convenience  q 
such  as  we  have  no  right  to  expose  to  hazard.  Ti 
tell  our  own  secrets  is  generally  folly,  but  that  folb 
is  without  guilt ;  to  communicate  those  with  whici 
we  are  intrusted  is  always  treachery,  and  treacher 
for  the  most  part  combined  with  folly. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  some  enthusiastic  anc 
irrational  zealots  for  friendship,  who  have  maintaine< 
and  perhaps  believed,  that  one  friend  has  a  right  t< 
all  that  is  in  possession  of  another ;  and  that  there 
lore  it  is  a  violaidoa  of  kindness  to  exempt   an; 
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leciet  from  this  bovndless  confidence.  Accordingl  j 
a  late  female  minister  of  state  has  been  shameleBs 
enough  to  inform  the  world,  that  she  used,  when  alie 
wanted  to  extract  any  thing  from  her  sovereign^  to 
lemind  her  of  Montaigne's  reasoning^  who  has  de- 
teminedy  that  to  tell  a  secret  to  a  friend  is  no  breach 
4^  fidelity,  because  the  number  of  persons  trasted  is 
not  multiplied,  a  man  and  his  friend  being  Tirtnallf 
the  same. 

That  such  a  frdlacy  could  be  imposed  upon  aay 
human  understanding,  cr  that  an  airthor  ooald  hanre 
adnmced  a  position  so  remote  from  truth  and  reason, 
any  other  ways  than  as  a  declaimer,  to  shew  to  what 
eitent  he  could  stretch  his  imagination,  and  with 
what  strength  he  could  press  his  principle,  would 
scarcely  have  been  credible,  had  not  this  lady  kindly 
sheim  us  how  far  weakness  may  be  deluded,  or  in> 
dolence  amused.  But  since  it  appears,  that  eren  this 
lophistry  has  been  able,  with  the  help  of  a  strong  de- 
sire to  repose  in  quiet  on  the  understanding  of  an- 
other, to  mislead  honest  intentions,  and  an  under- 
standing not  contemptible,  it  may  not  be  superfluous 
to  remark,  that  those  things  which  are  common 
among  friends  are  only  such  as  either  possesses  in  his 
own  right,  and  can  alienate  and  destroy  without  in- 
jury to  any  other  person.  Without  thu  limitation, 
confidence  must  run  on  without  end,  the  second  per- 
son may  tell  the  secret  to  the  third,  upon  the  same 
principle  as  he  received  it  from  the  first,  and  the  third 
may  hand  it  forward  to  a  fourth,  tiU  at  last  it  is  told 
in  the  round  of  friendship  to  them  from  whom  it  was 
the  first  intention  to  conceal  it. 

The  confidence  which  Caius  has  of  the  faithfulness 
of  Tltius  is  nothing  more  than  an  opinion  which  him- 
self cannot  know  to  be  true,  and  which-  Claudius,  who 
first  tells  his  secret  to  Caius,  may  know  to  be  fhlsp. ; 
and  therefore  the  trust  is  transferred  by  ( 
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reireal  what  has  been  told  him,  tcyone  from  whomtfai 
person  originally  concerned  would  have  withheld  id 
and  whatever  may  be  the  event,  Caius  has  hazarded 
the  happiness  of  his  friend,  without  necessity  and 
without  permission,  and  has  put  that  trust  in  the 
hand  of  fortune  which  was  given  only  to  virtue. 

All  the  arguments  upon  which  a  man  who  is  tell* 
ing  the  private  affairs  of  another  may  ground  his  cob* 
fidence  of  security,  he  must  upon  reflection  know  to 
be  uncertain,  because  he  finds  them  without  effect 
upon  himself.  When  he  is  imagining  that  Titius  will 
be  cautious  from  a  regard  to  his  interest,  his  reputa- 
tion, or  liis  duty,  he  ought  to  reflect  that  he  is  him- 
self at  that  instant  acting  in  opposition  to  all  these 
reasons,  and  revealing  what  interest,  reputation,  anc 
duty,  direct  him  to  conceal. 
•  Every  one  feels  that  in  his  own  case  he  shoulc 
consider  the  man  incapable  of  trust,  who  believec 
himself  at  liberty  to  tell  whatever  he  knew  to  the  firs 
whom  he  should  conclude  deserving  of  his  confi 
dence ;  therefore  Caius,  in  admitting  Titius  to  thi 
afiairs  imparted  only  to  himself,  must  know  that  h 
violates  his  faith,  since  he  acts  contrary  to  the  inten 
tion  of  Claudius,  to  whom  that  faith  wa»  given.  Fo 
promises  of  friendship  are,  like  all  others,  useless an< 
vain,  uilless  they  are  made  in  some  known  sense 
adjusted  and  acknowledged  by  both  parties. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  many  questions  may  b 
started  relating  'to  the  duty  of  secrecy,  where  th 
affairs  are  of  public  concern ;  where  subsequent  ret 
sons  may  arise  to  alter  the  appearance  and  nature  i 
the  trust ;  that  the  manner  in  which  the  secret  wa 
told  may  change  the  degree  of  obligation ;  and  th^ 
the  principles  upon  which  a  man  is  chosen  for  a  cor 
fidant  may  not  always  equally  constrain  him.  Bi 
these  scruples,  if  not  too  intricate,  are  of  too  extei 
sive  consideration  for  my  present  purpose,  nor  ai 
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they  such  as  generally  occur  in  common  life ;  and 
though  casuistical  knowledge  be  useful  in  proper 
bandfli,  yet  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  carelessly  ex- 
posed, since  most  will  use  it  rather  to  lull  than 
awaken  their  own  consciences ;  and  the  threads  of 
reasoning  on  which  truth  is  suspended,,  are  frequently 
drawn  to  such  subtilty,  that  common  eyes  cannot 
perceive  and  common  sensibility  cannot  feel  them. 

The  whole  doctrine,  as  well  as  practice  of  secrecy, 
is  90  p^lexing  and  dangerous,  that,  next  to  him 
who  is  compelled  to  trust,  I  think  him  unhappy  who 
is  chosen  to-  be  trusted ;  for  he  is  often  involved  in 
scruples  without  the  liberty  of  calling  in  the  he)p  of 
any  other  understanding;  he  is  frequently  drawn 
into  guilt,  under  the  appearance  of  friendship  and 
honesty ;  and  sometimes  subjected  to  suspicion  by 
the  treachery  of  others,  who  are  engaged  without  his 
Imowiedge  in  the  same  schemes ;  for  he  that  has  one 
oonfidant  has  generally  more,  and  when  he  is  at  la^ 
betrayed,  is  in  doubt  on  whom  he  shall  fix  the  cri.n\e. 

The  rules  therefore  that  I  shall  propose  concern^ 
iag  secrecy,  and  from  which  I  think  it  not  safe 
to  deviate,  without  long  and  exact  deliberation,  are 
—Never  to  solicit  the  knowledge  of  a  secret :  Not 
wiUmgly,  nor  without  many  limitations,  to  accept 
iQch  confidence  when  it  is  offered :  When  a  secret 
is  once  admitted,  to  consider  the  trust  as  of  a  very 
high  nature,  important  as  society,  and  sacred  as 
truth,  and  therefore  not  to  be  violated  for  any  inci- 
dental convenience,  or  slight  appearance  of  contrary 
fitness. 
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-Nil  fait  unquam 


Sic  dispar  sibi Hon. 

Sare  sach  a  various  creature  ne'er  was  known. — Fbanci<< 

Among  the  maDy  inconsistencies  which  folly  pro* 
duces,  or  infinnity  suffers  in  the  human  mind,  there 
has  oflen  been  observed  a  manifest  and  striking  con- 
trariety between  the  life  of  an  author  and  his  writ- 
ings ;  and  Milton,  in  a  letter  to  a  learned  stranger, 
by  whom  he  had  been  visited,  with  great  reason  con- 
gratulates himself  upon  the  consciousness  of  being 
fbund  equal  to  his  own  character,  and  having  pre' 
served,  in  a  private  and  familiar  interview,  that  re- 
putation which  his  works  had  procured  him.  ^ 

Those  whom  the  appearance  of  virtue,  or  the  evi- 
dence of  genius,  have  tempted  to  a  nearer  knowledge 
of  the  writer  in  whose  performances  they  may  be 
found,  have  indeed  had  frequent  reason  to  repeni 
their  curiosity ;  the  bubble  that  sparkled  before 
them  has  become  common  water  at  the  touch; 
the  phantom  of  perfection  has  vanished  when  the} 
wished  to  press  it  to  their  bosom.  They  have  lost 
the  pleasure  of  imagining  how  far  humanity  may  be 
exalted,  and,  perhaps,  felt  themselves  less  incdinec 
to  toil  up  the  steeps  of  virtue,  when  they  observe 
those  who  seem  best  able  to  point  the  way,  loitering 
below,  as  either  afraid  of  the  labour,  or  doubtful  o1 
the  reward. 

It  has  been  long  the  custom  of  the  oriental  mo- 
narchs  to  hide  themselves  in  gardens  and  palaces,  tc 
avoid  the  conversation  of  mankind,  and  to  be  known 
to  their  subjects  only  by  their  edicts.  The  same  po- 
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licy  b  no  less  necessary  to  bim  that  writes,  than  to 
him  that  goyems;  for  men  would  not  more  patiently 
submit  to  be  taught,  than  commanded,  by  one 
known  to  have  the  same  follies  and  weaknesses  with 
themselyes.  A  sadden  intruder  into  the  closet  of  an 
author  would,  perhaps,  feel  eqaal  indignation  with 
the  officer,  who  having  long  solicited  admission  into 
the  presence  of  Sardanapalus,  saw  him  not  consult- 
ing upon  laws,  inquiring  into  grievances,  or  model- 
ling armies,  but  employed  in  feminine  amusements, 
and  directing  the  ladies  in  their  work. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  however,  that  for 
numy  reasons  a  man  writes  much  better  than  he  lives. 
For  without  entering  into  refined  speculations,  it  may 
be  shewn  much  easier  to  design  than  to  perform.  A 
sum  proposes  his  schemes  of  hie  in  a  state  of  abstrac- 
tion and  disengagement,  exempt  from  the  enticements 
of  hope,  the  solicitations  of  affection,  the  importuni- 
ties of  appetite,  or  the  depressions  of  fear,  and  is  in 
the  same  state  with  him  that  teaches  upon  land  the 
art  of  navigation,  to  whom  the  sea  is  always  smooth, 
and  the  wind  always  prosperous. 

The  mathematicians  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
difference  between  pure  science,  which  has  to  do  only 
with  ideas,  and  the  application  of  its  laws  to  the  use 
of  life,  in  which  they  are  constrained  to  submit  to  the 
imperfection  of  matter  and  the  influence  of  acci- 
dents.   Thus,  in  moral  discussions,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  many  impediments  obstruct  our  prac- 
tice, which  very  easily  give  way  to  theory.    The 
speculatist  is  only  in  danger  of  erroneous  reasoning, 
Imt  the  man  involved  in  Hfe  has  his  own  passions, 
and  those  of  others,  to  encounter,  and  is  embarrassed 
with  a  thousand  inConveniencies,  which  confound 
him  with  variety  of  impulse,  and  either  perplex  or 
obstruct  his  way.     He  is  forced  to  act  without  deli- 
beratiouy  and  obliged  to  choose  before  he  can.  exr 
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amine :  he  is  surprised  by  sudden  alterations 
state  of  things,  and  changes  his  measures  acco 
to  superficial  appearances ;  he  is  led  by  othei 
ther  because  he  is  indolent,  or  because  he  is  l 
rous ;  he  is  sometimes  afraid  to  know  what  is  r 
and  sometimes  finds  friends  or  enemies  diligen 
deceive  him. 

'  We  are,  therefore,  not  to  wonder  that  most  i 
amidst  tumult,  and  snares,  and  danger,  in  the 
servance  of  those  precepts,  which  they  lay  down 
solitude,  safety,  and  tranquillity,  with  a  mind  i 
biassed,  and  with  liberty  unobstructed.     It  is  t 
condition  of  our  present  state  to  see  more  than  i 
can  attain ;  the  exactest  vigilance  and  caution  a 
never  maintain   a  single  day  of  unmingled  innt 
cence,  much  less  can  die  utmost  eiForts  of  incorpc 
rated  mind  reach  th^  summits  of  speculative  virtue 

It  is,  however,  necessary  for  the  idea  of  perfectioi 
to  be  proposed,  that  we  may  have  some  object  tc 
which  our  endeavours  are  to  be  directed ;  and  he 
that  is  most  deficient  in  the  duties  of  life,  makes  some 
atonement  for  his  faults,  if  he  warns  others  against 
his  own  failings,  and  hinders,  by  the  salubrity  of  hip 
admonitions,  the  contagion  of  his  example. 

Nothing  is  more  unjust,  however  common,  than 
to  charge  with  hypocrisy  him  that  expresses  zeal  foi 
those  virtues  whicti  he  neglects  to  practise ;  since  he 
may  be  sincerely  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  con- 
quering his  passions,  without  having  yet  obtained  the 
victory,  as  a  man  may  be  confident  of  the  advantages 
of  a  voyage,  or  a  journey,  without  having  courage  oi 
industry  to  undertake  it,  and  may  honestly  recom- 
mend to  others,  those  attempts  which  he  neglects 
himself* 

Tlie  interest  which  the  corrupt  part  of  mankinji 
have  in  hardening  themselves  against  every  motive 
to  amendment,  has  disposed  them  to  give  to  these 
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contradictions,  when  they  can  be  produced  against 
&e  cause  of  Tirtue,  that  weight  which  they  will  not 
allow  them  in  any  other  case.  They  see  men  act  in 
opposition  to  their  interest,  without  supposing,  that 
they  do  not  know  it ;  those  who  give  way  to  the 
sudden  violence  of  passion,  and  forsake  the  most 
important  pursuits  for  petty  pleasures,  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  changed  their  opinions,  or  to  approve 
their  own  conduct.  In  moral  or  religious  questions 
alone  they  determine  the  sentiments  by  the  actions, 
and  charge  every  man  with  endeavouring  to  impose 
upon  the  world,  whose  writings  are  not  confirmed  by 
his  life.  They  never  consider  that  themselves  neglect 
or  practise  something  every  day  inconsistently  with 
their  own  settled  judgment,  nor  discover  that  the 
conduct  of  the  advocates  for  virtue  can  little  in- 
crease or  lessen  the  obligations  of  their  dictates ; 
argument  is  to  be  invalidated  only  by  argument,  and 
is  in  itself  of  the  same  force,  whether  or  not  it  con- 
vinces him  by  whom  it  is  proposed. 

Yet  since  this  prejudice,  however  unreasonable,  is 
always  likely  to  have  some  prevalence,  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  take  care  lest  he  should  hinder  the 
efficacy  of  his  own  instructions.  When  he  desires  to 
gain  the  belief  of  others,  he  should  shew  that  he  be- 
lieves himself;  and  when  he  teaches  the  fitness  of 
?irtueby  his  reasonings,  he  should,  by  his  example, 
prove  its  possibility  :  thus  much  at  least  may  be  re- 
quired of  him,  that  he  shall  not  act  wprsie  than  others 
because  he  writes  better,  nor  imagine  that,  by  the 
merit  of  his  genius,  he  may  claim  indulgence  beyond 
mortals  of  the  lower  classes,  and  be  excused  for 
want  of  prudence,  or  neglect  of  virtue. 

Bacon,  in  his  history  of  the  winds,  after  having 
ofiered  something  to  the  imagination  as  desirable, 
often  proposes  lower  advantages  in  its  place  to  the 
reason  as  attainable.    The  same  method  may  be 
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sometimes  pursued  in  moral  Endeavours,  which  thk 
philosopher  has  observed  in  natural  inquiries:  having 
first  set  positive  and  absolute  excellence  before  us, 
we  nlay  be  pardoned  though  we  sink  down  to  humblei 
virtue,  trying,  however,  to  keep  our  point  always  io 
viewj  and  struggling  not  to  lose  ground,  though  wb 
cannot  gain  it. 

It  is  recorded  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  he,  for  a 
long  time,  concealed  the  consecration  of  himself  to 
the  stricter  duties  of  religion,  lest,  by  some  flagitioui 
and  shameful  action,  he  should  bring  piety  into,  dis- 
grace. For  the  same  reason  it  may  be  prudent  foi 
a  writer,  who  apprehends  that  he  shall  not  enforce 
his  own  maxims  by  his  domestic  character,  to  con- 
ceal his  name,  that  he  may  not  injure  them* 

There  are,  indeed,  a  great  number  whose  curiosit] 
to  gain  a  more  famihar  knowledge  of  successful  writ 
ers,  is  not  so  much  prompted  by  an  opinion  of  theii 
power  to  improve  as  to  delight,  and  who  expect  fron 
them  not  arguments  against  vice,  or  dissertations  oi 
temperance  or  justice,  but  flights  of  wit  and  BdMiei 
of  pleasantry,  or,  at  least,  acute  remarks,  nice  dis- 
tinctions, justness  of  sentiment,  and  elegance'  oi 
diction. 

This  expectation  i^,  indeed,  specious  and  proba- 
ble, and  yet,  such  is  the  fate  of  all  human  hopes 
that  it  is  very  often  frustrated,  and  those  who  raisi 
admiration  by  their  books,  disgust  by  their  company 
A  man  of  letters  for  the  most  part  spends  in  the  pri- 
vacies of  study  that  season  of  life  in  which  the  man- 
ners are  to  be  softened  into  ease,  and  polished  intc 
-elegance ;  and,  when  he  has  gained  knowledge  enough 
to  be  respected,  has  neglected  the  minuter  acts  by 
which  he  might  have  pleased.  WbenTie  enters  life, 
if  his  temper  be  soft  and  timorous,  he  is  diffident  and 
bashful,  from' the  knowledge  of  his  defects  ;  or  if  he 
was  born  with  spirit  and  resolution,  he  is  ferocious 
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ind  arrogant,  from  the  consciousness  of  his  merit : 
be  is  either  dissipated  by  the  awe  of  company,  and 
anable  to  recollect  his  reading  and  arrange  his  ar- 
guments ;  or  he  is  hot  and  dogmatical,  quick  in  op- 
position, and  tenacious  in  defence,  disabled  by  his 
own  violence,  and  confused  by  his  haste  to  triumph. 

The  graces  of  writing  and  conversation  are  of  dif- 
ferent lands,  and  though  he  who  excels  in  one  might 
have  been,  with  opportunities  and  application,  equal- 
ly successful  in  the  other,  yet  as  many  please  by  ex- 
temporary talk,  though  utterly  unacquainted  with  the 
more  accurate  method,  and  more  laboured  beauties, 
which  composition  requires ;  so  it  is  very  possible  that 
men,  wholly  accustomed  to  works  of  study,  may  be 
without  that  readiness  of  conception,  ana  affluence 
of  language,  always  necessary  to  colloquial  enter- 
tamment.  They  may  want  address  to  watch  the 
hints  which  conversation  offers  for  the  display  of 
their  particular  attainments,  or  they  may  be  so  much 
unfumisheid  with  matter  on  common  subjects,  that 
discourse  not  professedly  literary,  glides  over  them 
as  heterogeneous  bodies,  without  admitting  their 
conceptions  to  mix  in  the  circulation. 

A  transition  from  an  author's  book  to  his  conver- 
sation, is  too  often  like  an  entrance  into  a  large  city, 
after  a  distant  prospect.  Remotely,  we  see  nothing 
but  spires  of  temples  and  turrets  of  palaces,  and  ima- 
gine it  the  residence  of  splendour,  grandeur,  and 
magnificence ;  but  when  we  have  passed  the  gates, 
we  find  it  perplexed  with  narrow  passages,  disgraced 
with  despicable  cottages,  embarrassed  with  obstruc- 
tions,  and  clouded  with  smoke. 
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£t  quando  nberior  vitioram  copia  ?  Quando 
Major  avaritiae  patoit  sinus  ?  Alea  quando 
Hos  aniiQos  ? — Juv. 

What  age  so  large  a  crop  of  vices  bore. 

Or  when  was  avarice  extended  more  ? 

When  were  the  dice  with  more  profusion  thrown  ? 

DbtdsK.  , 

There  is  no  grievance^  public  or  private,  of  wbidiy.  ^ 
since  I  took  upon  me  the  office  of  a  periodical  msh  £ 
nitor,  I  have  received  so  many,  or  so  earnest  com?*  t 
plaints,  as  of  the  predominance  of  play  :  of  a  fati^L  ^ 
passion  for  cards  and  dice,  which  seem  to  have  ov^* .  '^^ 
turned,  not  only  the  ambition  of  excellence,  but  tha 
desire  of  pleasure ;  to  have  extinguished  the  flsM^iA 
of  the  lover,  as  well  as  of  the  patriot;  and  threateo^^  •: 
in  its  farther  progress,  to  destroy  all  distinctiona, 
both  of  rank  and  sex,  to  crush  all  emulation  but  that    ' 
of  fraud,  to  corrupt  all  those  classes  of  our  people 
whose  ancestors  have  by  their  virtue,  their  indus- 
try, or  their  parsimony,  given  them  the  power  of 
living  in  extravagance,  idleness,  and  vice,  and  to 
leave  them  without  knowledge,  but  of  the  modish 
games,  and  without  wishes,  but  for  lucky  hands. 

I  have  found  by  long  experience,  that  there  are 
few  enterprises  so  hopeless  as  contests  with  the  fa* 
shion,  in  which  the  oppouents  are  not  only  ma4e  qonr 
fident  by  their  numbers  and  strong  by  their  uniQn, 
but  are  hardened  by  contempt  of  their  antagonist, 
whom  they  always  look  upon  as  a  wretch  of  low  no- 
tions, contracted  views,  mean  conversation,  and  nar-: 
row  fortune,  who  envies  the  elevations  which  he  can- 
not reach,  who  would  gladly  imbitter  the  happiness 
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}  inelegance  or  indigence  deny  him  to  ptr* 
I  who  has  no  other  end  in  his  adviee,  man 
^  his  own  mortification  by  hindering  ihtme 
eir  birth  and  taste  have  set  above  him,  from 
ment  of  their  superiority,  and  bringing  tfaem 
a  level  with  himself. 

h  I  have  never  found  myself  mndi  affected 
irmidable  censure,  which  I  have  incorred 
»ugh  to  be  acquainted  with  its  fall  force,  yet 
1  some  measure,  obviate  it  on  this  occasion, 
ig  very  httle  in  my  own  name,  either  of  ar- 
or  entreaty,  since  diose  who  suffer  by  this 
nfatnation  maybe  supposed  best  able  to 
ffects. 


e  seems  to  be  so  little  knoidedge  left  in  the 
nd  so  little  of  that  reflection  practised,  by 
nowledge  is  to  be  gained,  that  I  am  in 
whether  I  shall  be  understood,  when  I  com- 
want  of  opportunity  for  thinking ;  or  whe- 
mdemnation,  which  at  present  seems  ine- 
to  perpetual  ignorance,  will  raise  any  com- 
either  in  you  or  your  readers :  yet  I  will 
to  lay  my  state  before  you,  because  I  believe 
iral,  to  most  minds,  to  take  some  {Measure 
laining  of  evils,  of  which  they  have  no  rear 
e  ashamed. 

I  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  great  fortune, 
iBdence  of  manldnd,  and,  perhaps,  the  plea- 
X)ntiDual  accumulation,  incline  him  to  reside 
\  own  estate,  and  to  educate  his  children  in 
house,  where  I  was  bred,  if  not  with  the 
Uiant  examples  of  virtue  before  my  eyes,  at 
DQtote  enough  from  any  incitements  to  vice  i 
Dting  neither  leisure  nor  books,  nor  the  ac- 
Qce  of  some  persons  of  learning  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood,  I  endeavoured  to  acquire  such  knoi 
as  might  idost  recomtneild  me  to  esteem,  and  tl 
myself  able  to  support  a  conversation  upon  it 
thesubjects  which  my  sex  and  condition  made 
per  for  me  to  understand. 

*  I  had,  besides  my  knowledge,  as  my  mamn 
my  m'kid  told  me,  a  very  fine  face,  and  elegaiit 
and  with  all  these  advantages  had  b^en  sev 
months  the  reigning  toast  for  twelve  miles 
and  never  came  to  the  monthly  assembly,  bnt  1 
the  old  ladies  that  sat  by  wishing  that  it  mi^ 
xoeU,  and  their  daughters  criticising  my  air,  n 
tures,  or  my  dress. 

*  You  know,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  ambition  is  i 
to  youth,  and  curiosity  to  understanding ;  and 
fore  will  hear,  without  wonder,  that  I  wad  d< 
to  extend  my  victories  over  those  who  migl 
more  honour  to  the  conqueror ;  and  that  I  fo 
a  country  life  a  continual  repetition  of  the  sam* 
sures,  wnich  was  not  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  m 
the  present,  or  raise  any  expectations  of  the  f 
and  I  will  confess  to  you,  that  I  was  impatien 
sight  of  the  town,  and  filled  my  thoughts  w: 
discoveries -which  I  should  make,  the  triumphs 
should  obtain,'  and  the  praises  that  I  should  r< 

*  At  last  the  time  came.  My  aunt,  whose  ht 
has  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  a  place  at  court, 
her  only  child,  and  sent  for  me  to  supply  th 
The  hope'  that  I  should  so  far  insinuate  myse 
their  favour,  as  to  obtain  a  considerable  augr 
tion  of  my  fortune,  procured  me  every  convei 
for  my  departure,  with  great  expedition ;  and  I 
not^  amidst  all  my  transports,  forbear  some  in 
tion  to  see  with  what  readiness  the  natural  guc 
of  my  virtue  sold  me  to  a  state  which  they  tl 
m<fr^  hazardous  than  it  really  was,  as  soon  as 
accesiBfion  of  fiHTtdne  glittered  in  their  eyes. 
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'Three  days  I  wa^  upon  the  road,  and  on  the  fourth 
iofnmg  my  heart  danced  at  the  sight  of  London, 
was  set  down  at  my  aunt's,  and  entered  upon  the 
:ene  of  action.  I  expected  now,  from  the  age  and 
qierienceof  my  aont,  some  prudential  lessons;  but, 
iter  the  first  civilities  and  first  tears  were  over,  was 
lid  what  pity  it  was  to  have  kept  so  fine  a  girl  so 
(Off  in  the  country;  for  the  people  who  did  not 
egm  young,  seldom  dealt  their  cards  handsomely 
r  played  diem  tolerably. 

'  Toung  persons  are  commonly  inclined  to  slight 
le  remariu  and  counsels  of  their  elders.  I  smiled, 
eihaps,  with  too  much  contempt,  and  was  upon  the 
oint  of  telling  her  that  my  time  had  not  been  past 
I  such  trivial  attainments.  But  I  soon  found  that 
lings  are  to  be  estimated,  not  by  the  importance  of 
beir  effects,  but  the  frequency  of  their  use. 

*  A  few  days  after,  my  aunt  gave  me  notice,  that 
ome  company,  which  she  had  been  six  weeks  in 
oDecting,  was  to  meet  that  evening,  and  she  ex- 
ected  a  finer  assembly  than  had  bc^  seen  all  the 
rinter.  She  expressed  this  in  the  jargon  of  a 
amester,  and,  when  I  asked  an  explication  of  her 
srms  of  art,  wondered  where  I  had  lived.  I  had 
beady  found  my  aunt  so  incapable  of  any  rational 
ondnsion,  and  so  ignorant  of  every  thing,  whether 
(leat  or  little,  that  I  had  tost  all  regard  to  her  opi- 
don,  and  dressed  myself  with  great  expectations  of 
in  opportunity  to  display  my  charms  among  rivals, 
vfaose  competition  would  not  dishonour  me.  The 
Hxnpany  came  in,  and  after  the  cursory  compliments 
of  salutation,  alike  easy  to  the  lowest  and  highest 
mderstanding,  what  was  the  result?  the  cards  were 
broke  open,  ^e  parties  were  formed,  the  whole  night 
passed  in  a  game,  upon  which  the  young  and  old 
were  equally  employed;  nor  was  1  able  to  attract  an 
eye,  or  gain  an  ear :  but  being  compelled  to  ^tty 
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without  skill,  I  perpetually  embarrassed  my  par 
and  soon  perceived  the  contempt  of  the  whole  1 
gathering  upon  me. 

'  I  cannot  but  suspect,  Sir,  that  this  odious  fa2 
is  produced  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  old,  the  ugly 
the  ignorant,  against  the  young  and  beautiful 
witty  and  the  gay,  as  a  contrivance  to  level  all 
tinctions  of  nature  and  of  art,  to  confound  the  \ 
in  a  chaos  of  folly,  to  take  from  those  who'  < 
outshine  them  all  the  advantages  of  mind  and  I 
to  withhold  youth  from  jts  natural  pleasures,  de 
wit  of  its  influence,  and  beauty  of  its  charms, 
those  hearts  upon  money  to  which  love  has  hit' 
been  entitled,  to  sink  life  into  a  tedious  unifor 
and  to  allow  it  no  other  hopes  or  fears,  but  the 
robbing  and  being  robbed. 

'  Be  pleased.  Sir,  to  inform  those  of  my  sex, 
have  minds  capable  of  nobler  sentiments,  th 
they  will  unite  in  vindication  of  their  pleasurei 
their  prerogatives,  they  may  fix  a  time,  at  which  i 
shall  cease  to  be  in  fashion,  or  be  lefl  only  to  i 
who  have  neither  beauty  to  be  loved,  nor  spirit 
feared ;  neither  knowledge  to  teach,  nor  modes 
learn ;  and  who,  having  passed  their  youth  in 
are  justly  condemned  to  spend  their  age  in  foil 

I  am,  Sir^  &c.  Clbo 

'SIR, 

*  Vexation  will  burst  my  heart  if  I  do  not  e 
vent.  As  you  publish  a  paper^  I  insist  upon  xt 
you  insert  this  in  your  next,  as  ever  you  hoj 
the  kindness  and  encouragement  of  any  worn 
taste,  spirit,  and  virtue.  I  would  have  it  pub! 
to  the  world,  how  deserving  wives  are  used  b 
perious  coxcombs,  that  hencefoith  no  woman 
marry,  who  has  not  the  patience  of  Grizzel. 
if  even  Grizzel  had  been  married  to  a  gameetei 
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temper  would  never  have  held  oat.  A  wretdi  that 
fetes  his  good-humour  and  humanity  along  with  his 
money,  and  will  not  allow  enough  from  his  own  ex- 
travagances to  support  a  woman  of  fashion  in  the 
jiecessary  amusements  of  life ! — ^Why  does  not  he 
employ  ms  vnse  head  to  make  a  figure  in  parliament, 
raise  an  estate,  and  get  a  title  ?  "Riat  would  be  fitter 
(or  the  master  of  a  funily,  than  rattling  a  noisy  dice- 
box;  and  then  he  might  indulge  his  wife  in  a  few 
slight  expenses  and  elegant  diversions. 

*  What  if  I  was  unfortunate  at  brag  ? — Should  he 
not  hove  stayed  to  see  how  luck  would  turn  another 
ttnie  ?  Instekd  of  that,  what  does  he  do,  but  picks 
a  quarrel,  upbraids  me  with  loss  of  beauty,  abuses 
my  acquaintance,  ridicules  my  play,  and  insults  my 
understanding;  says,  forsooth,  that  women  have  not 
heads  enough  to  play  with  any  thing  but  dolls,  and 
diat  they  should  be  employed  in  things  proportion- 
Me  to  their  understanding,  keep  at  home,  and  mind 
fiunily  a£Rurs. 

*  I  do  stay  at  home.  Sir,  and  all  the  world  knows 
lam  at  home  every  Sunday.  I  have  had  six  routs 
this  winter,  and  sent  out  ten  packs  of  cards  in  invi- 
tations to  private  parties.  As  for  management,  I  am 
sore  he  cannot  call  me  extravagant,  or  say  I  do  not 
mind  my  family.  The  children  are  out  at  nurse  in 
villages  as  cheap  as  any  two  little  brats  can  be 
kept,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  them  since ;  so  he  has  no 
trouble  about  them.  The  servants  live  at  board  wages. 
My  own  dinners  come  from  the  Thatched  House ; 
and  I  have  never  paid  a  penny  for  any  thing  I  have 
bought  since  I  was  married.  As  for  play,  I  do  think 
I  may,  indeed,  indulge  in  that,  now  I  am  my  own 
mistress.  Papa  made  me  drudge  at  whist  till  I  was 
tired  of  it ;  and,  far  from  wanting  a  head,  Mr.  Hoyle, 
when  he  had  not  given  me  above  forty  lessons,  said 
[  was  one  of  his  best  scholars.   I  thought  then  with 
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myself,  that,  if  once  I  was  at  liberty,  I  would  leave 
play,  and  take  to  reading  romances,  things  so  for- 
Didden  at  bur  house,  and  so  railed  at,  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  fancy  them  very  charming.  Most 
fortunately,  to  save  me  from  absolute  undutifulnes^ 
just  as  1  was  married,  came  dear  brag  into  fash|Qii, 
and  ever  since  it  has  been  the  joy  of  my  life;  so  easy, 
so  cheerful  and  careless,  so  void  of  thought,  and  so 
genteel!  Who  can  help  loving  it?  Yet  the  perfi- 
dious thing  has  used  me  very  ill  of  late,  and  to-mor- 
row 1  should  have  changed  it  for  faro.  But,  oh! 
this  detestable  to-morrow,  a  thing  always  expected, 

and  never  found. ^Within  these  few  hours  must 

I  be  dragged  into  the  country.  The  wretch^  Sir,  left 
me  in  a  fit,  which  his  threatenings  had  occasicmed, 
and  unmercifully  ordered  a  post-chaise.  Stay  I  can- 
not, for  money  I  have  none,  and  credit  I  cannot  get 

• But  I  will  make  the  monkey  play  with  me  at 

piquet  upon  the  road  for  all  I  want.  I  am  almost 
sure  to  beat  him,  and  his  debts  of  honour  I  know  he 
will  pay.  Then  who  can  tell  but  I  may  still  come 
back  and  conquer  Lady  Packer?  Sir,  you  need  nol 
print  this  last  scheme, — and,  upon  second  thoughts. 

you  may. Oh  distraction  !  the  post-chaise  is  al 

the  door.  Sir,  publish  what  you  will,  only  let  it  be 
printed  without  a  name.' 
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-Moltis  dicendi  copia  torrens. 


£t  sua  mortifera  est  facnndia  Juv. 

Smiie  who  the  depths  of  eloqaence  hare  found, 

la  that  unnavigable  stream  were  drown'd. — Dryden. 

•SIR, 

'  I  AM  the  modest  young  man  whom  you  favoured 
with  your  advice,  in  a  late  paper;  and,  as  I  am  very 
far  from  suspecting  that  you  foresaw  the  numberless 
inconyeniences  which  I  have,  by  following  it,  brought 
upon  myself,  I  will  lay  my  condition  open  before 
you,  for  you  seem  bound  to  extricate  me  from  the 
perplexities,  in  which  your  counsel,  however  inno- 
cent in  the  intention,  has  contributed  to  involve  me. 

*  You  told  me,  as  you  thought,  to  my  comfort,  that 
a  writer  might  easily  find  means  of  introducing  his 
genius  to  the  world,  for  the  presses  of  England  were 
open.  This  I  have  now  fatally  experienced;  the  press 
is,  indeed,  open, 

Facilis  descensus  Averni, 

Nocies  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditis. — Viro. 

The  gates  of  hell  are  open  night  and  day; 

Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way. — Dryden. 

*  The  means  of  doing  hurt  to  ourselves  are  always 
at  hand.  I  immediately  sent  to  a  printer,  and  con- 
tracted with  him  for  an  impression  of  several  thou- 
sands of  my  pamphlet*  While  it  was  at  the  press,  I  was 
seldom  absent  from  the  printing-house,  and  continu- 
ally urged  the  workmen  to  haste,  by  solicitations,  pro- 
mises, and  rewards.  From  the  day  all  other  pleasures 
were  excluded,  by  the  delightful  employment  of  cor- 
recting the  sheets ;  and  from  the  night  sleep  was  ge- 
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neraUy  banished,  by  anticipations  of  the  ha 
whicn  eyeiy  hour  was  bringing  nearer. 

^  At  last  the  time  of  publication  approach 
my  heart  beat  with  the  raptures  of  an  author 
above  all  little  precautions,  and,  in  defiance 
or  of  criticism,  set  my  name  upon  the  title, 
sufficiently  considering,  that  what  has  once 
the  press,  is  irrevocable,  and  that  though  th 
ing-house  may  properly  be  compared  to  |he 
regions,  for  the  facility  of  its  entrance,  and  i 
culty  with  which  authors  return  from  it;  y 
is  this  difference,  that  a  great  genius  can  n 
iurii  to  his  former  state,  by  a  happy  draugl 
waters  of  oblivion. 

^  I  am  now,  Mr.  Rambler,  known  to  be  an 
and  am  condemned,  irreversibly  condemnec 
the  miseries  of  high  reputation. .  The  first  i 
after  publication  my  fnends  assembled  abou 
presented  each,  as  is  usual,  with  a  copy  of  m 
They  looked  into  the  first  pages,  but  were  h 
by  their  admiration,  from  reading  farther,  'j 
p&ges  are,  indeed,  very  elaborate.  Some  p 
they  particularly  dwelt  upon,  as  more  er 
beautuul  than  the  rest;  and  some  delicate 
and  secret  elegances,  I  pointed  out  to  them 
had  escaped  their  observation.  I  then  be; 
them  to  forbear  their  compliments,  and  invite 
I  could  do  no  less,  to  dine  with  me  at  a  taven 
dmner,  the  book  was  resumed ;  but  their  prai; 
often  so  much  overpowered  my  modesty,  th« 
forced  to  put  about  the  glass,  and  had  often  n 
of  repressing  the  clamours  of  their  admirat 
by  thundering  to  the  drawer  for  another  boti 

*  Next  morning  another  set  of  my  acqus 
congratulated  me  upon  my  performance,  wi 
importunity  of  praise,  that  I  was  again  force 
viate  their  civilities  hy  a  treat.     On  the  thii 
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liad  yet  a  greater  nmnber  of  applaaders  to  potto  b- 
ience  in  the  same  manner ;  and,  on  the  fbiiilh»  thoie 
whom  I  had  entertained  the  first  day  came  again, 
haTing,  in  the  perusal  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
book,  discovered  so  many  forcible  sentences  and 
masterly  touches,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
bear  the  repetition  of  dieir  commendations.  I,  there- 
fore, persuaded  them  once  more  to  adjourn  to  the 
tafem,  and  choose  some  other  subject,  on  which  I 
might  share  in  the  conversation.  But  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  withhold  their  attention  from  my  per- 
formance, which  had  so  entirely  taken  possession  of 
their  minds,  that  no  entreaties  of  mine  could  change 
their  topic,  and  I  was  obliged  to  stifle,  with  claret, 
that  praise,  which  neither  my  modesty  could  hinder, 
nor  my  uneasiness  repress. 

^  The  whole  week  was  thus  spent  in  a  kind  of  lite- 
rary revel,  and  I  have  now  found  that  nothing  is  so 
expensive  as  great  abilities,  unless  there  is  joined  with 
Ihem  an  insatiable  eagerness  of  praise ;  for  to  escape 
from  the  pain  of  hearing  myself  exalted  above  the 
greatest  names,  dead  and  living,  of  the  learned 
world,  it  has  alieady  cost  me  two  hogsheads  of  port, 
fifteen  gallons  of  arrac,  ten  dozen  of  daret,  and 
fi?e-and-forty  bottles  of  champagne. 

'  I  was  resolved  to  stay  at  home  no  longer,  and, 
therefore,  rose  early,  and  went  to  die  coffee-house; 
but  found  that  I  had  now  made  myself  too  eminent 
for  happiness,  and  that  I  was  no  longer  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  mixing,  upon  equal  terms,  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  As  soon  as  I  enter  the  room,  I  see 
part  of  the  company  raging  with  envy,  which  they  en- 
deavour to  conceal,  sometmies  with  the  appearance 
of  laughter,  and  sometimes  with  that  of  contempt  i 
but  tl^  disguise  is  such  that  I  can  discover  the  se- 
cret rancour  of  their  hearts,  and  as  envy  is  deservedly 
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its  own  punishment,  I  frequently  indulge  mi 
tormenting  them  with  my  presence. 

'  But  though  there  may  be  some  slight  satis 
received  from  the  mortification  of  my  enemi 
my  benevolence  will  not  suffer  me  to  taLe  an 
sure  in  the  terrors  of  my  friends.  I  have  bee 
laous,  since  the  appearance  of  my  work,  not 
myself  more  premeditated  airs  of  superiority,  ll 
moat  rigid  humility  might  allow.  It  is  indei 
impossible,  that  I  may  sometimes  have  laid  dc 
opmion  in  a  manner  that  shewed  a  conscious 
my  abili^  to  maintam  it,  or  interrupted  the  < 
satioo,  when  I  saw  its  tendency,  without  suffer 
speaker  to  waste  his  time  in  explaininghis  senti 
and,  indeed,  I  did  indulge  myself  for  two  da 
custom  of  drumming  with  my  fingers,  when  tl 
pony  began  to  lose  themselves  in  absurdittei 
encroach  upon  subjects  which  I  knew  them 
lified  to  discuss.  But  I  generally  acted  witi 
appearance  of  respect,  even  to  those  whose  st 
I  pitied  in  my  heart.  Yet,  notwithstanding  1 
emplary  moderation,  so  universal  is  the  di 
uncommon  powers,  and  such  the  unwillingi 
mankind  to  be  made  wiser,  that  I  have  now  fi 
days  found  myself  shunned  by  all  my  acquai 
If  I  knock  at  a  door,  nobody  is  at  home :  if  I 
coffee-house,  I  have  the  box  to  myself.  I  livi 
town  like  a  lion  in  his  desert,  or  an  eagle  on  h 
too  great  for  friendship  or  society,  and  con( 
to  solitude,  by  unhappy  elevation  and  drea< 
cendency. 

'Noris  my  character  only  formidable  tooth 
burdensome  to  myself.  I  naturally  love  to  tal 
out  much  thinking,  to  scatter  my  merriment 
dom,  and  to  relas  my  thoughts  witli  ludicn 
marks  and  fanciful  images;  but  such  is  now 
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portsnce  of  my  opiaion,  that  1  am  afraid  to  offer  it, 
lest,  by  being  established  too  hastily  into  a  maxim, 
il  should  be  the  occasion  of  error  to  half  the  nation ; 
and  such  is  the  e;tpectaUoa  with  which  1  am  attended, 
when  I  am  going  to  gpeak,  that  I  frequently  pause  to 
reflect  whether  what  1  am  about  to  utter  is  worthy 
of  myself. 

■"liiis,  Sir,  is  sufficiently  miserable;  but  there  are 
stiU  greater  calamities  behind.  You  must  have  read 
b  Pope  and  Swifl  how  men  of  parts  have  had  their 
ciosets  rifled,  Euid  their  cabinets  broke  open,  at  the 
imttgation  of  piratical  booksellers,  for  the  profit  of 
their  works;  and  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  many 
prints  now  sold  in  the  shops,  of  men  whom  you  can- 
not suspect  of  sitting  for  that  purpose)  and  whose 
likenesses  must  have  been  certainly  stolen  when 
their  names  made  their  faces  vendible.  These  con- 
nderations  at  first  put  me  on  ray  guaid,  and  I  have, 
indeed,  found  sufficient  reason  for  my  caution,  for  I 
We  discovered  many  people  examining  my  coun- 
tenance, with  a  curiosity  that  shewed  their  intention 
to  draw  it ;  1  immediately  left  the  house,  but  find  the 
same  behaviour  in  another. 

'  Otliers  may  be  persecuted,  but  I  am  haunted  ;  I 
have  good  reason  lo  believe  that  eleven  painters  are 
now  dogging  me,  for  they  know  that  he  who  can  get 
my  face  first  will  make  his  fortune.  I  often  change 
•"y  "'&!  ^"d  wear  my  hat  over  my  eyes,  by  wliich  I 
Iwpe  somewhat  to  confound  them;  for  you  know  it 
«  not  fair  to  sell  my  face  without  admitting  me  to 
thate  the  profit. 

'  I  am,  however,  not  so  much  in  pain  for  my  face 
M  for  my  papers,  which  I  dare  neither  carry  with  me 
OOr  leave  behind.  I  have  indeed,  taken  some  me^r 
VjHs  for  their  preservation,  having  put  them  in  a? 
^est,  and  fixed  a  padlock  upon  my  closet.     I   | 
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change  my  lodgings  five  times  a  week,  and  alws 
remove  at  the  dead  of  night. 

*  Thus  I  live,  in  consequence  of  having  given  1 
great  proofs  of  a  predominant  genius,  in  the  soliti 
of  a  hermit,  with  the  anxiety  of  a  miser,  and 
caution  of  an  outlaw ;  afraid  to  shew  my  face  les 
should  be  copied ;  afraid  to  speak,  lest  I  should 
jure  my  character ;  and  to  write,  lest  my  corresp< 
dents  should  publish  my  letters ;  always  uneasy  1 
my  servants  should  steal  my  papers  for  the  sdtki 
money,  or  my  friends  for  that  of  the  public.    T 
it  is  to  soar  above  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  this 
presentation  I  lay  before  you,  that  I  may  be 
formed  how  to  divest  myself  of  the  laurels  which 
so  cumbersome  to  the  wearer,  and  descend  to 
enjoyment  of  that  quiet  from  which  I  find  a  vnri 
of  the  first  class  so  fatally  debarred. 

MiSELLUS. 
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—Me  non  oracula  certum, 
Sed  mors  certft  facit. — Lucan. 

'Let  those  weak  minds,  who  live  in  dooSt  and  fear, 

To  juggling  priests  for  oracles  repair; 

One  certain  boor  of  death  to  each  decreed. 

My  fix'd,  mj  certain  soal  from  doubt  has  freed. — Row] 

It  is  recorded  of  some  eastern  monarch,  that  he  k 
an  officer  in  his  house,  whose  employment  it  was 
remind  him  of  his  mortality,  by  calling  out  ev 
morning  at  a  stated  hour,  Remember^  prince^  i 
thov  ekalt  die.  And  the  contemplation  of  the  fr 
ness  and  uncertainty  of  our  present  state  appea 
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of  «o  much  importance  to  Solon  of  Athens,  that  he 
ieft  this  precept  to  future  ages ;  Keep  thine  eye  fixed 
upon  the  end  of  life, 

A  frequent  and  attentive  prospect  of  that  moment, 
which  must  put  a  period  to  all  our  schemes,  and  de- 
prive us  of  ail  our  acquisitions,  is  indeed  of  the  ut- 
most efficacy  to  the  just  and  rational  regulation  of 
our  lives ;  nor  would 'ever  any  thing  wicked,  or  often 
any  thing  absurd,  be  undei*taken  or  prosecuted  by 
him  who  should  begin  every  day  with  a  serious  re- 
flection that  he  is  bom  to  die. 

The  disturbers  of  our  happiness,  in  this  world,  are 
oar  desires,  our  -griefs,  and  our  fears ;  and  to  all 
these,  the  considerations  of  mortality  is  a  certain 
and  aidequate  remedy.  Think,  says  Epictetus,  fre- 
quently on  poverty,  banishment,  and  death,  and 
thou  wilt  then  never  indulge  violent  desires,  or  give 
up  thy  heart  to  mean  sentiments  oh^y  ov^iiroTB  ra- 
nivov  iv^fiijari,  ovre  &yay  'tmdvfifitreic  rivoc. 

Tliat  the  maxim  of  Epictetus  is  founded  on  just 
observation  will  easily  be  granted,  when  we  reflect, 
how  that  vehemence  of  eagerness  after  the  common 
objects  of  pursuit  is  kindled  in  our  minds.  We  re- 
present to  ourselves  the  pleasures  of  some  future  pos- 
session, and  suffer  our  thoughts  to  dwell  attentively 
upon  it,  till  it  has  wholly  engrossed  the  imagination, 
and  permits  us  not  to  conceive  any  happiness,  but 
its  attainment,  or  any  misery  but  its  loss;  every 
other  satisfaction  which  the  bounty  of  Providence 
ha8  scattered  over  life  is  neglected  as  inconsider- 
able, in  comparison  of  the  gr^at  object  which  we 
have  placed  before  us,  and  is  thrown  from  us  as  en- 
cumbering our  activity,  or  trampled  under  foot  as 
standing  in  our  way. 

Every  mian  has  experienced  how  much  of  this  ar- 
dour has  been  remitted,  when  a  sharp  or  tedious 
sickness  has  set  death  befpre  his  eyes.    The  eiLlsn- 
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^ive  influence  of  gre^tuess,  the  glitter  of  we^dth^t 
praises  of  admirers,  and  the  attendance  of  supp 
cants,  have  appeared  vain  and  empty  things,  wo 
the  last  hour  seemed  to  be  approaching ;  and  t 
same  appearance  tjiey  would  always  have,  if  t 
same  thought  was  always  predominant.  We  $hoi] 
then  find  the  absurdity  of  stretching  out  oar  an 
incessantly  to  grasp  that  which  we  cannot  keep,  ai 
wearing  out  our  lives  in  endeavours  to  add  new  tji 
rets  to  the  fabric  of  ambition,  when  the  foundati 
itself  is  shaking,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stan 
is. mouldering  away. 

All  envy  is  proportionate  to  desire ;  we  are  unea 
at  the  attainments  of  another,  according  as  we  thi 
our  own  happiness  would  be  advanced  by  the  additi 
of  that  .which  he.  withholds  from  us ;  and  thereft 
whatever  depresses  immoderate  wishes,  will,,  at  t 
same  time,  set  the  heart  free  from  the  corrosioii 
envy,  and  ei^empt  U9  from  that  vice  which  is,  dbo 
most  others,  tormenting  to  ourselves,  hateful  to  t 
world,  and  productive  of  mean  artifices  and  sord 
projects;.  He  that  considers  how  soon  he  must  ck 
nis  life,  will  find  nothing  of  so  much  importance 
to  close  it  well ;  and  will,  therefore,  look  with  ind 
ference  upon  whatever  is  useless  to  that  purpo 
Whoever  reflects  frequently  upon  the  uncertainty 
his  own  duration,  will  find  out,  that  the  state 
othei^s  is  not  more  permanent,  and  that  what  c 
confer  nqthing  on  himself  very  desirable,  cannot 
much  improve  the  condition  of  a  rival,  as  to  ma 
him  much  superior  to  those  from  whom  he  has  ci 
ried. the  prize,  a  prize  too  mean  to  deserve  a  yeryc 
stinate  opposition. 

Even  grief,  that  passion  to  which  the  virtuQM0,9l 
tendot.mind  is  particularly  subject,  will  be  obvJVft 
or  aQeyiated  \>y  the  same  thought?.  It  will  be.o 
▼iated^  if  all  the  blessings  of  our  condition  art  ai 
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med  with  a  constant  sense  of  this  uncertain  tenare. 
ff  we  remember^  that  whatever  we  possess  is  to  be  in 
our  hands  but  a  very  little  time,  and  that  the  little, 
ifhieh  our  most  lively  hopes  can  promise  us,  may  be 
made  less,  by  ten  thousand  accidents ;  we  shall  not 
much  repine  at  a  loss,  of  which  we  cannot  estimate 
the  value,  but  of  which,  though  we  are  not  able  to  tell 
die  least  amount,  we  know,  with  sufficient  certainty, 
the  greatest,  and  are  convinced  that  the  greatest  is 
BOt  much  to  be  regretted. 

'  But,  if  any  passion  has  so  much  usurped  our  un- 
testanding,  as  not  to  suffer  us  to  enjoy  advantages 
vith  the  moderation  prescribed  by  reason,  it  is  not 
too  late  to  apply  this  remedy,  when  we  find  ourselves 
linking  under  sorrow,  and  inclined  to  pine  for  that 
tUch  is  irrecoverably  vanished.  We  may  then  use- 
fiiDy  revolve  the  uncertaintjr  of  our  own  condition, 
sua  the  folly  of  lamenting  that  from  which,  if  it  had 
atayed  a  little  longer,  we  should  ourselves  have  been 
taken  away. 

With  regard  to  the  sharpest  and  most  melting 
lorrdw,  that  which  arises  from  the  loss  of  those  whom 
we  have  loved  with  tenderness,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  friendship  between  mortals  can  be  contracted  on 
BO  other  terms,  than  that  one  must  some  time  mourn 
tor  the  other's  death :  and  this  grief  will  always  yield 
to  the  survivor  one  consolation  proportionate  to  his 
affiction  ;  for  the  pain,  whatever  it  be,  that  he  him- 
self feels^  his  friend  has  escaped. 

Nor  is  fear,  the  most  overbearing  and  resistless  of 
all  our  passions,  less  to  be  temperated  by  this  uni- 
versal medicine  of  the  mind .  The  frequent  contem- 
plation of  death,  as  it  shews  the  vanity  of  all  human 
good,  discovers  likewise  the  lightness  of  all  terres- 
toti  evil,  which  certainty  can  last  no  longer  than  th<s 
itab}^  npon  which  it  acts ;  and  according  to  the  old 
Atervation,  must  be  shorter,  as  it  is  more  vipleqt. 
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The  most  cruel  calaiaity  which  misfortune  can  j 
duce,  musty  by  the  necessity  of  nature,  be  quk 
at  an  end.  The  soul  cannot  long  be  held  in  pnsoiC 
but  will  fly  away,  and  leave  a  lifeless  body  to  humw 
malice.  r 

Ridetque  sui  ludibria  tranci. 

And  soaring  mocks  the  broken  frame  below.  ; 

The  utmost  that  we  can  threaten  to  one  another  if 
that  death,  which,  indeed,  we  may  precipitate,  but 
cannot  retard,  and  from  which,  therefore,  it  cannol 
become  a  wise  man  to  buy  a  reprieve  at  the  expense 
of  virtue,  since  he  knows  not  how  small  a  portion  of 
time  he  can  purchase,  but  knows,  that,  whether  «hoit 
or  long,  it  will  be  made  less  valuable  by  the  remeniK 
brance  of  the  price  at  which  it  has  been  obtained 
He  is  sure  that  he  destroys  his  happiness,  but  is  not 
sure  that  he  lengthens  his  life.'  .  ^ 

The  known  shortness  of  life,  as  it  ought  to  mode-, 
rate  our  passions,  may  likewise,  with  equal  proprietji: 
contract  our  designs.  There  is  not  time  for  the  most 
forcible  genius,  and  most  active  industry,  to  extend, 
its  effects  beyond  a  certain  sphere.  To  project  thfr 
conquest  of  the  world,  is  the  madness  of  mighty 
princes ;  to  hope  for  excellence  in  every  science,  has 
been  the  folly  of  literary  heroes :  and  both  have  found 
at  last,  that  they  have  panted  for  a  height  of  eminence 
denied  to  humanity,  and  have  lost  many  opportunities 
of  making  themselves  useful  and  happy,  by  a  vain 
ambition  of  obtaining  a  species  of  honour,  which  the 
eternal  laws  of  Providence  have  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  man. 

The  miscarriages  of  the  great  designs  of  princes  are 
recorded  in  the  histories  of  the  world,  but  are  of  little 
use  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  seem  very  little  in- 
terested in  admonitions  against  terrors  which  thej 
cannot  commit.  But  the  fate  of  learned  ambition  is 
a  proper  sul^ect  for  every  scholar  to  consider ;  foi 
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3  not  bad  occasion  to  regret  the  ditsipatton 
t' abilities  in  a  botindleas  multtpliqi^  Ot  pur- 
y  lament  the,  sudden  desertion  of  excellent 
I,  upon  the  offer  of  some  other  subject  made 
;  by  its  novelty,  and  to  observe  the  inaccu- 
d  deficiencies  of  works  left  unfinished  by  too 
Q  extension  of  the  plan  ? 
always  pleasing  to  observe,  how  much  more 
;d8  can  conceive  than  our  bodies  can  perform ; 
t  our  duty,  while  we  continue  in  this  Qompli- 
tate,  to  regulate  one  part  of  our  composition 
e  r^^ard  to'  the  other.  We  are  not  to  indulge 
poreal  appetites  with  pleasures  that  impair 
Bllectual  vigour,  nor  gratify  our  minds  with 
3  which  we  know  our  lives  must  fail  in  at- 
g  to  ei^ecute.  The  unoertainty  of  pur  dura- 
^ht  at  once  to  set  bounds  to  our  designs,  and 
itements  to  our  industry ;  and  when  wife  find 
38  inclined  either  to  immensity  in  our  schemes^ 
gishness  in  our  endeavours,  we  may  eithei^ 
ir  ammate  ourselves,  by  recollecting,  with  HA 
f  physic^  that  art  is  hmg^  and  life  ii  shnf^ 
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Ulic  matre  carentibus, 
Frivignis  nralier  temperat  iiinoceiis; 
Nee  dotata  regit  virum 
Conjax,  nee  nitido  fidit  adaltero : 

Dds  est  magna  parentium 
Virtas,  et  metuens  alterius  viri 
Certo  faedere  eastitas. — Hor. 

Not  there  the  gailtless  step-dame  knows 
The  baleful  draught  for  orphans  to  compose; 

No  wife  high  portion'd  rales  her  spouse. 
Or  trusts  her  essene'd  lover's  faitUess  vows : 

The  lovers  there  for  dow'ry  elaim 
The  father's  virtue,  and  the  spotless  fame, 

Wbieh  dares  not  break  the  nuptial  tie. — ^Francis. 

There  is  no  observation  more  frequently  made  b] 
such  as  employ  themselves  in  surveying  the  conduc^ 
of  mankind,  than  that  marriage,  though  the  dictate  o 
natwre,  and  the  institution  of  Providence,  is  yet  ver; 
often  the  cause  of  misery,  and  that  those  who.  eate 
into  that  state  can  seldom  forbear  to  express  thei 
repentance,  and  their  envy  of  those  whom  eithe 
chance  or  caution  hath  withheld  from  it. 

Tliis  general  Unhappiness  has  given  occasion  t 
many  sage  maxims  among  the  serious,  and  smart  re 
marks  among  the  gay ;  the  moralist  and  the  writer  c 
epigrams  have  equally  shewn  their  abilities  upon  it 
soxae  have  lamented,  and  some  have  ridiculed  it ;  bu 
as  the  faculty  of  writing  has  been  chiefly  a  masculin 
endowment,  the  reproach  of  making  the  world  mise 
rable  has  been  always  thrown  upon  the  women,  an< 
the  grave  and  the  merry  have  equally  thought  them 
selves  at  liberty  to  conclude  either  with  declamator 
complaints,  or  satirical  censures,  of  female  folly  oi 
fickleness^  ambition  or  cruelty,  extravagance  or  lust 
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Led  by  sach  number  of  eiamples,  and  incited  by 
my  share  in  the  common  interest,  I  sometimes  vep-. 
isider  this  uniyersal  grieyance,  baVing  en- 
to  divest  my  heart  of  all  partiality,  and 
^  as  a  kind  of  neutral  being  between  the 
[    "^P^  whose  clamours,  bemg  equally  vented  on  both 
With  all  the  vehemence  of  distress,  all  the  iqp- 
if  confidence  of  justice,  and  all  the  indignation 
of  injured  virtue,  seem  entitled  to  equal  regara.  The 
/     men  have,  indeed,  by  their  superiority  of  writing, 
f     been  aUe  to  collect  the  evidence  of  many  ages,  and 
/     raise  prejudices  in  their  favour  by  the  venerable  tes- 
timomes  of  philosophers,  historians,  and  poets ;  but 
the  pleas  of  the  ladies  appeal  to  passions  of  more  for- 
cible operation  than  the  reverence  of  antiqui^.     If 
they  have  not  so  great  names  on  their  side,  they, 
have  stronger  arguments ;  it  is  to  little  purpose,  that 
Socrates,  or   Euripides  are  produced  against  the 
nghs.  of  softness  and  the  tears  of  beauty.  The  most 
fngid  and  inexorable  judge  would,  at  least,  stand 
suspended  betweai  equal  powers,  as  Lucan  was  per- 
plexed in  the  determination  of  the  cause,  where  the 
deities  were  on  one  side,  and  Cato  on  the  other. 

But  I,  who  have  long  studied  the  severest  and  most 
abstracted  philosophy,  have  now,  in  the  cool  matu- 
rity of  life,  arrived  at  sudi  command  over  my  pas- 
sions, that  I  can  hear  the  vociferations  of  either  sex 
without  qatching  any  of  the  fire  from  tliose  that  utter 
them.  For  I  have  found,  by  long  experience,  that  a 
man  will  sometimes  rage  at  his  wife,  when  in  reality 
his  mistress  has  offended  him ;  and  a  lady  complain 
of  the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  when  she  has  no  other 
enemy  ihan  bad  cards.  I  do  not  suffer  myself  to  be 
any  longer  imposed  upon  by  oaths  on  one  side,  or 
fits  on  uie  other ;  nor  when  the  husband  hastens  to 
ihe  tavern  and  the  lady  retires  to  her  clo6et»  am  I 
always  confident  that  they  are  driven  by  their  inise- 
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I  have  aometinies  reason  to  believe,  ihal 
ikef  purpose  not  so  much  to  soothe  their  sorrows,  u 
to  animate  their  fury.  But  how  little  credit  soevet 
may  be  given  to  particular  accusations,  the  general 
accumulations  of  the  charge  shews,  with  too  much 
evidence,  that  married  persons  are  not  very  often  ad- 
vanced in  felicity;  and,  therefore,  it  maybe  proper 
to  examine  at  what  avenues  so  many  evils  have  made 
their  way  into  the  world.  With  this  purpose,  I  hive 
reviewed  the  lives  of  my  friends,  who  have  been  least 
successful  in  connubial  contracts,  and  attentively 
considered  by  what  motives  they  were  incited  to 
tnarry,  and  by  what  principles  they  regulated  their 
choice. 

One  of  the  first  of  my  acquaintances  that  resolved 
to  quit  the  unsettled  thoughtless  condition  of  a  ba- 
chelor, was  Prudentius,  a  man  of  slow  parts,  but  not 
without  knowledge  or  judgment  in  things  which  he 
had  leisure  to  consider  gradually  before  he  deter- 
mined them.  Whenever  we  met  at  a  tavern,  it  was  his 
province  to  settle  the  scheme  of  our  entertainment, 
contract  with  the  cook,  and  inform  us  when  we  had 
called  for  wine  to  the  sum  originally  proposed.  This 
grave  considerer  found,  by  deep  meditation,  that  a 
man  was  no  loser  by  marrying  early,  even  though  he 
contented  himself  with  a  leas  fortune;  for  estimate 
ing  the  exact  worth  of  annuities,  he  found  that  con- 
sidering the  constant  diminution  of  the  value  of  life, 
with  the  probable  fall  of  the  interest  of  money,  it  was 
not  worse  to  have  ten  thousand  pounds  at  the  age  of 
two-and-twenty  years,  than  a  much  larger  fortune  at 
thirty ;  '  for  many  opportunities,'  says  he, '  occur  of 
improving  money,  which,  if  a  man  misses,  he  may  not 
afterward  recover.' 

Full  of  these  reflections,  he  threw  his  eyes  aboul 
him,  not  in  search  of  beauty  or  elegance,  dignity  or 
understanding,  but  of  a  woman  with  ten  thousand 


ds.  Such  a  woman^  in  a  wealthy  ^art  of  the 
lorn,  it.waa  not  very  difficult  to  findf ;  md  by  aiV 
anagement  with  hei  fother,  whose  ambition  waa 
ike  his  daughter  a  gentlewoman,  my  friend  got 
IS  he  boasted  to  us  m  confidence  two  days  after 
arriage,  for  a  settlement  of  serenty-three  poiuids 
r  less  than  her  fortune  might  have  claimed,  and 
than  he  himself  would  have  given,  if  the  fbola 
»een  but  wise  enough  to  delay  the  bargain^  ' 
ns  at  once  delighted  with  the  superiority  of  hia 
,  and  the  augmentation  of  hisfortune,  he  carried 
.  to  his  own  house,  in  which  he  never  afterward 
ed  one  hour  of  happiness.  For  Furiawaa  a 
h 'of  mean  intellects,  violent  passions,  a  strong 
^  and  low  education,  without  any  sense  of  happi- 
>ut  that  which  consisted  in  eating  and  coui^ting, 
y.  Furiawasascold.  Theyagreediinthe.de|rixe 
alth,  but  with  this  di£ference,  that  Prudentioa 
or  growing  rich  by  gam,  Furia  by  parsimony, 
sntius  woiud  venture  his  money  with  chances 
much  in  his  favour :  but  Furia  very  wisely  pb. 
ig,  that  what  they  had  was,  while  they  had  it, 
own,  thought  all  traffic  too  great  a  hazard,  and. 
or  putting  it  out  at  low  interest,  upon  good  se- 
f.  Prudentius  ventured*  however,  to  insure  a 
at  a  very  unreasonable  price,  but  happening  to 
lis  money,  was  so  tormented  with  the  clamours 
I  wife,  that  he  never  durst  try  a  second  ezperir 
>  He  has  now  grovelled  seven-and-forty.yeark 
r  Furia's  direction,  who  never  once  mentioned 
since  his  bad  luck,  by  any  other  name  than  that^ 
J  tMurer. 

le  next  that  married  from  our  society  was  Flo-. 
13*  He  happened  to  see  Zephyretta  m  a  chariot 
dorse-race,  danced  with  her  at  night,  was.  con*^ 
d  in  his  S^st  ardour,  waited  on  her  next  mom-, 
ind  declared  lumself  her  lover.  .  Floiientius  bad. 
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not  knowledge  enough  of  the  world,  to  diBtinguish 


K      reffec 


between  the  flutler  of  coquetry,  and  the  sprightUnesi 
of  wit,  or  between  the  emile  of  allurement,  and  tbat 
ef  cheerfulness.  He  was  soon  waked  from  his  rap- 
ture by  conTiction  that  his  pleasure  was  but  the 
pleasure  of  a  day.  Zephyretta  had  in  four-and-twenly 
hours  spent  her  stock  of  repartee,  gone  round  the 
circle  of  her  airs,  and  had  nothing  remaining  for  him 
but  childish  insipidity,  or  for  herself,  but  the  practice 
of  the 'same  artifices  upon  new  men. 

Melissus  was  a  man  of  parts,  capable  of  enjoying 
and  of  improving  life.  He  had  passed  through  the 
various  scenes  of  gaiety  with  that  iadifiereace  and 
possession  of  himself,  natural  to  men  who  have  some- 
thing higher  and  nobler  in  their  prospect.  Retiring 
to  spend  the  summer  in  a  village  little  frequented, 
he  happened  to  lodge  in  the  same  house  with  Ian- 
the,  and  was  unavoidably  drawn  to  some  acquaint' 
ance,  which  her  wit  and  politeness  soon  invited  him 
to  improve.  Having  no  opportunity  of  any  other 
company,  they  were  always  together ;  and  as  they 
owed  their  pleasures  to  each  other,  they  began  to 
forget  that  any  pleasure  was  enjoyed  before  theit 
meeting.  Melissus,  from  being  delighted  with  het 
company,  quickly  began  to  be  uneasy  in  her  absence, 
and  being  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  force  of  her 
understanding,  and  finding,  as  he  imagined,  such  a 
conformity  of  temper  as  declared  them  formed  for 
each  other,  addressed  her  as  a  lover,  after  no  veiy 
long  courtship  obtained  her  for  his  wife,  and  brought 
her  nejrt  winter  to  town  in  triumph. 

Now  began  their  infelicity,  Melissus  had  only 
seen  her  in  one  scene,  where  there  was  no  variety  of 
objects  to  produce  the  proper  excitements  to  con- 
trary desires.  They  had  both  loved  solitude  and  re- 
flection, where  there  was  nothing  but  solitnrfJ  and 
reflection  to  be  loved;  hut  when  they  came  into 
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public  life,  lanthe  discovered  *those  passions,  which 
accident  rather  than  hypocrisy  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed.    She  was,  indeed,  not  without  the  power  of 
thinking,  but  was  wholly  without  the  exertion  of  that 
power,  when  either  gaiety  or  splendour  played  on 
tier  imagination.     She  was  expensive  in  her  diver- 
sions, vehement  in  her  passions,  insatiate  of  pleasure 
however  dangerous  to  her  reputation,  and  eager  of 
applause  by  whomsoever  it  might  be  given.     This 
was  the  wife  which  Melissus  the  philosopher  found 
in  his  retirement,  and  from  whom  he  expected  an  as- 
sociate in  his  studies,  and  an  assistant  to  his  virtues. 
Prosapius,  upon  the  death  of  his  younger  brother, 
that  the  family  might  not  be  extinct,  married  his 
housekeeper,  and  has  ever  since  been  complaining  to 
his  friends  that  mean  notions  are  instilled  into  his 
children,  that  he  is  ashamed  to  sit  at  his  own  table, 
and  that  his  house  is  uneasy  to  him  for  want  of  suit^ 
able  companions. 

Avaro,  master  of  a  very  large  estate,  took  a  woman 
of  bad  reputation,  recommended  to  him  by  a  rich 
uncle,  who  made  that  marriage  the  condition  on 
which  he  should  be  his  heir.  Avaro  now  wonders  to 
perceive  his  own  fortune,  his  wife's,  and  his  uncle's, 
insufficient  to  give  him  that  happiness  which  is  to  be 
found  only  with  a  woman  of  virtue. 

I  intend  to  treat  in  more  papers  on  this  important 
article  of  life,  and  shall  therefore,  make  no  reflection 
upon  these  histories,  except  that  all  whom  I  have 
mentioned  failed  to  obtain  happiness,  for  want  of  con- 
sidering that  marriage  is  the  strictest  tie  of  perpetuid 
friendship,  and  there  can  be  no  friendship  without 
confidence,  and  no  confidence  without  integrity ;  and 
that  he  must  expect  to  be  wretched,  who  pays  to 
beauty,  riches,  or  politeness,  that  regard  which  only 
virtue  and  piety  can  claim. 
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Dam  te  caasidicoro,  dum  te  modd  rbetora  fin^s, 
£t  non  decernis,  Taure,  quid  esse  velis, 

Feleos  et  Priami  transit,  vel  Nestoris  stas, 
Et  serum  fuerat  jam  tibi  desinere 

£ja>  age,  rumpe  moras,  quo  te  spectabimus  asqae? 
Dum,  quid  sis,  dubitas,  jam  potes  esse  nihil. — Mart« 

To  rhetoric  now,  and  now  to  law  inclin'd. 
Uncertain  where  to  fix  thy  changing  mind  9 
Old  Priam's  age  or  Nestor's  may  be  out. 
And  thou,  O  Taurus,  still  go  on  in  doubt. 
Come  then,  how  long  such  wav'ring  shall  we  see? 
Thou  may'st  4oubt  on:  thou  now  can'st  nothing  be. 

F.  Lewis. 

It  is  never  without  veirv  melancholy  rdHections,  t 
we  can  observe  the  Ssconduct  o'r  miscarriage 
those  men,  who  seem,  hy  the  force  of  understandi 
or  extent  of  knowledge,  exempted  from  the  gen< 
frailties  of  human  nature,  and  prmleged.  from 
common  infelicities  of  life.  .Though  the  worlc 
crowded  with  scenes  of  calamity,  we  look  npon 
general  mass  of  wretchedness  with  very  little,  rega 
and  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  state  x)f  particular  perst 
whom  the  eminence  of  their  quahties  marks  out  fi 
the  multitude ;  as  in  reading  an  account  of  a  bat 
we  seldom  reflect  on  the  vulgar  heaps  of  slaugh 
but  follow  the  hero  with  our  whole  attention,  thro« 
all  the  varieties  of  his  fortune,  without  a  thoughl 
the  thousands  that  are  falling  round  him. 

With  the  same  kind  of  anxious  veneration  I  h 
for  many  years  been  making  observations  on  the 
of  Polyphilus,  a  man  whom  all  his  acquaintan 
have,  from  his  first  appearance  in  the  world,  fea 
for  the  quickness  of  his  discernment,  and  admired 
the  multiplicity  of  bisattainments,  but  whose  progr 
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[  usefulness  to  mankind,  has  bef  n  hindered 
lerfloity  of  his  knowledge  and.  the  celeritj 
d- .'  .    I  . 

lus  was  remarkable^  at  the  school,  for  snr- 
l  his  companions,  without  any  yisible  applir 
1  at  the  uniyersity  was  distinguished  eaually 
cessful  progress  as  well  through  the  tnomy 
cience,  as  &e  flowery  path  of  politer  Uteris 
>vt  any  strict  confinement  to  hours  of  study^ 
;able  forbearance  of  the  common  amuse^ 
j^oung  men. 

Polyphilus  was  at  the  age  in  which  men 
oose  their  profession,  and  prepare  to  enter 
blic  character,  every  academical  eye  was 
1  him ;  all  were  curious  to  inquire  what  this 
genius  would  fix  upon  for  the  employment 
,  and  no  doubt  was  made  but  that  ne  would 
lis  contemporaries  behind  him,  and  mount 
lest  honours  of  that  class  in  wlucb  he  should 
sdf,  without  those  delays  and  pauses  which 
iQdured  by  meaner  abihties. 
ilus,  though  by  no  means  insolent  or  assum- 
been  sufficiently  encouraged,  by  nninter- 
ccess,  to  place  great  confidence  in  his  own 
4  was  not  below  his  ccnnpanioQS  in  the  in- 

of  his  hopes,  and  eiipectatioiis  of  the  as- 
it  with  which  the  world  would  be  struck, 

first  lustre  should  bVeak  out  upon  it :  nor 
brbear  (for  whom  does  not  constant  flattery 
1?)  to  join  sometimes,  in  the  mirth  of  hip 
t  the  sudden  disappearance  of  those,  who, 
one  a  while,  and  dmwn  the  eyes  of  the  pab- 
heiT  feeble  radiance,  were  now  dobmed  Co 
f  before  hinu 

latural  for  a  man  to  catch  advantageous 
»f  the  condition  which  those,  with  whom  be 
(,  are  striving  to  attain.    FolypVuiuit  Va  % 


I 
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ramble  to  London,  fell  accidentally  among  the  fhf 
sicians,  and  vas  so  much  pleased  with  the  prospas 
of  turning  philosophy  to  profit,  ami  so  highly  deli^ 
ed  with  a  new  theory  of  fevers  which  darted  into-bii 
imaginatiODt  and  which,  after  having  consldeiedl 
a  few  hours,  he  found  himself  able  to  maintail 
against  all  the  advocates  for  the  ancient  systetA, 
that  he  resolved  to  apply  himself  to  anatomy,  botany 
and  chemistry,  and  to  leave  no  part  iinconquerM 
either  of  the  animal,  mineral,  or  vegetable  kingdoms 
He  therefore  read  authors,  constructed  systeiMJ 
and  tried  experiments:  but  unhappily,  as  he  wasga 
iug  to  see  a  new  plant  in  flower  at  Chelsea,  he  me^ 
in  crossing  WeBlminster  to  take  water,  the  chaneel< 
lor's  coach ;  he  had  the  curiosity  to  follow  him  ioH 
the  hall,  where  a  remarkable  cause  happened  to  be 
tried,  and  found  himself  able  to  produce  so  mam 
arguments,  which  the  lawyers  had  omitted  on  botn 
sides,  that  he  determined  to  quit  physic  for  a  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  found  it  would  be  so  easy  to  ex- 
cel, and  which  promised  higher  honours,  and  largei 
profits,  without  melancholy  attendance  upon  miserTj 
meaa  submission  to  peevishness,  and  continual  inter 
ruption  of  rest  and  pleasure. 

He  immediately  took  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
brought  a  coram  on -place-book,  and  confined  himsell 
for  some  months  to  the  perusal  of  the  statutes,  year' 
books,  pleadings,  and  reports ;  he  was  a  constanl 
hearer  of  the  courts,  and  began  to  put  cases  with 
reasonable  accuracy.  But  he  soon  discovered,  bj 
considering  the  fortune  of  lawyers,  that  preferment 
was  not  to  be  got  by  aculeness,  learning,  and  elo- 
quence^ He  was  perplexed  by  the  absurdities  of  at- 
torneys, and  niisrepreseatations  made  by  his  clienti 
of  their  own  causes,  by  the  useless  anxiety  of  one, 
and  the  incessant  importunity  of  another ;  he  began 
to  repent  of  having  devoted  himself  to  a  study,  which 
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.  f|8  SO  narrow  in  its  comprehension  that  it  could 

^;  aev^i  carry  his  name  to  any  other  country,  and 

;:  tbooght  it  unworthy  of  a  man  of  parts  to  sell  his  life 

r  only  ibr  money.    The  barrenness  of  his  fellow-stu- 

^  deatg  forced  him  generally  into  other  company  at  his 

^  hours  of  entertainment,  and  among  the  varieties  of 

^   Goafersation  through  which  his  curiosity  was  daily 

y  vanderin^,  he,  by  chance,  mingled  at  a  tavern  with 

^  uoie  inteUigent  officers  of  the  army.     A  man  of  let- 

^   tm  uras  easily  dazzled  with  the  gaiety  of  their  ap- 

p  pearance,  and  softened  into  kindness  by  the  polite- 

f   nets  of  their  address ;  he,  therefore,  cultivated  this 

Dew  acquaintance,  and  when  he  saw  how  readily  they 

foond  in  every  place  admission  and  regard,  and  how 

fitmiliarly  they  mingled  with  every  rank  and  order 

of  men,  he  b^an  to  feel  his  heart  beat  for  military 

honours,  and  wondered  how  the  prejudices  of  the 

uiiversity  should  make  him  so  long  insensible  of  that 

ambition,  which  has  fired  so  many  hearts  in  every 

age,  and  negligent  of  that  calling,  which  is,  above 

ail  others,  universally  and  invariably  illustrious,  and 

which  g^yes,  even  to  the  exterior  appearance  of  its 

professors,  a  dignity  and  freedom  unknown  to  the 

rest  of  mankind. 

lliese  favourable  impressions  were  made  still  deep- 
er by  his  conversation  with  ladies,  whose  regard  for 
soldiers  he  could  not  observe,  without  wishing  him* 
self  one  of  that  happy  fraternity,  to  which  the  female 
world  seemed  to  have  devoted  their  charms  and  their 
kindness.  The  love  of  knowledge,  which  was  still 
his  predominant  inclination,  was  gratified  by  the  re- 
cital of  adventures,  and  accoimts  of  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  therefore  he  concluded  that  there  was  no 
way  of  life^  in  which  all  his  views  could  so  complete- 
ly concenter  a^  in  that  of  a  soldier.  In  the  art  of 
war  he  thought  it  not  difficult  to  excel,  having  ob- 
lerved  his  new  friends  not  very  much  versed  m  iVvct 

l2 
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principles  of  tactics  or  fortificatioD ;  he  th 
studied  alt  the  in iUtary  writers  both  ancient  ai 
den>,  and,  in  a  Khort  time,  coutd  tell  how  t 
gained  every  remarkable  battle  that  has  be 
from  the  betfinning  of  the  world.  He  often  i 
at  table  how  Alexander  should  have  been  c' 
ID  his  conquests,  what  was  the  fatal  etror  at 
Balia,  how  Charles  of  Sweden  might  have  e 
his  ruin  at  Paltowa,  and  Marlboroug-h  migl 
been  made  to  lepent  hia  temerity  at  Blenhein 
mtrenched  armiea  upon  paper  so  that  no  supi 
of  numbcTB  could  force  them,  and  modelled 
many  impregnable  fortresses,  on  which  all  t 
sent  arts  of  attack  would  be  exhausted  witbou 

Polyphiliia,  in  a  short  time,  obtained  a  c 
aion ;  but  before  he  could  rub  off  the  solemoi 
Bcholar,  and  gain  the  true  air  of  military  vivi 
war  was  declared,  and  forces  sent  to  the  ooi 
Here  Polyphilua  unhappily  found  that  stud 
Would  not  make  a  soldier;  for  being  much 
tomed  to  think,  he  let  the  sense  of  danger  aink 
mind,  and  felt,  at  the  approach  of  any  acti< 
terror  which  a  sentence  of  deaiii  would  have  t 
upon  him.  He  saw  that  instead  of  conquerh 
fears,  the  endeavour  of  hia  gay  friends  was 
escape  them ;  but  hia  philosophy  chained  hi 
to  its  object,  and  rather  loaded  him  with  a 
than  furnished  him  with  arms.  He,  howevi 
pressed  his  misery  in  silence,  and  passed  1 
the  campaign  with  honour,  but  found  himself 
unable  to  support  another. 

He  then  had  recourse  ^ain  to  his  books,  at 
tinned  to  range  from  one  study  to  another, 
usually  ylsit  him  once  a  month,  and  am  adm 
him  without  previous  notice,  1  have  found  hii 
in  this  last  half  year,  deciphering  the  Chirit 
guage,  making  a  farce,  collecting  a  vocabu 
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the  obsolete  terms  of  the  English  law,  writbg  an 
Jnquiry  concerning  the  ancient  Corinthian  brass, 
and  forming  a  new  scheme  of  the  variations  of  the 
needle. 

Thus  is  this  powerful  genius,  which  might  have  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  any  science,  or  benefited  the 
ivorid  in  any  profession,  dissipated  in  a  boundless 
▼ariety,  without  profit  to  others  or  himself.     He 
makes  sudden  irruptions  into  the  regions  of  know- 
ledge, and  sees  all  obstacles  give  way  befora  him ; 
hat  he  never  stays  long  enough  to  complete  his  con- 
quest, to  establi^  laws,  or  bring  away  the  spoils. 
'  Such  is  often  the  foUy  of  men,  whom  nature  has 
enabled  to  obtain  skill  and  knowledge,  on  terms  so 
easy,  that  they  have  no  sense  of  the  value  of  the  ac- 
(]iii8itioD ;  they  are  qualified  to  make  such  speedy 
progress  in  learning,  that  they  think  themselves  at 
fiberty  to  loiter  in  the  way,  and  by  turning  aside 
after  every  new  object,  lose  the  race,  like  Atalanta, 
to  slower  competitors,  who  press  diligently  forward, 
and  whose  force  is  directed  to  a  single  point. 

I  have  often  thought  those  happy  that  have  been 
fixed  from  the  first  dawn  of  thought,  in  a  determina- 
tion to  some  state  of  life,  by  the  choice  of  one,  whose 
authority  may  preclude  caprice,  and  whose  influ- 
ence may  prejudice  them  in  favour  of  his  opinion. 
The  general  precept  of  consulting  the  genius  is  of 
little  use,  unless  we  are  told  how  the  genius  can  be 
known.  If  it  is  to  be  discovered  only  by  experiment, 
life  will  be  lost  before  the  resolution  can  be  fixed ; 
if  any  other  indications  are  to  be  found,  they  may,  per- 
haps, be  very  early  discerned.  At  least,  if  to  miscarry 
in  an  attempt  be  a  proof  of  having  mistaken  the  di- 
rection of  the  genius,  men  appear  not  less  frequently 
deceived  with  regard  to  themselves  than  to  others  : 
und  therefore,  no  one  has  much  reason  to  complain 
that  his  life  was  planned  out  by  his  friends,  or  to  be 
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confident  that  he  should  have  had  either  more  bo^ 
Bour  or  happiness,  by  being  abandoned  to  the  chanee 
of  his  own  rancy. 

It  was  said  of  the  learned  Bishop  Sanderson,  lllatj 
when  he  was  preparing  his  lectures,  he  hesitttted  lo 
mnch,  and  rejected  so  often,  that,  at  the  time  of  read* 
ing,  he  was  often  forced  to  produ\ce,  not  what  wu 
best,  but  what  happened  to  be  at  hand.  This  will 
be  the  state  of  every  man,  who,  in  the  choice  of  kk 
employment,  balances  all  the  arguments  on  ever) 
side;  the  complication  is  so  intricate,  th)5  tnotivel 
and  objections  so  numerous,  there  is  so  much  pte.]| 
ibr  the  imagination,  and  so  much  remains  in  the 
power  of  others,  that  reason  is  forced  :at  last  to  rest 
m  neutrality,  the  decision  devolves  into  the  haddi 
of  chance,  and  after  a  great  part  of  life  l»[fettt  itr  itf- 
quiries  which  can  never  be  resolved,  the  rest  nnul 
often  pass  in  repenting  the  unnecessary  d^ay,  and 
can  be  useful  to  few  other  purposes  than  to  warn 
others  against  the  same  folly,  and  to  shew,  ^atof 
two  states  of  life  equallyconsistentwhli  region  iuid 
virtue,  he  who  chooses  earliest  chooses  best.      ^ 


N»  20.    SATURDAY,  MAY  26,  1750. 


Ad  popaluiB  phaleras:  ego  te  intus,  et  in  cute  novi. — Persxi? 

Such  pageantry  be  to  the  people  shewn ; 

Thete  boast  thy  horse's  trappings  and  thy  own  ; 

I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom ;  from  within 

Thy  shallow  centre^  to  thj  utmost  skin. — Drtdem^ 

A  MONO  the  numerous  stratagems,  by  which  pri(! 
endeavours  to  recommend  folly  to  regatd,  there 
scarcely  one  that  meets  ^ith  less  success  than  afie 
tation,  or  a  p^petual  disguise  of  the  real  characte 
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by  flctitioas  appearances ;  whether  it  be,  that  every 
man  hates  falsehood,  from  the  natjiral  congruity  of 
tn^  to  hb  faculties  of  reason,  or  that  every  man  is 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  understandmg,  and 
thinks  his  discernment  consequentially  called  in  ques- 
tion, whenever  any  thing  is  exhibited  under  a  bor^- 
roifed  form. 

This  aversion  from  all  kinds  of  disguise,  whatever 
belts  cause,i8  universally  diffused,  and  incessantly  in 
action;  nor  is  it  necessary,  that  to  exasperate  detes- 
tation, or  excite  contempt,  any  interest  should  be  in- 
vaded, or  any  competition  attempted;  it  is  sufficient 
diat  there  is  an  intention  to  deceive,  an  intention 
whidi  every  heart  swells  to  oppose,  and  every  tongue 
is  busy  to  detect. 

This  reflection  was  awakened  in  my  mind  by  a  very 
oommon  practice  among  my  correspondents,  of  writ- 
ing under  characters  which  they  cannot  support, 
wmch  are  of  no  use  to  the  explanation  or  enforce- 
ment of  that  which  they  describe  or  recommend ;  and 
which,  therefore,  since  they  assume  them  only  for 
the  sake  of  displaying  their  abilities,  I  will  advise 
them  for  the  future  to  forbear,  as  laborious  without 
advantage. 

It  is  almost  a  general  ambition  of  those  who  favour  ^ 
me  with  their  advice  for  the  regulation  of  my  con- 
duct, or  their  contribution  for  the  assistance  of  my 
understanding,  to  affect  the  style  and  the  names  of 
ladies.  And  I  cannot  always  withhold  some  ex- 
pression of  anger,  like  Sir  Hugh  in  the  comedy,  when 
I  happen  to  find  that  a  woinan  has  a  beard.  I  must 
therefore  warn  the  gentle  Phyllis  that  she  send  me 
no  more  letters  from  the  Horse-guards;  and  require 
of  Belinda,  that  she  be  content  to  resign  her  preten<> 
sions  to  female  elegance,  till  she  has  lived  three 
weeks  without  hearing  the  politics  of  Batson's  coffee- 
house   I  must  indulge  myself  in  the  liberty  of  ob- 


r  serration,  that  fhcre  were  Gome  allusions  »i*^^| 
I  ris's  productjoD,  sufficient  to  shew  that  Bi(^^| 
I  Bud  Plowden  are  her  favourite  authore;  and.^n^| 
I  Euphelia  has  not  been  long  enough  at  home  to  wmt. 
I  out  all  tlic  traces  of  the  phraseology,  which  «hc 
I  learned  in  the  expedition  to  Cuvthagena. 
I  Among  all  my  female  friends,  there  was  none  who 
I  gave  me  more  trouble  to  decipher  her  true  chataC' 
I  ter,  than  Peathesilea,  whose  letter  lay  upon  my  desk 
I  three  days  before  1  could  fix  upon  the  real  writer. 
I  There  was  a  confusion  of  images,  and  medley  of  bar- 
[  barity,  which  held  me  long  in  suspense;  till  by  p»- 
I  Bcverance  1  disentangled  the  perplexity,  and  found, 
I  that  Pcnthesilea  is  the  sou  of  a  wealthy  stock-jobber, 
I  who  spends  his  morning  under  his  father's  eye,  in 
I  Change-alley,  dines  at  a  tavern  in  Covent- garden, 
I  passes  his  evening  in  the  playhouse,  and  part  of  the 
I  night  at  a  gaming-table,  and  having  learned  the  dia- 
I  lects  of  these  various  regions,  has  mingled  them  all 
I   in  a  studied  composition. 

I  When  Lee  was  once  told  by  a  critic,  that  it  was 
r  very  easy  to  write  like  a  madman ;  he  answered,  that 
I  it  was  aiihcult  to  write  like  a  madman,  but  easy 
I  enough  to  write  like  a  fool;  and  I  hope  to  be  ex- 
I  cused  by  my  kind  contributors,  if,  in  imitation  of  this 
I  great  author,  I  presume  to  remind  them,  that  it  h 
I  much  easier  not  to  write  like  a  man,  than  to  write 
I  like  a  woman. 

I       I  have,  indeed,  some  ingenious  well-wishers,  who, 

I  without  departing  from  their  sex,  have  found  very 

I  wonderful  appellations.  A  very  smartletterhas  been 

I  sent  me  fromapunyensign,s)gDed  AjaxTelamonius; 

\  another  in  recommendation  of  a  new  treatise  upon 

cards,  from  a  g;amester  who  calls  himself  Sesostris  ; 

and  another  upon  the  improvements  of  the  fishery, 

from  Dioclesian:  but  as  these  seem  only  to  have 

I  picked  lip  their  appellations  by  chance,  withoi 


bamblbb;  Its 

ooring  it  attypactictilarimpbfttiiMt  Afei^^ 
18  are  nitber  instances  ofl>tuiadef'tMtt^tfw3ft 
» atid  are^  AerefiMre,  not  equaShf^fidai^dloui^^ 
irtfle  passions ;  toitisnot  My-Mf^prMtt^iiM 
Mit  dec^  irbicfa  t&e/world  m«tbist(^^ 
it  rases  tiie .  fioU  cry  of  natare  td-  faifm'^id;s#]& 

v  hatred^-  -which  dissiniidatkHi  ialirayt  dra4it 
ifaelf,  is  'sD^0at^  that  if]  diSi  W  kiijpw  KW 
(kngoimg'diffen  ttonx  msd^ii,  I  ^dtOd'wolMtt 
iiy:mto  ha?e  so  little  knowledge-bf  ^d^  ic^ 
Bt^-ks  to  asnire  to  wear  a  mwikm  liftt  tidf}j»* 
(oaettpon  toq  world  a  charactiery  to  which  ti^ 
lemaebreairoid  of  any  jaii^c^cffibd;  fund  td'ha^ 
heir  quiet,  their  fame, and  even  theitptttftt*  hj 
ing  tiietttsdrefs  to  the  dan^v  oftimttefrimch, 
twk6eiyijkd  iLeglect,  which- -#Bch  a.dhc^rltijt 
y  hcMre  aiways'  to  fear  will  certainly  bfing  npe& 

ug^tM  iinagined,  thatthb']t»leaMfe  of  repoMl 
bmdd  cobsist  in  the  satts^Mllosi'of  havitii^oai: 
itk  of  our  onom  merit  oonfitineil  by  ifaieisulRr^ 
I  public^  .and  that,  to  be  odoBed'fora  <}tiality; 
a  man  knows  himself  to  want,  sh(mld^iv<6rhim 
ler  happiness  than  to  be  nnstakeit  for  tl^  oWher 
estate,  orer  which  he  chances  to  bb  tiiat^elHii|f  1 
le,  "who  subsists  upon  aftctation,'  kniMrs  ndtbing 
B  delicacy;  likeadeqperat6adyeiiti]iferiiieottt<^ 
»,  he  takes  up  reputatioUr  iipcti  trust/  uottge^^ 
ssions  which  he.  never  had;  ind  enJiSys,  to  ihA 
hour  of  bahkruptcy,  though  with-  a-  thousand 
-8  and  anxieties;  the  unnecessary  t^endonr  of 

wed  riches.       '  •      '' 

*ectation  is  to  be  always  distfnsiiJshed  flnm  bf^ 
ly,  to  bdng  the  art  of  coudlinr&tii^  those  qfua^ 
wfafch  we  might,  with  innocen^vaiid  saiet^he 
Bjowani  'nius  the  man,  wbb,  to  cany  ou  aaV 
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fraud,  or  to  conceal  any  crime,  pretends  to  rigoun 
of  devotion  and  exactness  of  life,  is  guilty  of  bvpo 
crisy ;  and  his  guilt  is  greater,  as  the  end,  for  whid 
he  puts  on  the  false  appearance,  is  more  pernidoai 
But  he  that,  with  an  awkward  address,  and^unpleasini 
countenance,  boasts  of  the  conquests  made  by  hix 
among  the  ladies,  and  counts  over  the  thousand 
which  he  might  have  Assessed  if  he  would  have  sub 
mitted  to  the  yoke  of  matrimony,  is  chargeable  onl 
with  affectation.  Hypocrisy  is  the  necessary  burde 
of  villany,  affectation  part  of  the  chosen  trs^ppings  < 
folly ;  the  one  completes  a  villain,  the  other  on] 
finishes  a  fop.  Contempt  is'  the  proper  punishmei 
of  affectation,  and  detestation  the  ju^t  consequenc 
of  hypocrisy. 

With  the  hypocrite  it  is  not  at  present  my  intei 
tion  to  expostulate,  though  even  he  might  be  taugl 
the  excellency  of  virtue,  by  the  necessity  of  seenuo 
to  be  virtuous;  but  the  man  of  affectation  may,  pe 
haps,  be  reclaimed,  by  finding  how  little  he  is  likel 
to  gain  by  perpetual  constraint  and  incessant  vig 
lance,  and  now  much  more  securely  he  might  msd 
his  way  to  esteem,  by  cultivating  real,  than  displa; 
ing  counterfeit,  qualities. 

Every  thing  future  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  wii 
)nan,  in  proportion  to  the  probability  of  attaining  i 
and  its  value  when  attained;  and  neither  of  thei 
considerations  will  much  contribute  totheencourag* 
ment  of  affectation.  For,  if  the  pinnacles  of  fame  b 
at  best,  slippery,  how  unsteady  must  his  footing  1 
who  stands  upon  pinnacles  without  foundation ! 
praise  be  made,  by  the  inconstancy  and  maliciousnei 
of  those  who  must  confer  it,  a  blessing  which  no  m£ 
can  promise  himself  from  the  most  conspicuous  mei 
and  vigorous  industry,  how  faint  must  be  the  ho| 
of  gaining  it,  when  the  uncertainty  is  multiplied  I 
the  weakness  of  the  pretensions!     He  that  pursue 


[ 


rMi  jufl'dftiinsy  trasta  hii-  bmpfiltimg to *Aii 
;  but  he  that  endteavvmn  sfter  icbf  Mten^jft, 
fear,  not  only  the  violence  of  the  stonHf  hot 
ks  of  hb  YesseL  Though  he  should  happen 
)  above  water  for  a  time,  by  the  help  of  a  toft 

and  a.<*alm  sea,  fil  ttiefiMigtist  he  must  in- 
founder,  with  this  melancholy  reflection, 

e  would  have  been  content  with  Us  natural 
, he  might  have  escaped  his  calamiiy.*  •  Afiee- 
may  posnbly  succeed  for  a  t^jme^and  a  man 
y  great  attention,  persuade  others,  that  he 
las  the  Qualities  which  he  presumes  to  boast; 
i  hour  wiH.  come  when  he  should,  exert  diem, 
en  whatever  he  enjoyed  in  pntisey  be. 'must 
nreproacsh*  « 

lanse^aiid  admbalion  are  bT:no. means  tb'be 
d  among  the  necessaries  of  lifei  and  thevefesfif. 
lirectaits  to  obtain  them  have.very  little  dam 
Ion  or  compassion.  There  irseareely  anynan 
t  some  valuable  or  improvable  eoualities,  t^ 
he  might  always  secure  'Umsdf  from  gsii-» 
And  perhaps  exemptbn.from  ignominy  is 
et  eligible  reputation;  as  freedom^  fromnfiahi 
ing  somephilosopherB,  die.' definition- of  hiqH 

"  •  r  -  I         •  .  ■  ■ 

e  llierefore  compare  die  value  of  the  pcaise  oIh 
by  fictitious  excellenoe,  even  while  the  cheat 
indiscovered,  vritb  that  kindness  which  evQST 
ay  suit  by  his  virtue,  and  that  esteem  to  which 
len  may  rise  by  common  understanding  slea- 
id  honestly  aoplied,  we  shall. find^that^when 
te  adscititidushapJHness  all  the  dedootionsaie 
>y  fear  and  casualty,  there  will  remain  nodang 
aderant  to  the  security  of  tnitfa*'  The  state 
possessor  of  humble  virtues,  to  the  afieeter  of 
xcellences,  is  that  of  a  small  cottage  <tf -stone, 
>alaoe  raised  with  ice  by  the  Empress  of  Rusr 


lia ;  it  was  for  a  time  splendiil  and  lumlaous,  but  tk  ' 
first  sunshine  mQlted  it  to  nothing. 
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Tnn  sBlutiferai  heilmi, 

NuUit;  ct  aalciB  proiuna  naipe  torn  UL 
Oui  bane  and  pbyiic  t<ie  same  ennli  beitoi 
And  near  \be  noijame  iicllle  bluurai  (be  tv 
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Every  man  is  prompted  by  the  love  of  binudf  W  i 
imagine,  that  he  possesses  some  qualities,  napertora 
either  in  kind  or  in  degree,  to  those  which  he  see* 
allotted  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and,  whatever  ap- 
parent disadvantages  he  may  suffer  in  the  compa- 
rison with  others,  he  has  some  invisible  distinctions, 
some  latent  reserve  of  excellence,  which  he  throvn 
into  the  balance,  and  by  which  he  generally  fancies 
that  it  is  turned  in  his  favour. 

The  studious  and  speculative  part  of  mankind  al- 
ways seem  to  consider  their  fraternity  as  placed  in  a 
Btats  of  opposition  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
tumult  of  public  business ;  and  have  pleased  them- 
selves, from  age  to  age,  with  celebrating  the  felicity 
of  their  own  condition,  and  with  recounting  the  per- 
plexity of  politics,  the  dangers  of  greatness,  the 
anxieties  of  ambition,  and  tbe  miseries  of  riches. 

Among  the  numerous  topics  of  declamation,  that 
their  industry  liaa  discovered  on  this  subject,  there 
is  none  which  they  press  with  greater  efforts,  or  on 
which  they  have  more  copiously  laid  out  their  rea- 
son and  their  imagination,  than  the  instability  of  high 
stations,  and  the  uncertainty  with  which  the  profits 
and  honours  are  possessed  that  must  be  acquira^ 
with  so  much  hazard,  vigilance,  and  labour. 


ey.ajppear  lo.'coniUcr  as: ani^ifniCrapMi 
a^ftmBtlhe  choice,  of  thetlalpHMui  Mid 
>r;  Mkd.tvell  nridi  copfidenoB  of  iwttNyv 
islied  by  die  jdoms  with.tl»  amis ipiliidi 
faeblimtedy  and  which  no  artioc  ■tiw^ifli 
iTenariet  can  ehide  or  leaat.  '' 

foU  hhowa  by  ezperienoe  to  the  natioiia 
ployed  dqdwnto  mirar,  that  dioiig^  by  the 
their  bm^  hod  the nolenoeof  their  im^ 
diey  ofish  tivew  the  enenqFintodiaopder, 
'Waa  tdwaya  danger  in  the  nav'  6t  Ihepi; 
lyeqanratenttomadfanliagei  fiiri£ their 
ge-  coold  bb  supported,  thef 'were-  easiif 
icknpon  their. confederates;;  they'  then 
bagh  the  troops'behind  them^and  teade  no 
c  in^die  prec4>itation  oB  thrir  iftreaft,.dMUi 
y  of  their  oBsetk .  .  vii:  i 

r  liot  whether  those,  who  haile  ao  vehe^ 
iged  die:.tnconvemeiiC8a  andidanjjer  efl  an 
s,  Ua?re  not  made  use,.of  argomentS'Uiat 
blocted  with,  equal  f<»ee  npoallMHBBiehies>s 
li^ihe  happiiiess  of -ft'cHndidAlaAirlite* 
e  be  not  .sidi§ect  to^the' same  moertaioty 
'Of  hiin  who  governs  proinneea^iOOfluaaBda 
iresides  in  tto  senate,  or  die^des  oi  Ae 

r  ;  :■■■..■  \     .         ■      .     . 

ninence  of  learning  is  not  to  be  gained.with4 
nr,  at  least  equal  to  diat.whieh  any  odm 
greatness  can  reauure^-wittiibaiilowedJb^ 
>  wish  to  elevate  the  character  of  a  ediolar^ 
J  cannot  but  know,  that«veT^humansifqap 
ndnable  in  piropottion  to  the  difltealty  em^ 
I  its  attainment.  And  that  tbesd,  who  hofo 
le  ^esteem  an4  venemtion  of  the  vorldybg^ 
iwledTO'  or  their  genius^  are  by-  no  meant 
rom  the  solicitude  which  any  other,  load  <oC 
>rodttceS|  niaytw  cbi^ectaredfromtfaein- 

M 


numerable  artificeB  which  they  make  use  of  to  de- 
grade a  Htiperior,  to  repress  a  nvalt  or  obstruct  arn^ 
lower ;  artifices  so  gross  and  mean,  as  to  prove  «t 
dently  bow  much  a  man  may  excel  in  learanij, 
without  being  either  more  wise  or  more  virtugtB 
tlian  those  whose  ignomnce  he  pities  or  despises. 

Nothing  therefore  remains,  bj  whicli  the  atudenl 
can  gi'atify  his  desire  of  appearing;  to  have  built  Mi 
happiness  on  a  more  firm  basis  than  his  antagoniit, 
except  the  certainty  with  which  his  honours  are  en- 
joyed. The  garlands  gained  by  the  heroes  of  litera- 
ture must  be  gathered  from  summits  equally  difficult 
to  climb  with  those  that  bear  the  civic  or  triuniplBl 
wreaths:  they  must  be  worn  with  equal  envy,  and 
guarded  with  equal  care  from  those  hands  Uiatare 
always  employed  in  efforts  to  tear  tliem  away;  Ae 
only  remaining  hope  is,  that  their  verdure  is  oiore 
lasting,  and  that  they  are  less  likely  to  fade  by  time, 
or  less  obnoxious  to  the  blasts  of  accident. 

Even  this  hope  will  receive  very  little  encourage- 
ment from  the  examination  of  the  history  of  learning;, 
or  observation  of  the  fate  of  scholars  in  the  present 
age.  If  we  look  back  into  past  times,  we  find  inaa- 
merable  names  of  authors  ooce  in  high  reputation, 
read  perhaps  by  the  beautiful,  quoted  by  the  witty, 
and  commented  on  by  the  grave ;  but  of  whom  we 
now  know  only  that  they  once  existed.  If  we  con- 
sider the  distribution  of  literary  fame  in  our  owr 
time,  wc  shall  find  it  a  possession  of  very  uncerttui 
tenure  ;  sometimes  bestowed  by  a  sudden  capric^o 
the  public,  and  again  transferred  to  a  new  favounte 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  is  new  ;  sometimei 
refused  to  longlabour  and  eminent  desert,  and  some 
times  granted  to  very  slight  pretensions  ;  lost  some 
times  by  security  and  negligence,  and  sometimes  b; 
too  diligent  endeavours  to  retain  it- 

A  succeseful  author  is  equally  in  dar 
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ninution  of  his  fame,  whether  he  continues  or  ceases 
»  write.  The  regard  of  the  public  is  not  to  be  kept 
mt  by  tribute,  and  the  remembrance  of  past  service 
siltqiiicldy  languish  unless  successive  performances 
rreqiiently  revive  it.  Yet  in  every  new  attempt  there 
is  new  luizard,  and  there  are  few  who  do  not,  at 
lome  unlucky  time,  injure  their  own  characters  by 
ittempting  to  enlarge  them. 

There  are  many  possible  causes  of  that  inequality 
vhich  we  may  so  frequently  observe  in  the  perform- 
ances of  the  same  man,  from  the  influence  of  which 
ao  ability  or  industry  is  sufficiently  secured,  and 
which  have  so  often  sullied  the  splendour  of  ge- 
niasy  that  the  wit,  as  well  as  the  conqueror,  may  be 
pcoperljr  cautioned  not  to  indulge  his  pride  with  too 
early  triumphs,  but  to  defer  to  the  end  of  life  his  esti- 
mate of  happiness. 


•Ultima  semper 


Ezpectanda  dies  homiAi,  diciqae  beatas 
Ante  obitum  nemo  supremaque  funera  debet. 

Bat  no  Indl  roan,  however  great  or  high. 

Can  be  concluded  blest  before  he  die. — Addison. 

Among  the  motives  that  urge  an  author  to  under- 
takings by  which  his  reputation  is  impaired,  one  of 
the  most  frequent  must  be  mentioned  with  tender- 
ness, because  it  is  not  to  be  counted  among  his  fol- 
lies, but  his  miseries.  It  very  often  happens  that  the 
works  of  learning  or  of  wit  are  performed  at  the  di- 
rection of  those  by  whom  they  are  to  be  rewarded ; 
the  writer  has  not  always  the  choice  of  his  subject, 
bat  is  compelled  to  accept  any  task  which  is  thrown 
before  him,  without  much  consideration  of  his  own 
convenience,  and  without  time  to  prepare  himself  by 
previous  studies. 

Miscarriages  of  this  kind  are  likewise  frequently 
the  consequence  of  that  acquaintance  with  the  great, 
which  is  generally  considered  as  one  of  the  cliief 
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prwileges  of  literature  and  genius.  A  nibn  wborkiv 
once  learned  to  think  himself  exalted  by  famifiaiiM 
with  those,  whom  nothing  but  their  birth,  ovjVbai 
fortunes,  or  such  stations  as  are  seldom  gaia^tf 
moral  excellence,  set  above  bim,  will  not  be  Ipafi 
without  submitting  his  understanding  to  their  dMN 
duct ;  he  will  sufiPer.them  to  prescribe  tbe  oonneKl 
his  studies,  and  employ  .him  for  thieic  own  ptrnposM 
either  of  diversion  or  interest.  His  desire  of'  plead- 
ing those  whose  favour  he  has  weakly  mader  vlecba^ 
aary  to  himself,  will  not  suffer  him  aliraya  to  1 
consider  how  little  he  is  qualified  for  the  wbnc  ini- 
pose'd.  £ither  his  vanity  will  tempt  him  to  conced 
his  deficiencies,  or  that  cowardice,  which  alwstys  eb^ 
croaches  feuBt  upon  such  as  spend  their  lives  in  ths 
GK>mpany  of  persons  higher  than  themselves^  will  not 
leave  him  resolution  to  assert  the  liberty  of  choioe* 

But,  though  we  suppose  that  a  man  by  his  f(9r- 
tune  can  avoid  the  necessity  of  dependence,  and  by 
his  spirit  can  repel  the  usurpations  of  patronage,  yet 
he  may  easily,  by  writing  long,  happen  to  write  ill. 
There  is  a  general  succession  of  events,  in  which 
contraries  are  produced  by  periodical  vicissitades ; 
labour  and  care  are  rewarded  with  success ;  success 
produces  confidence,  confidence  relaxes  industry, 
and  negligence  ruins  that  reputation  which  accuracy 
had  raised. 

He  that  happens  not  to  be  lulled  by  praise  into  su- 
pineness,  may  be  animated  by  it  to  undertaking 
above  his  strength,  or  incited  to  fancy  himself  alike 
qualified  for  every  kind  of  composition,  and  able  to 
comply  with  the  public  taste,  through  all  its  varia- 
tions. By  some  opinion  like  this,  many  men  have 
been  engaged  at  an  advanced  age,  in  attempts  which 
they  had  not  time  to  complete,  and  after  a  few  weak 
efforts  sunk  into  the  grave  with  vexation  to  see  the 
rising  generation  gain  ground  upon  them.     From 
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vi  too  fidlures  the  highest  genius  is  not  exempt ;  that 
^  jidgment  which,  appears  so  penetrating,  when  it  is 
IT  I  in(>loyed  upon  the  works  of  others,  very  oflen  fails 
■^  there  interest  or  passion  can  exert  their  power.  We 
i  i  ire  blinded  in  examining  our  own  labours  by  innu- 
r  4  menble  prejudices.  Our  juvenile  compositions  please 
r^  ui|  becaase  they  bring  to  our  minds  the  remembrance 
HI  rf  youth ;  our  later  performances  we  are  ready  to 
la  cite^Qy  because  we  are  unwilling  to  think  that  we 
■Q  hive  made  no  improvement;  what  flows  easily  from  the 
;  pen  charmB  us,  because  we  read  with  pleasure  that 
which  flatters  our  opinion  of  our  own  powers ;  what 
WBs  composed  with  great  struggles  of  the  mind  we 
do  not  easily  reject,  because  we  cannot  bear  that  so 
much  labour  should  be  fruitless.  But  the  reader 
}m  none  of  these  prepossessions,  and  wonders  that 
the  author  is  so  unlike  himself,  without  considering 
tiiat  the  same  soil  will^  with  different  culture,  afford 
different  products. 


N«22.    SATURDAY,  JUNE  2,  1750. 


-Ego  nee  stndiam  sine  divite  yeak. 


Nee  rade  qnid  prosit  video  ingeniam :  alterias  sic 
Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  aroic^. — Ho  a. 

Witlioat  a  genius  learning  soars  in  vain; 
And  whboot  learning  genius  sinks  again; 
Their  force  muted  crowns  the  sprightly  reign. 

Elphinbton. 

Wit  and  Learning  were  the  children  of  Apollo, 
hv  different  mothers  ;  Wit  was  the  offspring  of  £u- 
phrosyne,  and  resembled  her  in  cheerfulness  and 
vivacity :  Learning  was  born  of  Sophia,  and  re- 
tained her  seriousness  and  caution.    As  their  mo- 
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thers  were  rivals,  they  were  bred  op  fay  "thiBm  i 
their  birth  in  habitual  opposition,  and  all  mi 
were  so  incessantly  employed  to  impress  upon  f 
a  hatred  and  contempt  of  each  other,  that  the 
Apollo,  who  foresaw  the  ill  effects  of  their  disc 
endeavoured  to  soften  them,  by  dividing  his  re 
equally  between  them,  yet  his  impartiality  andl 
ness  were  without  effect;  the  maternal : fiiim< 
was  deeply  rooted^  having  been  intermingled 
their  first  ideas,  and  was  confirmed  eveiy  hou 
fresh  opportunities  occurred  of  exerting  it* 
sooner  were  they  of  age  to  be  received  into 
apartments  of  tbe  other  celestials,  thati  Wit  bi 
to  entertain  Venus  at  her  toilet,  by  aping  the  so 
nity  of  Learning,  and  Learning  to  divert  Miner 
her  loom,  by  exposing  the  blunders  and  igtior 
of  Wit. 

Thus  they  grew  up,  with  malice  perpetual!; 
creasing,  by  the  encouragement  v^iich  eachteci 
from  those  whom  their  mothers  had  persuade 
patronise  and  support  them  ;  and  longed  to  b( 
mitted  to  the  table  of  Jupiter,  not  so  much  foi 
hope  of  gaining  honour,  as  of  excludikig  a  rival 
all  pretensions  to  regard,  and  of  putting  an  ( 
lasting  stop  to  the  progress  of  that  influence  v 
either  believed  the  other  to  have  obtained  by  i 
arts  and  fake  appearances. 

At  last  the  day  came,  when  they  were  both, 
the  usual  solemnities,  received  into  the  class  o: 
perior  deities,  and  allowed  to  take  nectar  fron 
hand  of  Hebe.  But  from  that  hour  C#ncord 
her  authority,  at  the  table  of  Jupiter.  The  ri 
animated  by  their  new  dignity,  and  incited  by  tb 
temate  applauses  of  the  associate  powers,  han 
each  other  by  incessant t:ontests,  with  such  a  rej 
vicissitude  of  victory;  that  neither  was  depress^ 

It  was  observable,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  < 
debate,  the  advantage  was'on  the  side  of  Wit ; 
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that,  at  the  first  salUesy  the  whole  assembly  spark* 
led,  aocoidmg  to  Homer's  expression,  with  unextin- 
gaiBhable  merriment.  But  Learning  would  reserve 
ner  strength  till  the  burst  of  applause  was  over,  and 
4he  langoor,  with  which  the  violence  of  joy  is  always 
•ncoeededi  began  to  promise  more  calm  and  patient 
attention.  She  then  attempted  her  defence,  and, 
by  comparing  one  part  of  her  antagonist's  objections 
with  anollier,  commonly  made  him  confute  himself; 
or  by  shewing  how  small  a  part  of  the  question  he 
had  taken  into  his  view,  proved  that  his  opinion 
cftuld  hove  no  weight.  The  audience  began  gradu<- 
iUy  to  lay  aside  their  prepossessions,  and  rose,  at  \ 
last^  with  great  veneration  for  Learning,  but  with  • 
greater  kindness  for  Wit. 

Their  conduct  was,  whenever  they  desired  to  re- 
comtiiehd  themselves  to  distinction,  entirely  oppo- 
site. Wit  was  daring  and  adventurous.  Learning 
cauttouB  and  deliberate.  Wit  thought  nothing  re»- 
proadiful  but  dulness  ;  Learning  was  afraid  of  no 
Boputation  but  that  of  error.  Wit  answered  before 
he  uaderstood,  lest  his  quickness  of  apprehension 
shoold  be  questioned ;  Learning  paused,  where  there 
yrAB  no  difficulty,  lest  any  insidious  sophism  should 
lie  undiscovered.  Wit  perplexed  every  debate  by 
rapidity  and  confusion ;  Learning  tired  the  hearers 
wkh'  endless  distinctions,  and  prolonged  the  dispute 
without  advantage,  by  proving  that  which  never  was 
denied.  Wit,  in  hopes  of  shming,  would  venture  to 
pi^uce  what  he  had  not  considered,  and  often  suc- 
ceeded beyond  his  own  expectation,  by  following 
the  tr&in  of  a  lucky  thought;  Learning  would  re- 
ject every  new  notion,  for  fear  of  being  intangled  in 
consequences  which  she  could  not  ibresee,  and  was 
often  mndered,  by  her  caution,  from  pressing  her 
advantages,  and  subduing  her  opponent.  • 

Bdth  had  prejudices,  which  in  some  degree  hin- 
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tuereJ  their  progress  towards  perfectioii,  and  left  them 
H^ipen  to  attacks.     Novelty  was  the  darling  of  Wit, 
■«nd  antiquity  of  Learning.  To  Wit,  all  that  was  new 
I  liras  specious;  to  Learning,  whatever  was  ^ndeol    ' 
I  was  venerable.    Wit  however  seldom  failed  to  divert 
I  those  whom  lie  could  not  convince,  and  to  convince 
I  not  often  hia  ambition ;  Learning  always  snp- 
ted  ber  opinion  with  so  many  collateral  truths, 
lat,  when  the  cause  was  decided  aganst  her,  1 
kiguments  were  remembered  with  admiration. 
Nothing  was  more  common,  on  either  side,  than  to 
It  their  proper  characters,  and  to  hope  for  a  com- 
£  conquest  by  the  use  of  the  weapons  which  bad 
□  employed  against  them.    Wit  would  sometunes 
)ur  a  syllogism,  and  Learning  distort  her  features 
with  a  jest ;  but  they  always  suffered  by  the  experi- 
ment, and  betrayed  themselves  to  confutation  or  con- 
Vfempt.   The  seriousness  of  Wit  was  without  dignity, 
r«nd  the  merriment  of  Learning  without  vivacity. 

Their  contests,  by  long  continuance,  grew  at  last 

I    important,  and  the  divinities  broke  into  parties.    Wit 

L  -Was  taken  into  protection  of  the  laughter-loving  Ve- 

l>iHs,  had  a  retinue  allowed  him  of  Smiles  and  JestK, 

s  often  permitted  to  dance  among  the  Graces. 

jearnmg  still  continued  the  favourite  of  Minerva,  and 

eldom  went  out  of  her  palace,  without  a  train  of  the 

■  virtues.  Chastity,   Temperance,  Fortitude, 

1  Labour.  Wit,  cohabiting  with  Malice,  hada  sob 

ned  Satire,  who  followed  him,  carrying  a  quiver 

i  with  poisoned  arrows,  which,  where  they  once 

irew  blood,  could  by  no  skill  ever  be  extracted. 

These  arrows  he  frequently  shot  at  Learning,  when 

.   ihe  was  most  earnestly  or  usefully  employed,  engaged 

in  abstruse  inquiries,  ov  giving  instructions  to  her 

followers.    Minerva,  therefore,  deputed  Criticism  to 

her  aid,  who  generally  broke  the  point  of  Satire's  ar- 

.  rows,  turned  tliem  aside,  or  retorted  them  o 
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J^ter  WBB^  at  last  angry  that  the  peace  of  the  hea- 

veidy  regioiiB  should  be  in  perpetual  danger  of  viola* 

tioiiy  and  resolved  to  diamiss  these  troublesome  an- 

ti^onista  to  the  lower  world.     Hither  therefore  they 

carae^  an(l  carried  on  their  ancient  quarrel -among 

moirtfJa,  nor  was  either  long  without  zeidous  votaries. 

^M»  ^7  ^  g^etjy  captivated  the  young ;    and 

Learning,  by  her  authority,  influenced  the  old.  Their 

power  quickly  appeared  by  very  eminent  effects, 

thestrea  were  budt  for  the  reception  of  Wit,  and 

eoUegea  endowed  for  the  residence  of  Learning. 

Each  party  endeavoured  to  outvie  the  other  in  cost 

s^4  magnificence,  and  to  props^te  an  opinion,  that 

twas  netcessaiy,  from  the  first  entrance  into  life,  to 

eidist  in  one  of  the  factions ;  and  that  none  could 

Ivope  for  the  regard  of  either  divinity,  who  had  once 

entered  the  temple  of  the  rival  power. 

There  were  indeed  a  class  of  mortals,  by  whom 
Wit  and  licaming  were  equally  disregarded ;  these 
were  the  devotees  of  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches; 
among  these  it  seldom  happened  that  the  gaiety  of 
Wit  could  raise  a  smile,  or  the  eloquence  of  Learning 
procure  attention.  In  revenge  of  this  contempt  they 
agreed  to  incite  their  followers  against  them ;  but 
the  forces  that  were  sent  on  those  expeditions  fre- 
quently betrayed  their  trust :  and  in  contempt  of  the 
orders  which  they  had  received,  flattered  the  rich  in 
public  while  they  scorned  them  in  their  hearts ;  and 
when,  by  this  treachery,  they  had  obtained  the  favour 
of  Plutus,  affected  to  look  with  an  air  of  superiority 
on  those  who  still  remained  in  the  service  of  Wit  and 
Learning. 

Disgusted  with  these  desertions,  the  two  rivals,  at 
the  same  time,  petitioned  Jupiter  for  re-admission  to 
their  native  habitations.  Jupiter  thundered  on  the 
ri|^t  hand,  and  they  prepared  to  obey  the  happy 
summons.    Wit  readily  spread  his  wings  and  soared 
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aloft,  but  not  l>eing  able  to  see  far,  was  bewildend 
in  the  pathless  immensity  of  the  ethereal  sfWsaL 
Learning,  who  knew  the  way,  shook  her  pinioni; 
but  for  want  of  natural  vieour  could  only  take  dimt 
flights :  so,  after  many  efforts,  they  both  sunk  agttil 
to  the  ground,  and  learned,  from  their  mutnal  <&- 
tress,  the  necessity  of  union.  They  therefore  joined 
their  hands,  and  renewed  their  flight :  Learning  was 
borne  up  by  the  vigour  of  Wit,  and  Wit  gaided  by 
the  perspicacity  of  Learning.  They  soon  reached  the 
dwellings  of  Jupiter,  and  were  so  endeared  to  eich 
other,  that  they  lived  afterward  in  perpetual  con- 
cord. Wit  persuaded  Learning  to  converse  with  the 
Graces,  and  Learning  engaged  Wit  in  thd  service  of 
the  Virtues.  They  were  now  the  favourites  of  aH 
the  powers  of  heaven,  and  gladdened  every  banqaet 
by  their  presence.  They  soon  after  married,  at  the 
command  of  Jupiter,  and  had  a  numerous  progeny 
of  Arts  and  Sciences* 


N»  23.    TUESDAY,  JUNE  5,  1760. 


Tres  mihi  convivs  propd  dissentire  Tidentor ; 
Poscentur  vario  multikin  diversa  palato.— Hor. 

Three  guests  I  have,  dissenting  at  my  feast. 
Requiring  each  to  gratify  his  taste 
WiUi  different  food. — Francis. 

That  every  man  should  regulate  his  actions  by  his 
own  cpyscience,  without  any  regard  to  the  ojpinioni 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the  first  precepti 
of  moral  prudence  ;  justified  not  only  by  the  sufifragi 
of  reason,  which  declares  that  none  of  the  rifts  o 
Heaven  are  to  lie  useless,  but  by  the  voice  likewise 
of  experience,  which  will  soon  inform  us,  that,  if  w< 
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like  the  praifie  or  blame  of  others  the  rale  of  oar 
mducty  we  shall  be  distracted  by  a  boundless  variety 
r  irreconcilable  judgments,  be  held  in  perpetuiu 
iBpense  between  contrary  impulses,  and  consult  for 
ver  without  determination. 

I  know  not  whether,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  not 
eceasary  for  an  author  to  place  some  confidence  in 
is  own  sldll,  and  to  satisfy  himself  in  the  knowledge 
bat  he  has  not  deviated  from  the  established  laws  of 
ioaiposition,  without  submitting  his  works  to  frequent 
saminations  before  he  gives  them  to  the  public,  or 
mdeavouring  to  secure  success  by  a  solicitous  con- 
Ibrmity  to  advice  and  criticism. 

It  is,  indeed,  quickly  discoverable,  that  consulta- 
tion and  compUance  can  conduce  little  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  any  literary  performance ;  for  whoever  b  so 
doubtful  of  his  own  abilities,  as  to  encourage  the  re- 
marks of  others,  will  find  himself  every  day  embar- 
rassed with  new  difficulties,  and  will  harass  his  mind, 
in  yain,  with  the  hopeless  labour  of  uniting  hetero- 
geneous ideas,  digesting  independent  hints,  and  col- 
lecting into  one  point  the  several  rays  of  borrowed 
light,  emitted  often  with  contrary  directions. 

Of  all  authors,  those  who  retail  their  labours  in 
periodical  sheets  would  be  most  unhappy,  if  they 
were  much  to  regard  the  censures  or  the  admonitions 
of  their  readers  :  for,  as  their  works  are  not  sent  into 
the  world  at  once,  but  by  small  parts  iu  gradual  suc- 
cession, it  is  always  imagined,  by  those  who  think 
Jiemselves  qualified  to  give  instructions,  that  they 
nay  yet  redeem  their  former  failings  by  hearkening 
0  better  judges,  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of  their 
>lan,  by  the  help  of  the  criticisms  which  are  so  libe- 
ally  afforded. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  sometimes  with 
exation,  and  sometimes  with  merriment,  the  difier- 
nt  temper  with  which  the  same  man.  reads  a  printed 


r  ftnd  manu script  performance.  When  a  book  is  oiu^  _ 
ID  the  hands  of  the  public,  it  is  considered  as  peroM  ^ 
Dent  aad  unalterable ;  and  the  reader  if  he  be  fn|  ~ 
I  iroTa  personal  prejudices,  takes  it  up  with  no  otlut  - 
I  intention  than  of  pleasingor  instructing  hin)BeIf;lif 
[  accommodates  his  mind  to  tlie  author's  design;  and  '^ 
I   having  no  interest  in  refusing  the  amusement  thatii     , 

offered  him,  never  interrupts  his  own  tranquillity  J)J 
I   studied  cavils,  or  destroys  his  satisfaction  la  (W 
[   which  is  already  well,  by  an  anxious  inquiry  how  'i    ^ 
I   inight  be  better ;   but  is   often  contented  without  L, 
I  pleasure,  and  pleased  without  perfection- 
I       Butifthe  same  man  be  called  to  consider  the  merit 
r  of  a  production  yet  unpublished,  he  brings  an  im^   ^ 
I  nation  heated  with  abjections  to  passages,  which  In   ^ 
I  has  yet  never  heard  :  he  invokes  all  the  powers  of    ' 
I  criticism,   and  stores  his  memory  with  Taste  and    1 
[  Grace,  Purity  and  Delicacy,  Manners  and  UnitJes,    | 
I  sounds  which,  having  been  once  uttered  by  thoM 
I  that  understood  them,  have  been  since  re-echoed 
I  without  meaning,  and  kept  up  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  world,  by  a  constant  repercussion  from  one,  cox- 
comb to  another.   He  considers  himself  as  obliged  tp 
shew,  by-  some  proof  of  his  abilities,  that  he  is  not 
consulted  to  no  purpose,  and  therefore  watches  every 
opening  for  objection,  and  looks  round  for  every  op- 
L  purtunity  to  propose  some  specious  alteration.  Such 
■^opportunities  a  very  small  degree  of  sagacity  will 
T  enable  him  to  find;  for,  in  every  work  of  imagination, 
I  the  disposition  of  parts,  the  insertion  of  incideati^ 
L  end  use  of  decorations,  may  be  varied  a  thousand 
I  ways  with  equal  propriety  ;  and  as  in  things  nearly 
1  equal,  that  wilf  always  seem  best  to  every  man  which 
'  e  himself  produces,  a  critic,  whose  business  is  only 
I  to  propose,  without  the  care  of  execution,  can  never 
I  want  the  satisfaction  of  .bcheving  that  he  has  mj^   , 
I  gested  very  important  improvements,  nor  the  fi"~"~ 
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if  enforcing  his  advice  by  argomentSy  which  as  they 
iip^pe^  convincing  to  himself,  either  his  kindness  or 
u  iraiiity  will  press  obstinately  and  importunately, 
vithont  saspicion  that  he  may  possibly  judge  too 
lastily  in  favour  of  his  own  advice,  or  inquiry  whe- 
hk!t  tho  advantage  of  the  new  scheme  be  proportion- 
it^' to  the  labour. 

It  is  observed  by  the  younger  Pliny,  that  an  orator 
>nght  not  so  much  to  select  the  strongest  arguments 
vfaich  his  cause  admits,  as  to  employ  all  which  his 
iiriagination  can  afford ;  for,  in  pleading,  those  rea- 
sons are  of  most  value,  which  will  most  affect  the 
judges :  and  the  judges,  says  he,  will  be  always  most 
toi^ied  with  that  which  they  had  before  conceived, 
fiveiy  man  who  is  called  to  give  his  opinion  of  a  per- 
formance, decides  upon  the  same  prmciple ;  he  first 
snffershiraself  tofbrm  expectations,  and  then  is  angry 
at  his  disappointment.    He  lets  his  imagination  rove 
at  large,  and  wonders  that  another,  equally  uncon- 
fined  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  possibility,  takes  a 
different  course. 

But,  though  the  rule  of  Pliny  be  judiciously  laid 
down,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  writer's  cause,  be- 
cause there  always  lies  an  appeal  from  domes;tic  cri- 
ticism to  a  higher  judicature,  and  the  public,  which 
is  never  corrupted,  nor  often  deceived,  is  to  pass  the 
last  sentence  upon  literary  claims. 

Of  the  great  force  of  preconceived  opinions  I  had 
many  proofs,  when  I  first  entered  upon  this  weekly 
labour.  My  readers  having,  from  the  performances 
of  my  predecessors,  established  an  idea  of  uncon- 
nected essays,  to  which  they  believed  all  future  au- 
thors under  a  necessity  of  conforming,  were  impa- 
tient of  the  least  deviation  from  their  system,  and 
numerous  remonstrances  were  accordingly  made  by 
eac||,  as  he  foimd  his  favourite  subject  omitted  or 
delayed.    Some  were  angry  that  the  Riunblei  did 
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not,  like  the  Spectator,  introduce  himself  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  public,  by  an  account  of  bit  own 
birth  and  studies,  an  enumeration  of  his  adYentnrei, 
and  a  description  of  his  physiognomy.  Others  Booa 
began  to  remark  that  he  was  a  solemn,  serious,  die* 
tatorial  writer,  without  sprightliness  or  gaiety,  and 
called  out  with  vehemence  for  mirth  and  humour. 
Another  admonished  him  to  have  a  special  eye  upon 
the  various  clubs  of  this  great  city,  and  informed 
him  that  much  of  the  Spectator's  vivacity  was  laid 
out  upon  such  assemblies.  He  has  been  censured 
for  not  imitating  the  politeness  of  his  predecessors, 
having  hitherto  neglected  to  take  the  ladies  imder 
his  protection,  and  give  them  rules  for  the  just  op- 
position of  colours,  and  the  proper  dimensions  of 
ruffles  and  pinners.  He  has  been  required  by  one 
to  fix  a  particular  censure  upon  those  matrons  who 
play  at  cards  with  spectacles ;  and  another  is  very 
much  offended  whenever  he  meets  with  a  specula- 
tion, in  which  naked  precepts  are  comprised,  without 
the  illustration  of  examples  and  characters. 

I  make  not  the  least  question  that  all  these  moni- 
tors intend  the  promotion  of  my  design,  and  the  in- 
struction of  my  readers  ;  but  they  do  not  know,  or 
do  not  reflect,  that  an  author  has  a  rule  of  choice 
pecuUar  to  himself;  and  selects  those  subjects  which 
he  is  best  qualified  to  treat,  by  the  course  of  his 
studies,  or  the  accidents  of  his  life ;  that  some  topics 
of  amusement  have  been  already  treated  with  too 
much  success  to  invite  a  competition ;  and  that  he 
who  endeavours  to  gain  many  readers  must  try  va- 
rious arts  of  invitation,  essay  every  avenue  of  plea- 
sure, and  make  frequent  changes  in  his  methods  of 
approach. 

I  cannot  but  consider  myself,  amidst  this  tumult 
of  criticism,  as  a  ship  in  a  poetical  tempest,  impelled 
at  the  same  time  by  opposite  winds^  and  dashed  by 
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£c  the  waves  from  every  quarter,  but  held  upright  by 
27  die  contrariety  of  the  assailants,  and  secured  in  some 
c  f  measure,  by  multiplicity  of  distress.  Had  the  opi- 
;  •  nion  of  my  censurers  been  unanimous,  it  might  per- 
■, ,  baps  have  overset  my  resolution ;  but  since  I  find 
^  Aem  at  variance  with  each  other,  I  can,  without 
125  KTiqple,  neglect  them,  and  endeavour  to  gain  the 
^  &vour  of  tibe  public  by  following  the  direction  of 
jf  my  own  reason,  and  indulging  the  sallies  of  my  own 
e*.  imagination. 
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Nemo  in  seae  tentat  descendere. — Pbbsius. 
':  None,  none  descends  into  himself. — Dbyden. 

;'  Amono  the  precepts,  or  aphorisms,  admitted  by  ge- 
;  aend  consent,  and  inculcated  by  frequent  repetition, 
i  there  is  none  more  famous  among  the  masters  of  an- 
;  dent  wisdom,  than  that  compendious  lesson,  Fvw^i 
ffcavroy,  'Be  acquainted  with  thyself;'  ascribed  by 
I  some  to  an  oracle,  and  by  others  to  Chilo  of  Lace- 
I     demon. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  dictate,  which,  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  its  meaning,  may  be  said  to  comprise  all  the 
speculation  requisite  to  a  moral  agent.  For  what 
more  can  be  necessary  to  the  regulation  of  life,  than 
the  knowledge  of  our  original,  our  end,  our  duties, 
and  our  relation  to  other  beings  ? 

It  is  however  very  improbable  that  the  first  author, 
whoever  he  was,  intended  to  be  understood  in  this 
unlimited  and  complicated  sense;  for  of  the  inquiries, 
which  in  so  large  an  acceptation  it  would  seem  to 
recommend,  some  are  too  extensive  for  the  ipo^^i^  ^^ 
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man,  and  some  require  light  from  above,  which  y 
not  yet  indulged  to  the  heathen  world. 
■  We  might  haye  had  more  satisfaction  conc^ 
the  original  import  of  this  celebrated  sentence 
history  had  informed  us,  whether  it  was  uttered 
a  general  instruction. to  mankipd>  or  as  a, partial 
caution  to  some  private  inq^uirqr;  wfaeth^.  it  i 
applied  to  some  single  occasion,  or  laid  down  as 
universal  rule  of  life.  .  i  . 

^  There  will  occur,  upon  the  slightest  considerati 
many  possible  circumstances,  in  which  this  monit 
might  very  properly  be  enforced ;  for  every  erroi 
human  conduct  must  arise  from  ignorance  in  o 
selves,  either  perpetual  Qt  temporary ;  and  hap] 
either  because  we  do  not  know  what  is  best  and  fitt 
or  because  our  knowledge  is  at  the  time  of  action : 
present  to  the  mind. 

When  a  man  employs  himself  upon  remote  i 
unnecessary  subjects,  and  wastes  his  life  upon  qu 
tions  which  cannot  be  resolved,  and  of  which 
solution  would,  conduce  very  little  to.  the  advan 
ment  of  happiness;  when  he  lavishes  his  hours 
calculating  the  weight  of  the  terraqi^eous  globe, 
in  adjusting  successive  systems  of  worlds,  bejK 
the  reach  of  the  telescope ;  he  may  be  very  propc 
recalled  from  his  excursions  by  this  precept,  and 
minded  that  there  is  a  nearer  being  with  which  ii 
his.  duty  to  be  more  acquainted;  and  from  which 
attention  has  hitherto  been  withheld  by  studies 
which  he  has  no  other  motive  than  vanity  or  curioa 

The  great  praise  of  Socrates  is,  that  he  drew 
wits  of  Greece,  by  his  instruction  and  example,  fr 
the  vain  pursuit  of  natural  philosophy  to  moral 
quiries,  and  turned  their  thoughts  from  stars  i 
udes,  and  matter  and  motion,  upon  the  various  mo* 
of  virtue  and  relations  of  Ufe.  All  his  lectures  w 
biit  commentaries  upon  this  saying ;  if  we  supp 
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Dowledge  of  ourselves  recommended  by  Chflo, 
position  to  other  inquiries,  less  suitable  to  the 
of  man. 

e  great  fault  of  men  of  learning  is  stilly  that 
OTOud  against  this  rule,  and  appear  willing  to 
any  thing  rather  than  themselves ;  for  which 
n  they  are  often  despised  by  those,  with  whom 
magine  themselves  above  comparison ;  despised, 
eless  to  common  purposes,  as  unable  to  con- 
the  most  trivial  affairs,  and  unqualified  to  per- 
those  offices  by  which  the  concatenation  oi 
J  is  preserved,  and  mutual  tenderness  excited 
aaintained. 

lidus  is  a  man  of  great  penetration,  and  deep 
rches.  Having  a  mind  naturally  formed  for  the 
user  sciences,  he  can  comprehend  intricate  com- 
ioms  without  confusion,  and  being  of  a  temper 
ally  cool  and  equal,  he  is  seldom  interrupted 
3  passions  in  the  pursuit  of  the  longest  chain  of 
pected  consequences.  He  has,  therefore,  a  long 
indulged  hopes,  that  a  solution  of  some  pro- 
s,  by  which  the  professors  of  science  have  been 
rto  baffled,  is  reserved  for  his  genius  and  in- 
y.  He  spends  his  time  in  the  highest  room  of 
ouse,  into  which  none  of  his  family  are  suffered 
ter ;  and  when  he  comes  down  to  bis  dinner,  or 
istj  he  walks  about  like  a  stranger  that  is  there 
for  a  day,  without  any  tokens  of  regard  or  ten- 
38S.  He  has  totally  divested  himself  of  all  hu- 
sensations  :  he  has  neither  eye  for  beauty,  nor 
or  complaint ;  he  neither  rejoices  at  the  good 
ne  of  his  nearest  friend,  nor  mourns  for  any 
c  or  private  calamity.  Having  once  received 
ter,  and  given  it  to  his  servant  to  read,  he  was 
med,  that  it  was  written  by  his  brother,  who, 
^  shipwrecked,  had  swam  naked  to  land,  and 
destitute  of  necessaries  in  a  foreign  coantri 
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'  Naked  and  desUlute  r  saysGelidus;  '  reach  dn^ 
the  last  volume  of  inetGoro!og;ical  obseTvatlons,  oe 
tract  an  exact  account  of  the  wind,  and  note  it  dfm 
fully  in  the  diary  of  the  weather.' 

The  family  of  Gelidus  once  broke  into  his  itu^, 
to  shew  bim  that  a  town  at  a  small  diataoce  waaM 
fire,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  Eervant  came  to  teU 
bim,  that  the  flame  had  caught  so  many  houses  OS 
both  sides,  that  the  inhabitants  were  confounded, 
and  began  to  think  of  rather  escaping  with  that 
lives,  than  saving  their  dwellings.  '  What  you  tsB 
me,'BayBGeliduB,  'isvery  probable,  for  fire  naturally 
acts  in  a  circle.' 

Thus  lives  this  great  philosopher,  insensible  U 
every  spectacle  of  distress,  and  unmoved  by  the 
loudest  call  of  social  nature,  for  want  of  considering 
that  men  are  designed  for  the  succour  and  corafim 
of  each  other ;  Ihat  though  there  are  hours  whidi 
maybe  laudably  spent  upon  knowledge  not  immedi- 
ately useful,  yet  the  first  attention  is  due  to  practicsl 
virtue  ;  and  that  be  may  be  Justly  driven  out  fron 
the  commerce  of  mankind,  who  has  so  far  abstracted 
himself  from  tlie  species,  as  to  partake  neither  of  lb« 
joys  nor  griefs  of  others,  but  neglects  the  endea^ 
ments  of  hJ'a  wife,  and  the  caresses  of  his  children,  M 
count  the  drops  of  rain,  note  the  changes  of  the  wind, 
and  calculate  the  eclipses  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter. 

I  shall  reserve  to  some  future  paper  the  religioui 
and  important  meaning  of  this  epitome  of  wisdom, 
and  only  remark,  that  it  may  be  applied  to  the  gay 
and  light,  as  well  as  to  the  grave  and  solemn,  part^ 
of  life  ;  and  that  not  only  the  philosopher  may  for- 
feit his  pretences  to  real  learning,  but  the  wit  and 
the  beauty  may  miscarry  in  their  schemes,  by  the 
want  of  this  universal  requisite,  the  knowledge  of 
themselves. 

It  is  surely  for  no  otiier  reason,  that  we  see  sucb 
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numbers  resolutely  struggling  against  nature,  and 
contending  for  that  which  they  never  can  attain,  en- 
deavouring  to  unite  contradictions,  and  detennined 
to  excel  in  characters  inconsistent  with  each  other ; 
that  stock-jobbers  affect  dress,  gaiety,  and  elegance, 
and  mathematicians  labour  to  be  wits ;  that  the  soldier 
.teases  his  acquaintance  with  questions  in  theology, 
and  the  academic  hopes  to  di\-ert  the  ladies  by  a  rt- 
cital  of  his  gallantries.  That  absurdity  of  pride 
could  proceed  only  from  ignorance  of  themselves, 
by  which  Garth  attempted  criticism,  and  Conzreve 
waved  his  title  to  dramatic  reputation,  and  desired 
to  be  considered  only  as  a  gentleman. 

Euphues,  with  great  parts,  and  extensive  know- 
ledge, has  a  clouded  aspect  and  ungracious  form  ; 
vet  it  has  been  his  ambition,  fron  his  first  entrance 
into  .life,  to  distinguish  himself  by  particularities  in 
his  dresSy  to  outvie  beaux  in  embroidery,  to  import 
new  trimmings,  and  to  be  foremost  in  the  fashion. 
Euphues  has  turned  on  his  exterior  appearance,  that 
atteniioD,  which  would  always  hare  produced  esteem 
had  it  been  fixed  upon  his  mind ;  and  though  his 
virtuea  and  abilities  have  preserved  him  from  the 
contempt  which  he  has  so  diligently  solicited,  he 
has,  at  least,  raised  one  impediment  to  his  reputa- 
tion ;  since  all  can  judge  of  his  dress,  but  few  of  his 
understanding,  and  many  who  discern  that  he  is  a 
fop,  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  can  be  wise. 

There  is  one  instance  in  which  the  ladies  are  par- 
ticularly unwilling  to  observe  the  ruleof  Chilo.-  They 
are  desirous  to  hide  from  themselves  the  advances 
of  age,  and  endeavour  too  frequently  to  supply  the 
sprightliness  and  bloom  of  youth  by  artificial  beauty 
and  forced  vivacity.  They  hope  to  inflame  the  heart 
by  glances  which  have  lost  their  fire,  or  melt  it  by 
langour  wJiich  is  no  longer  delicate ;  they  play  over 
the  airs  which  pleased  at  a  time  when  they  were  ex- 
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pected  only  to  pkase,  and  forget  that  airs  in  tin 
ought  to  give  place  to  virtues.  •  They  continue  1 
trifle,  because  they  could  once  trifle  agreeably,  t 
those  who  shared  their  early  pleasures  are  witi 
drawn  to  more  serious  engagements ;  and  are  scarce 
awakened  from  their  dream  of  perpetual  youth,  b 
by  the  scorn  of  those  whom  they  endeavour  to  rin 
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Possont,  qaU  posse  Tidentar. — ^Vxboiz^ 

For  they  can  conquer,  who  belieYe  they  can.«-DBTD] 

There  are  some  vices  and  errors  which,  though  ( 
ten  fatal  to  those  in  whom  they  are  found,  have  y< 
by  the  universal  consent  of  mankind,  been  consider 
as  entitled  to  some  degree  of  respect,  or  have, 
least,  been  exempted  trom  contemptuous  infan 
and  condemned  by  the  severest  moralists  with  p: 
rather  than  detestation. 

A  constant  and  invariable  example  of  this  gene: 

Eartiality  will  be  found  in  the  different  regard  whi 
as  always  been  shewn  to  rashness  and  cowardi< 
two  vices,  of  which,  though  they  may  be  conceiv 
equally  distant  from  the  middle  point,  where  tr 
fortitude  is  placed,  and  may  equally  injure  any  pv 
lie  or  private  interest,  yet  the  one  is  never  mention 
without  some  kind  of  veneration,  and  the  other  alwa 
considered  as  a  topic  of  unlimited  and  licentious  ce 
sure,  on  which  all  the  virulence  of  reproach  may 
lawfully  exerted. 

The  same  distinction  is  made,  by  the  comm 
sufirage,  between  profusion  and  avarice,  and,  p< 
haps,  between  many  other  opposite  vices  ;  and,  a: 
have  found  reason  to  pay  great  regard  to  the  vol 
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of  the  people  in  cases  where  knowledge  has  been 
forced  upon  them  by  experience,  without  long  de- 
ductions or  deep  researches,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  distribution  of  respect  is  not  without  some 
agreement  with  the  nature  of  things ;  and  that,  in 
the  faults,  which  are  thus  invested  with  extraordL- 
nary  priviliges,  there  are  generally  some  latent  prin- 
ciples of  merit,  some  possibiUties  of  future  virtue, 
wiiich  may,  by  degress,  break  from  obstruction,  and 
by  time  and  opportunity  be  brought  into  act. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  it  is  more 
easy  to  take  away  superfluities  than  to  supply  de- 
fects: and  therefore  he  that  is  culpable,  because  he 
has  passed  the  middle  point  of  virtue,  is  always  ac- 
counted a  fairer  object  of  hope,  than  he  who  fails  by- 
falling  short.  The  one  has  all  that  perfection  re- 
quires, and  more,  but  the  excess  may  be  easily  re- 
trenched; the  other  wants  the  quaUties  requisite  to 
excellence,  and  who  can  tell  how  he  shall  obtain 
them?  We  are  certain  that  the  horse  may  be  taught 
to  keep  pace  with  his  fellows,  whose  fault  is  that  he 
leaves  them  behind.  We  know  that  a  few  strokes  of 
the  axe  will  lop  a  cedar:  but  what  arts  of  cultivation 
can  elevate  a  shrub? 

To  walk  with  circumspection  and  steadiness  in  the 
right  path,  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  extremes 
of  error,  ought  to  be  the  constant  endeavour  of  every 
reasonable  being;  nor  can  I  think  those  teachers  of 
moral  wisdom  much  to  be  honoured  as  benefactors 
to-mankind,  who  are  always  enlarging  upon  the  diffi- 
culty of  our  duties,  and  providing  ramer  excuses  for 
vice,  than  incentives  to  virtue. 

But,  since  to  most  it  will  happen  often,  and  to  all 
sometimes,  that  there  will  be  a  devia^on  towards  one 
side  or  the  other,  we  ought  always  to  employ  our 
vigilance^  with  most  attention,  on  that  enemy  from 
which  there  is  the  greatest  danger,  and  to  stra^ ,  v{y}:^ 
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must  stray,  towards  those  parts  from  whence  we  mi)^ 
quickly  and  easily  return. 

Among  other  opposite  qualities  of  the'mind  wfaick 
may  become  dangerous,  though  in  difierent  degreo^ 
I  have  often  had  occasion  to  consider  the  contnuy 
effects  of  presumption  and  despondency;  of  heactf 
confidence,  which  promises  victory  without  contest, 
and  heartless  pusQlanimity,  which  shrinks  back  from 
the  thought  of  great  undertakings,  confounds  diffi- 
culty with  impossibility,  and  considers  all  advance* 
ment  towards  any  new  attainment  as  irreversibly  pro- 
hibited. 

Presumption  will  be  easily  corrected.     Every  ei- 

Eeriment  will  teach  caution,  and  miscarriages  will 
ourly  shew,  that  attempts  are  not  always  rewarded 
with  success.  The  most  precipitate  ardour  will,  in 
time,  be  taught  the  necessity  of  methodical  gradation 
and  preparatory  measures ;  and  the  most  diEiring  con- 
fidence be  convinced  that  neither  merit,  nor  abuities, 
can  command  events. 

It  is  the  advantage  of  vehemence  and  activity,  thai 
they  are  always  hastening  to  their  own  reformation 
because  they  incite  us  to  try  whether  our  expectation 
are  well  grounded,  and  therefore  detect  the  deceit 
which  they  are  apt  to  occasion.  But  timidity  is.  i 
disease  of  the  mind  more  obstinate  and  fatal;  for  ; 
roan  once  persuaded,  that  any  impediment  is  insu 
perable,  has  given  it,  with  respect  to  himself,  tha 
strength  and  weight  which  it  had  not  before.  He  cai 
scarcely  strive  with  vigour  and  perseverance,  whe; 
he  has  no  hope  of  gaining  the  victory ;  and  since  h 
never  will  try  his  strength,  can  never  discover  th 
unreasonableness  of  his  fears. 

There  is  often  to  be  found  in  men  devoted  to  lite 
rature,  a  kind  of  intellectual  cowardice,  which  who 
ever  converses  much  among  them,  may  observe  fre 
cpientiy  to  depress  the  alacrity  of  enterprise,  and,  b; 
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ence,  to  retard  tLe  improvement  of  sciencci 
ive  annexed  to  every  species  of  knowledge 
imerical  character  of  terror  and  inhibition, 
ley  transmit,  without  much  reflectioa,  from 
one  to  another;  they  first  fright  themselves,  and  then 
propagate^  the  panic  to  their  scholars  and  acquaint- 
ance. One  study  is  inconsistent  with  a  hvely  ima- 
gination, another  with  a  solid  judgment;  one  is  im- 
proper ID  the  early  parts  of  life,  another  requires  so 
much  time,  that  it  is  not  to  be  attempted  at  an  ad- 
vanced age ;  one  is  dry  and  contracts  the  sentiments, 
another  is  difiiise  and  overburdens  the  memory ;  one 
is  insufferable  to  taste  and  dehcacy,  and  another 
wears  out  life  in  the  study  of  words,  and  is  useless 
to  a  wise  man,  who  desires  only  the  knowledge  of 

But  of  al!  the  bugbears  by  which  the  ivfanies  bar- 
tai,  boys  both  young  and  old,  have  been  hitherto 
ftl^teO  from  digressing  into  new  tracts  of  learning, 
aoae  has  been  more  mischievously  efficacious  than 
w  opinion  that  every  kind  of  knowledge  requires  ti 
{leculiar  genius,  or  mental  constitution,  framed  for 
ihe  reception  of  some  ideas,  and  the  exclusion  ojfj 
others ;  and  to  him  whose  genius  is  not  adapted  to'  ] 
tlie  study  which  he  prosecutes,  all  labour  shall  bd  I 
vain  and  fruitless,  vain  as  an  endeavour  to  mingle  oil  4 
and  water,  or  in  the  language  of  chemistry  to  amal-  | 
gamate  bodies  of  heterogeneous  principles. 

This  opinion  we  may  reasonably  suspect  to  havi-l 
been  propagated  by  vanity,  beyond  the  truth.  It  iif  4 
natural  for  those  who  have  raised  a  reputation  by  anjr  J 
science,  to  exalt  themselves  as  endowed  by  Heaven  I 
with  peculiar  powers,  or  marked  out  by  an  exlraor->  I 
dinary  designation  for  their  profession;  and  to  fright  I 
competitors  away  by  representing  the  difficulties  witli  J 
which  they  must  contend,  and  the  necessity  of  qua-  r 
lilies  which  are  supposed  to  be  not  generally  con- 
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needless ;  the  one  cuts  away  the 

°r  raises  it  only  to  be  blasted. 

•oil  to  the  shore,  by  telling 

'1,  the  other  sends  him  to 

"  tempests. 

are  equally  to  be 

i0  to  grow  eminent 

^lind,  at  once,  the 

■le  force  of  industiy; 

.101  conferred  but  as  the 

j(i  that  labour,  vigorously 

a  failed  of  its  reward. 
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riqae  gnm  nobllitBle  domoB 
et  lunge  cautai  fiige  ;  conlrahe  tcIb, 
KtUnibui  cjmba  propiaquB  veliBt. — Sekeci. 
^      rd,  big  with  B  poinpouil  uame, 
high  house  uf  fonune  aiiiJ  uf  (taae, 
"  J  J  contract  ibj  ample  saili, 
mre  impcuve  Ihe  gcaile  gales.— ELfHiNSTon. 
EAMBLER, 

r  men,  engaged  in  the  sami:  pursuits, 
fiitive*after  the  conduct  and  fortune  of  each 
1,  therefore,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  un. 
1  you,  to  read  an  account  of  the  various 
hichhavehappened  in  part  of  alife  devoted 
.  My  narrative  will  not  eshibit  any  great 
events,  or  extraordinary  revolutions  ;  but 
Ap8,be  not  less  useful,  because  I  shall  re- 
g  which  is  not  likely  to  happen  to  a  thou- 

born  heir  to  a  very  small  fortune,  and  left 
ler,  whom  1  cannot  remember,  to  the  care 
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ferred,  and  which  no  man  can  know,  but  by  experi- 
ence, whether  he  enjoys. 

To  this  discouragement  it  may  be  possibly  an- 
swered, that  since  a  genius,  whatever  it  be,  is  like  fire 
in  the  flint,  only  to  be  produced  by  collision  with  a 
proper  subject,  it  is  the  business  oi  every  man  to  tiy 
whether  his  faculties  may  not  happily  co-operate  with 
his  desires;  and  since  they  whose  proficiency  he  ad- 
mires, knew  their  own  force  only  by  the  eventj  he 
needs  but  engage  in  the  same  undertaking'  with  equal 
spirit,  and  may  reasonably  hope  for  equal  success. 

There  is  another  species  of  false  intelligence,  given 
by  those  who  profess  to  shew  the  way  to  the  summit 
of  knowledge,  of  equal  tendency  to  depress  the  mind 
with  false  distrust  of  itself,  and  weaken  it  by  needless 
solicitude  and  dejection.  When  a  scholar,  wboto  they 
desire  to  animate,  consults  them  at  liis  entrance  od 
some  new  study,  it  is  common  to  make  flattering  re- 
presentations of  its  pleasantness  and  facility.  Thus 
they  generally  attain  one  of  two  eridsalmost  equally 
desirable;  they  either  incite  his  industry  by  eleVatitfg 
his  hopes,  or  produce  a  high  opinion  of  th6ir  own 
abilities,  since  they  are  supposed  to  relate  only  whkt 
they  have  found,  and  to  have  proceeded  with  no  less 
ease  than  they  promise  to  their  followers. 

The  indent,  inflamed  by  this  encouragement,  sets 
forward  in  the  new  path,  and  proceeds  a  few  steps 
with  great  alacrity,  but  he  soon  finds  asperities  and 
intricacies  of  which  he  has  not  been  forewarned,  an^ 
imagining  that  none  ever  were  so  entangled  or  fa- 
tigued before  him,  sinks  suddenly  into  despair,  and 
desists  as  from  an  expedition  in  which  fate  opposes 
him.  1[lius  his  terrors  are  multiplied  by  his  hopes, 
and  he  is  defeated  without  resistance,  because  he  had 
no  expectation  of  an  enemy. 

Of  these  treacherous  instructors,  the  one  destroys 
industry,  by  declaring  that  industry  is  vain^  the  other 
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!)y representing  it  as  needless;  the  one  cots snj the 
tHA  of  hope,  £be  other  nises  it  oolj  to  be  hhtird 
rbe  one  confines  his  popfl  to  the  shore,  hf  td^ 
lim  that  his  wreck  is  certain,  the  other  sends  kna  to 
(eSy  without  preparing  him  far  tempests. 

False  hopes  and  false  terrors  are  eqnallr  to  be 
LToided.  Every  man  who  proposes  to  grow  *»■«■"*"> 
)y  learning,  should  carry  in  lus  mind,  at  once,  die 
lifficidty  of  exceUence,  and  the  force  of  industrr ; 
iDd  remember  that  ^Eune  is  not  conHened  but  as  t&e 
ecompense  of  labonr,  and  that  labour,  Tigoronslr 
X)ntinuedy  has  not  often  fySied  of  its 
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Ingentet  dominos,  et  dane  Doma 

lUustriqiie  gnvcs  nobilitate  donw 
DeTita,  et  longe  cmntos  fage ;  contnhe  wis, 

£t  te  fittoiibas  cjmba  piopiiMiiia  vchaL — Scsceca. 

Each  mighty  lord,  big  with  a  ponpovs  nMme, 

And  each  high  house  of  fortnne  and  of  hme. 

With  caatioo  fly ;  contract  thy  ample  saib* 

And  near  the  shore  improve  the  gentle  gales. — T.t,rai%tija3. 

*  MR.  RABfBLER, 
It  is  usual  for  men,  engaged  in  the  same  poisuits, 
0  be  inquisitive%after  the  conduct  and  fortune  of  eadi 
»ther ;  and,  therefore,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  un. 
leasing  to  you,  to  read  an  account  of  the  various 
changes  which  have  happened  in  part  of  a  life  devot&d 
0  literature.  My  narrative  will  not  exhibit  any  great 
ariety  of  events,  or  extraordinary  revolutions ;  but 
nay,  perhaps,  be  not  less  useful,  because  I  shall  re- 
ate  nothing  which  is  not  likely  to  happen  to  a  thou- 
sand others. 

*  I  was  born  heir  to  a  very  small  fortune,  and  left 
by  my  father,  whom  I  cannot  remember,  to  the  care 

XIX.  o 
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of  an  uncle.  He  having  no  children,  always,  trealec 
me  as  his  son,  and  finding  in  me  those  qualitie's  ^wliijjl 
old  men  easily  discover  in  sprightly  children^  whA 
they  happen  to  love  them,  declared  that  a  genius  Hn 
mine,  should  never  be  lost  for  want  of  cultin^dd 
He  therefore  placed  me,  for  the  usual  time,  at  a  grea 
school,  and  then  sent  me  to  the  imiversity,  with  i 
larger  allowance  than  my  own  patrimony  would  hafi 
afforded,  that  I  might  not  keep  mean  company,  btt 
learn  to  become  my  dignity  when  I  should  be  madi 
lord  chancellor,  which  he  often  lamented,  that  du 
increase  of  his  infirmities  was  very  likely  to  preclnA 
him  from  seeing. 

*  This  exuberance  of  money  displayed  itself  ii 
gaiety  of  appearance  and  wantonness  of  expense, 
and*  introduced  me  to  the  acquaintance  of  thoM 
whom  the  same  superfluity  of  fortune  betrayed  to  thi 
same  licence  and  ostentation ;  young  heirs,  wh( 
pleased  themselves  with  a  remark  very  frequent  ii 
their  mouths,  that  though  they  were  sent  by  their  fa 
thers  to  the  university,  they  were  not  under  the  ne 
cessity  of  living  by  their  learning. 

'  Among  men  of  this  class  I  easily  obtained  the  re 
putation  of  a  great  genius,  and  was  persuaded  tha 
with  such  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  delicacy  c 
sentiment,  I  should  never  be  able  to  submit  to  tb 
drudgery  of  the  law.  I  therefore  gave  myself  whdl 
to  the  more  airy  and  elegant  parts  of  learning,  ao 
was  often  so  much  elated  with  my  superiority  to  tl 
youths  with  whom  I  conversed,  that  I  began  to  listei 
with  great  attention,  to  those  that  recommended  1 
me  a  wider  and  more  conspicuous  theatre ;  and  wi 
particularly  touched  with  an  observation,  made  I 
one  of  my  friends ;  that  it  was  not  by  lingering  i 
the  university  that  Prior  became  ambassador,  or  A< 
dison  secretary  of  state. 

*  This  desire  was  hourly  increased  by  the  solicit) 
tion  of  my  companionsi  who  removing  one  by  one 
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Ion,  as  the  caprice  of  their  relaUoos  allowed 
I,  or  the  legal  duunission  from  the  hands  of  their 
dians  put  it  in  their  power,  never  failed  to 
ccount  of  the  beauty  and  felicity  of  the 
d,  and  to  remonstrate  how  much  was  lost  by 
y  hour's  continuance  in  a  place  of  retimnent' 
constraint 

iy  uncle  in  the  mean  time  frequently  harassed  me 
monitory  letters,  which  I  sometimes  neglected 
pen  for  a  week  af^r  1  received  them,  and  gene- 
'  read  in  ataverny  with  such  comments  as  mig;fat 
7  how  much  I  was  superior  to  instruction  or  ad* 
I  could  not  but  wonder  how  a  man  confined 
be  country,  and  unacquainted  with  the  present 
em  of  things,  should  imagine  himself  qualified  to 
*uct  a  rising  genius,  bom  to  give  laws  to  the  age, 
le  its  taste,  and  multiply  its  pleasures. 
The  postman,  however,  still  continued  to  bring 
new  remonstrances ;  for  my  uncle  was  very  little 
"essed  by  the  ridicule  and  reproach  which  he 
IT  heard.    But  men  of  parts  have  quick  resent- 
ts;  it  was  impossible  to  bear  his  usurpations  for 
- ;  and  I  resolved,  once  for  all,  to  make  him  an 
nple  to  those  who  imagine  themselves  wise  be- 
;e  they  are  old,  and  to  teach  young  men,  who  are 
tame  under  representation,  in  what  manner  gray- 
ded  insolence  ought  to  be  treated.     1  therefore 
evening  took  my  pen  in  hand,  and  after  having 
lated  myself  with  a  catch,  wrote  a  general  an- 
r  to  all  his  precepts,  with  such  vivacitv  of  turn, 
1  elegance  of  irony,  and  such  aspenty  of  sar- 
n,  that  I  convulsed  a  large  company  with  uni- 
ial  laughter,  disturbed  the  neighbourhood  with 
iferations  of  applause,    and  five  days  afterward 
{  answered,  that  I  must  be  content  to  live  on  my 
1  estate. 

This  contraction  of  my  income  gave  me  bo  tof^ 
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turbaace,  for  a  genius  like  mine  was  out  of  tfaeiel 
of  want.  I  had  friends  that  would  be  proud  to  d^ 
their  purses  at  my  call,  and  prospects  of  such  i 
vancement  as  would  soon  reconcile  my  uncle,  who 
upon  mature  deliberation,  1  resolved  to  receive  ii 
favour,  without  insisting  on  any  acknowledgmeot 
his  offence,  when  the  splendour  of  my  conditi 
should  induce  him  to  wish  for  my  countenance, 
therefore  went  up  to  London,  beitirc  I  had  she 
the  alteration  of  my  condition,  by  any  abatement 
my  way  of  living,  and  was  received  by  all  my  acat 
mical  acquaintance  with  triumph  and  congratu 
tions.  I  was  immediately  introduced  among  the  M 
and  men  of  spirit ;  and  in  a  short  time  had  divesl 
myself  of  all  ray  scholar's  gravity,  and  obtained  I 
reputatioa  of  a  pretty  felfow. 

'  You  wdl  easily  believe  that  I  had  no  great  knC 
ledge  of  the  world;  yet  I  had  been  hindered,  by 
general  disinclination  every  man  feels  to  confess  ] 
verty,  from  telling  to  any  one  the  resolution  of 
uncle,  and  for  some  time  subsisted  upon  the  stocl 
money  which  I  had  brought  with  me,  and  contribu 
my  share  as  before  to  all  our  entertainments.  1 
my  pocket  was  soon  emptied,  and  1  was  obliged 
ask  my  friends  for  a  small  sura.  This  was  a  fav< 
which  we  had  often  reciprocally  received  from  i 
another;  they  supposed  my  wants  only  acciden 
and  therefore  willingly  supplied  them.  In  a  si 
time  I  found  a  necessity  of  asking  again,  and  ' 
again  treated  with  the  same  civility ;  but  the  tl 
time  they  began  to  wonder  what  that  old  rogue 
uncle  could  mean  by  sending  a  gentleman  to  t< 
without  money ;  and  when  they  gave  me  wht 
asked  for,  advised  me  to  stipulate  for  more  regi 
remittances. 

'  This  somewhat  disturbed  my  dream  of  const 
a£Buence,  but  I  was  three  days  after  complei 
awaked;    for  entering  the  tavero,  wbeit  -^Jt 
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every  evening,  I  found  the  waiters  reoiitted  their 
complaisance,  and,  instead  of  contending  to  light 
me  up  stairs,  suffered  me  to  wait  for  some  minutes 
by  the  bar.  When  1  came  to  my  company,  I  found 
tb^n  unusually  grave  and  formal,  and  one  of  diem 
took  the  hint  to  turn  the  conversation  upon  the  mis- 
conduct of  young  men,  and  enlarged  upon  the  folly 
of  frequenting  the  company  of  men  of  fortune,  with- 
oat  bemg  able  to  support  the  expense,  an  obserratioD 
which  the  rest  contributed  either  to  enforce  by  repe- 
tition,  or  to  illustrate  by  examples.  Only  one  of 
them  tried  to  divert  the  discourse,  and  endeavoured 
to  direct  my  attention  to  remote  questions  and  com- 
mon topics. 

'  A  man  guilty  of  poverty  easily  believes  himself 
SQspected ;  I  went,  however,  next  morning  to  break- 
&8t  with  him,  who  appeared  ignorant  of  the  drift  of 
the  conversation,  and  by  a  series  of  inquiries,  draw- 
ing still  nearer  to  the  point,  prevailed  on  him,  not, 
Eihaps,  much  against  his  will,  to  inform  me,  that 
r.  Dash,  whose  father  was  a  wealthy  attorney  near 
my  native  place,  had,  the  morning  before,  received 
an  account  of  my  uncle's  resentment,  and  commuui- 
CAted  his  intel%ence  with  the  utmost  indostij  of 
grovelling  insolence. 

'  It  was  now  no  longer  practicable  to  consort  with 
my  former  friends,  unless  I  would  be  content  to  be 
used  as  an  inferior  guest,  who  was  to  pay  for  his  wine 
by  mirth  and  flattery ;  a  character  which,  if  I  could 
not  escape  it,  1  resolved  to  endure  only  among  those 
who  had  never  known  me  in  the  pride  of  plenty.  I 
changed  my  lodgings,  and  frequented  the  coffise- 
houses  in  a  different  region  of  the  town ;  where  I 
was  very  quickly  distinguished  by  several  young 
gentlemen  of  high  birth  and  large  estates,  and  began 
again  to  amuse  my  imagination  with  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment, though  not  quite  so  confidently  as  whenl\MMi 
)e8s  experience. 

o  3 
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\  The  first  new  conquest  which  this  new  scene 
abled  me  to  gain  over  myself  was,  when  I  submi 
to  confess  to  a  party,  who  invited  me  to  an  expen 
diversion,  that  my  revenues  were  not  equal  to  s 
golden  pleasures ;  they  would  .not  suffer  me,  h 
ever,  to  stay  behind,  and  with  great  reluctanc 
yielded  to  be  treated.  I  took  that  opportunity  oi 
commending  myself  to  some  office  or  employm 
which  they  unanimously  promised  to  procure  m< 
their  joint  interest. 

*  I  had  now  entered  into  a  state  of  dependa 
and  had  hopes,  or  fears,  from  almost  every  im 
saw.  If  it  be  unhappy  to  have  one  patron,  wh? 
his  misery  who  has  many  ?  I  was  obliged  to  con 
with  a  thousand  caprices,  to  concur  in  a  thous 
follies,  and  to  countenance  a  thousand  errors.  I 
dured  innumerable  mortifications,  if  not  from  crui 
at  least  from  negligence,  which  will  creep  in  u 
the  kindest  and  most  delicate  minds,  when  they  < 
verse  without  the  mutual  awe  of  equal  condition 
found  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  liberty  every  mon 
sinking  in  me,  and  a  servile  fear  of  displeas 
stealing  by  degrees  upon  all  my  behaviour,  till 
word,  or  look,  or  action,  was  my  own.  As  tJie  f 
citude  to  please  increased,  the  power  of  plea; 
grew  less,  and  I  was  always  clouded  with  diffide 
where  it  was  most  my  interest  and  wish  to  shine. 

*  My  patrons,  considering  me  as  belonging  to 
cctnmunity,  and,  therefore,  not  the  charge  of 
particular  person,  made  no  scruple   of  neglec 
any  opportunity  of  promoting  me,  which  every 
thought  more  properly  the  business  of  another, 
account  of  my  expectations  and  disappointme 
and  the  succeeding  vicissitudes  of  my  life,  I  s' 
give  you  in  my  following  letter,  which  will  be 
hope,  of  use  to  shew  how  ill  he  forms  his  schei 
wm>  expects  happiness  without  freedom. 


aughly  msslcr']  galling  wcigbl,— 
■  MR.  RAMBLER. 
'As  it  is  natural  for  every  man  to  thiok  himself  of   ' 
importance,  your  knowledge  of  the  world  will  in- 
cUae  you  to  forgive  me,  if  I  im^ne  your  curiosity    ' 
$0  much  excited  by  the  former  part  of  my  narratioDr  ' 
u  to  make  you  desire,  that  I  should  proceed  without 
any  unnecessary  arts  of  connexion.    I  shall,  there- 
fore, not  keep  you  Ipnger  in  such  suspense,  aa  per- 
haps my  performance  may  not  compensate. 

'  In  the  gay  company  with  which  I  was  now  united, 
1  found  those  allurements  and  delights,  which  the 
friendship  of  young  men  always  affords  ;  there  waa 
that  openness  which  naturally  produced  couBdence, 
that  affability  which,  in  some  measure,  softened  de- 
pendance,  and  that  ardour  of  profession  which  in- 
cited hope.  When  our  hearts  were  dilated  with  merri- 
ment, promises  were  poured  out  with  unlimited  pro- 
fusion, and  life  and  fortune  were  but  a  scanty  sacri- 
fice to  friendship;  but  when  the  hour  came,  at  which 
any  effort  was  to  be  made,  I  had  generally  the  vexa* 
lion  to  find  that  my  interest  weighed  nothing  against 
the  slightest  amusement,  and  that  every  petty  avo- 
cation was  found  a  sufficient  plea  for  continuing  me 
in  uncertainty  and  want.  Their  kindness  was  indeed 
sincere;  when  they  promised,  they  had  no  intention 
10  deceive;  but  the  same  juvenile  warmth  which 
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kindled  their  benevolence,  gave  force  in  the  sanif 
proportion  to  every  other  passion,  and  I  was  forgot' 
ten  as  soon  as  any  new  pleasure  seized  on  their  at- 
tention. 

'  Vagario  told  me  one  evening,  that  all  my  per. 
plexities  should  be  soon  at  an  end,  and  desired  mSj 
from  that  instant,  to  throw  upon  him  all  care  of  mj 
fortune,  for  a  post  of  considerable  value  was  that 
day  become  vacant,  and  he  knew  his  interest  suffi- 
cient to  procure  it  in  the  morning.  He  desired  me 
to  call  on  him  early,  that  he  might  be  dressed  soon 
enough  to  wait  on  the  minister  before  any  other  ap- 
plication should  be  made.  I  came  as  he  appointed, 
with  all  the  flame  of  gratitude,  and  was  told  by  hii 
servant,  that  having  found  at  his  lodgings  when  hi 
came  home,  an  acquaintance  who  was  going  to  travel 
he  had  been  persuaded  to  accompany  him  to  Dover 
and  that  they  had  taken  post-horses  two  hours  be 
fore  day. 

*  I  was  once  very  near  to  preferment,  by  the  kind 
ness  of  Charinus,  who,  at  my  request,  went  to  bcj 
a  place,  which  he  thought  me  likely  to  fill  with  grea 
reputation,  and  in  which  I  should  have  many  oppoi 
tunities  of  promoting  his  interest  in  return  ;  and  h 
pleased  himself  with  imagining  the  mutual  benefit 
that  we  should  confer,  and  the  advances  that  w 
should  make  by  our  united  strength.  Away  therefoi 
he  went,  equally  warm  with  friendship  and  ambitioi 
and  left  me  to  prepare  acknowledgments  against  h 
return.  At  length  he  came  back,  and  told  me  h 
had  met  in  his  way  a  party  going  to  breakfast  in  th 
country,  that  the  ladies  importuned  him  too  muc 
to  be  refused,  and  that  having  passed  the  mornin 
with  them,  he  was  come  back  to  dress  himself  for 
ball,  to  which  he  was  invited  for  the  evening. 

*  I  have  suffered  several  disappointments  from  ta 
lors  and  periwig-makers,  who  by  neglecting  to  pei 
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y  their  work  withheld  my  patrons  from  court; 
once  failed  of  an  establishment  f<ir  life  by  the 
f  of  a  servant,  sent  to  a  neighbouring  shop  to 
replenish  a  snufl'-box. 

'  At  last  I  thought  my  solicitude  at  an  end,  for  an 

office  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hippodaraus's  father, 

■■ho  being  then  in   the  country,  could    not  very 

speedily  till  it,  and  whose  fondness  would  not  have 

SLi&rea  him  to  refuse  his  son  a  less  reasonable  re- 

ijuest.  Hippodamus  tlierefore  set  forward  with  great 

■f      expedition,  and  I  expected  every  hour  an  account  of 

H     bii  success.     A  long  time  I  waited  without  any  in- 

■I     telHgeace,  but  at  last  received  a  letter  from  New- 

■f     market,  by  which  1  was  informed,  that  the  races  were 

begun,  and  I  knew  the  vehemence  of  his  passions 

too  well  to  imagine  that  he  could  refuse  himself  his 

favourite  amusement. 

'  Tou  will  not  wonder  that  I  was  at  last  weary  of 

the  patronage  of  young  men,  especially  as  I  found 

dtem  Dot  generally  to  promise  much  greater  fidelity 

Uthey  advanced  in  life;  for  I  observed  that  what 

they  gained  in  steadiness  they  lost  in  benevolence, 

•nd  grew  colder  to  my  interest  as  they  became  move 

dilffieiit  to  promote  their  own.  I  was  convinced  that 

llKir  liberality  was  only  profuseneas,  that,  as  chance 

ditected,  they  were  equally  generous  to  vice  and 

tirtoe,  that  they  were  warm  but  because  they  were 

I     thoag^tleas,  and  counted  the  support  of  a  friend  only 

I      amongat  other  gratifications  of  passion. 

I         '  My  resolution  was  now  to  ingratiate  myself  with 

I      DXn  whose  reputation  was  established,  whose  high 

I      itBtionB  enabled  them  to  prefer  me,  and  whose  age 

'       exempted  them  from  sudden  changes  of  inclination. 

!  was  considered  as  a  man  of  parts,  and  therefore 

caaily  found  admission  to  the  table  of  Hilarius,  the 

celebrated  orator,  renowned  equally  for  the  extent  of 

'  's  knowledge,  the  elegance  of  bis  diction,  and  ll 
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acateness  of  his  wit.  Hilarius  receited-md  with  an- 
appearance  of  great  satisfaction^  produced  to  me  all 
his  friends,  and  directed  to  me  that  part  of  his  dis- 
course in  which  he  most  endeavoured  to  display  his 
imagination.  I  had  now  learned  my  own  interest 
enough  to  supply  him  opportunities  for  smart  re- 
marks and  gay  sallies,  which  I  never  failed  to  echo 
and  applaud.  Thus  I  was  gaining  every  hour  on  his 
affections,  till  unfortunately,  when  the  assembly  was 
more  splendid  than  usual,  his  desire  of  admiration 
prompted  him  to  turn  his  raillery  upon  me.  I  bore 
it  for  some  time  with  great  submission,  and  success 
encouraged  him  to  redouble  his  attacks ;  at  last  my 
vanity  prevailed  over  my  prudence,  I  retorted  his 
irony  with  such  spirit,  that  Hilarius,  unaccustomed  to 
resistance,  was  disconcerted,  and  soon  found  means 
of  convincing  me  that  his  purpose  was  not  to  en- 
courage a  rival,  but  to  foster  a  parasite. 

*  I  was  then  taken  into  the  familiarity  of  Argutio, 
a  nobleman  eminent  for  judgment  and  criticism. 
He  had  contributed  to  my  reputation  by  the  praises 
which  he  had  often  bestowed  upon  my  writings,  in 
which  he  owned  that  there  were  proofs  of  a  genius 
that  might  rise  to  high  degrees  of  excellence,  when 
time,  or  information,  had  reduced  its  exuberance. 
He  therefore  required  me  to  consult  him  before  the 
publication  of  any  new  performance,  and  commonly 
proposed  innumerable  fdterations,  without  sufficient 
attention  to  the  general  design,  or  regard  to  my  form 
of  style  and  mode  of  imagination.  But  these  cor- 
rections he  never  failed  to  press  as  indispensably 
necessary,  and  thought  the  least  delay  of  compliance 
an  act  of  rebellion.  The  pride  of  an  author  made 
this  treatment  insufferable,  and  I  thought  any  tyranny 
easier  to  be  borne  than  that  which  took  from  me  the 
use  of  my  understanding. 

*  My  next  patron  was  Eutyches  the  statesman,  who 
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was  wholly  engaged  in  public  afiain,  and  ngeid  to 
have  no  amhitiiin  but  to  be  poweiM  and  lidb.  1 
found  his  fayoor  more  permanent  than  that  of  fSb^ 
others,  for  there  was  a  certain  piice  at  which  it  bI^^ 
be  bought;  he  allowed  nothing  to  homoiir,  or  to  af- 
fection, but  was  always  readj  to  pay  liberally  km  the 
service  that  he  reqniied.  His  denuunds  were,  indeed^ 
very  often  such  as  virtue  could  not  easily  consent  to 
gratify :  but  virtue  is  not  to  be  consalted  when  men 
are  to  raise  their  fortunes  by  the  favour  of  the  great. 
His  measures  were  censured;  I  wrote  m  his  defence, 
and  was  recompensed  with  a  place,  of  which  the 
profits  were  never  received  by  me  without  the  pangs 
of  remembering  that  they  wefe  the  reward  of  wicked- 
ness, a  reward  which  nothing  but  that  necessity 
which  the  consumption  of  my  little  estate  ni  these 
wild  pursuits  had  brought  upon  me,  hindering  me 
from  Uirowing  back  in  the  fEice  of  my  cormptor. 

*  At  this  time  my  uncle  died  without  a  will,  and  I 
became  heir  to  a  small  fortune.  I  had  resoiotioii 
to  throw  off  the  splendour  which  reproached  me  to 
myself,  and  retire  to  an  humbler  state,  in  which  I  am 
now  endeavouring  to  recover  the  dig^nity  of  virtue, 
and  hope  to  make  some  reparation  for  my  crime  and 
follies,  by  informing  others,  who  may  be  led  afta 
the  same  pa^ants,  that  they  are  about  to  engage  in 
a  coarse  of  life,  in  which  they  are  to  purchase,  by  a 
thousand  miseries,  the  privilege  of  repentance. 

I  am,  ice.        EuBULUs/ 
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Uli  mors  gravis  incubat. 
Qui,  notus  nimU  omnibus, 
Ignotus  moritarsibi. — ^Seneca. 

To  him,  alas  !  to  him  I  fear. 
The  face  of  death  will  terrible  appear, 
Who  in  his  life,  flatt'ring  his  senseless  pride, 
By  being  known  to  all  the  world  beside, 
Does  not  himself,  when  he  is  dying,  know. 
Nor  what  he  is,  nor  whither  he  s  to  go. — Cowlbt. 

I  HAVE  shewn,  in  a  late  essay,  to  what  errors  mer 
are  hourly  betrayed  by  a  mistaken  c^iniou  of  theii 
own  .powers,  and  a  negligent  inspection  of  their  owi 
character.  But  as  I  then  confined  my  observation 
to  common  occurrences  and  familiar  scenes,  I  thin) 
it  proper  to  inquire,  how  far  a  nearer  acquaintanc 
'  with  ourselves  is  necessary  to  our  preservation  froi 
crimes  as  well  as  follies,  and  how  much  the  attenti^ 
study  of  our  own  minds  may  contribute  to  secure  1 
us  the  approbation  of  that  Being,  to  whom  we  ai 
accountable  for  our  thoughts  and  our  actions,  an 
whose  favour  must  finally  constitute  our  total  ha) 
piness. 

If  it  be  reasonable  to  estimate  the  difficulty  of  an 
enterprise  by  frequent  miscarriages,  it  may  justly  I 
concluded  that  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  know  hin 
self;  for  wheresoever  we  turn  our  view,  we  shall  fin 
almost  all  with  whom  we  converse  so  nearly  as  1 
judge  of  their  sentiments,  indulging  more  favourah 
conceptions  of  their  own  virtue  than  they  have  bee 
able  to  impress  upon  others,  and  congratulatin 
themselves  upon  degrees  of  excellence,  which  the 
fondest  admirers  cannot  allow  them  to  have  attaine( 

Those  representations  of  imaginary  virtue  are  g€ 
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neralK  considered  as  arts  of  hypocrisy^  and  at  taaraa 
laid  ror  confidence  and  praise.  Bat  I  belirve  tbe 
suspicion  often  unjust;  those  wbo  thus  propagate 
their  own  reputation,  only  extend  the  frand  by 
which  they  have  been  themselves  deoeived ;  for  dw 
failing  is  incident  to  numbers,  who  seem  to  lite 
without  designs,  competitions,  or  porsoits;  it  mp- 
pears  on  occasions  which  promise  no  accession  of 
honour  or  of  profit,  and  to  persons  from  whom  Terr 
little  is  to  be  hoped  or  feared-  It  is,  indeed,  not 
easy  to  tell  how  far  we  may  be  blinded  by  the  lore 
of  ourselves,  when  we  reflect  how  much  a  »ecoodary 
passion  can  cloud  our  judgment,  and  how  lew  fanhs 
a  man,  in  the  first  raptures  of  lore,  can  discorer  in 
the  person  or  conduct  of  his  mistress. 

To  lay  open  all  the  sources  from  which  enor  flows 
m  upon  hun  who  contemplates  his  own  character, 
would  require  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  than,  perhaps,  the  most  acute  and  laborious 
observers  have  acquired.  And  since  falsehood  may 
be  diversified  without  end,  it  is  not  unlikdy  that  every 
nan  admits  an  imposture  in  some  respect  peculiar  to 
himself,  as  his  views  have  been  accidentally  directed, 
er  his  ideas  particularly  combined. 

Some  fallacies,  however,  there  are,  more  freqoeotly 
insidious,  which  it  may,  perhaps,  mA  be  useJksi  to 
detect,  because,  though  they  are  gross,  they  may  be 
fatal,  and  because  nothing  but  attention  is  necessary 
to  defeat  them. 

One  sophism  by  which  men  persuade  themselves 
that  they  have  those  virtues  which  they  really  want, 
is  formed  by  the  substitution  of  single  acts  for 
habits.  A  miser  who  once  relieved  a  friend  from 
the  danger  of  a  prison,  suffers  his  imagination  to 
dwell  for  ever  upon  his  own  heroic  generosity ;  he 
yields  his  heart  up  to  indignation  at  those  who  are 
blind  to  merit  or  insensible  to  misery,  and  who  caa 
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please  tbemscWeB  with  the  enjoymebt  of  StSTi^^^H 
which  tliey  never  permit  othars  to  partake.  -J^^H 
any  censures  of  the  world,  or  reproaches  of  llt>^^^| 
I  icieiice,  ho  has  an  appeal  to  action  and  to  'l^^^| 
I  ledge  ;  and  though  his  whole  life  is  a  cOnrse^^^H 
I  pocity  and  avBFJce,  he  concludes  himself 'to  be  t^^^f 
I  and  hberal,  because  be  has  once  performed  at>'<^^H 
I   liberality  and  tenderness.  ^^^| 

'    As  a  glass  which  mag-ntties  objects  by  thM^^^| 
,   proach  of  one  end  to  the  eye,  lessens  thetn  t^^^H 
L  application  of  the  other ;  so  viceB  are  extenuat^^^f 
I'^e  in-version  of  that  fallacy,  by  which  virtaeM^^| 
I  nugraented.     Those  faults  which  we  cannot  ^ol^^H 
I- from  our  own  uotice,  are  considered,  howeMfi^^H 
ftaiient,  not  as  habitual  corruptions  or  settled  |)f3^^ 
I  tices,  but  as  casual  failures,  and  single  lapses.    A 
I  man  who  has,  from  year  to  year,  set  his  country  to 
Ijale,  eiiher  for  the  gralitication  of  his  ambition  or 
I  resentment,  confesses  that  the  heat  of  party  now  and 
fttfien  betrays  the  severest  virtue  to  measures  that 
I  "Cannot  be  seriously  defended.     He  that  spends  h^ 
I  <days  and  nights  in  riot  and  debauchery,  owns  that 
I  .Iiis  passions  oftentimes  overpower  his  reaolution, 
I  But  each  comforts  himself  that  his  faults  are  not 
r  without  precedent,  for  the  best  and  the  wisest  men 
have  given  way  to  the  violence  of  sudden  temp' 
tations. 

There  are  men  who  always  confound  the  praise  of 
goodness  with  the  practice,  and  who  believe  them- 
I    selves  mild  and  moderate,  charitable  and  faithiiil,  be- 
I  cause  they  have  exerted  their  eloquence  in  commeo- 
I  dation  of  mildness,  fidelity,  and  other  virtues.    This 
r  is  an  error  almost  universal  among  those  that  con- 
verse much  with  dependents,  with  such  whose  fear 
or  interest  disposes  them  to  a  seeming  reverence  for 
any  declamation,  however  enthusiastic,  and  submis,- 
_  sion  to  any  boast,  however  arrogant.     Having  o 
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IP  racaU  their  attention  to  their  Iires,they  rale  diem- 
idres  by  the  goodness  of  their  (^nioiis,  and  forget 
how  much  miKe  easily  men  may  shew  their  virtne  in 
their  talk  than  in  their  actions. 

The  tribe  is  likewise  very  numerous  of  those  who 
regulate  their  lives,  not  by  the  standard  of  relis:ioa« 
hot  the  measure  of  other  men*s  virtue ;  who  lull  their 
own  remorse  with  the  remembrance  of  crimes  more 
atrocious  than  their  own,  and  seem  to  believe  that 
they  are  not  bad  while  another  can  be  found  worse. 

For  esca[Hng  these  and  a  thousand  other  deceits, 
many  expedients  have  been  proposed.  Some  have 
recommended  the  frequent  consultation  of  a  wise 
Mend,  admitted  to  intimacy,  and  encouraged  to  sin- 
cerity.  But  this  appears  a  remedy  by  no  means 
adapted  to  general  use :  for  in  order  to  secure  the 
virtue  of  one,  it  presupposes  more  virtue  in  two  than 
will  generally  be  found.  In  the  first,  such  a  desire 
of  rectitude  and  amendment,  as  may  incline  him  to 
hear  his  own  accusation  from  the  mouth  of  him 
whom  he  esteems,  and  by  whom,  therefore,  he  will 
always  hope  that  his  faults  are  not  discovered ;  and 
in  the  second,  such  zeal  and  honesty,  as  will  make 
him  content  for  his  friend  s  advantage  to  lose  his 
kindness. 

A  long  life  may  be  passed  without  finding  a  friend 
in  whose  understanding  and  virtue  we  can  equally 
confide,  and  whose  opinion  we  can  value  at  once  for 
its  justness  and  sincerity.  A  weak  man,  however 
honest,  is  not  qualified  to  judge.  A  man  of  the 
woi'ld,  however  penetrating,  is  not  fit  to  counsel. 
Friends  are  often  chosen  for  similitude  of  manners, 
tnd  therefore  each  palliates  the  other's  failings,  be- 
cause they  are  his  own.  Friends  are  tender,  and 
unwilling  to  give  pain,  or  they  are  interested,  and 
fearful  to  ofiend. 

These  objections  have  inclined  others  to  adVisi: « 

p2 
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that  he  who  would  know  himself^  should  consult  U 
enemies,  remember  the  reproaches  that  are  yentMl 
to  his  face,  and  listen  for  the  censures  that  are  otf 
tered  in  private.  For  his  great  business  is  to  knei 
his  faults,  and  those  malignity  will  discover,  and  re- 
sentment will  reveal.  But  this  precept  may  be  often 
frustrated ;  for  it  seldom  happens  that  rivals  or  op- 
ponents are  suffered  to  come  near  enough  to  knon 
our  conduct  with  so  much  exactness  as  that  con- 
science should  allow  and  reflect  the  accusation.  Hm 
charge  of  an  enemy  is  often  totally  false,  and  com' 
monly  so  mingled  with  falsehood,  that  the  mine 
takes  advantage  from  the  failure  of  one  part  to  dis- 
credit the  rest,  and  never  suflers  any  disturbano 
afterward  from  such  partial  reports. 

Yet  it  seems  that  enemies  have  been  always  found 
by  experience  the  most  faithful  monitors ;  for  adver- 
sity has  ever  been  considered  as  the  state  in  whid 
a  man  most  easily  becomes  acquainted  with  himself 
and  this  effect  it  must  produce  by  withdrawing  flat' 
terers,  whose  business  it  is  to  hide  our  weaknessei 
from  us,  or  by  giving  loose  to  malice,  and  licence  U 
reproach  ;  or  at  least  by  cutting  off  those  pleasurei 
which  called  us  away  nom  mentation  on  our  owi 
conduct,  and  repressing  that  pride  which  too  easil] 
persuades  us,  that  we  merit  whatever  we  enjoy. 

Part  of  these  benefits  it  is  in  every  man's  power  t< 
procure  to  himself,  by  assigning  proper  portions  o 
his  life  to  the  examination  of  the  rest,  and  by  puttin( 
himself  frequently  in  such  a  situation  by  retirenien 
and  abstraction,  as  may  weaken  the  influence  of  ex 
temal  objects.  By  this  practice  he  may  obtain  th< 
solitude  of  adversity  without  its  melancholy,  it 
instructions  without  its  censures,  and  its  sensibiht 
without  its  perturbations. . 

The  necessity  of  setting  the  world  at  a  distanc 
from  us,  when  we  are  to  take  a  survey  of  ourselve 
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many  from  high  stations  to  the  sererities  of 
(tic  life ;  and  indeed,  every  man  deeply  en- 
I  businesBy  if  all  regaid  to  anotheir  state  be  tiot 
idled,  most  have  the  conyictionythougby  per-^ 
»t  Ake  resolation,  of  Valdesso,  who,  when  hi 
I  Charles  the  Fifth  to  dismiss  him,  bein^ 
whether  he  retired  upon  disgust,  answered 
laid  down  his  commission,  for  no  other  rea- 
;  because  '  there  ought  to  be  some  time  for 
{flection  between  the  lif<^  of  a  soldier  and  his 

i  are  few  conditions  which  do  not  entangle  us 
»lunary  hopes  and  fears,  from  which  it  is  ne- 
to  be  at  intervals  disencumbered,  that  we 
ice  ourselves  in  his  presence  who  views  ef- 
their  causes,  and  actions  in  their  motives ; 
may,  as  Chillingworth  expresses  it,  consider 
IS  if  there  were  no  other  beings  in  the  world 
d  and  ourselves;  or,  to  use  language  yet 
wfuly  '  may  commune  with  our  own  hearts, 
jtilL' 

th,'  says  Seneca,  *  falls  heavy  upon  him  who  is 
h  known  to  others,  and  too  little  to  himself;' 
ntanus,  a  man  celebrated  among  the  early 
B  of  literature,  thought  the  study  of  our  own 
)f  so  much  importance,  that  he  has  recom- 
it  from  his  tomb.  Sum  Joanne*  Jaoiamu 
w,  quern  amavcrunt  borue  muscSy  suspexemni 
Hf  kanestaverimt  reges  domni;jam  icii  qmsim, 
toti^  fuerim  ;  ego  verb  te,  -ho^pes,  noscere  tit/e* 
eqneOy  sed  teipsum  ut  noacas  rogo,  ■*  I  am  Pon- 
»eloved  by  the  powers  of  literature,  admired 
of  worth,  and  dignified  by  the  monarohs  (£ 
Id.  Thou  knbwest  now  who  I  atn,  or  more 
f  who  I  was.  For  thee,  stranger,  I,  who  am 
at9B^  cannot  know  thee,  but  I  entreat  thee  to 
lyself/ 

p3 
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I  hoM  every  i«ader  of  this  {Mq^wiU 
himself  as  eneaged  to  the  obser?atioa  of  a  ^ 
which  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  all  ages  have^ 
curred  to  enforce,  a  precept  dictated  l*y  philf 
incalcated  by  poets,  and  ratified  by  saints* 


.11 
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PrndeiM  futori  temporis  entnm 
CaliKiii08&  npcte  premit  dens, 
Ridetque  si  mortalis  nltra 
Fas  trq>idet Hob. 

But  God  has  wisely  bid  from  hanum  li^' 
The  dark  decrees  of  human  &te, 

And  sown  their  seeds  in  depth  of  nidkt; 
He  lao^s  at  all  the  g^y  tnrmi  of  atate. 
When  mortals  search  too  soon,  and  fear  too  kte^ 

Petdsv. 

Thebb  is  nothing  recommended  with  greater  f» 
quency  among  the  gayer  poets  of  antiquity » than  dM 
secure  possession  of  the  present  hour,  uid  the  dvnnifr 
aion  of  all  the  cases  which  intrude  upon  our  quiet,  d 
hinder,  by  importunate  perturbations,  thie  enjoymen) 
of  those  delights  which  our  condition  ha|^pens  to  aei 
before  us. 

The  ancient  poets,  are,  indeed,  by  no  means  un- 
exceptionable teachers  of  morality;  their  precept 
are  to  be  always  considered  as  the  i^ies  of  a  geniofl 
intent  rather  upon  giving  pleasure  than  instructioD 
eager  to  take  every  advantage  of  insinuation,  and 
provided  the  passions  can  be  engaged  on  its  sidi 
very  little  solicitous  about  the  suffirage  of  reason. 

The  darkness 'and  uncertainly  through  which  d 
heathens  were  onnpelled  to  wander  in,  th^  pursn 
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r  tf  luq>pinesSy  may,  indeed,  be  alleged  as  an  excuse 
\  'for  many  of  their  sedacing  invitations  to  immediate 
-  enjoyment,  which  the  moderns,  by  whom  they  have 
been  imitated,  have  not  to  plead.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  such  as  had  no  promise  of  another  state  should 
eagerly  turn  their  thoughts  upon  the  improvement  of 
th^  which  was  before  them ;  but  surely  those  who 
are  s^Mjuainted  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  eternity, 
might  think  it  necessary  to  put  some  restraint  upon 
their  imagination,  and  reflect  that  by  echoing  the 
songs  of  the  ancient  bacchanals,  and  transmitting  the 
maxims  of  past  debauchery,  they  not  only  prove 
that  they  want  invention,  but  virtue,  and  submit  to 
the  servility  of  imitation  only  to  copy  that  of  which 
the  writer,  if  he  was  to  live  now,  would  often  be 
ashamed. 

Yet  as  the  errors  and  follies  of  a  great  genius  are 
seldom  without  some  radiations  of  understanding, 
by  which  meaner  minds  may  be  enlightened,  the  in- 
citements to  pleasure  are^  in  those  authors,  general- 
ly mingled  with  such  reflations  upon  life,  as  well  de- 
serve' to  be  considered  distinctly  from  the  purposes 
fijf  which  they  are  produced,  and  to  be  treasured  up 
as  the  settled  conclusions  of  extensive  observation, 
acnte  sagacity,  and  mature  experience. 

It  is  not  without  true  judgment,  that,  on  these  oc- 
canons,  they  often  warn  their  readers  against  inqui. 
ries  into  futurity,  and  solicitude  about  events  which 
lie  hid  in  causes  yet  unactive,  and  which  time  has 
not  brought  forward  into  the  view  of  reason.  An 
idle  and  thoughtless  resignation  to  chance,  without 
any  struggle  against  calamity,  or  endeavour  after 
advantage,  is  indeed  below  the  dignity  of  a  reason- 
able being,  in  whose  power  Providence  has  put  a 
great  part  even  of  his  present  happiness;  but  it 
shews  an  equal  ignorance  of  our  proper  sphere,  to 
harass  our  Uioughts  with  conjectures  about  thin^fk 
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not  yet  in  being.    How  can  we  regulate  eventSy 
which  we  yet  know  not  whether  they  will  ever  h 
pen  ?  And  why  should  we  think,  with  painfal  taxA^f 
ety,  about  that  on  which  our  thoughts  can  have  no 
influence  ? 

It  is  a  maxim  commonly  received,  that  a  wise  man 
is  never  surprised ;  and  perhaps,  this  exemption  from 
astonishment  may  be  imagined  to  proceed  from  such 
a  prospect  into  futurity,  as  gave  previous  intimation 
01  those  evils  which  often  fall  unexpected  upon  others 
that  have  less  foresight.  But  the  truth  is,  uiat  thingi 
to  come,  except  when  they  approach  very  nearly,  are 
equally  hidden  from  men  of  all  degrees  of  understand- 
ing ;  and  if  a  wise  man  is  not  amazed  at  sudden  ot* 
currences,  it  is  not  that  he  has  thought  more,  but  * 
less  upon  futurity.  He  never  considered  things  not 
yet  existing  as  the  proper  objects  of  his  attention; 
he  never  indulged  dreams  till  he  wasi  deceived  b^ 
their  phantoms,  nor  ever  realized  nonentities  to  bjs 
mind.  He  is  not  surprised  because  he  is  not  disap- 
pointed, and  he  escapes  disappointment  because  ne 
never  forms  any  expectations. 

The  concern  about  things  to  come,  that  is  so  justly 
censured,  is  not  the  result  of  those  general  reflectioDS 
on  the  variableness  of  fortune,  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
and  the  universal  insecurity  of  all  human  acquisitions, 
which  must  always  be  suggested  by  the  view  of  the 
world ;  but  such  a  desponding  anticipation  of  mis- 
fortune, as  fixes  the  mind  upon  scenes  of  gloom  and 
melancholy,  and  makes  fear  predominate  in  every 


nuagmation. 


Anxiety  of  this  kind  is  nearly  of  the  same  nature 
with  jealousy  in  love,  and  suspicion  in  the  general 
commerce  of  life ;  a  temper  which  keeps  the  man 
always  in  alarms,  disposes  him  to  judge  of  every 
iks«K»  Si^  ^  manner  that  least  favours  his  own  quiet, 
"With  perpetual  stratagems  of  counteraction, 
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wears  him  oat  in  schemes  to  obviate  evils  which 
Qe?er  threatened  him,  and  at  length,  perhaps,  con- 
tnbutes  to  the  production  of  those  mischiefs  of  idiich 
H  had  raised  such  dreadful  apprehensions. 

It  has  been  usual  in  all  ages  for  moralists  to  repress 
the  swellings  of  vain  hope,  by  representations  of  the 
innumerable  casualties  to  which  life  is  subject,  and 
by  instances  of  the  unexpected  defeat  of  the  wisest 
schemes  of  policy,  and  sudden  subversions  of  the 
highest  eminences  of  greatness.  It  has,  perhaps, 
not  been  equally  observed,  that  all  these  examples 
afford  the  proper  antidote  to  fear  as  well  as  to  hope, 
and  may  be  applied  with  no  less  efficacy  as  conso- 
lations to  the  timorous,  than  as  restraints  to  the 
proud. 

Evil  is  uncertain  in  the  same  degree  as  good,  and 
for  the  reason  that  we  ought  not  to  hope  too  secure- 
ly, we  ought  not  to  fear  with  too  much  dejecdon. 
The  state  of  the  world  is  continually  changing,  and 
none  can  tell  the  result  of  the  next  vicissitude. 
Whatever  is  afloat  in  the  stream  of  time,  may,  when 
it  is  very  near  us,  be  driven  away  by  an  accidental 
blast,  which  shall  happen  to  cross  the  general  course 
of  the  current.     The  sudden  accidents  by  which  the 
powerful  are  depressed,  may  fall  upon  those  whose 
malice  we  fear ;  and  the  greatness  by  which  we  ex- 
pect to  be  overborne,  may  become  another  proof  of 
the  false  flatteries  of  fortune.     Our  enemies  may  be- 
come weak,  or  we  grow  strong,  before  our  encoun- 
ter, or  we  may  advance  against  each  other,  without 
ever  meeting.    There  are  indeed,  natural  evils  which 
we  can  flatter  ourselves  with  no  hopes  of  escaping, 
and  with  little  of  delaying ;  but  of  the  ills  which  are 
apprehended  from  human  malignity,  or  the  opposi- 
tion  of  rival  interests,  we  may  always  alleviate  the 
terror  by  considering  that  our  persecutors  are  weak 
and  ignorant,  and  mortal  like  ourselves. 
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The  misfortunes  which  arise  iii 
of  unhappy  incidents  should  nev.. 
turb  us  before  they  happen ;  beciiii 
once  laid  open  to  the  dread  of  Un. 
misery,  life  must  be  given  a  pre^ 
tude,  and  quiet  must  be  lost  for  e« 

It  is  remarked  by  old  Cornard,  t'l. 
be  afraid  of  the  natural  dissolution  • 
cause  it  must  certainly  happen,  and 
tion  or  artifice,  be  avoided.    Whethc . 
be  entirely  just,  I  shall  not  examine 
if  it  be  improper  to  fear  events  whicT 
it  is  yet  more  evidently  contrary  to  r' 
fear  those  which  may  never  happen, 
they  should  come  upon  us  we  cannot  r 

As  we  ought  not  to  give  way  to  fe^ 
than  indulgence  to  hope,  because  the  c 
of  fear  and  hope  are  yet  uncertain,  so  we    * 
to  trust  the  representations  of  one  more  ; 
other,  because  they  are  both  equally  fallr 
hope  enlarges  happiness,  fear  aggravates 
It  is  generally  allowed,  that  no  man  ever  1» 
happiness  of  possession  proportionate  to  thfi" 
tation  which  incited  his  desire,  and  invigorp- 
pursuit ;  nor  has  any  man  found  the  evils  of 
formidable  in  reality  as  they  were  described  to  I. 
his  own  imagination :  every  species  of  distress  \ 
with  it  some  peculiar  supports,  some   unfor* 
means  of  resistance,  or  power  of  enduring.     TV 
justly  blames  some  pious  persons,  who  indulge  tf* 
fancies  too  much,  set  themselves,  by  the  force 
imsigination,  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  martyrs  « 
confessors,  and  question  the  vaHdity  of  their  o 
faith  because  they  shrink  at  the  thoughts  of  flad 
and  tortures.     It  is,  says  he,  sufficient  that  you  ) 
able  to  encounter  the  temptations  which  now  assa 
you ;  when  God  sends  trials,  he  may  send  streng 
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.  fear  is  in  itself  painful ;  and  when  it  ooadoces 
o  safety  is  painfnl  without  use.  Eveiy  oonti- 
km,  therefore,  by  which  groundless  terrors  may 
moyedy  adds  something  to  human  happiness, 
likewise  not  unwcRthy  of  remark,  tbat,  in  pro- 
>n  as  our  cares  are  employed  upon  the  (uture, 
are  abstracted  from  the  present,  from  the  only 
which  we  can  call  our  own,  and  of  which,  if  we 
ct  the  apparent  duties,  to  make  prorision  against 
lary  attacks,  we  shall  certainly  counteract  our 
purpose ;  for  he,  doubtless,  mistakes  his  true  in- 
t,  who  thinks  that  he  can  increase  his  safety 
L  he  impairs  his  yirtue. 
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-Valtos  ubi  tans 


Affaisit  popnlo,  gratiw  it  dies, 
£t  soles  meiias  nitent. — ^Hob. 

Whene'er  thy  countenance  diyiaiB 

Th'  attendant  people  cheers. 
The  genial  sons  more  radiant  shioe. 

The  day  more  glad  appears. — Elphikstom. 

MR.  RAMBLER, 
ERE  are  few  tasks  more  ungrateful,  than  for  per- 

of  modesty  to  speak  their  own  praises.  In  some 
3,  however,  this  must  be  done  for  the  general 
1,  and  a  generous  spirit  will  on  such  occasions 
rt  its  merit,  and  vindicate  itself  with  becomii^ 
Dth. 

[y  circumstances,  Sir,  are  very  hard  and  peculiar. 
Id  the  world  be  brought  to  treat  me  as  I  deserve, 
3uld  be  a  public  benefit.  This  makes  me  apply 
3u,  that  my  case  being  fairly  stated  in  a^^x  %o 
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generally  esteemed,  I  may  suflfer  no  longer  honA  i|b: 
norant  and  childish  prejudices.  •'  ^ 

'  My  elder  brother  was  a  Jew.  A  very  respectabtn 
person,  but  somewhat  austere  in  his  manner :  hlgH^ 
and  deservedly  valued  by  his  near  relations  and  mil- 
mates,  but  utterly  unfit  for  mixing  in  a  larger  socic^^ 
or  gaining  a  general  acquaintance  among  manldocL 
In  a  venerable  old  age  he  retired  from  the  world,  ani 
I,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  came  into  it,  succeeding 
him  in  all  his  dignities,  and  formed,  as  I  might  rear 
sonably  flatter  myself,  to  be  the  object  of  umventl 
love  and  esteem.  Joy  and  gladness  were  bom  wA 
me ;  cheerfulness,  good-humour,  and  benevolence, 
always  attended  and  endeared  my  infancy.  That 
time  is  long  past.  So  long,  that  idle  imaginations 
are  apt  to  fancy  me  wrinkled,  old,  and  disagreeable; 
but,  unless  my  looking-glass  deceives  me,  I  have 
not  yet  lost  one  charm,  one  beauty  of  my  earliest 
years.  However,  thus  far  it  is  too  certain,  I  am  to 
every  body  just  what  they  choose  to  think  me,  so  that 
to  very  few  I  appear  in  my  right  shape ;  and  though 
naturally  I  am  the  friend  of  human  kind,  to  few,  very 
few,  comparatively,  am  I  useful  or  agreeable. 

*  This  is  the  more  grievous,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  me  to  avoid  being  in  all  sorts  of  places  and  com- 
panies ;  and  I  am  therefore  liable  to  meet  with  perpe- 
tual afiPronts  and  injuries.  Though  I  have  as  natural 
an  antipathy  to  cards  and  dice,  as  some  people  have 
to  a  cat,  many  and  many  an  assembly  am  I  forced  to 
endure ;  and  though  rest  and  composure  are  my  pe- 
cuUar  joy,  am  worn  out  and  harassed  to  death  yn\i 
journeys  by  men  and  women  of  quality,  who  nevei 
take  one  but  when  I  can  be  of  the  party.  Some,  oi 
a  contrary  extreme,  will  never  receive  me  but  in  bed 
where  they  spend  at  least  half  of  the  time  I  havi 
to  stay  with  them ;  and  others  are  so  monstrousl; 
ill-bred  as  to  take  physic  on  purpose  when  they  hav< 
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.nason  to  expect  me.  Those  who  keep  upon  terms 
of  more  politeness  with  me,  are  generally  so  cold  and 
.constrained  in  their  behaviour,  diat  I  cannot  but  per- 
ceiTe  myself  an  unwelcome  guest ;  and  even  among 
persons  deserving  of  esteem,  and  who  certainly  have 
a  value  for  me,  it  is  too  evident  that  generally,  when- 
erer  I  come,  I  throw  a  dulness  over  the  whole  com- 
pany, that  I  am  entertained  with  a  formal  stiff  civi- 
lity, and  that  they  are  glad  when  I  am  fairly  gone. 

'  How  bitter  must  this  kind  of  reception  be  to  One 
formed  to  inspire  delight,  admiration,  and  love  !  To 
one  capable  of  answering  and  rewarding  the  greatest 
varmth  and  delicacy  of  sentiments ! 

'  I  was  bred  up  among  a  set  of  excellent  people, 
who  affectionately  loved  me,  and  treated  me  with  the 
utmost  honour  and  respect.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
relate  the  variety  of  my  adventures,  and  strange  vi- 
cissitudes of  my  fortune,  in  many  different  countries. 
Here  in  England  there  was  a  time  when  I  lived  ac- 
cording to  my  heart's  desire.  Whenever  I  appeared, 
public  assemblies  appointed  for  my  reception  were 
crowded  with  persons  of  quality  and  fashion,  early 
dressed  as  for  a  court,  to  pay  me  their  devoirs. 
Cheerful  hospitality  every  where  crowned  my  board, 
and  I  was  looked  upon  in  every  country  parish  as  a 
kind  of  social  bond  between  the  squire,  the  parson, 
and  the  tenants.  The  laborious  poor  every  where  blest 
my  appearance :  they  do  so  still,  and  keep  their  best 
clothes  to  do  me  honour ;  though  as  much  as  I  delight 
in  the  honest  country  folks,  they  do  now  and  then 
throw  a  pot  of  ale  at  my  head,  and  sometimes  an 
unlucky  boy  will  drive  his  cricket-ball  full  in  my  face. 

*  Even  in  these  my  best  days  there  were  persons 
who  thought  me  too  demure  and  grave.   I  must  for- 
sooth by  all  means  be  instructed  by  foreign  masters, 
and  taught  to   dance  and  play.    This   method  of 
education  was  so  contrary  to  my  genius,  formed  for 
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much  nobler  entertaioment^  that  it  did  not  i 
at  all. 

^  I  fell  next  into  the  hands  of  a  very  differc 
They  were  so  excessively  scandalized  at  the 
of  my  appearance,  as  not  only  to  despoil  me 
forei^  fopperies,  the  paint  and  the  patches  that 
been  tricked  out  with  by  my  last  misjudging  t\ 
but  they  robbed  me  of  every  innocent  ornament 
from  my  infancy  been  used  to  gather  in  the  fields 
gardens ;  nay,  they  blacked  my  face,  and  covere* 
all  over  with  a  habit  of  mourning,  and  that  too 
coarse  and  awkward.     I  was  now  obliged  to  sp 
my  whole  life  in  hearing  sermons,  nor  permitted 
much  as  to  smile  upon  any  occasion. 

'  In  this  melancholy  disguise  I  became  a  perf 
bugbear  to  all  children  and  young  folks.  "Wherei 
I  came  there  was  a  general  hush,  an  immediate  sti 
to  all  pleasantness  of  look  or  discourse ;  and  not  b 
ing  permitted  to  talk  with  them  in  my  own  languag 
at  that  time,  they  took  such  a  disgust  to  me  in  thos 
tedious  hours  of  yawning,  that  having  transmitted  i 
to  their  children,  I  cannot  now  be  heard,  though  it  ii 
long  since  I  have  recovered  my  natural  form,  anc 
pleasing  tone  of  voice.  Would  they  but  receive  nr 
visits  kindly,  and  listen  to  what  I  could  tell  them^ 
let  me  say  it  without  vanity — how  charming  a  com 
panion  should  I  be !  to  every  one  could  I  talk  on  th* 
subjects  most  interesting  and  most  pleasing.  Wit! 
the  great  and  ambitious,  I  would  discourse  of  honoui 
and  advancements,  of  distinctions  to  which  the  whol 
world  should  be  witness,  of  unenvied  dignities  an 
durable  preferments.  To  the  rich  I  would  tell  c 
inexhaustible  treasures,  and  the  sure  method  to  at 
tain  them.  I  would  teach  them  to  put  out  thei 
money  on  the  best  interest,  and  instruct  the  lovers  c 
pleasure  how  to  secure  and  improve  it  to  the  highef 
degree.    The  beauty  should  learn  of  me  how  to  pn 
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serve  an  everlasting  bloom.  To  the  afflicted  I  would 
adminiatftr  comfort,  and  relaxation  to  the  busy. 

'As  I  dare  promise  myself  you  will  attest  the  truth 
of  all  I  have  advanced,  there  is  no  doubt  but  many 
will  be  desirous  of  improving  their  acquaintance  with 
me ;  and  that  I  may  not  be  thought  too  difficult,  I 
will  tell  you,  in  short,  how  I  wish  to  be  received. 

'  You  must  know  I  equally  hate  lazy  idleness  and 
harry.  I  would  eveiy  where  be  welcomed  at  a  tole- 
rably early  hour  with  decent  good-humour  and  gra- 
fkade.  I  must  be  attended  in  the  great  halls  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  me  with  respect ;  but  I  do  not 
iiTBist  upon  finery :  propriety  of  appearance  and  per- 
fect neatness  is  all  I  require.  I  must  at  dinner  be 
treated  with  a  temperate,  but  cheerful,  social  meal ; 
both  the  neighbours  and  the  poor  should  be  the  bet- 
ter for  me.  Some  time  I  must  have  a  tete-a-tete  with 
my  kind  entertainers,  and  the  rest  of  my  visit  should 
be  spent  in  pleasant  walks  and  airings  among  sets  of 
agreeable  people,  in  such  discourse  as  I  shall  natu- 
raiily  dictate,  or  in  reading  some  few  selected  out  of 
those  numberless  books  that  are  dedicated  to  me,  and 
go  by  my  name.  A  name  that,  alas  !  as  the  world 
stands  at  present,  makes  them  oftener  thrown  aside 
than  taken  up.  As  those  conversations  and  books 
should  be  both  well  chosen,  to  give  some  advice  on 
that  head  may  possibly  furnish  you  with  a  future 
paper,  and  any  thing  you  shall  offer  on  my  behalf 
will  be  of  great  service  to,  good  Mr.  Rambler, 
Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

Sunday.* 


q2 
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.  Non  ego  mendoaos  aasim  defendere  mores, 

Falsaque  pro  vitiis  arma  tenere  meis. — 07ID« 

Corrupted  manners  I  shall  ne'er  defend. 

Nor,  falsely  witty,  for  ray  faults  contend. — ELPtftNSTOK. 

Though  the  fallibility  of  man's  reason,  and  the  na 
rowness  of  his  knowledge,  are  very  liberally  co: 
fessed,  yet  the  conduct  of  those  who  so  willing 
admit  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  seems  to  di 
cover  that  this  acknowledgment  is  not  altogether  si 
cere ;  at  least,  that  most  make  it  with  a  tacit  reser 
in  favour  of  themselves,  and  that,  with  whatever  ea 
they  give  up  the  claim  of  their  neighbours,  they  a 
desirous  of  being  thought  exempt  from  faults  in  th( 
own  conduct,  and  from  error  in  their  opinions. 

The  certain  and  obstinate  opposition  which  we  m: 
observe  made  to  confutation  however  clear,  and 
reproof  however  tender,  is  an  undoubted  argumei 
that  some  dormant  privilege  is  thought  to  be  i 
tacked;  for  as  no  man  can  lose  what  he  neitl 
possesses,  nor  imagines  himself  to  possess,  or  be  c 
frauded  of  that  to  which  he  has  no  right,  it  is  reaso 
able  to  suppose  that  those  who  break  out  into  fv 
at  the  softest  contradiction,  or  the  slightest  censu 
since  they  apparently  conclude  themselves  injun 
must  fancy  some  ancient  immunity  violated,  or  soi 
natural  prerogative  invaded.  To  be  mistaken, 
they  thought  themselves  liable  to  mistake,  could  i 
be  considered  as  either  shameful  or  wonderful,  a 
they  would  not  receive  with  so  much  emotion  int 
ligence  which  only  informed  them  of  what  tli 
knew  before,  nor  struggle  with  stich  earnestly 
against  an  attack  that  deprived  them  of  nothing 
which  they  held  themselves  entitled. 
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It  is  related  of  one  of  the  philosophers,  that  when 
m  accouDt  was  brought  him  of  his  son's  death,  he 
eceived  it  only  with  this  reflection,  *  I  knew  that  my 
Km  was  mortal.'  He  that  is  conyinced  of  an  error, 
f  he  had  the  same  knowledge  of  his  own  weakness, 
rould,  instead  of  straining  for  artifices,  and  brood- 
ng  malignity,  only  regard  such  oversights  as  the 
appendages  of  humanity,  and  pacify  himself  with 
considering  that  he  had  always  known  man  to  be  a 
Tallible  being. 

If  it  be  true  that  most  of  our  passions  are  excited 
by  the  novelty  of  objects,  there  is  little  reason  for 
doubting  that  to  be  considered  as  subject  to  fallacies 
of  ratiocination,  or  imperfection  of  knowledge,  is  to 
a  great  part  of  mankind  entirely  new ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  flail  into  any  company  where  there  is  not 
some  regular  and  established  subordination,  without 
finding  rage  and  vehemence  produced  only  by  difPer- 
ence  of  sentiments  about  things  in  whidh  neither  of 
the  disputants  have  any  other  interest,  than  what 
proceeds  from  their  mutual  unwillingness  to  give 
way  to  any  opinion  that  may  bring  upon  them  the 
disgrace  of  being  wrong. 

I  have  heard  of  one  that,  having  advanced  some 
erroneous  doctrines  of  philosophy,  refused  to  see  the 
experiments  by  which  they  were  confuted :  and  the 
observation  of  every  day  will  give  new  proofs  with 
!)ow  much  industry  subterfuges  and  evasions  are 
nought  to  decline  the  pressure  of  resistless  arguments, 
bow  often  the  state  of  the  question  is  altered,  how 
)ften  the  antagonist  is  wilfully  misrepresented,  and 
n  how  much  perplexity  the  clearest  positions  are  in- 
volved by  those  whom  they  happen  to  oppose. 

Of  all  mortals  none  seem  to  have  been  more  in- 
fected with  this  species  of  vanity,  than  the  race  of 
writers,  whose  reputation  arising  solely  from  their 
understanding,  gives  them  a  very  delicate  «eTi^\VyX\t?} 
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of  any  violence  attempted  on  their  literary  h 
It  is  not  unpleasing  to  remark  witli  what  aoUiSi 
men  of  acknowledged  abilities  will  endeavoartoa 
liate  absurdities  and  reconcile  contradictions,  If 
to  obviate  criticisms  to  which  all  human  perfoD 
ances  must  ever  be  exposed,  and  from  which  t" 
can  never  suffer,  but  when  they  teach  the  world  \r_^ 
a  vain  and  ridiculous  impatience  to  think  them  o4 
importance. 

Dryden,  whose  warmth  of  fancy,  and  haste  oi 
composition,  very  frequently  hurried  him  into  in&(^— 
curacies,  heard  himself  sometimes  exposed  to  ridi-'i 
cule  for  having  said  in  one  of  bis  tragedies, 

I  follow  fate,  "Uch  doea  too  fast  parsae. 

That  no  man  could  at  once  follow  and  be  followed, 
was,  it  may  be  thought,  too  plain  to  be  long  disputed; 
and  the  truth  is,  that  Dryden  was  apparently  be- 
trayed into  the  blunder  by  the  double  meaning  of 
the  word  Jiite,  to  which  in  the  former  part  of  tlie 
verse  he  had  annexed  the  idea  of  fortune,  and  in  the 
tatter  that  of  death ;  so  that  the  sense  only  was, 
'  though  pursued  by  death,  1  will  not  resign  rayaelf 
to  despair,  but  will  follow  fortune,  and  do  and  suffer 
what  is  appointed.'  This,  however,  was  not  com- 
pletely expressed,  and  Dryden  being  determined  not 
to  give  way  to  his  critics,  never  confessed  that  he 
had  been  surprised  by  an  ambiguity  ;  but  finding 
lucidly  in  Virgil  an  account  of  a  man  moving  in* 
circle,  with  this  expression,  Et  se  sequiturt/ue  fiigit- 
que,  '  Here,'  says  he,  '  is  the  passage  in  imitation  of 
which  I  wrote  the  line  that  my  critics  were  pleased 
to  condemn  as  nonsense;  not  but  I  may  some' 
times  write  nonsense,  though  they  have  not  the  ft«- 
tune  to  lind  it.' 

Every  one  sees  the  folly  of  such  mean  doubliDg* 
to  escape  the  pursuit  of  criticism ;  nor  is  there  ft 
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f  single  reader  of  this  poet  who  would  not  have  paid 
him  greater  veneration,  had  he  shewn  consciousness 
anoiigh  of  his  own  superiority  to  set  such  cavils  at 
defiance,  and  owned  that  he  sometimes  slipped  into 
errors  by  the  tumult  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
multitude  of  his  ideas. 

It  is  happy  when  this  temper  discovers  itself  only 
in  little  things,  which  may  be  right  or  wrong  with- 
out any  influence  on  the  virtue  or  happiness  of  man- 
kind. We  may,  with  very  little  inquietude,  see  a  man 
persist  in  a  project  which  he  has  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, live  in  an  inconvenient  house  because  it  was 
contrived  by  himself,  or  wear  a  coat  of  a  particular 
cut,  in  hopes  by  perseverance  to  bring  it  into  fashion. 
These  are  indeed  folUes,  but  they  are  only  follies, 
and,  however  wild  or  ridiculous,  can  very  Uttle  afiPect 
others. 

But  such  pride,  once  indulged,  too  frequently  ope- 
rates upon  more  important  objects,  and  inclines  men 
not  only  to  vindicate  their  errors,  but  their  vices; 
to  persist  in  practices  which  their  own  hearts  con- 
demn, only  lest  they  should  seem  to  feel  reproaches, 
or  be  made  wiser  by  the  advice  of  others;  or  to 
search  for  sophisms  tending  to  the  confusion  of  all 
principles,  and  the  evacuation  of  all  duties,  that  they 
may  not  appear  to  act  what  they  are  not  able  to  de- 
fend. 

Let  every  man,  who  finds  vanity  so  far  predomi- 
nant as  to  betray  him  to  the  danger  of  this  last  de- 
gree of  corruption,  pause  a  moment  to  consider  what 
will  be  the  consequences  of  the  plea  which  he  is 
about  to  offer  for  a  practice  to  which  he  knows  him- 
self not  led  at  first  by  reason,  but  impelled  by  the 
violence  of  desire,  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of 
passion,  or  seduced  by  the  soft  approaches  of  temp- 
tation, and  by  imperceptible  gradations  of  guilt.  Let 
him  consider  what  he  is  going  to  commit  by  forcing 
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his  understanding  to  patronise  those  qipetites  wfaidft^. 
it  is  its  chief  business  to  hinder  and  reform. 

The  cause  of  virtue  requires  so  little  art  to  defeiul 
it,  and  good  and  etil,  when  they  have  been  once 
shewn,  are  so  easily  distinguished,  that  such  apolo^ 
gists  seldom  gain  proselytes  to  their  party,  nor  have 
5ieir  falacies  power  to  deceive  any  but  those  whose 
desires  have  clouded  their  discernment.  All  that  the 
best  faculties  thus  employed  can  perform,  is,  to  per- 
suade the  hearers  that  the  man  is  hopeless  whom 
they  only  thought  vicious,  that  corruption  has  passed 
from  his  manners  to  his  principles,  that  all  endea- 
vours for  his  recovery  are  without  prospect  of  sue-* 
cess,  and  that  nothing  remains  but  to  avoid  him  as 
infectious,  or  hunt  him  down  as  destructive. 

But  if  it  be  supposed  that  he  may  impose  on  his 
audience  by  partial  representations  of  consequences, 
intricate  deductions  of  remote  causes,  or  perplexed 
combinations  of  ideas,  which  having  various  relations 
appear  different  as  viewed  on  different  sides  ;  that 
he  may  sometimes  puzzle  the  weak  and  well  meaning, 
and  now  and  then  seduce,  by  the  admiration  of  his 
abilities,  a  young  mind  still  fluctuating  in  unsettled 
notions,  and  neither  fortified  by  instruction  nor  en- 
lightened by  experience ;  yet  what  must  be  the  event 
of  such  a  triumph  ?  A  man  cannot  spend  all  this  life 
in  frolic  :  age,  or  disease,  or  solitude,  will  bring  some 
hours  of  serious  consideration,  and  it  will. then  a£R)rd 
no  comfort  to  think,  that  he  has  extended  the  do- 
minion of  vice,  that  he  has  loaded  himself  with  the 
crimes  of  others,  and  can  never  know  the  extent  of 
his  own  wickedness,  or  make  reparation  for  the  mis- 
chief that  he  has  caused.  There  is  not  perhaps  in 
all  the  stores  of  ideal  anguish,  a  thought  more  pain- 
ful than  the  consciousness  of  having  propagated  cor- 
ruption by  vitiating  principles,  of  having  not  only 
drawn  others  from  the  path  of  virtue^  but  blocked 
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y  bj  which  they  should  return,  of  having 
lem  to  every  beauty  but  the  paint  of  plea- 
deafened  them  to  every  caU  but  the  al- 
!e  of  the  svrens  of  destruction. 
B  yet  another  danger  in  this  practice  ;  men 
3t  deceive  others,  are  very  often  aucceasfu! 
ig  themselves  ;  they  weave  their  sophisti'v 
own  reason  is  entangled,  and  repeat  their 
till  they  are  credited  by  themselves;  by 
tending  they  grow  sincere  in  the  cause, 
ng  wishing  for  demonstrative  arguments, 
i8t  bring  themselves  to  fancy  that  they 
id  tliem.  They  are  then  at  the  utmost 
wickedness,  and  may  die  without  having 
retindied  in  iheir  minds,  which  their  own 
contumacy  have  extinguished. 
m  who  can  be  charged  with  fewest  failinga, 
h  respect  to  abilities  or  virtue,  are  generally 
^y  to  allow  them  ;  for  not  to  dwell  on  things 
1  and  awful  consideration,  the  humiUty  of 
8,  the  tears  of  saints,  and  the  dying  terrors 
eminent  for  piety  and  innocence,  it  is  well 
iat  Ccesar  wrote  an  account  of  the  errors 
i  by  him  in  his  Wars  of  Gaul,  and  that 
whose  name  is  perhaps  in  rational  esti- 
[reater  than  Ceesar's,  warned  posterity 
mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen.  'So  much,' 
'  does  the  open  and  artless  confession 
or  become  a  man  conscious  that  he  has 
emaining  to  support  his  character.' 
error  is  meanness,  it  is  incumbent  on  every 
I  consults  his  own  dignity,  to  retract  it  as 
le  discovers  it,  without  fearing  any  censure 
as  that  of  his  own  mind.  As  justice  re- 
lat  all  injuries  should  be  repaired,  it  is  the 
im  who  has  seduced  others  by  bad  pracdces, 
notions,   to  endeavour  that  such  as  have 
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adopted  his  errors  should  know  his  retraction,  and 
that  those  who  have  learned  vice  hy  his  examj^e, 
should,  by  his  example^  be  taught  amendment. 
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*St9  af'/MifAV  iX!>Ci  V(»»»9  ^*S*f  f^^^  ayafixnVL* 
'itia^ai  h  TT^iirn,  xctBoa-n  ivn. — Ftthao. 

Of  all  the  woes  that  load  the  mortal  state. 
Whatever  thy  portion,  mildly  meet  thy  fate  ; 
.  But  ease  it  as  thoa  can'st Elphinstgn. 

So  large  a  part  of  human  life  passes  in  a  state  con- 
tirary  to  our  natural  desires,  that  one  of  the  princi- 
pal topics  of  moral  instruction  is  the  art  of  bearing 
<ialamities,  and  such  is  the  certainty  of  evil,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  furnisn  his  mind  witli 
those  principles  that  may  enable  him  to  act  under  i1 
with  decency  and  propriety. 

The  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  that  boasted  tc 
have  carried  this  necessary  science  to  the  highest 
perfection,  were  the  Stoics,  or  scholars  of  Zeno. 
whose  wild  enthusiastic  virtue  pretended  to  an  ex- 
emption from  the  sensibilities  of  unenlightened  mor- 
tals, and  who  proclaimed  themselves  exalted,  by  the 
doctrines  of  their  sect,  above  the  reach  of  those 
miseries  which  imbitter  life  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
They  therefore  removed  pain,  poverty,  loss  of  friends 
exile,  and  violent  death,  from  the  catalogue  of  evils 
and  passed,  in  their  haughty  style,  a  kind  of  irrever- 
•ible  decree,  by  which  they  forbade  them  to  be  countec 
any  longer  among  the  objects  of  terror  or  anxiety 
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or  to  give  any  disturbance  to  the  tranquillity  of  a 
wise  mkn. 

This  edict  was,  1  think,  not  universally  observed ; 
for  though  one  of  the  more  resolute,  wjhen  he  was 
tortured  by  a  violent  disease,  cried  out,  that  let 
pain  harass  him  to  its  utmost  power,  it  should  never 
force  him  to  consider  it  as  other  than  indifferent  and 
neutral ;  yet  all  had  not  stubbornness  to  hold  out 
against  their  senses  ;  for  a  weaker  pupil  of  Zeno  is 
recorded  to  have  confessed  in  the  anguish  of  the 
gout,  that  he  now  found  pain  to  be  an  evil. 

It  may,  however,  be  questioned,  whether  these 
philosophers  can  be  very  properly  numbered  among 
the  teacliers  of  patience,  for  if  pain  be  not  an  evil, 
there  seems  no  instruction  requisite  how  it  may  be 
borne ;  and,  therefore,  when  they  endeavour  to  arm 
their  followers  with  arguments  against  it,  they  may 
be  thought  to  have  given  up  their  first  position.  But 
such  inconsistencies  are  to.  be  expected  from  the 
greatest  understandings,  when  they  endeavour  to 
grow  eminent  by  singularity,  and  employ  their 
strength  in  establishing  opinions  contrary  to  nature. 

The  controversy  about  the  reality  of  external  evils 
is  now  at  an  end.  That  Hfe  has  many  miseries,  and 
that  those  miseries  are  sometimes,  at  least,  equal  to 
all  the  powers  of  fortitude,  is  now  universally  con- 
fessed ;  and  therefore  it  is  useful  to  consider  not 
only  how  we  may  escape  them,  but  by  what  means 
those,  which  either  the  accidents  of  affairs,  or  the 
infirmities  of  nature,  must  bring  upon  us,  may  be 
mitigated  and  lightened,  and  how  we  may  make 
those  hours  less  wretched,  which  the  condition  qf  our 
present  existence  will  not  allow  to  be  very  happy. 

The  cure  for  the  greatest  part  of  human  miseries 
is  not  radical,  but  palliative.  Infelicity-  is  involved 
in  corporeal  nature,  and  interwoven  .with  our  being; 
all  attempts  therefore  to  decline  it  wholly  art;  use- 


less  and  "vain  :  the  armies  of  pain  send  their  arrowi 
againtit  us  on  every  aide,  the  choice  is  only  between 
those  which  are  more  or  less  sharp,  or  tiDged  with 
poison  of  greater  or  less  malignity ;  and  tile  strong' 
est  armour  which  reason  caa  supply,  will  only  blioi 
their  points,  but  cannot  repel  them. 

The  great  remedy  which  Heaven  has  put  in  oui 
hands  is  patience,  by  which,  though  we  canno 
lessen  the  torments  of  the  body,  we  can  in  a.  grea 
measure  preserve  the  peace  of  the  mind,  and  ehal 
suffer  only  the  natural  and  genuine  force  of  an  btiI 
without  heightcMng  its  acrimony,  or  prolonging  ib 
effects. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  more  nosuitable  to  lh< 
nature  of  man  in  any  calamity  than  rage  and  tur 
bulence,  which,  without  examining  whether  they  tu 
not  sometimes  impious,  are  at  least  always  ofienaivi 
:  and  incline  others  rather  to  hate  and  despise  than  I 
pity  and  assist  us.  If  what  we  suffer  has  bee 
brought  upon  ns  by  ourselves,  it  ia  observed  by  a 
ancient  poet,  that  patience  is  eminently  our  out; 
siDce  no  one  should  be  angry  at  feeling  that  whic 
he  has  deserved. 

Igniter,  ci  meriio  i^nicijuid  pstiare,  ferenduin  e»i, 
'  Lei  pain  deiert'd  wilhout  coraplaiiit  be  home. 

And  surely,  if  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  n' 
'  contrihnted  to  our  own  sufferings,  if  punishmei 
falls  upon  innocence,  or  disappointment  happens  < 
industry  and  f prudence,  patience,  whether  more  u< 
cessary  m  not,  is  much  easier,  since  our  pain  is  tiw 
without  aggravation,  and  we  have  not  the  bKtetnei 
r-  of  remorse  to  add  to  the  asperity  of  misfortune. 
In  those  evils  which  are  allotted  to  us  by  Proi 
dence,  such  as  deformity,  privation  of  any  of  tl 
senses,  or  old  age,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  th 
impaiioucecan  liave  no  present  effect,  but  to  depri' 
us  of  the  consolations  which  our  condition  adinii 
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vj  driving  away  froih  us  those  by  whose  conyersa- 
ion  or  advice  we  might  be  amused  or  helped  ;  and 
hat,  with  regard  to  futurity,  it  it  yet  less  to  be  jus- 
ified,  since  without  lessening  the  pain,  it  cuts  off 
the  hope  of  that  reward  which  he,  by  whom  it  is  in- 
flicted, will  confer  upon  them  that  bear  it  well. 

In  all  evils  which  admit  a  remedy,  impatience  is  to 
be  avoided,  because  it  wastes  that  time  and  attention 
in  complaints,  that,  if  properly  applied,  might  re- 
move the  cause.    Turenne,  among  the  acknowledg- 
ments which  he  used  to  payln  conversation  to  the 
memory  of  those  by  whom  he  had  been  instructed  in 
the  art  of  war,  mentioned  one  with  honour,  who 
tanght  him  not  to  spend  his  time  in  regretting  any 
mistake  which  he  had  made,  but  to  set  himself  im- 
mediately and  vigorously  to  repair  it. 

Patience  and  submission  are  very  carefully  to  be 
distinguished  from  cowardice  and  indolence.    We 
are  not  to  repine,  but  we  may  lawfully  struggle;  for 
the  calamities  of  life,  like  the  necessities  of  nature, 
are  calls  to  labour  and  exercises  of  diligence.  When 
we  feel  any  pressure  of  distress,  we  are  not  to  con- 
clude that  we  can  only  obey  the  will  of  Heaven  by 
languishing  under  it,  any  more  than  we  perceive  the 
pain  of  thirst,  we  are  to  imagine  that  water  is  pro- 
fiibited.    Of  misfortune  it  never  can  be  certainly 
known  whether,  as  proceeding  from  the  hand  of  God, 
it  is  an  act  of  favour,  or  of  punishment:  but  since 
all  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence  are  to 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  general  analogy  of 
things,  we  may  conclude  that  we  have  a  right  to  re- 
move one  inconvenience  as  well  as  another;  that  we 
are  only  to  take  care  lest  we  purchase  ease  with 
guilt;  and  that  our  Maker's  purpose,  whether  of  re- 
ward or  severity,  will  be  answered  by  the  labours 
which  he  lays  us  under  the  necessity  or  performing. 
This  duty  is  not  more  difficult  in  any  state  than  in 
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g  and  vain  :  the  armies  of  p^n  send  their  a 

aiost  us  OQ  every  side,  the  choice  is  only  beC 


Ithose  which  are  more  or  less  sharp,  or  tingedTl 
loisoD  of  greater  or  less  malignity ;  and  the  strong  ,__ 
»t  armour  which  reason  can  supply,  will  only  bluDt  _ 
rflieir  points,  but  cannot  repel  them.  .^ 

^.  The  great  remedy  which  Heaven  has  put  in  oar  __ 
Jhsknds  is  patience,  by  which,  though  we  canoal 
ilessen  the  torments  of  the  body,  we  can  in  a  great 
imeasure  preserve  the  peace  of  the  mind,  and  shall 
Buffer  only  the  natural  and  genuine  force  of  an  evil, 
rtvithout  heightcwng  its  acrimony,  or  prolonging  iU  ~ 
^effects.  7 

ji.   There  is  indeed  nothing  more  unsuitable  to  the 
isature  of  man  in  any  calamity  than  rag;e  and  tar-    ,, 
.bulence,  which,  without  examining  whether  theyaie 
■not  sometimes  impious, are  atleast  always offenaiM,    ^ 
iftnd  incline  others  rather  to  hate  and  despise  than  to    ^ 
tsity  and  assist  us.     If  what  we  suffer  has  been 
ibrought  upon  us  by  ourselves,  it  is  observed  by  an 
.ancient  poet,  that  patience  is  eminently  our  duty, 
since  no  one  should  be  angry  at  feeling  that  whidi 
kW  has  deserved. 

I  I.eniter,  c<  merilo  quJcijuld  paliare,  ferendmn  est. 

'  1*1  p»iD  deserv'd  witliout  complaint  be  borne. 

And  surely,  if  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  not 
contributed  to  our  own  sufferings,  if  punishment 
lalls  upon  innocence,  or  disappointment  happens  to 
industry  and  [prudence,  patience,  whether  more  ne- 
'*CB9ary  or  not,  is  much  easier,  since  our  pain  is  then 
nvithoul  aggravation,  and  we  have  not  the  bitterness 
iof  remorse  to  add  to  the  asperily  of  miBfortune. 

In  those  evils  which  are  allotted  to  ns  by  Provi- 

*^lence,  such  as  deformity,  privation  of  any  of  the 

'  aenses,  or  old  a^,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that 

impatience  can  have  no  present  effect,  but  to  deprive 

us  of  the  consolations  which  our  condition  admits. 
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iriving  away  fiom  iis  those  bj  whose  cDRverga- 
I  or  advice  we  might  be  amused  or  helped  ;  and 
t,  with  regard  to  futurity,  it  H  yet  less  to  be  jus- 
d,  since  without  lessening  the  pain,  it  cuts  off 
hope  of  that  reward  which  he,  by  whom  it  is  in- 
«d,  will  confer  upon  them  that  bear  it  well, 
n  all  erils  which  admit  a  remedy,  impatience  is  to 
iraided,  because  it  wastes  that  time  and  attention 
mmplainta,  that,  if  properly  applied,  might  re- 
re  the  cause,  Turenne,  among  the  acknowledg- 
its  which  he  used  to  payin  conversation  to  the 
Qory  of  those  by  whom  he  had  been  instructed  in 
art  of  war,  mentioned  one  with  honour,  who 
fht  him  not  to  spend  his  time  in  regretting  any 
take  which  he  had  made,  but  to  set  himself  im> 
liately  and  vigorously  to  repair  it. 
'atience  and  submission  are  very  carefully  to  be 
inguislied  from  cowardice  and  indolence.  We 
not  to  repine,  but  we  may  lawfully  struggle;  for 
calamities  of  life,  like  the  necessities  of  nature, 
calls  to  labour  and  exercises  of  diligence.  When 
feel  any  pressure  of  distress,  we  are  not  to  con- 
de  that  we  can  only  obey  the  will  of  Heaven  by 
goisbing  under  it,  any  more  than  we  perceive  the 
n  of  thirst,  we  are  to  imagine  that  water  is  pro- 
ited.  Of  misfortune  it  never  can  be  certainly 
Hniwbether,as  proceeding  from  the  hand  of  God, 
1  ttn  act  of  favour,  or  of  punishment:  but  since 
the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence  are  to 
interpreted  according  to  the  genera!  analogy  of 
Jga,  we  may  conclude  that  we  have  a  right  to  re- 
re  one  inconvenience  as  well  as  anothci ;  that  we 
only  to  lake  care  lest  we  purchase  ease  with 
It !  and  that  our  Maker's  purpose,  whether  of  re- 
■A  w  severity,  will  be  answered  by  the  labours 

'  B  lays  MS  under  the  necessity  of  performing. 

Muty  is  not  more  difficult  in  any  slate  than  in 
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diseases  intensely  painful,  which  may  indeed 
such  exacerbations  as  seem  to  strain  the  powers 
to  the  utmost  stretch,  and  leave  very  little  of  thtf 
tention  vacant  to  precept  or  reproof.  In  this  state 
nature  of  man  requires  some  indulgence,  and  e' 
extravagance  but  impiety  maybe  easily  forgiven 
Yet,  lest  we  should  think  ourselves  too  soon  em 
to  the  mournful  privileges  of  irresistible  misery,  it 
proper  to  reflect,  that  the  utmost  anguish  which  ~ 
man  wit  can  contrive,  or  human  malice  can  i  ' 
has  been  borne  with  constancy;  and  that  if  the 
of  disease  be,  as  I  believe  they  are^  sometimes 
than  those  of  artificial  torture,  they  are  therefore 
their  own  nature  shorter;  the  vital  frame  is  qoii 
broken,  or  the  union  between  soul  and  body  is  forifli^ 
time  suspended  by  insensibility,  and  we  soon  ceasetiy 
feel  our  maladies  when  they  once  become  too  violent 
to  be  borne.  I  think  there  is  some  reason  for  ques* 
tioning  whether  the  body  and  mind  are  not  so  pro* 
portioned,  that  the  one  can  bear  all  that  can  be  in- 
nicted  on  the  other,  whether  virtue  cannot  stand  its 
ground  as  long  as  life,  and  whether  a  soul  well  prin- 
cipled will  not  be  separated  sooner  than  subdued. 

In  calamities  which  operate  chiefly  on  our  passions, 
such  as  diminution  of  fortune,  loss  of  friends,  or  de- 
clension of  character,  the  chief  danger  of  impatience 
is  upon  the  first  attack,  and  many  expedients  have 
been  contrived,  by  which  the  blow  may  be  broken. 
Of  these  the  most  general  precept  is,  not  to  take 
pleasure  in  any  thing,  of  which  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  secure  the  possession  to  ourselves.  This  counsd, 
when  we  consider  the  enjoyment  of  any  terrestrial 
advantage  as  opposite  to  a  constant  and  habitual  so- 
licitude for  future  felicity,  is  undoubtedly  just,  and 
delivered  by  that  authority  which  cannot  be  disputed; 
but  iu  any  other  sense,  is  it  not  like  advice,  not  to 
walk  lest  we  should  stumble,  or  not  to  see  lest  our 
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ftB  shookl  light  QpoD  defixmity  ?  It  ceeas  Id  me 
Niflonable  to  eigoy  Klpwmgt  viih  ooBfidcBoe  as  wA 
I  to  Tengn  them  wkh  unhMWOOy  wmd  to  hope  for 
le  contiiiiiaiioe  of  good  vhich  ve  poBess  vithott 
iBOleiioe  or  Toliiptooasiiess,  as  for  ifae  lestitniaD  of 
lat  which  we  lose  withoot  despoBdcBCT  or  ■unoHis. 
Hie  chief  secority  against  die  Cnidess  aogah  of 
apatience,  most  arise  from  fipeqocntrcflpctioDoo  die 
risdom  and  goodness  of  die  God  of  natnrcia  vhose 
lands  are  ridies  and  poTeity,  hoDOor  and  dusraoe, 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  life  and  deadi.  A  settled  oon- 
RCtion  of  the  tendency  of  ereij  thing  to  oar  good. 
and  of  the  possibility  of  taming  miseries  into  hap- 
pbesSy  by  leceiring  them  rightly,  will  incline  as  to 
Iku  the  name  of  the  Lord  wkether  he  gives  or  tmhes 
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Quod  CMef  alterni  icqoie,  dunbSe  noo  esL — Otid. 
Alternate  rest  and  labour  long  endarr. 

Ik  die  early  ages  of  the  worid,  as  is  well  known  to 
those  who  are  versed  in  ancient  traditions,  when  in- 
nocence was  yet  untainted,  and  simplicity  unadul- 
terated, mankind  was  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
continual  pleasure,  and  constant  plenty,  under  the 
protection  of  Rest;  a  gentle  divinity,  who  required 
of  her  worshippers  nei^er  altars  nor  sacrifices,  and 
whose  rites  were  only  performed  by  prostrations  upon 
turfs  of  flowers  in  shades  of  jasmine  and  myrtle,  or 
by  dances  on  the  banks  of  rivers  flowing  with  milk 
and  nectar. 
Under  this  easy  govemment  the  first  generations 
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breathed  the  fragrance  of  perpetual  spring,  etW^;, 
fhiits,  whichy  without  culture,  fell  ripe  into 
hands,  and  slept  under  bowers  arched  by  m 
with  the  birds  singing  over  their  heads,  and  me 
sporting  about  them.  But  by  degrees  they  be[ 
lose  their  original  integrity;  each,  though  there 
more  than  enough  for  all,  was  desirous  of  ap[ 
ating  part  to  himself.  Then  entered  violence! 
fraud,  and  theft  and  rapine.  Soon  after  pride 
envy  broke  into  the  world,  and  brought  with 
new  standard  of  wealth;  for  men,  who  till 
thought  themselves  rich  when  they  wanted  not 
now  rated  their  demands,  not  by  the  caU&  of  m 
but  by  the  plenty  of  others;  and  began  to 
themselves  as  poor,  when  they  beheld  their  own  Mi 
sessions  exceeded  by  those  of  their  neighbours.  Nilll 
only  one  could  be  happy,  because  only  one  codi 
have  most,  and  that  one  was  always  in  danger,  kl 
the  same  arts,  by  which  he  had  supplanted  others 
should  be  practised  upon  himself. 

Amidst  the  prevalence  of  this  corruption,  the  stati 
of  the  earth  was  changed ;  the  year  was  divided  inti 
seasons ;  part  of  the  ground  became  barren,  and  tb 
rest  yielded  only  berries,  acorns,  and  herbs.  Th 
summer  and  autumn  indeed  furnished  a  coarse  anc 
inelegant  efficiency,  but  winter  was  without  aiq 
relief;  Famine,  with  a  thousand  diseases,  which  tbi 
inclemency  of  the  air  invited  into  the  upper  regioM 
made  havoc  among  men,  and  there  appeared  to  b 
danger  lest  they  should  be  destroyed  before  they  we* 
reformed. 

To  oppose  the  devastations  of  Famine,  who  seal 
j:ered  the  ground  every  where  with  carcasses,  Labon 
came  down  upon  earth.  Labour  was  the  son  c 
Necessity,  the  nurseling  of  Hope,  and  the  pupil  ( 
Art ;  he  had  the  strength  of  his  mother,  the  spirit  i 
his  nurse,  and  the  dexterity  of  his  governess.     H 
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nrinkled  with  the  wind,  and  swarthy  with 
he  had  the  implements  of  husbandry  in  one 
■(  which  he  turned  up  the  earth;  in  the 
'd  the  tools  of  architecture,  and  raised  walls 
W  his  pleasure.  He  called  out  with  a 
,  'Mortals!  see  here  the  power  to  nhotn 
signed,  and  from  whom  you  are  to  hope 
r  pleasures,  and  all  your  safety.  You 
lished  under  the  dominion  of  Rest,  an 
deceitful  goddess,  who  can  neither 
>r  relieve  you,  but  resigns  you  to  the  first 
r  either  Famine  or  Disease,  and  suffers  her 
be  invaded  by  every  enemy,  and  destroyed 
accident. 

therefore  to  the  call  of  Labour.  I  will 
remedy  the  sterility  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  sky;  I  will  compel  summer  to 
IS  for  the  winter ;  I  will  force  the  waters 
i(hdr  &h,  the  air  its  fowls,  and  the  forest 
;l  will  teach  you  to  pierce  tlie  bowels  of 
Kud  bring  out  from  the  caverns  of  the 
^Uetals  which  shall  give  strength  to  your 
security  to  your  bodies,  by  which  you 
ered  from  the  assaults  of  the  fiercest 
vith  which  you  shall  fell  the  oak,  and 
t,  and  subject  all  nature  to  your  use  and 

;d  by  this  magnificent  invitation,  the  in- 
the  globe  considered  Labour  as  their 

and  hasted  to  his  command.     He  led 

the  fields  and  mountains,  and  shewed 

to  open  mines,  to  level  hills,  to  drain 

'  change  the  course  of  rivers.  The  face 
immediately  transfonned ;  the  land  was 
towns  and  villages,  encompassed  with 
,  and  plantations  of  fruit  trees ;  and  uo- 
r3 
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thing  was  seen  but  heaps  of  grain,  an< 
fruit,  full  tables,  and  crowded  storehou: 

Thus  Labour  and  his  followers  adde 
new  acquisitions  to  their  conquests,  and 
gradually  dispossessed  of  his  dominions 
amidst  their  jollity  and  triumphs,  they  w( 
and  amazed  by  the  approach  of  Lassiti 
known  by  her  sunk  eyes  and  dejected 
She  came  forward  trembling  and  groan 
groan  the  hearts  of  all  those  that  be' 
Sieir  courage,  their  nerves  slackened, 
shook,  and  the  instruments  of  labour  f 
grasp. 

Shocked  with  this  horrid  phantom,  1 
with  regret  on  their  easy  compliance  w 
tations  of  Labour,  and  began  to  wish 
golden  hours  which  they  remembered  t 
under  the  reign  of  Rest,  whom  they  r 
to  visit,  and  to  whom  they  intended  to 
remaining  part  of  their  lives.  Rest  ha 
world ;  diey  quickly  found  her,  and  to 
former  desertion,  invited  her  to  the  enjoi 
acquisitions  which  Labour  had  procure 

Rest  therefore  took  leave  of  the  grov 
which  she  had  hitherto  inhabited,  anc 
palaces,  reposed  herself  in  alcoves,  a 
away  the  winter  upon  beds  of  down,  an 
in  artificial  grottoes  with  cascades  p 
her.  There  was,  indeed,  always  some 
to  complete  her  felicity,  and  she  could 
returning  fugitives  to  tiiat  serenity,  wli 
before  their  engagements  with  Lab< 
her  dominion  entirely  without  centre 
obliged  to  share  it  with  Luxury,  thou^ 
looked  upon  her  as  a  false  friend,  by 
fluence  was  in  reality  destroyed,  while 
be  promoted. 
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e  Iwo  soft  associates,  however,  reigned  for  some 
SFithout  visible  disagreement,  till  at  last  Luxury 
red  her  charge,  and  let  in  Disease  to  seize  upon 
Hsfaippers.  Rest  then  flew  away,  and  left  thfl 
tto  the  DBurpers  ;  who  employed  all  their  aflg  I 
Stify  themselves  in  their  possession,  and  £•  fl 
gthen  the  interest  of  each  other.  1 

I  Rest  had  not  always  the  same  enemy :  in  some 

E laces  she  escaped  the  incursions  of  Disease ;  but 
id  her  residence  invaded  by  a  more  slow  and  subtle 
I  iltrnder;  for  very  frequently  when  every  thing  was 
I  composed  and  quiet,  when  their  was  neither  pain 
I  vithin,  nor  danger  without,  when  every  flower  was 
I  a  bloom,  and  every  gale  freighted  with  perfumes, 
I  Sadety  would  enter  with  a  languishing  and  repining 
I  look,  and  throw  herself  upon  the  couch  placed  and 
•  idomed  for  the  accommodation  of  Rest,  No  sooner 
was  she  seated  than  a  general  gloom  spread  itself  on 
every  side,  the  groves  immediately  lost  their  ver- 
dure, and  their  inhabitants  desisted  from  their  me- 
Itxly ;  the  breeze  sunk  in  sighs,  and  the  flowers  con- 
tr;icted  their  leaves  and  shut  up  their  odours.    No- 
thing was  seen  on  every  side  but  muldtudes  wander- 
mg  about  they  knew  not  whither,  in  quest  they  knew 
not  of  what;  no  voice  was  heard  but  of  complaints 
tiiat  mentioned  no  pain,  and  murmurs  that  could  tell 
of  no  misfortune. 

Rest  had  now  lost  her  authority.  Her  followers 
^in  began  to  treat  her  with  contempt ;  some  of 
thera  united  themselves  more  closely  to  Lusury,  who 
prom.ised  by  her  arts  to  drive  Satiety  away;  and 
others  that  were  more  wise,  or  had  more  fortitude, 
went  back  again  to  Labour,  by  whom  they  were  in- 
deed protected  from  Satiety,  but  delivered  up  in 
time  to  Lassitude,  and  forcedbyher  to  the  bowers  of 
Rest. 
—Thus  Rest  and  Labour  equally  perceived  their  reig*  , 
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of  short  duration  and  uncertain  tenure^  and  tb 
empire  liable  to  inroads  from  those  who  were  all 
enemies  to  both.  They  each  found  their  subje 
unfaithful,  and  ready  to  desert  them  upon  every  ( 
portunity.  Labour  saw  the  riches  which  he  li 
given  always  carried  away  as  an  offering  to  Rest,  a 
Kest  found  her  votaries  in  every  exigence  flying  in 
her  to  beg  help  of  Labour.  They,  therefore,  at  1 
determined  upon  an  interview,  in  which  they  agrc 
to  divide  the  world  between  them,  and  govern  it 
ternately,  allotting  the  dominion  of  the  day  of  oi 
and  that  of  the  night  to  the  other,  and  promised 
guard  the  frontiers  of  each  other,  so  that,  whene^ 
hostilities  were  attempted,  Satiety  should  be  int 
cepted  by  Labour,  and  Lassitude  expelled  by  Re 
Thus  the  ancient  quarrel  was  appeased,  and  as  1 
tred  is  often  succeeded  by  its  contrary,  Rest  aft 
ward  became  pregnant  by  Labour,  ancl  was  delivei 
of  Health,  a  benevolent  goddess,  who  consolidat 
the  umon  of  her  parents,  and  contributed  to  the  i 
gular  vicissitude^  of  their  reign,  by  dispensing  1 
gifts  to  those  only  who  shared  their  lives  in  just  pi 
portions  between  Rest  and  Labour. 
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-Non  sine  vano 


Auraram  et  siluae  metu. — Hon* 

Alarm'd  with  every  rising  gale. 

In  ev'ry  wood,  in  ev'ry  vale. — Elphinston. 

I  HA VE  b^en  censured  for  having  hitherto  dedicat 
so  few  of  my  speculations  to  the  ladies;  and,  indec 
the  moralist,  whose  instructions  are  accommodat 
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Mify  to  one  kBif  of  the 

fened  not  mficKatlr  tm  hmt^ 

Tetitisto 

nore  room  for  oooBsels  and 

less  iinifiMm  and  coonected  «ilihdBS«  Bflve  siftiKt 

tOTidssitadeuidaccideiit;  w^^EPSKfxtmA 

philosophical 

historical 

cuiiar  Tirtiies or  ftnlls  of  voBOi fiSbvt a 

peihaps  genendlrtoo  iiiTl,  for  »  m»A  of  ocda^ 

mesdc  lHq[ipiii£ss  is  IB 

is  80  great  apon  oar  earbest  yeazsw  fkac 

interest  of  the  world  requires  dKM  to  ht  wA  wb- 

strocted  in  their  province;  nor  can  it  be  ibneshi 

proper  that  the  qoalities  by  vhach  so  Dsck  poa  or 

pleasure  may  be  giren.  shoaid  be  kfi  toihedirecxiQn 

ofdiance. 

I  have,  therefore,  nillinelT  given  n  place  m  wtj 
paper  to  a  letter,  which  peiliaps  may  not  te  w^oBr 
useless  to  them  whose  chief  ambidon  is  to  ptcaie,  as 
it  shews  how  oeitainlv  die  end  is  misKd  hv  abnnd 
and  injudicioos  endeaTOors  at  distincoon. 

'To  THE  Raxblek. 

'SIR, 

'  I  am  a  young  gentleman  at  my  own  disposal  widi 
a  considen^le  estate;  and  haTine  passed  dnoagh 
the  common  forms  of  edncatioo,  spent  some  time  in 
foreign  countries,  and  made  myself  distinguished 
since  my  return  in  the  politest  company;  I  am  now 
arrived  at  that  part  of  life  in  which  every  man  is  ex- 
pected to  settle,  and  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
tiis  lineage.  I  withstood  for  some  time  the  solicita^ 
kions  and  remonstrances  of  my  annts  and  nncles,  !>iit 
at  last  was  persuaded  to  visit  Anthea,  an  heiress, 
whose  land  bes  contiguous  to  mine,  and  whoae  birth 
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and  beauty  are  without  objection.  Our  fries 
clared  that  we  were  bom  for  each  other;  all  tl 
both  sides  who  had  no  interest  in  hindering  our 
contributed  to  promote  it,  and  were  conspir 
hurry  us  into  matrimony  before  we  had  an  op 
nity  of  knowing  one  another.  I  was,  howev 
old  to  be  given  away  without  my  own  conser 
having  happened  to  pick  up  an  opinion,  wl 
many  of  my  relations  seemed  extremely  odd, 
man  might  be  unhappy  with  a  large  estate, 
mined  to  obtain  a  nearer  knowledge  of  the 
with  whom  I  was  to  pass  the  remainder  of  m; 
To  protract  the  courtship  was  by  no  means  d: 
for  Anthea  had  a  wonderful  facility  of  evading 
tions  which  I  seldom  repeated,  and  of  barri 
preaches  which  I  had  no  great  eagerness  to  pi 

*  Thus  the  time  passed  away  in  visits  and 
ties,  without  any  ardent  professions  of  love, 
mal  offers  of  settlement.  I,  often  attended| 
public  places,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  all 
viour  is  so  much  regulated  by  custom,  that  vei 
insight  can  be  gained  into  the  private  charact 
therefore  I  was  not  yet  able  to  inform  myself 
humour  and  inclinations. 

'  At  last  I  ventured  to  propose  to  her  to  ma 
of  a  small  party,  to  spend  a  day  in  viewing  a  s< 
gardens  a  few  miles  distant;  and  having,  up 
compliance,  collected  the  rest  of  the  comp 
brought,  at  the  hour,  a  coach  which  I  had  bo: 
from  an  acquaintance,  having  delayed  to  buy  o 
self,  till  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  taki 
lady's  opinion  for  whose  use  it  was  intended.  . 
came  down,  but  as  she  was  going  to  step  ii 
coach,  started  back  with  great  appearance  of 
and  told  us  that  she  durst  not  enter,  for  the  sh 
colour  of  the  lining  had  so  much  the  air 
mourning-coach  in  which  she  followed  her 
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ftmenll  dnee  yean  before,  that  die  I 
lier  poor  dear  amt  oat  of  ber  ~ 

'I  knew  that  itwasaot  lor 

tiidriniatreaes;  I  thoefore 

gotanodier  moie  g^:  iato  tbiman 

coacbman  began  to  cbire,  and 

sehres  witb  the  ezpectatioa  of  vbat  n 

wben  npon  a  small  indmatian  of  tbe 

tiiea  screamed  out  that  m 

weie  obliged  to  fix  all  oar 

slie  took  care  to  keep  op  by 

at  eferr  coma  where  we  liad  occasion  to 

interfals  she  entertained  ns  witb  fieifal 

of  die  nneasinest  of  the  ooacb,  and  obbgcd 

call  several  tnnes  on  tbe  cnachman  to  talu^  care 

drive  without  jolting.  Tbe  poor  feDowendeamored 

to  please  as,  and  therefore  mored  Terr  slowlv,  liD 

Anthea  foond  out  that  this  pace  woald  only  kecfias 

longer  on  ^be  stones,  and  desired  diat  I  windd  order 

him  to  make  more  speed.    He  whipped  bb  horses, 

tbe  coadi  jdted  again,  and  Andiea  Tcry  conplai- 

santly  told  ns  how  much  she  repented  that  she  made 

one  of  onr  company. 

'  At  last  we  got  into  the  smooth  road,  and  b^an  to 
think  our  difficulties  at  an  end,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
Anthea  saw  a  brook  before  ns,  which  she  ooold  net 
venture  to  pass.  We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to 
alight,  that  we  might  walk  over  die  bridge;  bat  when 
we  came  to  it,  we  foond  it  so  narrow,  that  Anthea 
durst  not  set  her  foot  npon  it,  and  was  content,  after 
loi^  consultation,  to  call  the  coach  back,  and  witb 
innumerable  precautions,  terrors,  and  lamentations, 
crossed  the  brook. 

*  It  was  necessary  after  this  delay  to  amend  oar 
pace,  and  directions  were  accordingly  g^Tcn  to  the 
coachman,  when  Anthea  informed  us,  that  it  was 
common  for  the  axle  to  catch  fire  with  a  quick  mo- 
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tion,  and  begged  of  me  to  look  out  every  minute^ 
wa  should  all  be  consumed.  I  was  forced  to 
^nd  gave  her  from  time  to  time  the  most  solemn 
clarations  that  all  was  safe»  and  that  I  hoped  ntf 
should  reach  the  place  without  losing  our  lives  eitbef 
by  fire  or  water. 

'  Thus  we  passed  on,  over  ways  soft  and  hard,  with 
more  or  with  less  speed,  but  always  with  new  vids- 
situdes  of  anxiety.  If  the  ground  was  hard,  wo'were 
jolted,  if  soft,  we  were  sinking.  If  we  went  fast,  wt 
should  be  overturned,  if  slowly,  we  should  never 
reach  the  place.  At  length  she  saw  something  which 
she  called  a  cloud,  and  began  to  consider  that  at  that 
time  of  the  year  it  frequently  thundered.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  capital  terror^  for  after  that  the 
coach  was  suffered  to  move  on;  and  no  danger  was 
thought  too  dreadful  to  be  encountered,  provided  she 
could  get  into  a  house  before  the  thunder. 

^Thus  our  whole  conversation  passed  in  dangers, 
and  cares,  and  fears,  and  consolations,  and  stories 
of  ladies  dragged  in  the  mire,  forced  to  spend  all  the 
night  on  a  heath,  drowned  in  rivers,  or  burnt  with 
lightning;  and  no  sooner  had  a  hair-breadth  escape 
set  us  free  from  one  calamity,  but  we  were  threat- 
ened with  another. 

*  At  length  we  reached  the  house  where  we  intended 
to  regale  ourselves,  and  I  proposed  to  Anthea  the 
choice  of  a  great  number  of  dishes,  which  the  place, 
being  well  provided  for  entertainment,  happened  to 
afford.  She  made  some  objection  to  every  thing  that 
was  offered ;  one  thing  she  hated  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  another  she  could  not  bear  since  she  had  seen 
it  spoiled  at  Lady  Feedwell's  table ;  another  she  was 
sure  they  could  not  dress  at  this  house,  and  another 
she  could  not  touch  without  French  sauce.  At  last 
she  fixed  her  mind  upon  salmon,  but  there  was  no 
salmon  in  the  house.     It  was,  however,  procured 
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.Tt:at  KSpeditioii,  and  when  it  came  to  the  table, 
iiiund  that  her  fright  had  taken  away  her  ato- 
,  which  indeed  she  thought  no  great  loss,  for 
I  iild  never  believe  that  any  thing  at  an  inn 
■  iie  cleanly  got. 

I.'inner  was  now  over,  and  the  company  proposed, 
W 1  was  now  past  the  condition  for  making  over- 
iNtee,  that  we  sliould  pursue  our  original  design  of 
Iraitia^  the  gardens.  Anthea  declared  that  she 
tcnild  not  imagine  what  [)leasure  we  expected  from 
l^''  sight  of  a  few  green  trees,  and  a  little  gravel, 
i^Jiwoorthree  pita  of  clear  water;  that  for  her  part 
vit  haled  walking  till  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and 
;  tliGughl  it  very  likely  to  rwn  ;  and  again  wished  that 
■'.  iiehadstayedathome.  We  then  reconciled  ourselves 
I  In  our  disappomtment,  and  began  to  talk  on  common 
.■'iljjects,  when  Anthea  told  us,  that  since  we  came 
:  I  gardens,  she  would  not  hinder  our  satisfaction. 
li  rose,  and  walked  through  the  enclosures  for 
:  lirae,  with  no  other  trouble  than  the  necessity 
..  I'.^tching  lest  a  frog  should  hop  across  the  way, 
rwliicb  Anthea  told  us  would  certainly  kill  her,  if  she 
fjihould  happen  lo  see  htm. 

'  Frogs,  as  it  fell  out,  there  were  none ;  but  when 
we  were  within  a  furlongof  the  gardens,  Anthea  saw 
»pme  sheep,  and  heard  the  wether  clink  his  bell, 
which  she  teas  certain  was  not  hung  upon  him  for 
nothing,  and  therefore  no  assurances  nor  entreaties 
ihould  prevail  upon  her  to  go  a  step  farther;  she  was 
sorry  to  disappoint  the  company,  but  her  life  was 
dearer  lo  her  than  ceremony. 

'  We  came  back  to  the  inn,  and  Anthea  now  dis- 
covered that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  returning, 
Tor  the  oight  would  come  upon  us,  and  a  thousand 
nisfortunes  might  happen  in  the  dark.  The  horses 
•ere  immediately  harnessed,  and  Anthea  having 
foodered  what  could  seduce  her  to  stay  so  long, 
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was  eager  to  ^et  out.  But  we  had  now  a  new  sa 
of  terror ;  every  man  we  saw  was  a  robber,  and 
were  ordered  sometimes  to  drive  hard,  lest  a  trai 
ler,  whom  we  saw  behind,  should  overtake  ns :  i 
sometimes  to  stop,  lest  we  should  come  up  to  1 
who  was  passing  before  us.  She  alarmed  many 
honest  man;  by  begging  him  to  spare  her  life  as 
passed  by  the  coach,  and  drew,  me  into  fifteen  qv 
rels  with  persons  who  increased  her  fright,  by  kin 
stopping  to  inquire  whether  they  could  assist  us. 
last  we  came  home,  and  she  told  her  company  n 
day  what  a  pleasant  ride  she  had  been  taking. 

*  I  suppose,  Sir,  I  need  not  inquire  of  you  w 
deductions  may  be  made  from  this  narrative,  n<Nrw 
happiness  can  arise  from  the  society  of  that  won 
who  mistakes  cowardice  for  elegance,  and  imagi 
all  delicacy  to  consist  in  refusing  to  be  pleased, 

I  aniy  &c.' 
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Non  pronoba  Juno, 
Non  Hymenaeus  adest,  non  illi  Gratia  lecto.— Ovin. 

Without  connabial  Juno's  aid  they  wed  ; 

Nor  Hyraen  nor  the  Graces  bless  the  bed. — ^Elphikstc 

^  To  THE  Rambler. 
•SIR, 

'  As  you  have  hitherto  delayed  the  performance 

the  promise,  by  which  you  gave  us  reason  to  h 

for  another  paper  upon  matrimony,  I  imagine ; 

desirous  of  collecting  more  materials  than  your  ( 

experience  or  observation  can  supply ;  and  I  si 

therefore  lay  candidly  before  you  an  account  of 

own  entrance  into  the  conjugal  state. 

*  I  was  about  eight«and-twenty  years  old,  wl 
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tried  the  diversions  of  the  town  till  I  began  to 
ry,  and  being  awakened  into  attention  to  more 
business,  by  the  failure  of  an  attorney  to  whom 
mplicitly  trusted  the  conduct  of  my  fortune,  I 
d  to  take  my  estate  into  my  own  care,  and 
lize  my  whole  life  according  to  the  strictest 
f  economical  prudence, 
pursuance  of  this  scheme,  I  took  leave  of  my 
itance,  who  dismissed  me  with  numberless 
x)n  my  new  system;  having  first  endeavoured 
rt  me  from  a  design  so  little  worthy  of  a  man 
by  ridiculous  accounts  of  the  ignorance  and 
y  into  which  many  had  sunk  in  their  retire- 
dfter  having  distinguished  themselves  in  ta- 
Emd  playhouses,  and  given  hopes  of  risin|^  to 
oaon  eminence  among  the  gay  part  of  mankind, 
len  I  came  first  into  the  country,  which,  by  a 
:  not  uncommon  among  young  heirs,  I  had 
$een  since  the  death  of  my  father,  I  found 
thing  in  such  confusion,  that  being  utteily 
t  practice  in  business,  I  had  great  difficulties 
mnter  in  disentangling  the  perplexities  of  my 
stances ;  they  however  gave  way  to  diligent 
Ltion,  and  I  perceived  the  advantage  of  keep- 
own  accounts  would  very  much  overbalance 
e  which  they  could  require, 
ad  now  visited  my  tenants,  surveyed  my  land, 
paired  the  old  house,  which,  for  some  years, 
en  running  to  decay.  These  proofs  of  pecu- 
dsdom  began  to  recommend  me  as  a  sober, 
us,  thriving  gentleman,  to  all  my  graver  neigh* 
>f  the  country,  who  never  failed  to  celebrate 
nagement  in  opposition  to  Thriftless  and  Lat- 
two  smart  fellows,  who  had  estates  in  the 
•art  of  the  kingdom,  which  they  visited  now 
3n  in  a  frolic,  to  take  up  their  rents  before- 
debauch  a  milk-maid,  make  a  fesst  for ' 

02 
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Tillage,  and  tell  stories  of  their  own  intriguet, 
dien  rode  post  back  to  town  to  spend  their  mokii 

<  It  was  doubtful,  however,  foi^  some  time,  whei 
I  should  be  able  to  hold  my  resolution ;  but  a  i 
perseverance  removed  all  suspicions.     I  rose 
day  in  reputation,  by  the  decency  of  my  conversai 
and  the  regularity  of  my  conduct,  and  was  menti 
with  great  regard  at  the  assizes,  as  a  man  very  fit 
be  put  in  commission  for  the  peace. 

'  During  the  confusion  of  my  affairs,  and  the  da3^ 
necessity  of  visiting  farms,  adjusting  contracts,  U^\ 
ting  leases,  and  superintending  repairs,  I  found  vajf 
little  vacuity  in  my  life,  and  therefore  had  not  maarf 
thoughts  of  marriage :  but,  in  a  little  while,  the  tih 
mult  of  business  subsided,  and  the  exact  method 
which  I  had  established  enabled  me  to  dispatch  my 
accounts  with  great  facility.  I  had,  therefore,  now 
upon  my  hands  the  task  of  finding  means  to  spend 
my  time,  without  falling  back  into  the  poor  amuse- 
ments which  I  had  hitherto  indulged,  or  chaogiitf 
them  for  the  sports  of  the  field,  which  I  saw  pursued 
with  so  much  eagerness  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  that  they  were  indeed  the  only  pleasures  k 
which  I  could  promise  myself  any  partaker. 

^  The  inconvenience  of  this  situation  naturally  dil^ 
posed  me  to  wish  for  a  companion,  and  the  knowa 
value  of  my  estate,  with  my  reputation  for  frugality 
and  prudence,  easUy  gained  me  admission  inta  every 
family ;  for  I  soon  round  that  no  inquiry  was  macM 
after  any  other  virtue,  nor  any  testimonial  necessary, 
but  of  my  freedom  from  encumbrances,  and  my  care 
of  what  they  termed  the  main  chance.  I  saw,  not 
without  indignation,  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
daughters,  wherever  I  came,  were  set  out  to  show ; 
nor  could  I  consider  them  in  a  state  much  different 
from  prostitution,  when  I  found  them  ordered  to  play 
their  airs  before  me,  and  to  exhibit,  by  some  seem- 


infeiy.  No 
ang  lady  w; 
ther ;  nor  oonSd  I 
father  or 

ezceilencei,  vith  a  didusiiaa 
^ving  the  workL  and  had  no 
the  grare,  hot  to  see 
:d  of;  that  she  vhom  I  had  been  pkaaed 
ent  at  taUe,  was  indeed  the  dUefplenswe 
y  so  good,  to  dotilid,  so  great  a  relief  to 
I  in  the  care  of  the  honse*  and  so  ■■£& 
faToohte  for  her  cheeilnfaiess  and  vit, 
d  be  with  the  last  relnctanoe  dmt  they 
;  but  to  a  worthy  gentleman,  in  the  neigh- 
prhom  they  might  often  risit,  they  woold 
onsnlt  their  own  gratification,  as  to  refose 
heir  tenderness  should  be  shewn  in  her 
enever  a  suitable  settlement  was  proposed, 
lew  these  overtures  not  to  proceed  from 
nee  of  me  before  another  equally  rich,  I 
»ut  look  with  pity  on  young  persons  con- 
be  set  to  auction,  and  made  cheap  by  in- 
)mmendation8 ;  for  how  could  they  luiow 

offered  and  rejected  a  hundred  times, 
ae  loss  of  that  soft  eleration,  and  maiden 

necessary  to  the  completion  of  female 

• 

aot  trouble  you  with  a  history  of  the  stra- 

ctised  upon  my  judgment,  or  the  allure- 

l  upon  my  heart,  which,  if  you  have,  in 

your  life,  been  acquainted  with  rural  po- 

will  easily  conceive.    Their  arts  have 

'ariety,  they  think  nothing  worth  their 

loney,  and,  supposing  its  influence  the 

all  the  world,  seldom  endeavour  to  de- 

y  other  means  than  false  computations. 

s3 
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'I  will  not  deny  that,  by  hearing  myself k 
commended  for  my  discretion,  I  began  to  set 
value  upon  my  character,  and  was  unwilling  to^ 
my  credit  by  marrying  for  love.   I  therefore 
to  know  the  fortune  of  the  lady  whom  I  should 
dress,  before  I  inquired  after  her  wit,  delicacy,^ 
beauty. 

<  This  determination  led  me  to  Mitissa,  thedai 
ter  of  Chrysophilus,  whose  person  was  at  least 
out  deformity,  and  whose  manners  were  free 
reproach,  as  she  had  been  bred  up  at  a  distance 
all  common  temptations.  To  Mitissa  therefore  I 
tained  leave  from  her  parents  to  pay  my  court,  i 
was  referred  by  her  again  to  her  father,  whose  direeJ 
tiou  she  was  resolved  to  follow.  The  question  M 
was,  only,  what  should  be  settled.  The  old  gentk- 
man  made  an  enormous  demand,  with  which  I  ft* 
fused  to  comply.  Mitissa  was  ordered  to  exttthi 
power ;  she  told  me,  that  if  I  could  refuse  herpflfHj 
I  had  no  love  for  her ;  that  she  was  an  anhappy  cr» 
ture,  and  that  I  was  a  perfidious  man;  then  snebun) 
into  tears,  and  fell  into  fits.  All  this,  as  I  waiK 
passionate  lover,  had  little  effect.  She  next  tefiaei 
to  see  m*e,  and  because  I  thought  myself  obliged  t( 
write  in  terms  of  distress,  they  had  once  hopes  o 
starving  me  into  measures ;  but  finding  me  inflexible 
the  father  complied  with  my  proposal,  and  tdd  ti 
he  liked  me  the  more  for  bemg  so  good  at  a  bargui) 

*  I  was  now  married  to  Mitissa,  and  was  to  cxpc 
rience  the  happiness  of  a  match  made  withont  pii 
sion.  Mitissa  soon  discovered  that  she  was  equal! 
prudent  with  myself,  and  had  taken  a  husband  on! 
to  be  at  her  own  command,  and  to  have  a  chariots 
her  own  call.  She  brought  with  her  an  old  mai< 
recommended  by  her  mother,  who  taught  her  all  tl 
^rte  of  domestic  management,  and  was,  on  every  x) 
casion,  her  chief  agent  and  directress.     They  so< 
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1  one  reasou  or  other,  to  quarrel  with  all  my 
ts,  and  either  prevailed  on  me  to  turn  them 
r  treated  them  bo  ill,  that  they  left  me  of 
nemsclves,  and  always  supplied  their  places  with 
KHne  brought  from  my  wife's  relations.  Thus  they 
»tablishcd  a  family,  over  which  I  had  no  authority, 
md  which  was  in  a  perpetual  conspiracy  against 
|ie;  for  Mitissa  considered  herself  as  having  a  se- 
iBiate  interest,  and  thought  nothing  her  own  but 
Aat  she  laid  up  without  my  knowledge.  For  this 
tason  sbe  brought  mc  false  accounts  of  the  expenses 
f  ihe  liouae,  joined  with  my  tenants  in  complaints 
f  hard  times,  and  by  means  of  a  steward  of  her  own, 
»ot  rewards  for  soliciting  abatements  of  the  rent, 
ler  great  hope  is  to  outlive  me,  that  she  may  enjoy 
iiat  she  has  thus  accumulated,  and  therefore  she  is 
hrays  contriving  some  improvements  of  her  jointure 
md,  and  once  tried  to  procure  an  injunction  to  hin> 
^nie  from  felling  timber  upon  it  for  repairs.  Her 
ither  and  mother  assist  her  in  her  projects,  and  are 
eqnently  hinting  that  she  is  ill  used,  and  reproach- 
ig  me  with  the  presents  that  other  ladies  receive  J 
om  their  husbands. 

'  Such,  Sir,  was  my  situation  for  seven  years,  till 
t  last  my  patience  was  exhausted,  and  having  one 
ay  invited  her  father  to  my  house,  I  laid  the  state  of  { 
ly  a^rs  before  him,  detected  my  wife  in  several  of 
et  frauds,  turned  out  her  steward,  charged  a  con- 
lable  with  her  maid,  took  my  business  in  my  own 
laads,  reduced  her  to  a  settled  allowance,  and  now 
rrite  this  account  to  warn  others  ag^nst  marrying 

e  whom  they  have  no  reason  to  esteem. 

~  I  am,  &c.' 
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Piping  on  their  reeds,  the  shepherds  go. 

Nor  fear  an  ambush,  nor  suspect  a  foe. — Pops. 

There  is  scarcely  any  species  of  poetry  that  lias  al- 
lured more  readers,  or  excited  more  writers,  than  the 
pastoral.     It  is  generally  pleasing,  because  it  enter^ 
tains  the  mind  with  representations  of  scenes  £Eimiliar 
to  almost  every  imagination,  and  of  which  all  can 
equally  judge  whether  they  are  well  described.    It 
exhibits  a  life  to  which  we  have  been  always  accus- 
tomed to  associate  peace,  and  leisure,  and  innocence; 
and  therefore  we  readily  set  open  the  heart  for  the 
admission  of  its  images,  which  contribute  to  drive 
away  cares  and  perturbations,  and  suffer  ourselves, 
without  resistance,  to  be  transported  to  Elysian  re- 
gions, where  we  are  to  meet  with  nothing  but  joy, 
and  plenty,  and  contentment;   where  every  gwe 
whispers  pleasure,  and  every  shade  promises  repose. 
It  nas  been  maintained  by  some,  who  love  to  talk 
of  what  they  do  not  know,  that  pastoral  is  the  mosit 
ancient  poetry ;  and,  indeed,  since  it  is  probable  that 
poetry  is  nearly  of  the  same  antiquity  with  rational 
nature,  and  since  the  life  of  the  first  men  was  cer- 
tainly rural,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture,  that,  as 
their  ideas  would  necessarily  be  borrowed  from  those 
objects  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  their  com- 
posures, l3eing  filled  cniefly  with  such  thoughts  on 
the  visible  creation  as  must  occur  to  the  first  ob- 
servers,  were  pastoral  hymns,   like   those    which 
Milton  introduces  the  original  pair  singing,  in  the 
day  of  innocence,  to  the  praise  of  their  Maker. 
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same  reason  that  pastoral  poetry  was  Ibe 
tyment  of  the  human  imagination,  it  is  ce- 
i  first  literary  amuaementof  onr  minds.  We 
fields,  and  meadows,  and  groves,  firom  die 
)ur  eyes  opened  upon  life ;  and  are  pleased 
),  and  brooks,  and  breeses,  much  earlier 
igage  among  the  actions  and  passions  of 

We  are  therefore  de^hted  with  raral 
because  we  know  the  original  at  an  age 
curiosity  can  be  very  little  awakened,  by 
18  of  courts  which  we  never  beheld,  or 
9ns  of  passions  which  we  never  felL 
sfacdon  received  from  this  kind  of 
»egins  early,  but  lasts  long;  we  do  not, 
:e  into  the  intellectual  woiid,  dnow  it  away 
ler  childish  amusements  and  pastimes,  b^ 
etum  to  it  in  any  hour  of  indolence  and 
.    The  images  of  true  pastoral  have  always 

of  exciting  delight,  becaose  the  works  of 
>m  which  they  are  drawn,  have  always  tile 
T  and  beauty,  and  continue  to  force  them- 
on  our  thoughts,  being  at  once  obvions  to 
careless  regard,  and  more  than  adeqoale  fo 
*e3t  reason  and  severest  contemplation.  Our 
1  to  stillness  and  tranquillity  is  seldom  nmck 
Dj  long  knowledge  of  the  busy  and  tmnnl- 
t  of  the  world.  In  childhood  we  turn  oar 
to  the  country,  as  to  the  region  of  pleasure ; 

0  it  in  old  age  as  a  port  of  rest,  and  perhaps 
secondary  and  adventitious  gladness  which 

1  feels  on  reviewing  those  xuaces,  or  recol* 
lose  occurrences,  that  contributed  to  his 
enjoyments,   and  bring  him  back  to  the 

life,  when  the  world  was  gay  with  the 
novelty,  when  mirth  wanton^  at  his  side, 
sparkled  before  him. 
nse  of  this  universal  pleasure,  has  invited 
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*  numbers  without  number'  to  try  their  skill  in  paste 
ral  performances,  in  which  they  have  generally  MJ 
ceeaed  after  the  manner  of  other  imitators,  traal 
mittingthe  same  images  in  the  same  combinatioi 
from  one  to  another,  till  he  that  reads  the  title  of  i 
poem,  may  guess  at  the  whole  series  of  the  compd 
sition ;  nor  will  a  man,  after  the  perusal  of  thousand 
of  these  performances,  find  his  knowledge  enlargo 
with  a  single  view  of  nature  not  produced  before,  0 
his  imagination  amused  with  any  new  application  c 
those  views  to  moral  purposes. 

The  range  of  pastoral  is  indeed  narrow ;  for  thongi 
nature  itself,  philosophically  considered,  be  inei 
haustible,  yet  its  general  effects  on  the  eye  and  onth 
ear  are  uniform,  and  incapable  of  much  variety  Q 
description.  Poetry  cannot  dwell  upon  the  minute 
distinctions,  by  which  one  species  differs  from  an 
other,  without  departing  from  that  simplicity  of  giaii 
deur  which  fills  me  imagination ;  nor  dissect  tbe  la 
tent  qualities  of  things,  without  losing  its  genen 
power  of  gratifying  every  mind  by  recalling  its  cos 
ceptions.  However,  as  each  age  makes  some  disct 
veries,  and  those  discoveries  are  by  degrees  geD< 
rally  known ;  as  new  plants  or  modes  of  culture  ai 
introduced,  and  by  little  and  little  become  commoi 
pastoral  might  receive,  from  time  to  time,  small  auj 
mentations,  and  exhibit  once  in  a  century  a  scei 
somewhat  varied. 

But  pastoral  subjects  have  been  often,  like  othei 
taken  into  the  hands  of  those  that  were  not  qualifi* 
to  adorn  them,  men  to  whom  the  face  of  nature  w 
so  little  known,  that  they  have  drawn  it  only  afi 
their  own  imagination,  and  changed  or  distorted  1 
features,  that  Uieir  portraits  might  appear  somethi 
more  than  servile  copies  from  their  predecessors. 

Not  only  the  images  of  rural  life,  but  the  occasio 
on  which  they  can  be  propeirly  produced,  are  £ 
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^«ttd  general.    The  state  of  a  man  confined  to  the 
€Bplojment8  and  pleasures  of  the  country,  is  so  lit- 
Ik  diversified,  and  exposed  to  so  few  of  those  acci- 
dents which  produce  perplexities,  terrors,  and  sur- 
nrises,  in«more  complicated  transactions,  that  he  can 
•m  shewn  bnt  seldom  in  such  circumstances  as  at- 
Inct  cnriosi^.     His  ambition  is  without  policy,  and 
Ui  love  without  intrigue.     He  has  no  complaints  to 
make  of  his  rival,  but  that  he  is  richer  than  himself; 
nor  any  disasters  to  lament,  but  a  cruel  mistress,  or 
a  bad  harvest. 

The  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some  new  source 
of  pleasure  induced  Sannazarius  to  remove  the  scene 
ficin  the  fields  to  the  sea,  to  substitute  fishermen  for 
•hqrfierdsy  and  derive  his  sentiments  from  the  pisca- 
tory life ;  for  which  he  has  been  censured  by  suc- 
ceeding critics,  because  the  sea  is  an  object  of  ter- 
ror, and  by  no  means  proper  to  amuse  the  mind  and 
lay  the  passions  asleep.  Against  this  objection  he 
D^ht  be  defended  by  the  established  maxim,  that 
Ae  poet  has  a  right  to  select  his  images,  and  is  no 
more  obliged  to  shew  the  sea  in  a  storm,  than  the 
land  under  an  inundation ;  but  may  display  all  the 
pleasures^  and  conceal  the  dangers,  of  the  water,  as 
oemay  lay  his  shepherd  under  a  shady  beech,  with- 
OQt  giving  him  an  ague,  or  letting  a  wild  beast  loose 
upon  him. 

There  are,  however,  two  defects  in  the  piscatory 
edogue,  which  perhaps  cannot  be  supplied.  The  sea, 
though  in  hot  countries  it  is  considered  by  those  who 
lire,  like  Sannazarius,  upon  the  coast,  as  a  place  of 
pleasure  and  diversion,  has  notwithstanding  much 
less  variety  than  the  land,  and  therefore  will  be 
looner  exhausted  by  a  descriptive  writer.  When  he 
has  once  shewn  the  sun  rising  or  setting  upon  it, 
curled  its  waters  with  the  vernal  breeze,  rolled  the 
waves  in  gentle  succession  to  the  shore,  and  enu- 
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merated  the  fish  sportmg  in  the  shallows,  he  has! 
thing  remaining  but  what  is  common  to  all  ot 
poetry,  the  complaint  of  a  njrmph  for  a  dr( 
loyer,  or  the  indignation  of  a  fisher  that  his  o^ 
are  refused,  and  Mycon's  accepted. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  general  reception  of 
kind  of  poetry,  is  the  ignorance  of  maritime  pi 
sures,  in  whicn  the  greater  part  of  mankind  most 
ways  live.  To  all  3ie  inland  inhabitants  of  evsq^ 
region,  the  sea  is  only  known  as  an  immense -diffiuHol 
of  water,  over  which  men  pass  from  one  coantoy  If 
another,  and  in  which  life  is  frequently  lostr  iW 
have,  therefore,  no  opportunity  of  tracing  in  thdr 
own  thoughts  the  descriptions  of  winding  shores  an 
calm  bays,  nor  can  look  on  the  poem  in  which  tfaej 
are  mentioned  with  other  sensations  than  on  a  set 
chart,  or  the  metrical  geography  of  Dionysius. 

This  defect  Sannazarius  was  hindered  from  per* 
ceiving,  by  writing  in  a  learned  language  to  rieaaen 
gener^ly  acquainted  with  the  works  of  nature ;  but 
if  he  had  made  his  attempt  in  any  vulgar  tongoei 
he  would  soon  have  discovered  how  vamly  he  had 
endeavoured  to  make  that  loved,  which  was  not  uih 
derstood. 

I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  improfe 
the  pastorals  of  antiquity,  by  any  great  additions  or 
diversifications.  Our  descriptions  may  indeed  difti 
from  those  of  Virgil,  as  an  Enghsh  from  an  Itab'an 
summer,  and,  in  some  respects,  as  modem  from  an- 
cient life ;  but  as  nature  is  in  both  countries  neari] 
the  same,  and  as  poetry  has  to  do  rather  with  th< 
passions  of  men,  which  are  uniform,  than  their  ens 
toms,  which  are  changeable,  the  varieties,  which  tim< 
or  place  can  furnish,  will  be  inconsiderable  :  and 
shall  endeavour  to  shew,  in  the  next  paper,  how  W 
tie  the  latter  ages  have  contributed  to  the  improvf 
ment  of  the  rustic  muse. 
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Canto  qus  solitus,  si  qokndo  annenta  roah^t, 
Amphion  Dircaras.  Vibc. 

Such  Btrahis  I  sing  as  once  Arophioa  |^jcd, 

Wlienlist'iuiig  flacks  tbepow'Hol  callobejcd. — ^Elphiicstov. 

Ik  wntmg  or  judging  of  pastoral  poetry,  neither  the 
authors  nor  critics  of  latter  times  seem  to  have  paid 
sufficient  regard  to  the  originals  left  us  by  antiquity, 
but  have  entangled  themselyes  with  unnecessary  dif- 
fenlties  by  advancing  principles,  which,  haying  no 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  are  wholly  to  be 
rejected  from  a  species  of  composition,  in  which, 
above  all  others,  mere  nature  is  to  be  regarded. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  inquire  after  some 
more  distinct  and  exact  idea  of  this  kind  of  writing. 
This  may,  I  think,  be  easily  found  in  the  pastorals 
of  Virgil,  from  whose  opinion  it  will  not  appear  very 
safe  to  depart,  if  we  consider  that  every  advantage 
of  nature,  and  of  fortune,  concurred  to  complete  his 
productions ;  that  he  was  bom  with  great  accuracy 
ind  severity  of  judgment,  enlightened  with  all  the 
earning  of  one  of  the  brightest  i^s,  and  embel- 
!$hed  with  the  elegance  of  the  Roman  court ;  that 
e  employed  his  powers  rather  in  improving  than  in- 
enting,  and  therefore  must  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
ompense  the  want  of  novelty  by  exactness ;  that, 
^kin^  Theocritus  for  his  original,  he  found  pastoral 
air  advanced  towards  perfection,  and  that  having  so 
rreat  a  rival,  he  must  have  proceeded  with  uncom- 
Qon  caution. 

If  we  search  the  writings  of  Virgil,  for  the  true 
definition  of  a  pastoral,  it  will  be  found  '  a  poem  in 
wWch  any  action  or  passion  is  represented  by  its 
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etkcU  upon  a  country  life/  Whatsoever,  thor^ 
may,  accordiDg  to  the  common  course  of  thr 
happen  in  the  country,  may  afford  a  subject  ' 
pastoral  poet. 

In  this  definition,  it  will  immediately  occur 
those  who  are  versed  in  the  writings  pf  the  mode 
critics,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  golden 
I  cannot,  indeed,  easily  discover  why  it  is  thoi 
necessary  to  refer  descriptions  of  a  rural  state  toj 
remote  times,  nor  can  I  perceive  that  any  writer  htt 
consistently  preserved  the  Arcadian  manners  ana 
sentiments.  The  only  reason,  that  I  have  read,  <« 
which  this  rule  has  been  founded,  is,  that  accordof 
to  the  customs  of  modem  life,  it  is  improbahle  that 
shepherds  should  be  capable  of  harmomous  numben, 
or  dedicate  sentiments ;  and  therefore  the  reader 
must  exalt  his  ideas  of  the  pastoral  character,  by 
carrying  his  thoughts  back  to  the  age  in  which  tbe 
care  of  herds  and  flocks  was  the  employment  of  the 
wisest  and  greatest  men. 

These  reasoners  seem  to  have  been  led  into  their 
hypothesis,  by  considering  pastoral,  not  in  genend 
as  a  representation  of  rural  nature,  and  consequently 
as  exhibiting  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  those,  who- 
ever they  are,  to  whom  the  country  affords  pleasure 
or  employment,  but  simply  as  a  dialogue,  or  narra- 
tive of  men  actually  tending  sheep,  and  busied  in 
the  lowest  and  most  laborious  offices ;  from  whence 
they  very  readily  concluded,  since  characters  must 
necessanly  be  preserved,  that  either  the  sentiments 
must  sink  to  the  level  of  the  speakers,  or  the  speakers 
must  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  sentiments. 

In  consequence  of  these  original  errors,  a  thou- 
sand precepts  have  been  given,  which  have  only 
contributed  to  perplex  and  confound.  Some  have 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  imaginary  manners  d 
the  golden  age  should  be  universdly  preserved,  and 
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have  therefore  believed,  that  nothing  more  could  be 
admitted  in  pastoral  than  lilies  and  roses,  and  rocks 
and  streams,  among  which  are  heard  the  gentle 
whispers  of  chaste  fondness,  or  the  soft  pomplaints 
of  amorous  impatience.  In  pastoral,  as  in  other 
writings,  chastity  of  sentiment  ought  doubtless  to  be 
observed,  and  purity  of  manners  to  be  represented  ; 
not  because  the  poet  is  confined  to  the  images  of  the 
golden  age,  but  because,  having  the  subject  in  his 
own  choice,  he  ought  always  to  consult  the  interest 
of  virtue. 

These  advocates  for  the  golden  age  lay  down 
other  principles,  not  very  consistent  with  their  gene- 
ral plan ;  for  they  tell  us,  that  to  support  the  cha- 
racter of  the  shepherd,  it  is  proper  that  all  refine- 
ment should  be  avoided,  and  that  some  slight  in- 
stances of  ignorance  should  be  interspersed.    Thus 
the  shepherd  in  Virgil  is  supposed  to  have  forgot  the 
name  of  Anaximander,  and  in  Pope  the  term  Zodiac 
is  too  hard  for  a  rustic  apprehension.     But  if  we 
place  our  shepherds  in  their  primitive  condition,  we 
may  give  them  learning  among  their  other  qualifica- 
tions ;  and  if  we  suffer  them  to  allude  at  all  to  things 
of  later  existence,  which,  perhaps,  cannot  with  any 
great  propriety  be  allowed,  there  can  be  no  danger 
of  making  them  speak  with  too  much  accuracy,  since 
the^  conversed  with  divinities,  and  transmitted  to 
succeeding  ages  the  arts  of  life. 

Other  writers,  having  the  mean  and  despicable 
condition  of  a  shepherd  always  before  them,  conceive 
it  necessary  to  degrade  the  language  of  pastoral,  by 
obsolete  terms  and  rustic  words,  which  they  very 
learnedly  call  Doric,  without  reflecting,  that  they 
thus  become  authors  of  a  mangled  dialect,  which  no 
l^uman  being  ever  could  have  spoken,  tliat  they  may 
-as  well  refine  the  speech  as  the  sentiments  of  their 
personages,  and  that  none  of  the  inconsistencies 
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which  they  endeavour  to  avoid,  is  greater  than  uj 
of  joining  elegance  of  thought  with  coarseneu  JR 
diction.  Spenser  begins  one  of  his  pastorals  widii 
studied  barbarity : 

Digson  Davie,  I  bid  bur  good-day : 
OrTPiggon  bur  is,  or  I  missay. 
Dig.  Hor  was  bur  wbiie  it  was  day-ligbt. 
But  now  bur  la  a  most  wretcbed  wi^t> 

What  will  the  reader  imagine  to  be  the  subject  os 
which  speakers  like  these  exercise  their  eloquence? 
Will  he  not  be  somewhat  disappointed,  when  he  finck 
them  met  together  to  condemn  the  corruptions  of 
the  church  of  Rome  ?  Surely,  at  the  same  time  that 
a  shepherd  learns  theology,  he  may  gain  some  ao 
qu^ntance  with  his  native  language. 

Pastoral  admits  of  all  ranks  of  persons,  because 
persons  of  all  ranks  inhabit  the  country.  It  excludes 
not,  therefore,  on  account  of  the  characters  neces- 
sary to  be  introduced,  any  elevation  or  delicacy  rf 
sentiment;  those  ideas  only  are  knproper,  which,  not 
owing  their  original  to  rural  objects,  are  not  pasto- 
ral.    Such  is  the  exclamation  in  Virgil, 

Nunc  scio  quid  sit  Amor :  duris  in  cautibus  ilium 
Israarus,  aut  Khodope,  aut  extremi  Gararaantes, 
Nee  generis  nostri  puerum,  nee  sanguinis  edunt. 

I  know  tbee.  Love,  in  deserts  tbou  wert  bred. 

And  at  tbe  dugs  of  savage  tigers  fed ; 

Alien  of  birtb,  usurper  of  tbe  plains. — Drtdbn. 

which  Pope  endeavouring  to  copy,  vras  carried  tc 
still  greater  impropriety : 

I  know  tbee.  Love,  wild  as  tbe  raging  main. 
More  fierce  tban  tigers  on  tbe  Libyan  plain : 
Tbou  wert  from  Etna's  burning  entrails  tom» 
Begot  in  tempests,  and  in  thunders  bom ! 

Sentiments  like  these,  as  they  have  no  ground  in 
nature,  are  indeed  of  little  value  in  any  poem ;  but 
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pastoral  they  are  particularly  liable  to  censure, 
cause  it  wants  that  exaltation  above  common  Itfe, 
lich  in  tragic  or  heroic  writers  often  reconciles  us 
bold  flights  and  daring  figures. 
Pastoral  being  the  '  representation  of  an  action  or 
ission,  by  its  effects  upon  a  country  life/  has  no- 
ing  peculiar  but  its  confinement  to  rural  imagery, 
ithout  which  it  ceases  to  be  pastoral.  Tbis  is  its 
lie  characteristic,  and  this  it  cannot  lose  by  any 
gnity  of  sentiment  or  beauty  of  diction.  The  rollK> 
'Virgil,  with  all  its  elevation,  is  a  composition  truly 
icolic,  though  rejected  by  the  critics ;  for  all  the 
lages  are  either  taken  from  the  country,  or  from  the 
ligion  of  the  age  common  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
Tlie  Silenus  is  indeed  of  a  more  disputable  kind, 
u^use,  though  the  scene  lies  in  the  country,  the 
iQg  being  religious  and  historical,  had  been  no  less 
tapted  to  any  other  audience  or  place.  Neither  can 
well  be  defended  as  a  fiction,  for  the  introduction 
a  god  seems  to  imply  the  golden  age,  and  yet  he 
odes  to  many  subsequent  transactions,  and  men- 
tns  Gallus,  the  poet's  contemporary. 
It  seems  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  this  poem. 
It  the  occasion  which  is  supposed  to  produce  it, 
at  least  not  inconsistent  with  a  country  life,  or 
s  likely  to  interest  those  who  have  retired  into 
ices  of  solitude  and  quiet,  than  the  more  busy  part 
mankind.  It  is  therefore  improper  to  give  the 
le  of  a  pastoral  to  verses,  in  whicn  the  speakers, 
er  the  slight  mention  of  their  fiocks,  fall  to  com- 
lints  of  errors  in  the  church,  and  corruptions  in 
3  government,  or  to  lamentations  of  the  death  (t^ 
me  illustrious  person,  whom,  when  once  the  poet 
s  called  a  shepherd,  he  has  no  longer  any  labour 
on  his  hands,  but  can  make  the  clouds  weep,  and 
ies  wither,  and  the  sheep  hang  their  heads,  with- 
It  drt  or  learning,  genius  or  studv- 

T  3 
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It  18  part  of  Claudian's  character  of  his  niiti 
tliat  he  computes  his  time  not  by  the  tnccesskm 
consuls,  but  of  harvests.  Those  who  pass  their  ds 
in  retreats  distant  from  the  theatres  of  business,  a 
always  least  likely  to  hurry  their  imagination  m 
public  affairs. 

The  facility  of  treating  actions  or  events  in  tl 
pastoral  style,  has  incited  many  writers,  from  who 
more  judgment  might  have  been  expected,  to  p 
the  sorrow  or  the  joy  which  the  occasion  requin 
into  the  mouth  of  Daphne  or  of  Thyrsis ;  and  as  oi 
absurdity  must  naturally  be  expected  to  make  wa 
for  another,  they  have  written  with  an  utter  disn 
gard  both  of  life  and  nature,  and  filled  their  prodo( 
tions  with  mythological  allusions,  with  incre<uble  fie 
tions,  and  with  sentiments  which  neither  passion  no 
reason  could  have  dictated,  since  the  change  wfaid 
religion  has  made  in  the  whole  system  of  the  woild 
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Aureani  quisquis  mediocrUatem 
DUigit,  tatufl  caret  obsoleti 
Sordibus  tecti,  caret  invidend^ 

Sobrius  aulfi. — Hoit. 

The  man  within  the  golden  mean, 

Who  can  his  boldest  wish  contain, 

Secureljr  views  the  ruin'd  cell 

Where  aordid  want  and  sorrow  dwell ; 

And  in  himself  serenely  great. 

Declines  an  envied  room  of  state.*-FBANCis. 

Among  many  parallels  which  men  of  imaginati( 
have  drawn  between  the  natural  and  moral  state 
the  world,  it  has  been  observed  that  happiness,  i 
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w^  tm  rirtue,  consists  in  mediocrity ;  that  to  avoid 
'  every  eztreme  is  necessary,  even  to  him  that  has  no 
'■  olber  care  than  to  pass  through  the  present  state 
witfi  ease  and  safety ;  and  that  the  middle  path  is 
tile  road  of  security,  on  either  side  of  which  are  not 
only- the  pitfals  of  vice,  but  the  precipices  of  ruin. 

Thus  the  maxim  of  Cleobulus,  the  Lindian,  fiirpoy 
IpcffTov,  *  Mediocrity  is  best/  has  been  long  consi- 
dered a  universal  principle,  extended  through  the 
whole  compass  of  Ufe  and  nature.  The  experience 
of  every  age  seems  to  have  {^ven  it  new  confirma- 
tion, and  to  shew  that  nothing,  however  specious  or 
sDoring,  is  pursued  with  propriety,  or  enjoyed  with 
nfety,  beyond  certain  limits* 

Even  the  gifts  of  nature,  which  may  truly  be  con- 
«dered  as  the  most  solid  and  durable  of  ail  terres- 
trial advantages,  are  found,  when  they  exceed  the 
middle  point,  to  draw  the  possessor  into  many  cala- 
mities, easily  avoided  by  others  that  have  been  less 
bountifully  enriched  or  adorned.    We  see  every  day 
Women  perish  with  infamy,  by  having  been  too  will- 
ing to  set  theif  beauty  to  show,  and  others,  though 
tiot  with  equal  guilt  or  misery,  yet  with  very  sharp 
E'emorse,  languishing  in  decay,  neglect,  and  obscu- 
^ty,  for  having  rated  their  youthful  charms  at  too 
^gh  a  price.    And,  indeed,  if  the  opinion  of  Bacon 
^  thought  to  deserve  much  regard,  very  few  sighs 
*vonld  be  vented  for  eminent  and  superlative  ele- 
gance of  form ;  'for  beautiful  women,*  says  he,  *  are 
i^eldom  of  any  great  accomplishments,  because  they, 
i\>r  the  most  part,  study  behaviour  rather  than  virtue.' 
Health  and  vigour,  and  a  happy  constitution  of 
ihe  corporeal.  Mcne,  are  of  absolute  necessity  to  the 
enjoyment  of  t£e  comforts,  and  to  the  performance 
of  the  duties/ of  life,  and  requisite  in  yet  a  greater 
naeasure  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  thing  illus- 
trious or  distinguished  ;  ^et  even  these,  if  we  can 
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judge  by  their  apparent  consequenceg,  are 
times  not  very  beneficial  to  those  on  whom  they 
roost  liberally  bestowed.     They  that  frequent 
chambers  of  the  sick,  will  generally  find  the  si 
est  pains,  and  most  stubborn  maladies,  among 
whom  confidence  of  the  force  of  nature  formerly! 
trayed  to  negligence  and  irregularity ;  and  that 
perfluity  of  strength,  which  was  at  once  their  ~ 
and  their  snare,  has  often  in  the  latter  part  of  i 
no  other  effect  than  that  it  continues  them  long 
unpotence  and  anguish. 

These  gifts  of  nature  are,  however,  always  bl 
ings  in  themselves,  and  to  be  acknowledged 
gratitude  to  him  that  gives  them ;  since  they  are,  m^] 
their  regular  and  legitimate  effects,  productive  of  ^ 
happiness,  and  prove  pernicious  only  by  yoluntai^:  )^ 
corruption  or  idle  negligence.  And  as  there  is  litde  ^ 
danger  of  pursuing  them  with  too  much  ardour  or   ^ 
anxiety,  because  no  skill  or  diligence  can  hope  to 
procure  them,  the  uncertainty  of  their  influence  upoa    r 
our  lives  is  mentioned,  not  to  depreciate  their  real 
value,  but  to  repress  the  discontent  and  envy  to 
which  the  want  of  them  often  gives  occasion  in  those 
who  do  not  enough  suspect  their  own  frailty,  nor 
consider  how  much  less  is  the  calamity  of  not  pos- 
sessing great  powers,  than  of  not  using  them  aright 

Of  all  those  things  that  make  us  superior  to  others, 
there  is  none  so  much  within  the  reach  of  our  en- 
deavours as  riches,  nor  any  thing  more  eagerly  of 
constantly  desired.      Poverty  is  an  evil  always  in 
our  view,  an  evil  complicated  with  so  many  circum- 
stances of  uueasiness  and  vexation,  that  every  man 
is  studious  to  avoid  it.     Some  degree  of  riches  is 
therefore  required,  that  we  may  be  exempt  from  the 
giipe  of  necessity ;  when  this  purpose  is  once  at- 
tained, we  naturally  wish  for  more,  that  the  evil 
which  is  regarded  with  so  much  horror,  may  be  yet 
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1  greater  distance  from  us  ;  as  he  thai  has  once 

L  i-r  dreaded  the  paw  of  a  savage,  will  not  be  t 

tiil  they  are  parted  by  some  barrier,  which  may 

■  away  all  possibility  of  a  second  attack. 

To  this  point,  if  fear  be  not  unreasonably  indulged, 

L  i!nalus  would,  perhaps,  not  refuse  to  extend  his 

lioctity.    Btit  it  almost  always  happens,  that  the 

L  itlio  grows  rich  changes  his  notions  of  poverty, 

les  his  wants  by  some  new  measure,  and  from 

iii:  the  enemy  that  pursued  him,  bends  his  en- 

ii'ours  to  overtake  those  whom  he  sees  before 

.  The  power  of  gratifying  his  appetites  increases 

,<ir  demands;  a  thousand  wishes  crowd  in  upon 

niiD,  importunate  to  be  satisfied,  and  vanity  and  am- 

liition  open  piospecis  to  desire,  which  stjil    grow 

vider,  as  they  are  more  contemplated. 

Thns  in  time  want  is  enlarged  without  bounds;  an 
eagerness  for  increase  of  possessions  deluges  the 
tOal,  and  we  sink  into  the  gulfs  of  insatiability, 
only  because  we  do  not  sufficiently  consider,  that 
all  real  need  is  very  soon  supplied,  and  all  real  dan- 
ger of  its  invasion  easily  precluded  ;  that  the  claims  of 
tainty  being  without  limits,  must  be  denied  at  last  J 
and  that  the  pain  of  repressing  them  is  less  pungent 
before  they  have  been  long  accustomed  to  compliance. 
Whosoever  shall  look  heedfully  upon  those  who 
are  eminent  for  their  riches,  will  not  think  their  con- 
dition such  as  that  he  should  hazard  his  quiet,  and 
much  less  his  virtue,  to  obtain  it.  For  all  that  great 
wealtii  generally  gives  above  a  moderate  fortune,  is 
more  room  for  the  freaks  of  caprice,  and  more  pri- 
vilege for  ignorance  and  vice,  a  quicker  succession 
of  flatteries,  and  a  larger  circle  of  voluptuousness. 

There isone reason  seldom  remarked, which  makes 
riches  less  desirable.  Too  much  wealth  is  very  fre- 
quently the  occasion  of  poverty.  He  whom  the  wan- 
loonesa  of  abundance  has  once  softened,  easily  sink* 
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into  neglect  of  his  affairs ;  and  he  that  thinks  he  i 
afford  to  be  negligent,  is  not  far  from  being  poer. 
will  soon  be  involved  in  perplexities  which  his  ii 

Eerience  will  render  insurmountable ;  he  will  fly  I 
elp  to  those  whose  interest  it  is  that  he  should 
more  distressed,  and  will  be  at  last  torn  to  pieces! 
the  vultures  that  always  hover  over  fortunes  in 

When  the  plains  of  India  were  burnt  up  by  a  k 
continuance  of  drought,  Hamet  and  Raschid, 
neighbouring  shepherds,  faint  with  thirst,  stood  4 
the  common  boundary  of  their  grounds,  with  tiM 
flocks  and  herds  panting  round  diem,  and  in  esM 
mity  of  distress  prayed  for  water.  On  a  sudden  ttl 
air  was  becalmed,  the  birds  ceased  to  chirp,  and  tk 
flocks  to  bleat.  They  turned  their  eyes  every  wm 
and  saw  a  being  of  mighty  stature  advancing  throil^ 
the  valley,  whom  they  knew  upon  his  nearer  iqp- 
proach  to  be  the  Genius  of  distribution.  In  one  hsM 
he  held  the  sheaves  of  plenty,  and  in  the  other  tin 
sabre  of  destruction.  The  shepherds  stood  trem- 
bling, and  would  have  retired  before  him ;  but  In 
called  to  them  with  a  voice  gentle  as  the  breeze  thst 
plays  in  the  evening  among  the  spices  of  Sabeea; 
'  Fly  not  from  your  benefactor,  children  of  the  doat! 
.1  am  come  to  offer  you  gifts,  which  only  your  own 
folly  can  make  vain.  You  here  pray  for  water,  and 
water  I  will  bestow ;  let  me  know  with  how  muA 
you  will  be  satisfied :  speak  not  rashly ;  consider, 
that  of  whatever  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  body,  excess 
is  no  less  dangerous  than  scarcity.  When  you  re- 
member the  pain  of  thirst,  do  not  forget  the  danger 
of  suffocation.  Now,  Hamet,  tell  me  your  request' 
*  O  Being,  kind  and  beneficent,*  says  Hamet,  *  let 
thine  eye  pardon  my  confusion.  I  entreat  a  little 
brook,  which  in  summer  shall  never  be  dry,  an^ 
in  winter  never  overflow.' — *  It  is  granted,'  replies 
the  Genius ;  and  immediately  he  opened  the  groum 
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iater  distance  from  us ;  as  he  thai  has  once 
Ireaded  the  paw  of  a  savage,  will  not  be  t 
they  are  parted  by  some  barrier,  whidi  may 
ay  all  possibility  of  a  second  attack. 
lis  point,  if  fear  be  not  unreasonably  indnlged, 
us  would,  perhaps,  not  refuse  to  extend  his 
ity.  But  it  almost  always  happens,  that  the 
o  grows  rich  changes  his  notions  of  poverty, 
lis  wants  by  some  new  measure,  and  from 
he  enemy  that  pursued  him,  bends  his  en- 
's to  overtake  those  whom  he  sees  before 
le  power  of  gratifying  his  appetites  increases 
imands ;  a  &ousand  wishes  crowd  in  upon 
portunate  to  be  satisfied,  and  vanity  and  am- 
ipen  prospects  to  desire,  which  still  grow 
ls  they  are  more  contemplated, 
in  time  want  is  enlarged  without  bounds ;  an 
ss  for  increase  of  possessions  dshiges  the 
nd  we  sink  into  the  gulfs  of  insatiability, 
cause  we  do  not  sufficiently  consider,  that 
need  is  very  soon  supplied,  and  all  real  dan- 
s  invasion  easily  precluded ;  that  the  claims  of 
»eing  without  limits,  must  be  denied  at  last ; 
tthe  pain  of  repressing  them  is  less  pungent 
ley  have  been  longaccustomed  to  compliance, 
soever  shall  look  heedfully  upon  those  who 
uent  for  their  riches,  will  not  think  their  con- 
iich  as  that  he  should  hazard  his  quiet,  and 
ss  his  virtue,  to  obtain  it.  For  all  that  great 
generally  gives  above  a  moderate  fortune,  is 
K>m  for  the  freaks  of  caprice,  and  more  pri- 
3r  ignorance  and  vice,  a  quicker  succession 
ries,  and  a  larger  circle  of  voluptuousness. 
i  is  one  reason  seldom  remarked,  which  makes 
iss  desirable.  Too  much  wealth  is  very  fre- 
the  occasion  of  poverty.  He  whom  the  w^n^ 
of  abundance  has  once  softened^  easUj  ii 
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tersy  because  their  constittttioii  of  body  is  sndiy  thi| 
every  state  of  life  brings  its  peculiar  diseases ;  dw 
are  placed,  according  to  the  provexby  between  Son 
and  Charybdis,  with  no  other  choice  than  of  dni 
gers  equally  formidable;  and  whether  they  em 
brace  marriage,  or  determine  upcm  a  single  life,  li 
exposed,  in  consequence  of  their  choice,  to  sidi 
ness,  misery,  and  death. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  so  great  a  degree  o 
natural  infelicity  might  not  be  increased  by  adrei 
titious  and  artificial  miseries ;  and  that  beings,  wfafli 
beauty  we  cannot  behold  without  admuation^  mil 
whose  delicacy  we  cannot  contemplate  withEoiitin' 
demess,  might  be  suffered  to  enjoy  every  alleviatitf 
of  their  sorrows.  But,  however  it  has  happenei 
the  custom  of  the  world  seems  to  have  been  fooNJl 
in  a  kind  of  conspiracy  against  them,  though  it  doH 
not  appear  but  they  had  themselves  an  equal  bImm 
in  its  establishment;  and  prescriptions  which, ivj 
whomsoever  they  were  begun,  are  now  of  long  cot- 
tinuance,  and  by  consequence  of  great  authocit^, 
seem  to  have  almost  excluded  them  from  content,  n 
whatsoever  condition  they  shall  pass  their  lives. 

If  they  refuse  the  society  of  men,  and  contiiiii 
in  that  state  which  is  reasonably  supposed  I 
place  happiness  most  in  their  own  power,  the 
seldom  give  those  that  frequent  their  conyersi 
tion,  any  exalted  notions  of  the  blessings  of  libeitj 
for  whether  it  be  that  they  are  angry  to  see  wit 
what  inconsiderate  eagerness  other  heedless  femali 
rush  into  slavery,  or  with  what  absurd  vanity  tl 
married  ladies  boast  the  change  of  their  conditio: 
and  condemn  the  heroines  who  endeavour  to  asse 
the  natural  dignity  of  their  sex ;  whether  they  a 
conscious  that,  Uke  barren  countries,  they  are  fre 
only  because  they  were  never  thought  to  deserve  tl 
trouble  of  a  conquest,  or  imagine  Uiat  their  sinceri 
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ot  always  unsuspected,  when  they  declare  their 
tempt  of  men  ;  it  is  certain,  that  they  gieuerally 
ear  to  have  some  great  and  incessant  cause  of 
anness,  and  that  many  of  them  have  at  last  been 
suadedy  by  powerful  rhetoricians,  to  try  the  life 
ich  they  have  so  long  contemned,  and  put  on  the 
lal  ornaments  at  a  time  when  they  least  became 
m. 

i¥hat  are  the  real  causes  of  the  impatience  which 
ladies  discover  in  a  virgin  state,  I  shall  perhaps 
e  some  other  occasion  to  examine.    That  it  is  not 
be  envied  for  its  happiness,  appears  from  the  soli- 
ide  with  which  it  is  avoided ;  from  the  opinion 
iversally  prevalent  among  the  sex,  that  no  woman 
itinues  long  in  it  but  because  she  is  not  invited  to 
sake  it;  from  the  disposition  always  shewn  to 
at  old  maids  as  the  refuse  of  the  world ;  and  from 
!  willingness  with  which  it  is  often  quitted  at  last, 
-those  whose  experience  has  enabled  them  to 
:ge  at  leisure,  and  decide  with  authority. 
Yet  such  is  life,  that  whatever  is  proposed,  it  is 
ch  easier  to  find  reasons  for  rejecting  than  em- 
cing.     Marriage,  though  a  certain  security  from 
reproach  and  solitude  of  antiquated  virginity,  has 
,  as  it  is  usually  conducted,  many  disadvantages, 
t  take  away  much  from  the  pleasure  which  society 
mises,  and  might  afford,  if  pleasures  and  pains 
"e  honestly  shared,  and  mutual  confidence  invio- 
ly  preserved. 

nie  miseries,  indeed,  which  many  ladies  suffer 
ler  conjugal  vexations,  are  to  be  considered  with 
at  pity,  because  their  husbands  are  (Slen  not 
en  by  them  as  objects  of  affection,  but  forced 
)n  them  by  authority  and  violence,  or  by  persua- 
Q  and  importunity,  equally  resistless  when  urged 
those  whom  they  have  been  always  accust'" 
reverence  and  obey ;  and  it  very  seldom  a^ 

Y/A',  u 
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that  those  who  are  thus  despotic  in  the  disposal  I 
their  children  pay  any  regard  to  their  domestic  iJ 
personal  felicity  ;  or  think  it  so  much  tobe.inquiii| 
whether  they  will  be  happy,  as  whether  they  will  l| 
rich. 

It  may  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  this  crimqi 
which  parents,  not  in  any  other  respect  to  be  nuBh 
bered  with  robbers  and  assassins,  frequently  conh 
mit,  that,  in  their  estimation,  riches  and  happinea 
are  equivalent  terms.  They  have  passed  their  livei 
with  no  other  wish  than  that  of  adding  acre  to  acrei 
and  filling  one  bag  after  another,  and  imagine  the 
advantage  of  a  daughter  sufficiently  considered, 
when  they  have  secured  her  a  large  iointure,  and 
^ven  her  reasonable  expectations  of  living  in  the 
midst  of  those  pleasures  with  which  she  had  seen 
her  father,  and  mother  solacing  their  age. 

There  is  an  economical  oracle,  received  amojQk|; 
the  prudential  part  of  the  world,  which  advises  &r 
thers  to  marry  their  daughters  lest  they  should  marry 
themselves:  by  which  I  suppose  it  is  implied,  that 
women  l&ft  to  their  own  conduct,  generally  unitB 
themselves  with  such  partners  as  can  contribute  vei^ 
little  to  their  felicity.  Who  was  the  author  of  this 
maxim,  or  with  what  intention  it  was  originallj 
Uttered,  I  have  not  yet  discovered;  but  imagine  tha 
however  solemnly  it  may  be  transmitted,  or  howeve 
implicitly  received,  it  can  confer  no  authority  whicJ 
nature  has  denied,  it  cannot  license  Titus  to  be  un 
just,  lest  Caia  should  be  imprudent ;  nor  give  righ 
to  imprison  for  life,  lestliberty  should  be  ill  employed 

That  ^e  ladies  have  sometimes  incurred  impata 
tions  which  might  naturally  produce  edicts  not  mucl 
in  their  favour,  must  be  confessed  by  their  warmes 
advocates ;  and  I  have  indeed  seldom  observed,  tha 
when  the  tenderness  or  virtue  of  their  parents  hai 
preserved  them  from  forced  marriage,  and  left  theo 
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large  to  choose  their  own  path  in  the  lahyiinth  of 
i,  they  have  made  any  great  advantage  of  their 
»rty ;  they  commonly  take  the  opportunity  of  in- 
^  ^endence  to  trifle  away  youth,  and  lose  their  hloom 
in  a  hurry  of  diversions,  recurring  in  a  succession 
too  quick  to  leave  room  for  any  settled  reflection; 
Aey  see  the  world  without  gaining  experience,  and 
tt  fast  regulate  their  choice  by  motives  trifling  as 
those  of  a  girl,  or  mercenary  as  those  of  a  miser. 

Melanthia  came  to  town  upon  the  death  of  her 
fiiflier,  with  a  verv  large  fortune,  and  with  the  repu- 
tation of  a  much  larger;  she  was  therefore  followed 
md  caressed  by  many  men  of  rank,  and  by  some  of 
understanding:  but  having  an  insatiable  desire  of 
pleasure,  she  was  not  at  leisure,  from  the  park,  the 
gvdens,  the  theatres,  visits,  assemblies,  and  ma«- 
qaerades,  to  attend  seriously  to  any  proposal,  but  was 
still  impatient  for  a  new  flatterer,  and  neglected  mar- 
riage as  always  in  her  power;  till  in  time  her  ad- 
mirers fell  Away,  wearied  with  expense,  disgusted  at 
her  folly,  or  offended  by  her  inconstancy;  she  heard 
of  concerts  to  which  she  was  not  invited,  and  was 
^ore  than  once  forced  to  sit  still  at  an  assembly  for 
Want  of  a  partner.     In  this  distress,  chance  threw  in 
her  way  Philotryphus,  a  man  vain,  glittering,  and 
thoughtless  as  l^rself,  who  had  spent  a  small  fortune 
^  equipage  and  dress,  and  was  shining  in  the  last 
i\iit  for  which  his  tsdlor  would  give  him  credit.     He 
:^ad  been  long  endeavouring  to  retrieve  his  extrava- 
gance by  marriage,  and  therefore  soon  paid  his  court 
lo  Melanthia,  who,  after  some  weeks  of  insensibility, 
saw  him  at  a  ball,  and  was  wholly  overcome  by  bis 
performance  in  a  minuet.  They  married;  but  a  man 
cannot  always  dance,  and  Philotryphus  had  no  other 
method  of  pleasing;  however,  as  neither  was  in  any 
great  degree  vicious,  they  live  together  with  no  other 
unhappiness  than  vacuity  of  mind,  and  that  taste- 

u2 
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lessness  of  life,  which  proceeds  from  ^  satic 
juvenile  pleasures,  and  an  utter  inability  to  fill 
place  by  nobler  employments*    As  they  have ' 
the  fashionable  world  at  the  same  time,  they  b^ 
their  notions  of  all  those  subjects  on  which  they 
speak,  and  being  able  to  add  nothing  to  the  ide 
each  other,  are  not  much  inclined  to  convei 
but  very  often  join  in  one  wish,  '  That  they 
sleep  more,  and  think  less/ 

Argyris,  after  having  refused  a  thousand  ofien^i 
last  consented  to  marry  Cotylus,  the  youn^r  I 
of  a  duke,  a  man  witnout  elegance  of  mien, 
of  person,  or  force  of  understanding;  who,  wh2e  ^ 
courted  her,  could  not  always  forbear  allusions  to]M| 
birth,  and  hints  how  cheaply  she  would  purdiaseai 
alliance  to  so  illustrious  a  family.  His  conduct  bm 
the  hour  of  his  marriage  has  been  insufferably  1yii» 
nical,  nor  has  he  any  other  regard  to  her  than  wU 
arises  from  his  desire  that  her  appearance  may  ool 
disgrace  him.  Upon  this  principle,  however,  tie 
always  orders  that  she  should  be  gaily  dressed  and 
splendidly  attended;  and  she  has,  among  all  ber 
mortifications,  the  happiness  to  take  place  of  her 
eldest  sister. 
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-Nee  dicetfCur  ego  amicum 


Offendam  in  nagis  ?    He  nags  seria  dacent 
In  mala  derisum  semel.  Hob. 

Nor  say,  for  trifles  why  should  I  displease 

TheiHian  I  love  ?    For  trifles  such  as  these 

To  serious  mischiefs  lead  the  roan  1  love. 

If  oDce  the  flatterer's  ridicule  he  prove. — Francis. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  authors  are  genus  irrita 
bihf  a  generation  very  easily  put  out  of  temper ^  ao( 
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J  seldon)  fail  of  giving  proofs  of  their  irasdb^-  I 

a  the  slightest  attack  of  criticism,  or  the  mort  I 

T  modest  oSer  of  advice  and  informatiou.        I 

I  being  best  acquainted  with  one  anoihefc  I 

Spresented  this  character  as  preifaihng  amoocr  J 

!F  Uterature,  which  a  more  extensive  view  « 1 

ifli  would  have  shewn  them  to  be  diffuseft  I 

_  ti  all  human  nature,  to  mingle  itself  with  evenj-l 

a  of  ambition  and  desire  of  praise,  and  to  dit^^ 

"  E  effects  with  greater  or  less  restraint,  anA'  I 

t  disguises  more  or  less  artful,  in  all  places  and  I 

faditions.  '  J 

le  qnairels  of  writers,  indeed,  are  more  observeeL  -I 

Me  they  necessarily  appeal  to  thedecisionofth^  I 

'^blic.  Their  enmities  are  incited  by  applauses  front  ] 
I^r  parties,  and  prolonged  by  treacherous  encou- 
tagement  for  general  diversion :  and  when  the  con-  ' 
IKl  happens  to  rise  high  between  men  of  genius  an4 
learning,  its  memory  is  continued  for  the  same  rea-  J 
■on  as  its  vehemence  was  at  first  promoted,  because 
(t  gratifies  the  malevolence  or  curiosity  of  readers;  J 
ud  relieves  the  vacancies  of  life  with  arausemeht  1 
and  laughter.  The  personal  disputes,  therefore,  of  I 
ri»als  in  wit,  are  sometimes  transmitted  to  posterity,  I 
when  the  grudges  and  the  heart-burnings  of  men  iesi' '  I 
cDDspicuous,  though  carried  on  with  equal  bittemessr  I 
and  productive  of  greater  evils,  are  exposed  to  the  1 
tuowledge  of  those  only  whom  they  nearly  affect,  J 
anJ  suffered  to  pass  offandbeforgotten  among  com- 'I 
nioa  and  casual  transactions.  'm 

The  resentment  which  the  discovery  of  a  fault  or,  1 
Mly  produces,  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  our  I 
pride,  and  will  regularly  be  more  acrimonious  as  pride  I 
i»  more  immediately  the  principle  of  action.  In_  I 
wliatever  therefore  we  wish  or  imagine  ourselves  to,  I 
ocel,  we  shall  always  be  displeased  to  have  our,  M 
claims  to  reputation  disputed,  and  more  displeased,    1 
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if  itte  acconipliiihmeat  be  such  as  cau  expect  r^ 
tatian  only  for  its  reward.  For  this  reason  it  is  ca 
mon  to  find  men  break  out  into  rag;e  at  any  insim 
tiona  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  wil,  who  baveboi 
with  great  patience  reflections  on  their  morals;  a 
of  women  it  has  been  always  known,  that  no  cenai 
wounds  so  deeply,  or  rankles  so  long,  as  that  whi 
charges  them  with  want  of  beauty. 

As  men  frequently  fill  their  imaginations  with  I 
fling  pursuits,  and  please  themselves  mostwith  this 
of  small  importanee,  1  have  often  known  very  sevi 
and  lasting  malevolence  excited  by  unlucky  censur 
which  would  have  fallen  without  any  effect,  had  tt 
not  happened  to  wound  a  part  remarkably  tend 
GuBtuluB,  who  valued  himself  upon  the  nicety  of 
palate,  disinherited  his  eldest  son  for  telling  him  tl 
the  wine,  which  he  was  then  commending,  was  I 
some  which  he  had  sent  away  the  day  before  not 
to  be  drunk.  Proculus  withdrew  his  kindness  frot 
nephew,  whom  he  had  always  considered  as  the  m 
promising  genius  of  the  age,  for  happening  to  pra 
in  his  presence  the  graceful  horsemanship  of  Mari 
And  Fortunio,  when  he  was  privy-counsellor,  ( 
cured  a  clerk  to  be  dismissed  from  one  of  the  pu1 
offices,  in  which  he  was  eminent  for  his  skill  and 
eiduity,  because  he  had  been  heard  to  say,  that  th 
was  another  man  in  the  kingdom  on  whose  skil 
billiards  he  would  lay  bis  money  against  Fortunit 

Felicia  and  Floretta  had  been  bred  up  in  one  hoi 
and  shared  all  the  pleasures  and  endearments  of 
fancy  together.  They  entered  upon  life  at  the  M 
time,  and  continued  their  confidence  and  friendsl 
consulted  each  other  in  every  change  of  their  dn 
and  every  admission  of  a  new  lover;  thought  ev 
diversion  more  entertaining  whenever  it  happe) 
that  both  were  present,  and  wheu  separated  jifslij 
the  conduct,  and  celebrated  the  excellence* 
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-  another.  Such  was  their  intimacy^  and  such  their 
tUelity ;  till  a  birth-night  approacbied,  when  Floretta 

-  took  one  morning  an  opportunity^  as  they  were  con- 
salting  upon  new  clothes,  to  advise  her  friend  not  to 
dance  at  the  ball,  and  informed  her  that  her  perform- 
ance the  year  before  had  not  answered  the  expectation 
which  her  other  accomplishments  had  raised.  Felicia 
commended  her  sincerity,  and  thanked  her  for  the 
caution;  but  told  her  that  she  danced  to  pleased 
herself,  and  was  in  very  little  concern  what  the  men 
might  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  but  that  if  her  ap- 
pearance gave  her  dear  Floretta  any  uneasiness  she 
would  stay  away.  Floretta  had  now  nothing  left  but 
to  make  new  protestations  of  sincerity  and  affection, 
with  which  Felicia  was  so  well  satisfied,  that  they 
parted  with  more  than  usual  fondness.  They  still  con- 
tinued to  visit,  with  this  only  difference,  that  Felicia 
was  more  punctual  than  before,  and  often  declared 
how  high  a  value  she  put  upon  sincerity,  how  much 
she  thought  that  goodness  to  be  esteemed  which  would 
venture  to  admonish  a  friend  of  an  error,  and  with 
what  gratitude  advice  was  to  be  received,  even  when 
it  might  happen  to  proceed  from  mistake. 

In  a  few  months  Felicia,  with  great  seriousness, 
told  Floretta,  that  though  her  beauty  was  such  as 
gave  charms  to  whatever  she  did,  and  her  qualifica- 
tions so  extensive,  that  she  could  not  fail  of  excel- 
lence in  any  attempt,  yet  she  thought  herself  obli- 
ged by  the  duties  of  friendship  to  inform  her,  that  if 
ever  she  betrayed  want  of  judgment,  it  was  by  too 
frequent  compliance  with  solicitations  to  sing,  for 
that  her  manner  was  somewhat  ungraceful,  and  her 
voice  had  no  great  compass.  It  is  true,  says  Flo- 
retta, when  I  sung  three  nights  ago  at  Lady  Spright- 
ly's,  I  was  hoarse  with  a  cold ;  but  I  sing  for  my 
own  satisfaction,  and  am  not  in  the  least  pain  whe- 
ther I  am  liked.     However,  my  dear  Felicia's  kind- 
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ness  is  not  the  less,  and  I  shall  always  think  mjitf 
happy  in  so  true  a  ^end. 

*  From  this  time  they  never  saw  each  other  without 
mutual  professions  of  esteem,  and  declarations  of 
confidence,  but  went  soon  after  into  the  country  to 
visit  their  relations.  When  they  came  back,  diej 
were  prevailed  on,  by  the  importunity  of  new  ac- 
quaintance, to  take  lodgings  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  and  had  frequent  occasion  when  they  met,  to 
bewail  the  distance  at  which  they  were  placed,  and 
the  uncertainty  which  each  experienced  of  finding 
the  other  at  home. 

Thus  are  the  fondest  and  firmest  friendships  dis- 
solved, by  such  openness  and  sincerity  as  interrupt 
our  enjoyment  of  our  own  approbation,  or  recall  us 
to  the  remembrance  of  those  failings  which  we  are 
more  willing  to  indulge  than  to  correct. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  imagine  that  he 
who  is  offended  at  advice,  was  ignorant  of  the  faah, 
and  resents  the  admonition  as  a  false  charge ;  for 
perhaps  it  is  most  natural  to  be  enraged,  when  there 
is  the  strongest  conviction  of  our  own  guilt.     While 
we  can  easily  defend  our  character,  we  are  no  more' 
disturbed  at  an  accusation,  than  we  are  alarmed  by 
an  enemy  whom  we  are  sure  to  conquer ;  and  whose 
attack,  therefore,  will  bring  us  honour  without  dan«- 
ger.     But  when  a  man  feels  the  apprehension  of  a. 
friend  seconded  by  his  own  heart,  he  is  easily  heated 
into  resentment  and  revenge,  either  because  he  hoped 
that  the  fault  of  which  he  was  conscious  had  ecaped 
the  notice  of  others ;  or  that  his  friend  had  looked 
upon  it  with  tenderness  and  extenuation,  and  ex- 
cused it  for  the  sake  of  his  other  virtues;  or  had  consi- 
dered him  as  too  wise  to  need  advice,  or  too  delicate 
to  be  riiocked  with  reproach ;  or,  because  we  cannot 
feel  without  pain  those  reflections  roused,  which  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  lay  asleep ;  and  when 
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produced  anger,  who  would  not  willin^y 
hat  it  ought  to  be  discharged  on  others,  t9r 
1  on  himself? 

ssentment  produced  by  sincerity,  wbaterer 
mediate  cause,  is  so.  certain,  and  gederaDy 
that  very  few  have  magnanimity  sufficient 
ractice  of  a  duty,  which,  above  most  others, 
its  votaries  to  hardships  and  persecutions  ; 
idship  without  it  is  of  very  little  value,  since 
X  use  of  so  close  an  intimacy,  is,  tiiat  our 
may  be  guarded  and  encouraged,  and  our 
pressed  in  their  first  appearance  by  timely 
a  and  salutary  remonstrances, 
lecreed  by  Providence,  that  nodiing  truly  va- 
hall  be  obtained  in  our  present  state,  but 
Bculty  and  danger.    He  that  hopes  for  diat 
ge  which  is  to  be  gained  from  unrestrained 
dcation,  must  sometimes  hazard,  by  unpleas- 
bs,  that  friendship  which  he  aspires  to  merit. 
^  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  exercise  of  this 
us  office,  is  to  preserve  it  pure  from  all  mix- 
interest  or  vamty ;  to  forbear  admonition  or 
when  our  consciences  tell  us  that  they  are 
not  by  the  hopes  of  reforming  fruilts,buttfae 
f  shewing  our  discernment,  or  gratifying  our 
de  by  the  mortification  of  anot&r.    It  is  not 
certain,  that  the  most  refined  caution  will 
roper  time  for  bringing  a  man  to  the  know- 
fhis  own  failings,  or  the  most  zealous  bene- 

reconcile  him  to  that  judgment,  by  which 
i  detected ;  but  he  who  endeavours  G«ily  the 
tss  of  him  whom  he  reproves,  will  always  have 
le  satbfaction  of  obtaining  or  deserving  kind- 
f  he  succeeds,  he  benefits  his  friend,  and  if 
» he  has  at  least  the  consciousness  tbat  he 
for  only  doing  well. 
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Hulls  recordand  lui  eal  ingidta  gritiaqae; 

Nulla  full,  cujua  nou  memtmsie  Telll. 
Ampliat  sUtia  spalium  sibi  vir  bonua ;  boc  Ut  ' 

Viverc  bis.  viW  posse  ptiore  ftul— Mabt.    - 

They  slrolch  the  limits  of  lliU  nnKow  »pB^ 
And,  bj  enjojing,  live  paat  life  again.— F.  Lbw 

So  few  of  the  hours  of  life  are  filled  up  with  objecli 
adequate  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  so  frequently  are 
we  in  wam  of  present  pleasure  or  employment,  that 
we  are  forced  to  have  recourse  every  moment  to  the 
pEtst  and  future  for  supplemental  satij factions,  and 
lelieve  the  vacuities  of  our  being,  by  recollection  of 
former  passages,  or  anticipation  of  events  to  come, 
'  I  cannot  but  consider  this  necessity  of  searching 
on  evary  side  for  matter  on  which  the  attention  tarn 
be  employed,  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  supenor  ana 
celestial  nature  of  the  soul  of  man.  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  other  creatures  have  higher  fa- 
culties, or  more  extensive  capacities,  than  the  pre- 
gervaiion  of  themselves,  or  their  species,  requires ; 
they  seem  always  to  be  fully  employed,  or  to  be 
completely  at  ease  without  employment,  to  feel  few 
intellectual  miseries  or  pleasures,  and  to  have  no 
exuberance  of  understanding  to  lay  out  upon  curi- 
osity or  caprice,  but  to  have  their  minds  exactly 
adapted  to  their  bodies,  with  few  other  ideas  than 
such  as  corporal  pain  or  pleasure  impress  Upon  them. 
Of  memory,  which  mnkea  bo  large  a  part  of  the 
excellence  of  the  hutuan  soul,  and  whicli'  has  so  much 
influeace  upon  all  its  otiier  powers,  but  a  small  por- 
tion has  been  allotted  to  the  animal  world.  We  dp 
not  find  the  grief  with  wliich  the  dams  lamei 
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^^■rf  their  young,  proportionate  to  the  tendemeu  J 
^^Kwhich  they  caress,  the  assiduity  irith  whica  I 
^^Bleed,  or  the  vehemence  with  which,  they  defend  1 
^^K,  Their  regard  for  their  ofi^pving,  when  ii  ^  1 
^^^B  their  eyes,  is  not,  in  appearance,  less  thai^  I 
^^H|f  ahuman  pareat;  but  when  it  is  taken  a.WBff  I 
^^HCvery  soon  forgotten,  and,  after  a  short  o^  I 
^^H,  brought  again,  wholly  disregarded.  >  I 

^^^kt  they  have  very  little  reinembraDCe  of  any  1 
^^H  oace  out  of  the  reach  of  their  senses,  aM  1 
^^^K  ai^  power  of  comparing  the  present  with  t^  j 
^^^bna  regulating  their  conclnsions  from  eap^  j 
^^^R  may  be  gathered  from  this,  that  their  int^  J 
H^l^are  produced  in  their  full  perfection.  Th9  ■ 
farrow  that  was  hatched  last  spring  makes  her  firrt  I 
aest  the  ensuing  season  of  ihe  same  materials,  aoi  I 
with  the  same  art,  as  in  any  following  year ;  and  thff  I 
hen  conducts  and  shelters  her  hrst  brood  of  chickens  I 
nith  all  the  prudence  that  she  ever  attains.  )  I 

h  has  been  asked  by  men  who  love  to  perplex  aaj}  I 
thing  that  is  plain  to  common  understandings,  ho]^  J 
reason  differs  from  instinct ;  and  Prior  has,  with  ^  1 
gieat  propriety,  made  Solomon  himself  declare,  th^,  1 
to  distinguish  them,  is  the  fooV a  ignorance,  and  fM  I 
giant's  pride.  To  give  an  accurate  answer  to  4  I 
question,  of  which  the  terms  are  not  completely  unf  I 
oerstood,  is  impossible :  we  do  not  know  in  wh^  I 
either  reason  or  instinct  consist,  and  therefore  can^  I 
not  tell  with  exactness  how  they  differ  ;  but  surelj  1 
he  that  contemplates  a  ship  and  a  bird's  nest,  wiu  I 
not  be  long  without  finding  out,  that  the  idea  of  the,  J 
one  was  impressed  at  once,  and  continued  through,  1 
all  the  progressive  descents  of  the  species,  without,  I 
vuiation  or  improvement;  and  that  the  other  is  thOt  I 
result  of  experiments  compared  with  experimcutSj,  I 
JUJTown,  by  accumulated  observation,  fiom  leaq  ^&M 
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K|  greater  excellence,  and  exhibits  the  collccdve  ^^^| 
W  fedge  of  ditFerent  ag^ea  and  various  professioniC^^H 
M        Memory  is  the  purveyor  of  reason,  tliepowerl^^H 

Jilaces  those  ima^s  before  the  mind  upon  ^^^O^^H 
udgment  is  to  be  exercised,  and  which  tressQf^^H 

■  the  determinations  that  are  once  passed,  astho^^H 

■  of  future  action,  or  grounds  of  subsequent  coD^^ 
I  sions.  I 
I  It  is,  indeed,  the  faculty  of  remembrance,  which  ■ 
I  nmy  be  said  to  place  us  in  the  class  of  moral  agents. 
B*  If  it  were  to  act  only  in  consequence  of  some  imme- 

■  diate  impulse,  and  receive  no  direction  from  internal 
I  motives  of  choice,  we  should  be  pushed  forward  by 
W  tin  invincible  fatality,  without  power  or  reason  for 

■  the  most  part  to  prefer  one  thing  to  another,  becaUM 

■  ve  could  make  no  comparison  but  of  objects  vhidi 

■  might  both  happen  to  be  present. 

W       We  owe  to  memory  not  only  the  increase  of  out 

■  knowledge,  and  our  progress  in  rational  inquiries, 
I'  but  many  other  intellectual  pleasures.  Indeed,  al- 
I  most  all  that  we  can  be  said  to  enjoy  is  past  or  fu- 
I  ture  :  the  present  is  in  perpetual  motion,  leaves  us 
I    as  soon  as  it  arrives,  ceases  to  be  present  before  ill 

■  presence  is  well  perceived,  and  is  only  known  to 
I  nave  existed  by  the  effects  which  it  leaves  behind. 
I,  The  greatest  pari  of  our  ideas  arises,  therefore,  from 
I  the  view  before  or  behind  us,  and  we  are  happy  oi 
W^  miserable,  according  as  we  are  affected  by  the  sar- 

■  vey  of  our  life,  or  our  prospect  of  futnre  existence. 
I  With  regard  to  futurity,  when  events  are  at  such  a 
I    distance  frtim  us,  that  we  cannot  take  the  whole  con- 

■  catenation  into  our  view,  we  have  generally  power 
I  enough  over  our  imagination  to  turn  it  upon  pleasing 
I'  Scenes,  and  can  promise  ourselves  riches,  honours, 
^  and  delights,  without  intermingling  those  vexations 

and  anxieties  with  which  all  human  enjoynients^iB' 
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cdluted.  If  fear  breaks  in  on  one  side,  and  alarms 
I. with  dangers  and  disappointments,  we  can  call  in 
>pe  on  the  other,  to  solace  us  with  rewards,  and 
icapesy  and  victories ;  so  that  we  are  seldom  with- 
it  means  of  palliating  remote  evils,  and  can  gene- 
lly  soothe  ourselves  to  tranquiUity,  whenever  any 
cmblesome  presage  happens  to  attack  us. 
It  is,  therefore,  I  believe,  much  more  common  for 
e  solitary  and  thoughtful^  to  amuse  themselves  with 
sbemes  of  the  future,  than  reviews  of  the  past.  For 
£  future  is  pliant  and  ductile,  and  will  be  easily 
oulded  by  a  strong  fancy  into  any  form.  But  the 
lages  which  memory  presents  are  of  a  stubborn  and 
atiactable  nature,  the  objects  of  remembrance  have 
ready  existed,  and  left  their  signature  behind  them 
apressed  upon  the  mind,  so  as  to  defy' all  attempts 
f  rasure  or  of  change. 

As  the  satisfactions,  therefore,  arising  from  me- 
Qory,  are  less  arbitrary,  they  are  more  solid,  and 
tre,  indeed,  the  only  joys  which  we  can  call  our 
own.  Whatever  we  have  once  reposited,  as  Dryden 
expresses  it,  in  the  secret  treasure  of  the  pasty  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  accident  or  violence,  nor  can  be  lost 
either  by  our  own  weakness,  or  another's  malice : 

Non  tamen  irritaaiy 

Quodoanque  retro  est,  efficiet ;  neque 
Diffinget,  infecturoque  reddet. 
Quod  fogiens  seniel  bora  vexit. 

Be  fair  or  fool,  or  rain  or  shine. 

The  joys  I  have  possess'd  in  spite  of  fate  are  mine. 
Not  heav  n  itself  upon  the  past  has  pow'r. 
But  nvbat  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my  hopr. 

DSYOEN. 

There  is  certainly  no  greater  happiness  than  to  be 
Ue-to  look  back  on  a  life  usefully  and  virtuously  em- 
ployed, to  trace  our  own  progress  in  existence  by 
uch  tokens  as  excite  neither  shataie  nor  sorrow* 

XIX.  X 
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Life,  in  which  nothing  has  been  done  or  Bufferedtp 
distinguish  one  day  from  another,  is  to  him  that  fan 
passed  it,  as  if  it  had  never  been,  except  that  he  i| 
conscious  how  ill  he  has  husbanded  the  great  depQr 
sit  of  his  Creator.  Life,  made  memorable  by  crimeff 
and  diversified  through  its  several  periods  by  wick" 
edness,  is  indeed  easily  reviewed,  but  reviewed  oalj 
with  horror  ,and  remorse*. 

The  great  consideration  which  ought  to  influence 
us  in  the  use  of  the  present  moment^  is  ix>  urise  fron 
the  efiec;^  wh^h,  as  well  or  ill  supplied,  it  must  faaT< 
uppn  the  time  to  come;  for  though  its  actual  exist 
ence  be  inponceivably  short,  yet  its  effects  are  uofi 
mited ;  andithere  is  not  the  smallest  point  of  time  bu 
may  extend  its  consequences,  either  to  o.ur  hurt  (X 
our :  adyapt^ge,  through  all  eternity,  and  give  ui 
reason  to  remember  it  for  ever,  with  anguish  or  eit 
ultation. . 

The  time  of  li£e,  in  which  memory  seems  parti(» 
larly  to  claim  pi:edominance  over  the  other  faculties 
of  me  mind,  is  our  declining  age.  It  has  been  re 
marked  by  former  writers,  tha^  old  men  are  generall] 
narrative,  and  fall  easily  into  recitals  of  past  trans- 
actions, and  accounts,  of  persons  known  ta  them  it 
their  youth.  When  we  approach  the  verge  of  th( 
grave  it  is  more  eminently  true : 

YitSB  summa  brevis  spem  nos  Tetat  inchoure  loBgtin. 

Life's  span  forbids  thee  to  extend  tby  cares. 
And  stretch  thy  hopes  beyond  thy  years. — Crbkh. 

We  have  no  longer  any  possibility  of  gpreat  vicbsi 
tudes  in  our  favour ;  the  changes  which  are  to  happei 
in  the  world  will  come  too  late  for  our  accommoda 
tion ;  and  those  who  have  no  hope  before  them,  an< 
to  whom  their  present  state  is  painful  and  irksome 
must  of  necessity  turn  their  thoughts  back  to  fir; 
whal  r^ospeet  will  afford.    It  ought,  therefiMe,  t 
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th6  c^e  of  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  last  hours 
li,cot)Qtfbrt,  to  lay  up  such  a  treasure  of  pleasing 
i&y  as  shall  support  the  expenses  of  that  time, 
ch  is  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  fund  already 
aired. 


-Petite  hinc,  javenesqae  senesque. 


Finem  animo  certum,  miserisque  viatica  coiis. 

Seek  here,  ye  young,  the  anchor  of  yoor  mind : 

Here,  sofiTring  age,  a  bless'd  provision  find. — Elphinston. 

n  youth,  however  unhappy,  we  solace  ourselves 
i  the  hope  of  better  fortune,  and  however  vicious, 
lease  bur  consciences  with  intentions  of  repent- 
le ;  but  the  time  comes  at  last,  in  which  life  has 
more  to  promise,  in  which  happiness  can  be  drawn 
y  from  recollection,  and  virtue  will  be  all  that  we 
I  recollect  with  pleasure. 


N«42.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  11,  1750. 


Mlhi  tardii  6uant  ingrataqne  tempora. — ^Hob. 

How  heavily  my  tune  revolves  along. — Elphinston. 

'To  THE  Rambler. 
<MR.  RAMBLER, 
iM  no  great  admirer  of  grave  writings,  and  there- 
3  very  frequently  lay  your  papers  aside  before  I 
e  read  them  through ;  yet  I  cannot  but  confess 
t,  by  slow  degrees,  you  have  raised  my  opinion 
rour  understanding,  and  that,  though  I  believe  it 
.  be  long  before  1  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  regard 
with  much  kindness,  you  have,  however,  more 
my  esteem  than  those  whom  I  sometimes  make 
>py  with  opportunities  to  fill  my  tea^-pot,  or  piibk 
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Up  my  Cau.  I  sliall  therefore  choose  you  for  9^^| 
lidaDt  of  my  distresses,  and  ask  your  couQ|^^^| 
regard  to  the  means  of  conquering  or  escapin^^^H 
though  I  never  expect  from  you  any  of  that  sofmw 
and  pliancy,  whlcn  constitutes  the  perfection  ofn 
companion  for  the  ladies ;  as,  in  the  place  whenil 
now  am,  I  have  recourse  to  the  mastiff  for  protefr 
tion,  though  I  have  no  intention  of  making  himl 
lap-dog. 

'  My  mamma  is  a  very  fine  lady,  who  has  iDoW 
numerous  and  more  frequent  assemblies  at  ourhooMi 
than  any  other  person  in  the  same  quarter  of  ibs 
town.    I  was  bred  from  my  earliest  infancy  in  a  p«c- 

{letual  tumult  of  pleasure,  and  remember  to  aan 
leard  of  little  else  than  messages,  visits,  playhousea, 
and  balls ;  of  the  awkwardness  of  one  woman,  and 
the  coquetry  of  another;  the  charming  convenience 
of  some  rising  fashion,  tlie  difficulty  of  playing  > 
new  game,  the  incidents  of  a  masquerade,  and  tho 
dresses  of  a  court-night,  1  knew  before  t  was  ten 
years  old  all  the  rules  of  paying  and  receiving  visits, 
and  to  how  much  civility  every  one  of  my  acqunt- 
ance  was  entitled :  and  was  able  to  return,  with  the 
proper  degree  of  reserve,  or  of  vivacity,  the  Gtsted 
and  established  answer  to  every  compliment:  so  that 
I  was  very  soon  celebrated  as  a  wit  and  a  beauty, 
and  had  heard  before  I  was  thiileen  all  that  is  ever 
said  to  a  young  lady.  My  mother  was  generous  to 
so  uncommon  a  degree  as  to  be  pleased  with  my 
advance  into  life,  and  allowed  me,  without  envy  or 
reproof,  to  enjoy  the  same  happiness  with  herself  i 
though  most  women  about  her  own  age  were  »erj 
angry  to  see  young  girls  so  forward,  and  many  fine 
gentlemen  told  her  how  cruel  it  was  to  throw  ne^ 
chains  upon  mankind,  and  to  tyrannize  over  them  al 
the  same  time  with  her  own  cbannB.  and  that 
her  daughter. 
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liare  now  lived  two-and-twenty  jean,  and  farre 
ed  of  each  year  mne  months  in  fawn,  and  dnee 
ichmond ;  so  that  my  time  has  heen  spent  nni^ 
ly  in  the  same  company,  and  the  same  amnse-' 
\B,  except  as  fashion  has  introdaoed  ne«r  diver- 
ts or  the  reYolations  of  the  ^j  world  have  af- 
n1  new  successions  of  wits  «nd  beaux.  How* 
,  my  mother  is  so  good  an  ecommiist  €l£  pleasore, 
I  have  no  spare  hours  npon  my  hands ;  for  every 
ling  brings  some  new  appointment,  and  every 
t  is  horrid  away  by  the  necessity  of  makhig 
appearance  at  dirorent  places,  and  ef  being  with 
lady  at  the  opera,  and  with  another  at  the  card- 
ie ^  .  • 
When  the  time  came  of  settling  <Nir  scheme  of 

Sfor  the  summer,  it  was  determined  that  I 
pay  a  visit  to  a  rich  aunt  in  a  remote  county, 
ou  know  the  chief  conversation  of  all  tea-tables, 
le  spring,  arises  froin  a  communication  of  die 
ler  m  wbich  time  is  to  be  passed  till  winter,  it 
a  great  relief  to  the  barrenness  of  our  tc^cs,  to 
e'&e  pleasures  that  were  in  store  for  me,  to  de- 
le  my  uncle's  seat,  with  the  park  and  gardens, 
diarming  walks  and  beautiful  waterfi&;  and 
f  one  told  me  how  much  she  envied  me,  and 
;  satisfaction  she  had  once  enjoyed  in  a  situation 
le  same  kind. 

Is  we  are  all  credulous  in  our  own  favour,  and 
Dg  to  imagine  some  latent  satisfisction  in  any 
^  which  we  have  not  experienced,  I  will  confess 
ou,  without  restraint,  that  I  had  suffered  my 
.  to  be  filled  with  expectations  of  some  name- 
pleasure  in  arural  life,  and  that  I  hoped  jfcnr  the 
7  hour  that  should  set  me  free  from  nOise,  and 
sr,  and  ceremony,  dismiss  me  to  th^  peaceful 
e,  and  lull  me  in  content  and  tranquillity.    To 
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solace  mysQlf  under  iha  misery  of  delay,  I  g 
Umes  heard  a  studious  lady  of  nty  acquaiDtance 
pastorals,  I  was  delighted  with  Ecarce  any  tall 
of  leaving  the  town,  and  never  went  to  bed  wi 
dreaming  of  groves,  and  meadows, and  frisldngll 

'  At  length  1  had  all  my  clothes  in  a.  tnink 
mw  the  coach  at  the  door ;  I  sprung  in  with  eci 
quarrelled  with  my  maid  for  being  loo  long  in  I 
leave  of  the  other  servants,  and  rejoiced  Bi 
ground  grew  less  which  lay  between  me  ani 
completion  of  my  wishes.  A  few  days  brougl 
to  a  large  old  house,  encompassed  on  three 
with  woody  hills,  and  looking  from  the  front 
gentle  river,  the  sight  of  which  renewed  all  m 
pectations  of  pleasure,  and  gave  me  some  regr 
having  lived  so  long  without  the  enjoyment  ^ 
these  delightful  scenes  were  now  to  afford  mei 
aunt  came  out  to  receive  me,  but  in  a  dress  i 
removed  from  the  present  fashion,  that  I  i 
scnrcelylook  upon  her  without  laughter,  whichi 
have  been  no  kind  requital  for  the  trouble  whic 
had  taken  to  make  herself  fine  against  my  w 
Tlie  night  and  the  nest  morning  were'driven  i 
with  inquiries  about  our  family ;  my  aunt  thei 
plained  our  pedigree,  and  told  me  stories  of  my 
grandfathers  bravery  in  the  civil  wars;  nor  i 
less  than  three  days  before  I  could  persuade  1 
leave  me  to  myself. 

'At  last  economy  prevailed;  she  went  In  the 
manner  about  her  own  affairs,  and  I  was  at  ti 
to  range  in  the  wilderness,  and  sit  by  the  cas 
The  novelty  of  the  objects  about  me  please 
for  a  while,  but  after  a  few  days  they  were  n€ 
longer,  and  1  soon  began  to  perceive  that  the  co 
was  not  my  element;  that  shades,  and  flowers 
lawns,  and  waters,  had  very  soon  ^Jumatod,!^ 
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of  pleaai^,  md  dai  I  Ind  Bot  a  Hjaelf  Mj 
ff  satisfiMStMiD  widi  «liid&  I  eoold  i^f  Ij  flg 
'  my  ciistioiniiy  ammeBents. 
nhtqppQ  J  toU  my  inntv  in  the  fint  wndi  of 
ibraces,  diat  I  ndlem  to  itiy  indi  Imt  tea 
.    Six  only  are  yet  gone,  md  how  dnD  I  fife 
fa  the  lemaining  four?  Igoovtandietnni;  I 
a  flofwer,  and  tfaiow  it  mmwji  I  caldi  an  in- 
nd  when  I  hare  examined  iti  coloan,  aet  it  at 
;  I  fling  a  pebble  into  the  water,  and  aee  one 
ipreadi3ieranolfaer.  WbenitdmnoestoraiB, 
m  the  great  hall,  and  waldi  the  Bmnte-hand 
he  dial,  or  [day  with  a  litter  of  Idttens,  wliidi 
t  happens  to  liave  broeg^  in  a  Indrr  time, 
f  annt  is  afraid  I  shall  grow  mdanrWy,  and 
Die  encoorages  the  ndgUNNnii^  gentry  to 
rhey  came  at  fint  with  great  eagerness  to 
le  lady  from  London,  bat  when  we  met,  we 

0  ccnnmon  topic  on  whidi  we  ooold  conTeme; 
tad  no  curiosity  after  ^ays,  operas,  or  music;   ' 
find  as  little  satisfiu^tion  from  their  acooonts 
qoanels  or  alliances  of  families,  whose  names, 
once  I  can  escape,  I  shall  never  hear.    The 

Q  have  now  seen  me,  know  how  my  eown  is 
and  are  satisfied ;  the  men  are  general^  afraid 
f  and  say  little,  because  they  think  themselves 
;  liberty  to  talk  rudely. 

los  am  I  condemned  to  solitude ;  the  day  moves 
r  forward,  and  I  see  die  dawn  with  uneasiness, 
se  I  consider  that  night  is  at  a  great  distance. 

1  tried  to  sleep  by  a  brook,  but  fiml  its  murmurs 
;tual ;  so  that  I  am  forced  to  be  awake  at  least 
i  hours,  without  visits,  without  cards,  without 
ter,  and  without  flattery.  I  walk  because  I  am 
sted  with  sitting  sdll,  and  sit  down  because  I 
Bary  with  walking.  I  have  no  motive  to  action, 
Qy  object  of  love,  or  hate,  or  fear,  or  inclina-  ' 
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tton.  I  cannot  dress  with  spirit,  for  I  hi^ve  neiAi 
rival  nor  adnurer.  I  cannot  dance  withdnt  a  paitmij 
nor  be  kind  or  cruel,  without  a  lorer. 

*  Such  is  the  life  of  Euphelia,  and  such  it  is  likdy 
to  continue  for  a  month  to  come.  I  have  not  ysl 
declared  against  existence,  nor  called  upon  the  dei- 
tinies  to  cut  my  thread ;  but  I  have  sincerely  r^ 
solved  not  to  condemn  myself  to  such  another  sum* 
mer,  nor  too  hastily  to  flatter  myself  with  happines8i 
Yet  I  have  heard,  Mr.  Rambler,  of  those  who  never 
thouj^ht  themselves  so  much  at  ease  as  in  solitude, 
and  cannot  but  suspect  it  to  be  some  way  or  other 
my  own  fault,  and  thai,  without  ^eat  pain,  either  of 
mmd  or  body,  I  ash  thus  weary  Of  myself:  tli'at  the 
current  of  youth  stagnates,  and  tliat  I  am  iangoisli- 
ing  in  a  dead  calm,  foir  want  of  some  extemd  im- 
pulse. I  shall  therefore  think  you  a  benefactor  to 
our  sex,  if  you  will  teach  me  the  art  of  living  alone; 
for  I  am  confident  that  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  ladies,  who  affect  to  talk  with  ecsta- 
sies  of  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  are,  in  reality, 
like  me,  longing  for  the  winter,  and  wishing  to  be 
delivered  from  themselves  by  <?ompany  and  diversioiif 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  Euphblxa/ 


N*»  43.     TUESDAY,  AUGUST  14,  1760. 


Flominfi  perpetuo  torreiu  solet  acrius  ire, 

Sed  tamea  hsc  brevis  est,  ilJa  pereonis  aqua. — Ovid. 

In  coarse  impetaous  soon  ihe  torrent  dries ; 

The  brook  a  constant  peaceful  stream  supplies. — F.  Lewsi 

It  is  observed  by  those  who  have  written  on  the 
constitotiin)  of  the  human  body,  and  the  pri^nal  of 
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dhose  diseases  by  which  it  is  afflicted,  that  every 
van  ccHnes  into  the  world  morbid,  that  there  is  no 
temperature  so  exactly  regulated  but  that  some  hu- 
mour is  fatally  predominant,  and  that  we  are  gene- 
rally impregnated,  in-  our  first  entrance  upon  life, 
witn  the  seeds  of  that  malady,  which,  in  time,  shall 
brmg  us  to  the  grave. 

This  remark  has  been  extended  by  others  to  the 
intellectual  faculties.  Some,  that  imagine  themselves 
lo  have  looked  with  more  than  common  penetration 
into  human  nature,  have  endeavoured  to  persuade 
OS  that  each  man  is  bom  vrith  a  mind  formed  pecu« 
iiaily  for  certain  purposes,  and  with  desires  unalter- 
ably determined  to  peculiar  objects,  from  which  the 
attention  cannot  be  long  diverted,  and  which  alone, 
as  they  are  well  or  ill  pursued,  must  produce  the 
praise  or  blame,  the  happiness  or  misery,  of  his  fu- 
ture life. 

This  position  has  not,  indeed,  been  hitherto  prov- 
ed with  strength  proportionate  to  the  assurance  with 
which  it  has  been  advanced,  and,  perhaps,  will  never 
gain  much  prevalence  by  a  close  examination. 

If  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  be  itself  disputable, 
there  seems  to  be  little  hope  of  establishing  an  opi- 
nion, which  supposes  that  even  complications  of 
ideas  have  been  given  us  at  our  birth,  and  that  we 
are  made  by  nature  ambitious  or  covetous,  before 
we  know  the  meaning  of  either  power  or  money. 

Yet  as  every  step  in  the  progression  of  existence 
changes  our  position  with  respect  to  the  things  about 
us,  so  as  to  lay  us  open  to  new  assaults  and  parti- 
cular dangers,  and  subjects  us  to  inconveniences 
^om  which  any  other  situation  is  exempt ;  as  a  pub- 
he  or  a  private  life,  youth  and  age,  wealth  and  po- 
verty, have  all  some  evil  closely  adherent,  which 
cannot  wholly  be  escaped  but  by  quitting  the  state 
to  which  it  is  annexed,  and  submitting  to  me  encum« 
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braoces  of  EOme  other  condition;  eo  it  ci 
dented  that  every  difference  in  the  etructare 
mind  fatts  its  advantag^es  and  its  vants ; 
failures  and  delects  being  inseparable  from 
nity,  however  the  powers  of  understanding' 
tended  or  cnulracCed,  there  will  on  one  side' 
other  always  be  an  avenue  lo  enor  and  miscari 

There  seem  to  be  some  soulg  suited  to  great,  and 
others  to  little,  employ meiits ;  some  formed  to  soar 
aloft,  and  take  in  wide  views,  and  others  to  groTel 
on  the  ground,  and  confine  their  regard  to  a  iKtrroir 
sphere.  Of  these  the  one  is  always  in  danger  of  be. 
coming  useless  by  a  daring  negligence,  the  other  bj 
a  scrupulous  solicitude ;  tlie  one  collects  many  ideas, 
hut  confused  and  indistinct ;  the  otiier  is  busied  In 
minute  accuracy,  but  without  compass  and  without 
dignity. 

The  general  error  of  those  who  possess  powerful 
and  elevated  understandings,  is,  that  they  form 
Bcbetnes  of  too  great  extent,  and  flatter  themseWes 
too  hastily  with  success ;  they  feel  their  own  force  to 
be  great,  and,  by  the  complacency  with  which  every 
man  surveys  himself,  imagine  it  still  greater :  they 
therefore  look,  out  for  undertakings  worthy  of  their 
abilities,  and  engage  in  them  with  very  little  precau- 
tion, for  they  imagine  that,  without  premeditated 
measures,  they  shall  be  able  to  find  cKpedienta  in  all 
difficulties.  They  are  naturally  apt  10  consider  aQ 
prudential  maxims  as  below  their  regard,  to  treat 
with  contempt  those  securities  and  resources  which 
others  know  themselves  obliged  to  provide,  and  dis- 
dain to  accomplish  their  purposes  by  established 
means  and  common  gradations. 

PrecipLtaUon  thus  incited  by  the  pride  of  intellec. 
tual  superiority,  is  very  fatal  to  great  designs.  The 
resolution  of  the  combat  is  seldom  equal  to  the  ve. 
hemence  of  the  charge.     He  that  meets  with  an  op. 
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position  which  he  did  not  expect,  loses  his  courage. 
Ilia  violence  of  his  first  onset  is  succeeded  by  a  last- 
ing and. nnconquer^ble  languor;  miscarriage  makes 
bim  fearful  of  giving  way  to  new  hopes ;  and  the  con* 
templation  of  an  attempt,  in  which  he  has  fallen  be- 
low his  own  expectations,  is  painful  and  vexatious ; 
he  therefore  naturally  tarns  his  attention  to  more 
pleasing  objects*  and  habituates  his  imagination  to 
other  entertainments,  till,  by  slow  degrees^  he  quits 
his  first  pursuit,  and  suffers  some  other  project  to 
tak^  possession  of  his  thoughts,  in*  which  the  same 
ardour  of  mind  promises  him  agion  certain  success, 
and  which  disajppointments  of  the:same  Jund  compel 
him  to  abandon. 

Thua  too  much  vigour  in  the  beginning  of  an  un- 
dertaking, often  intercepts  and.  prevents  the  steadi- 
ness and:  perseverance  always  necessary  in. the  con- 
duct of  a  compUcated  scheme,  where  many  interests 
are  to  be  connected,  many  movements  to  be  adjusted, 
snd  thfl  joint  effort  of  distinct,  and  independent 
powers  to  be  directed  to  a  single  point. .  In  all  imr 
portaat  events,  which  have  been  suddenly  brought  to 
passy. chance  has  been  the  agent  rather  than. reason ; 
and,  therefore^  however  those,  who  seemed  to  pre- 
side in  the  transaction,  may  have  been  celebrated 
by  such  as  loved  or  feared  them,  succeeding  times 
have  .commonly  considered  them  as  fortunate  rather 
than  prudent.  Every  design  in  which  the  connex- 
ion is  regularly  traced,  from  the  first  motion  to  the 
last»  must  be  formed  and  executed  by  calm  intrepi- 
dity, and  requires  not  only  courage  which  danger 
cannot  turn  aside,  but  constancy  which  fatigues  can- 
not weary,  and  contrivance  which  impediments  can- 
not fiYhanat» 

All  the  performances  of  human  art,  at  which  we 
look  with  praise  or  wonder,  are  instances  of  the  re- 
natless  force  of  perseverance :  it  is  by  this  that  the 
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quarry  becomes  a  pyramid,  anil  that  dista 
tries  are  united  with  canals.  If  a  man  was  ti 
pare  the  effect  of  a  single  stroke  of  the  pi<^4 
of  one  impression  of  the  spade,  with  the  geM 
sigQ  EUid  last  result,  he  would  be  overwheb 
the  sense  of  their  disproportion;  yet  thoH 
operations,  iuceasaatly  coutinued,  in  time  surs 
the  greatest  difficulties,  and  mountains  are  le*elled,  1 
and  oceans  bounded,  by  the  slender  force  of  human 
beings. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  thoH 
who  have  any  intention  of  deviating  from  the  beatea 
roads  of  life,  and  acquiring  a  reputation  superior  t» 
names  hourly  swept  away  by  time  among  tlie  refoH 
of  fame,  should  add  to  thdr  reason,  and  their  spidt, 
the  power  of  persisting  in  their  purposes ;  acqnin 
the  art  of  sapping  what  they  cannot  batter ;  and  ttn 
habit  of  vanquishing  obstinate  resistance  by  obsti- 
nate attacks. 

The  student  who  would  build  his  knowledge  ou 
solid  foundations,  and  proceed  by  just  degrees  to  lbs 
pinnacles  of  truth,  is  directed  by  the  great  philoso- 
pher of  France  to  begin  by  doubting  of  his  own  eS' 
istence.  In  like  manner,  whoever  would  compleU 
any  arduous  and  intricate  enterprise,  should,  as  toon 
as  his  imagination  can  cool  after  the  first  blaze  of 
hope,  place  before  his  own  eyes  every  possible  em- 
barrassment that  may  retard  or  defeat  him,  .He 
should  first  question  the  probability  of  success,  aad 
then  endeavour  to  remove  the  objections  that  he  has 
raised.  It  is  proper,  says  old  Markham,  to  exenuse 
your  horse,  on  the  more  inconvenient  side  of  tike 
course,  that  if  he  should,  in  the  race,  be  forced  upon 
it,  he  may  not  be  discouraged:  and  Horace  advises 
his  poetical  friend  to  con^der  every  day  as  the  last 
which  he  shall  enjoy,  because  that  will  always  give 
pleasure  which  we  receive  beyoad  uur  hopes.     If  we 
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larm  ourselves  beforehand  with  more  difficulties 
ban  we  really  find,  we  shall  be  animated  by  unex- 
lected  facility  with  double  spirit:  and  if  we  find 
mr  cautions  and  fears  justified  by  the  consequence, 
here  will  however  happen  nothmg  against  which 
nrovision  has  not  been  made,  no  sudden  shock  will 
16  received^  nor  will  the  main  scheme  be  discon- 
»rted. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  danger  lest  he  that  too 
crupulously  balances  probabilities,  and  too  perspi- 
aciously  foresees  obstacles,  should  remain  always 
D  a  state  of  inaction,  without  venturing  upon  at- 
empts  on  which  he  might  perhaps  spend  his  labour 
rithout  advantage.  But  previous  despondence  is 
lot  the  fault  of  those  for  whom  this  essay  is  de- 
igned ;  they  who  require  to  be  warned  against  pre- 
JfHtation,  will  not  suffer  more  fear  to  intrude  into 
heir  contemplations  than  is  necessary  to  allay  the 
tfiervescence  of  an  agitated  fancy.  As  Des  Carted 
las  kindly  shewn  how  a  man  may  prove  to  himself 
lis  own  existence,  if  once  he  can  be  prevailed  upon 
o  question  it,  so  the  arduous  and  adventurous  will 
lotbe  long  without  finding  some  plausible  extenua- 
KMd  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  Such,  indeed,  is 
the  uncertainty  of  all  human  affairs,  that  security 
uid  despair  are  equal  follies,  and  as  it  is  presumption 
and  arrogance  to  anticipate  triumphs,  it  is  weakness 
and  cowardice  to  prognosticate  miscarriages.  The 
numbers  that  have  been  stopped  in  their  career  of 
Imppiness  are  sufficient  to  shew  the  uncertainty  of 
human  foresight ;  butt  here  are  not  wanting  contrary 
instances  of  such  success  obtained  against  all  sp^ 
pearances,  as  may  warrant  the  boldest  flights  of  ge- 
nioB,  if  they  are  supported  by  unshaken  perseverance. 
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'OUpiK  iui(  int. — HOHElt. 

Dreama  descend  from  JiniB«-;B<: 

'To  THE  Rambles. 
*SIB, 
'  I  HAD  lately  a  vOry  remarkable  drean,^  n 
made  so  strong  an  impression  odri(\,  that  I  TemcS' 
ber  it  every  vrord ;  and  if  you  are  not  better  eoh  { 
ployed,  you  may  read  ibe  relation  of  it  as  fblbnra: 
'  Meth^ug^ht  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  vety  eatl!^ 
taming  set  of  company,  and  extremely  deltglited  in 
attending  to  a  lively  coaversation.  when  on. a  Eudd^D 
1  pecceived  one  of  the  most  shockine;  figures  imagi- 
nation can  frajitk),  advancing  towards  me.  She  wn 
dressed  in  black,  her  skin  was  contracted  into  a  lliM- 
sand  wrinkles, .  her  eyes  deep  sunk  in  her  head)  anti 
her  complexion  pale  and  livid  as  tlie  countenancB  of 
death.  Her  looks  were  filled  with  terror  and  unft- 
tenting  severity,  and  her  hands  armed  with  vhfpt- 
and  scorpiauE..  As  soon  as  she  came  near,  whh  a 
horrid  frown,  and  a  voice  that  chilled  my  very  blood, 
she  bid  me  follow  her,  I  obeyed,  and  she  led  me 
through  ragged  paths,  beset  with  briers  and  thorns, 
into  a  deep  solitary  valley.  Wherever  she  passed 
the  fading  verdure  withered  beneath  her  steps  ;  her 
pestilential  breath  infected  the  air  with  malignaat 
vapours,  obscured  the  lustre  of  the  sun,  and  in- 
volved the  fair  face  of  heaven  in  universal  ^oo<a. 
Dismal  bowlings  resounded  through  the  forest,  from 
every  baleful  tree  the  night  raven  uttered  his  dread- 
ful note,  and  the  prospect  was  filled  with  desolation 
and  horror.     Iti  the  midst  of  this  tremendous  scene 


Rlble-gaide  addroartjtno  m  the  iUtotiin^. 
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tire  wtthme,  O.nsh  mitiuiikiBgvartaly  CtMi 
aUiirements  of  a  deoeitfkl  iiorid»  md  htm 
isure^ivia  not  deatgned  dKepoftion  of  iMniBa 
ail  was  IxNTii  to  moani  audio  be  wietehtd';' 
te  condition  of  aUbeknrlliastan^aBdwlMK^ 
iearoiirs  to  opposeilt  actg  in  coatradictiiMi 
ill  of  Heaven.    Fly  then  fton  the  fiital  en^. 
BtB.  of  yovtb  wbA  social. del^Jiftyjaid.lieie' 
te .  the!  [Military  lioina  to  lamentatioB  and 
lisery  n  Ike  duty  of  all  enUnniry  b«tig% 
7  emoytaent  is  an  offence.to  tibe  Datx^  "^^ . 
vorshipped  only  by  ibe  ndrtificatioa  vteitttfi 
r  pleasme,  and  the  jevedastiDg  OMrase  «• 
d  tears." 

melanchcrfy  pictnie  of  life  ^ute  stmhaqf 
nd  seemed  to  annihilate  every  principle  <ft 
n  me.  '  I  threw  myseff  bebeaw  4  buurted 
erathe  winds  Uew  cold 'tod  dkioialiMiMl 
ly  and  dreadful  apprehensions  diiUed  ny 
Here  I  xesdved  to  lie  tilltfaft  hand  of  deaAi». 
impatiently  invdced,  shoidd  pot  an  end  te 
lies  of  a  ufe  so  d^orably  wretdiedk    Ia. 
viiialioh  I  espiedononeiumdofnettdeep 
bmt,  whose  heavy  whters  rriled  oft  in  slolr 
mrmars.    Here  I  deteimmed  tophinco,  and 
upon  die  biinky  wben  I  fonad  myseu  s«d« 
awn  back.    I  turned  about»  and  was  suKi 
f  the  sight  of  ibe  loveliest  oljeot  I  had  evar 

Hie  meet  engaging  charms  of  yonAi'MMl: 
ippeared  in  all  her  form ;  efialgent.'gloiiea 

in .  het  eyes,  and  their  awfid  splettdoimi 
Itened  by  '"die  gentlest  looks  of  oomjiassiott 
;e.  At  her  approach,  Ihcfrightfiil  speetm^. 
before  tormented  me,  vanished  awaji  Mfd* 
aM  the  honors  shehad  loaased.  TU|M 
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clouda  brightened  into  cheerful  snnEhine, 
recovered  their  verdure,  and  the  whole  region] 
giy  and  blooming  as  the  garden  of  Eden. ' 
quite  transportea  at  this  unexpected  chs 
reviving  pleasure  began  to  ^lad  my  thoughts, 
with  a  look  of  inexpressible  eweetness,  my  I 
ouB  deliverer  thus  uttered  her  divine  instructionis, 
*"  My  name  is  Beligion.  I  am  the  offspring  i 
Truth  and  Love,  and  the  parent  of  Benevolence 
Hope,  and  Joy,  That  monster,  from  whose  power 
I  have  freed  you,  is  eallcd  Superstition,  she  is  the 
child  of  Discontent,  and  herfollowers  are  Fear  and 
Sorrow.  Thus  different  as  we  are,  she  has  often  tie 
insolence  to  assume  my  name  and  character,  and  se- 
duces unhappy  mortals  to  think  us  the  same,  till  she, 
at  length  drives  them  to  thebordersof  De8pair,tlilt 
dreadful  abyss  into  which  you  were  just  gobg  to 
sink. 

'  "  Look  round  and  survey  the  varioos  beauties  of 
die  globe,  which  Heaven  has  destined  for  the  seat 
of  the  human  race,  and  consider  whether  a  world 
thus  exquisitely  framed  could  be  meant  for  the  abode 
of  misery  and  pain.  For  what  end  baa  the  lavish 
band  of  Providence  difiused  such  innumerable  ob- 
jects of  delight,  but  that  all  might  rejoice  in  the  pri- 
vilege of  existence,  and  be  filled  with  gratitude  to 
the  beneficent  Author  of  it  ?  Thus  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  he  has  sent,  is  virtue  and  obedience ;  and 
to  reject  them  merely  as  means  of  pleasure,  is  jMti- 
-  able  ignorance,  or  absurd  pcrverseness.  Infinite 
goodness  is  the  source  of  created  existence ;  the 

S roper  tendency  of  every  rational  being,  fram  the 
ighest  order  of  raptured  seraphs,  to  the  meaneet 
rank  of  man,  is  to  rise  incessantly  from  lower  de- 
grees of  happiness  to  higher.  They  have  each  fe- 
culties  assigned  them  for  various  orders  oi  dehgktt/' 
' "  What,"  cried  I,  "  is  this  the  language  ofM 
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Does  she  lead  her  votaries  through  flowery 

and  bid  them  pass  an  unleborious  life  ?  Wheie 

le  painful  toils  of  virtue,  the  mortifications'  of 

ntSi  the  self-denying  exercises  of  saints  and 

I? 

rhe  true  enjoyments  of  a  reasonable  heins" 
red  she  mildly,  ^'  do  not  consist  in  unboumkd 
.'ence,  or  luxurious  ease,  in  tha  tumult  of  pas- 
the  languor  of  indolence,  or  the  flutter  jof  light 
iments.  Yielding  to  inmioral  pleasure  corrupts 
ind,  living  to  animal  and  trifling  ones  debases 
th  in  their  degree  disqualify  it  for  its  genuine 
and  consign  it  over  to  wretchedness.  Who« 
rould  be  really  happy  must  make  the  diligent 
»gular  exercise  of  his  superior  powers  his  chief 
ion,  adoring  the  perfections  of  his  Maker,  ex- 
Qg  good-will  to  his  fellow-creatures,  cultivating 
1  rectitude.  To  his  lower  faculties  he  must 
such  gratifications  as  will,  by  refreshing  him; 
rate  his  nobler  pursuits.  In  the  regions  in-* 
d  by  angelic  natures,  unmingled  felicity  for 
)loom8,  joy  flows  there  with  a  perpetual  and 
ant  stream,  nor  needs  there  any  mound  to 
its  course.  Beings  conscious  of  a  frame  of 
originally  diseased,  as  all  the  human  race  has 
to  be,  must  use  the  regimen  of  a  stricter  self- 
iment.  Whoever  has  been  guilty  of  voluntary 
ses  must  patiently  submit  both  to  the  painful 
igs  of  nature,  and  needful  severities  of  medi« 
in  order  to  his  cure.  Still  he  is  entitled  to  a 
tite  share  of  whatever  alleviating  accommoda- 
his  fair  mansion  of  his  merciful  Parent  affords, 
tent  with  his  recovery.  And  in  proportion  as 
icovery  advances,  the  liveHest  joy  will  spring 
lis  secret  sense  of  an  amended  and  improviBg 
— So  far  from  the  horrors  of  despair  is  toe  eop- 
even  of  the  guilty. — Shudder,  poor  moctsli' 
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the  thought  of  the  gulf  into  which  thou  wast  MJ 
now  going  to  plunge.  j 

' "  While  the  most  faulty  have  every  encourage- 
ment to  amend,  the  more  innocent  soul  will  be  eup- 
porled  with  still  sweeter  consolations  under  all  iu 
esperience  of  human  infirmities ;  supported  by  the 
gladdening  assurances  that  every  sincere  endeavoiu 
to  outgrow  them,  shall  be  assisted,  accepted,  and  re- 
warded. To  such  a  one  the  lowest  self-abasement 
is  but  a  deep-laid  foundation  for  the  most  elevated 
hopes ;  since  they  who  faithfully  examine  and  ac- 
knowledge what  they  are,  shall  be  enabled  undern; 
conduct  to  become  what  they  desire.  The  Christian 
and  the  hero  are  inseparable ;  and  to  the  aspirinE! 
of  unassuming  trust,  and  filial  confidence,  are  set  no 
bounds.  To  him  who  is  animated  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining approbation  from  the  Sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse, no  difficulty  is  insurmountable.  Secure  in  ihia 
pursuit  of  every  needful  aid,  his  conflict  with  the 
severest  pains  and  trials,  is  little  more  than  the  vigo- 
rous exercise  of  a  mind  in  health.  His  patient  a& 
pendance  on  that  Providence  which  looks  througl 
all  eternity,  his  silent  resignation,  his  ready  accom- 
modation of  his  thoughts  and  behaviour  to  his  in- 
scrutable ways,  is  at  once  the  most  excellent  sort  ol 
self-denial,  and  a  source  of  the  moat  exalted  trans- 
ports. Society  is  the  true  sphere  of  human  virtue 
In  social,  active  life,  difficulties  will  perpetually  bi 
met  with:  restraints  of  many  kinds  will  be  necessary 
and  studying  to  behave  right  in  respect  of  these,  ii 
a  discipline  of  the  human  heart,  useful  to  others,  aii< 
improving  to  itself.  Suffering  is  no  duty,  but  wher 
it  IS  necessary  to  avoid  guilt,  or  to  do  good ;  nc 
pleasure  a  crime,  but  where  it  atrengtliens  the  influ 
ence  of  bad  inclinations,  or  lessens  the  generous  ac 
tivity  of  virtue.  The  happiness  allotted  to  man  ii 
liis  present  stale,  is  indeed  faint  and  low,  comparei 
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with  his  immortal  prospects,  and  noble  capacities ; 
but  yet  whatever  portion  of  it  the  distributmg  hand 
of  Hearen  offers  to  each  indTvidual,  is  a  needful  sop- 
fori  and  refreshment  for  the  present  moment,  so  mv 
a.  it  may  not  hinder  the  attaining  of  hi»  final  desti- 
nation. 

'**  Ketum  then  with  me  from  continual  misery  to 
moderate  enjoyment,  and  grateful  alacrity.  Return 
from  th*  contracted  views  of  solitude  to  the  proper 
duties  of  a  relative  and  dependant  being.  Religion 
is  notconfibed  to  cells  and  closets,  nor  restrained  to 
sullen  retirement.-  These  are  the  gloomy  doctrines 
of  Superstition,  by  which  she  endeavours  to  break 
those  chains  of  benevolence  and  socml  affection,  that 
Knk  tibe  welfare  of  every  particular  with  that  of  the 
whole.  Remember  that  the  greatest  honour  you 
can  pay  to  the  Author  or  your  being  is  by  such 
a>cheenul  behaviour,  as  discovers  a  mind  satisfied 
with  his  dispensations.'* 

.  *  Here  my  preceptress  paused,  and  I  was  going  to 
express  my  acknowledgments  for  her  discourse,  when 
a  ring  of  bells  from  the  neighbouring  village,  and  a 
i^ew-risen  sun  darting  his  beams  through  my  win- 
dows^ awakened  me. 

i  am,  yours»  &c.' 
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*H«rif  f**yla^n  ylynrai  o-etrvftAf 
'Orcty  yvini  9^  iv^  fjth  iiiy^<rrarT^,  • 
nTv  y  tj^i*  ukrta, ^£ubxp. 

This  is  the  chief  felicity  of  liie, . 

That  concord  smile  on  the  connnhial  bed; 

Bat  now  'tis  hatred  all : — 

*To  THE  Rambler. 
« SIR, 

*  Though,  in  the  dissertations  which  you  have  dves 
us  on  marriage,  very  just  cautions  are  laid  down 
against  the  common  causes  of  infelicity,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  having,  in  that  important  choice,  the  first 
regard  to  virtue,  is  carefully  inculcated ;'  yet  I  can- 
not think  the  subject  so  much  exhausted,  but  that  a 
little  reflection  would  present  to  the  mind  many 
questions,  in  the  discussion  of  which  great  nimibers 
are  interested,  and  many  precepts  which  deserve  to 
be  more  particularly  and  forcibly  impressed. 

*  You  seem,  like  most  of  the  writers  that  have 
gone  before  you,  to  have  allowed,  as  an  uncontested 
principle,  that  marriage  is  generally  unhappy :  but  I 
know  not  whether  a  man  who  professes  to  think  for 
himself  and  concludes  from  his  own  observations, 
does  not  depart  from  his  character  when  he  follows 
the  crowd  thus  implicitly,  and  receives  maxims  vnth- 
out  recalling  them  to  a  new  examination,  espedally 
when  they  comprise  so  wide  a  circuit  of  life,  and  in- 
clude such  variety  of  circumstances.     As  I  have  an 
equal  right  with  others  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  ob- 
jects about  me,  and  a  better  title  to  determine  con- 
cerning that  state  which  I  have  tried,  than  many 
who  talk  of  it  without  experience,  I  am  unwilling  to 
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Qai&vfiiiiX  c«  dsiackvfiii;  audi  1  !■>  ifairil 
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of  lEcrescdoL  esEKsace  ane  hnrv  «Md  CttSK 
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t  tiiej  cezsssze  thnnsehvs  lor  die  iadiscr^^ 
diGioe,  b  not  m  ssffidtat  piaof  Am  ilwy 
08€ii  in,  since  we  see  the  sune  dnoonieM  ii 
ther  part  of  life  vhidi  ve  cannot  chnn^. 
le  with  almost  any  man,  grown  old  in  a  pro* 
and  you  will  find  him  regietdng  that  he  did 
7  into  some  different  course,  to  which  he  too 
Is  his  genias  better  adapted,  or  in  which  he 
rs  that  wealth  and  honour  are  more  easily 
I.  "  The  merchant,*'  says  Horace,  ^*  envies 
lier,  and  the  soldier  recounts  the  felicity  of 
rchant;  the  lawyer,  when  his  clients  harass 
lis  out  for  the  quiet  of  the  countijniin 
ntryman,  when  business  calls  him  ^ 
US  that  there  is  no  happness  but  uok 
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Itmet  wod  crowds."    Ereiy  nan  lecoonts  tlie  ii 
TesumoQS  of  his  own  stalioa,  and  thinks  thoseofi 
oiibcr  leas  becsBse  be  has  not  1^  them.    Urns 
married  praise  the  ease  and  fireedom  of  a  single  il 
and  the  sinele  ^  to  marriase  from  the  weaiinesii 
sojtcae.    From  ail  our  obsenations  we  may 
wi'Ji  certainiT.  that  miserv  is  the  k>t  of  man,  V^] 
cannot  discover  in  what  pardcolar  conditioii  it  will 
find  moft  alleriatioihs ;  or  whether  all  external  a[K 
pendages  are  not,  as  we  use  dbem,  the  canses  eitlMr 
of  good  or  ill.  -    ■     •  s; 

'  Whoever  feels  great  pain,  natanlly  hopes  for  Sam  \ 
from  change  of  posture;  he  dianges  it,  and  fiaflk  ] 
himself  equally  tormented :  and  of  the  same  Uai  ' 
are  the  expedients  by  which  we  endeaToor  to  obfitii 
or  elude  those  uneasinesses,  to  which  mortality  irift 
always.be  subject    It  is  not  likely  that  the  knaniti. 
state  is  eminently  miserable,  since  we  aee  audi  nma^ 
bers,  whom  the  death  of  their  partnoa  has  set  ftea 
from  it,  entering  it  again. 

^  Wives  and  husbands  are,  indeed,  incessantly  com- 
plaining of  each  other ;  and  there  would  be  reasoa 
for  imagining  that  almost  every  house  was  infested 
with  perverseness  or  oppression  beyond  human  suf-^ 
ferance,  did  we  not  know  upon  how  small  occasioit 
some  minds  burst  out  into  lamentations  and  le- 
proaches,  and  how  naturally  every  animal  revenges 
his  pain  upon  those  who  happen  to  be  near,,  without 
any  nice  examination  of  its  cause.     We  are  alwayi 
willing  to  fancy  ourselves  within  a  little  of  happinesiy 
and  when,  with  repeated  efforts,  we  cannot  reach  itr 
persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  intercepted  by  an  ill'^ 
paired  mate,  since,  if  we  could  find  any  other  obstai^ 
cle,  it  would  be  our  own  fault  that  it  was  not  removed- 

*  Anatomists  have  often  remarked,  that  though  oiif 
diseases  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  severe,  yet^ 
when  we  inquire  into  the  structure  of  the  body,  Act 
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lemess  of  some  parts,  the  minitteness  of  others, 
the  immense  miihiplicity  of  animal  fHnctions, 
mast  concur  to  iHehealthfni  and  vigorous  feser- 
bf  ^t  our  powsra,  thbre  appears  reiison  to  won- 
ialhei  that  we  are  preserved  bo  long,  than  that 
jenah  so  soon ;  And  that'  our  frame  sifbsists  for 
igle  day,  or  hour,  witlioyt  disorder,  rather  than 
'itsliouldbe  broken  or  obstructed  by  violence  of 
dents,  or  length  of  time. 

The  same  teflectionarises  in  my  mind,  upon  ob- 
attoB  of  the  manner  in  vfliich  marriage  ts  fre- 
itly  contracted.  When  1  see  the  avuricions  and 
ty  taking  companions  to  their  tables,  and  their 
I,  without  any  inquiry,  but  after  farms  and  mo- 
;  or  the  giddy  and  thoughtless  uniting  themaelves 
life  to  those  whom'  they  have  seen  only  by  the 
t  of  tapers  at  4  ball ;  when  parents  make  articles 
their  children,  without  inquiring  after  their  con- 
t :  when  some  marry  for  heirs  to  disappoint  their 
r.hers,  and  others  throw  themselves  into  l!he  armi 
hose  whom  they  do  not  love,  because  they  found 
mselvts  rejected -where  they  were  more  solicitous 
>lease  :  when  some  marry  because  their  servants 
at  them,  some  bfecaase  they  squander  their  own 
ley,  some  becaUie  (heir  houses  are  pestered  with 
iJ>any^  some  because  they  will  Rve  like  other  peo- 
I  and  some  only  because  they  are  sick  of  them- 
'es ;  I  am  not  so  much  inclined  to  wonder  that 
niage  is  sometimes  unhappy,  as  that  it  appears 
little  loaded  witli  calamity  ;  and  cannot  but  con- 
de  that  society  has  something  in  itself  eminently 
eeable  to  human  nature,  when  I  find  its  pleasures 
great,  that  even  the  ill  choice  of  a  companion  can 
dly  overbalance  tbi?ni. 

By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Muscovites,  the  men 

'     omen  never  saw  each  other  till  they  were  joined 

d  the  power  of  parting.     It  may  be  suspected 


rtbat  b;  this  method  many  unsuitable  inatch(?s  wewl 
I  produced.and  many  tempers  associated  that  were  nixl 

Sualified  to  give  pleasure  to  each  other.     Yet,  per-lr. 
apg,  among  a  people  so  little  delicnte,  where  ihel 
B^ucity  of  gratihcatioDS,  and  tlie  uniformity  of  life,  I 

■  gave  no  opportunity  for  imagination  to  interpose  ill  I 
I  objections,  there  was  not  much  danger  of  capricious  I 
B^slike,  and  while  they  felt  neither  cold  nor  hunget,  I 
l.tiiey  might  live  quietly  together,  without  any  thouglit  I 
B«f  the  defects  of  one  another.  1 
f  'Amongst  us,  whom  knowledge  has  madeuice.and  1 
f  tiHuence  wanton,  there  are,  indeed,  more  caulioni  1 
I  requisite  tosecuretcanquillity;  andyet,ifweobKene  ' 
I  tiie  manner  in  which  those  conveise,whohave  singed  i 
I  out  each  other  for  marriage,  we  shall,  perhaps,  not 

I  think  that  the  Russians  lost  much  by  their  restrainL 
I  For  the  whole  endeavour  of  both  parries,  during  tbe 
I  time  of  courtship,  is  to  hinder  themselves  from  being 
I  known,  and  to  disguise  their  natural  temper,  and  real 
desires,  in  hypocritical  imitation,  studied  compliance, 
I  and  conrinued  affectation.  Prom  the  time  that  then 
1  love  is  avowed,  neither  sees  the  other  but  in  a.mask, 
I  and.  the  cheat  Is  managed  often  on  both  sides  witb  so 
L  much  art,' and  discovered  afterward  witb  so  much 
I  abruptness,  that  each  has  reason  to  suspect  thatsome 
I  txans formation  has  happened  on  the  wedding-night, 
I  and  that  by  a  strange  imposture,  one  hat>  been 
I  courted  and OBOthei  married. 

I  '  I  desire  you,  therefore,  Mr.  Rambler,  to  queBtjOQ 
I  all  who  shall  hereafter  come  to  you  with  matrimonial 
I  complaints,  concerning  theii  behaviour  in  the  time 
L  of  courlfihip,  and  inform  tliem  tliat  they  are  neither 
I  to  wonder  nor  repine,  wheu  a  contract  beguti  wi^ 

■  £aud  has  ended  in  disappointment.  jmI^I 
I                                                                             1  aiUr^^^H 
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^-    N**  46.     SATURDAY,  AUGUST  2.3,  17.^). 


.1 


-Genas,  et  proavos,  cC  qac  non  fcct.-n':*  I{rii, 


IS 


s-:^ 


Vix  ea  nostra  vogo. — Ovid. 

Nought  from  my  liirth  or  aocntora  I  djim  : 
All  is  my  own,  my  bonour  and  my  ihaoe. 

-  *  To  THE  Rambler. 

•SIR, 
*  Since  I  find  that  you  have  paid  so  much  iKzarA  to 
'       my  complaints  as  to  puhlish  them,  I  am  incline  bj 
▼aaity,  or  gratitude,  to  continue  oar  correspondence:; 
and  ijodeed,  without  either  of  these  motiTes,  am  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  write,  for  I  am  not  accustomrrd 
^^    to  keep  in  any  thing  that  swells  my  hesirt,  and  har^; 
\  j^    here  none  with  whom  I  can  freely  convfj'ae.     While 
ijg,    I  am  thus  employed,  some  tedious  hours  will  slip 
[^    away,  and  when  I  return  to  watch  the  clo^.-k,  I  shall 
%^    Bnd  that  I  have  disburdened  myself  of  part  of  the  day. 
I  a        *  You  perceive  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  write  with 
ri     Qiuch  consideration  of  any  thing  but  my  own  conve- 
iiience;  and  not  to  conceal  from  you  my  real  senti- 
ments, the  little  time  which  I  have  spent^  against  my 
'^iU,  in  solitary  meditation,  has  not  much  contributeri 
^o  my  veneration  for  authors.     I  have  now  sufficient 
Reason  to  suspect  that,  with  all  your  splendid  profes- 
sions of  wisdom,  and  seeming  regard  for  truth,  you 
^ave  very  little  sincerity ;  that  you  either  ny rite  what 
you  do  not  think,  and  willingly  impose  upon  man- 
kind, or  that  you  take  no  care  to  think  right,  but 
"^^hilfe  you  set  yourselves  up  as  guides,  mislead  your 
feUowers  by  credulity  or  negligence  ;  that  you  pro- 
duce to  the  public  whatever  notions  you  can  spe- 
^iiously  maintain',  or  elegantly  express,  without  in- 
quiring whether  they  are  just;  and  transcribe  b 
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ditary  falsehoods  from  old  authors  perhaps  as  i^ 
rant  and  careless  as  yourselves. 

*  You  may  perhaps  wonder  that  I  express  m] 
with  so  much  acrimony  on  a  question  in  which  womc 
are  supposed  to  have  very  little  interest ;  and  youai 
likely  enough,  for  I  have  seen  many  instances  off 
sauciness  of  scholars,  to  tell  me,  that  I  am  more  pi 
perly  employed  in  playing  with  my  kittens,  than  m 
giving  myself  airs  of  criticism,  and  censuring  tha 
learned.  But  you  are  mistaken,  if  you  imagine  that! 
am  to  be  intimidated  by  your  contempt,  or  silenced 
by  your  reproofs.  As  I  read,  I  have  a  right  to  judge.) 
as  I  am  injured,  I  have  a  right  to  complain ;  and 
these  privileges,  which  I  have  purchased  at  so  dear  a 
rate,  I  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  resign. 

'To  read  has,  indeed,  never  been  my  business; 
but  as  there  are  hours  of  leisure  in  the  most  active 
life,  I  have  passed  the  superfluities  of  time,  whidr 
the  diversions  of  the  town  left  upon  my  haiids,  in 
turning  over  a  large  collection  of  tragedies  and  ro- 
mances, where,  amongst  other  sentiments,  common 
to  all  authors  of  this  class,  I  have  found  almost  every 
page  filled  with  the  charms  and  happiness  of  a  coun- 
try life ;  that  life  to  which  every  statesman  in  the 
highest  elevation  of  his  prosperity  is  contriving  to  re- 
tire ;  that  life  to  which  every  tragic  heroine,  in  some 
scene  or  other,  wishes  to  have  been  born,  and  which 
is  represented  as  a  certain  refuge  from  folly,  from 
anxiety,  from  passion,  and  from  guilt. 

'  It  was  impossible  to  read  so  many  passionate  ex- 
clamations, and  soothing  descriptions,  without  feel- 
ing some  desire  to  enjoy  the  state  in  which  all  this 
felicity  was  to  be  enjoyed;  and  therefore  I  received 
with  rapture  the  invitation  of  my  good  aunt,  and  ex- 
pected that  by  some  unknown  influence  I  should  find 
all  hopes  and  fears,  jealousies  and  competitions,  va- 
nish from  my  heart  upon  my  first  aniyal  at  the  seats 
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:ence  and  tranquillity:  that  I  should  sleep  ill 
.  bowers,  and  wander  in  elysian  gardens,  where 
1  meet  with  nothing  but  the  souness  of  bene- 
,  the  candour  of  simplicity,  and  the  cheerftil- 
content;  where  I  should  see  reason  exerting 
ereignty  over  lifci  without  afiy  interruption 
vy,  avarice,  or  ambition,  and  every  day  pass- 
nch  a  manner  as  the  severest  wisdom  should 

3,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  tell  yon  I  expected,  and 
eid  by  a  hundred  authors  been  taught  to  ex- 
By  this  expectation  1  was  led  hither,  and  here 
n  perpetual  uneasiness,  without  any  other 
.  than  that  of  hoping  to  return  to  London, 
ring,  sinc^  I  wrote  my  former  letter,  been 
by  the  mere  necessity  of  escaping  from  abso- 
ctivity,  to  make  myself  more  acquainted  with 
Irs  and  inhabitants  of  this  place,  I  am  now  no 
djx  absolute  stranger  to  rural  conversation  and 
ments,  but  am  far  from  discovering  in  them 
nocence  or  wisdom,  than  in  the  sentiments  or 
:  of  those  with  whom  I  have  passed  more 
I  and  more  fashionable  hours. 
I  common  to  reproach  the  tea-table,  and  the 
ith  giving  opportunities  and  encouragement 
dal.    I  cannot  wholly  clear  them  from  the 

but  must,  however,  observe,  in  favour  ofthe 
prattlers,  that,  if  not  by  principle,  we  are  at 
f  accident,  less  guilty  of  defamation  than  the 
'  ladies.  For  having  greater  nutnbers  to  ob^ 
id  censure,  we  are  commonly  content  to  charge 
ily  with  their  own  faults  or  follies,  and  seldom 
y  to  malevolence,but  such  as  arises  from  some 
tr  affront,  real  or  imaginary,  offered  to  our- 

But  in  these  distant  provinces,  where  the 
imilies  inhabit  the  same  houses  from  age  to 
^  transmit  and  recount  the  faults  of  a  whole 
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succession.  I  have  been  informed  how  every  estati 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  originally  got;  and  find 
if  I  may  credit  the  accounts  given  me,  that  there  i 
not  a  smgle  acre  in  the  hands  of  the  right  owner, 
have  been  told  of  intrigues  between  beaux  and  toast 
that  have  been  now  three  centuries  in  their  qui( 
graves,  and  am  often  entertained  with  tradition; 
scandal  on  persons  of  whose  names  there  would  haii 
been  no  remembrance, had  they  not  committed  som( 
what  that  might  disgrace  their  descendants. 

*  In  one  of  my  visits  I  happened  to  commend  tl 
air  and  dignity  of  a  young  lady,  who  had  just  le 
the  company;  upon  which  two  grave  matrons  looke 
with  great  slyness  at  each. other,  and  the  elder  askc 
me  whether.  I  had  ever  seen  the  picture  of  Henry  tl 
Eighth.  You  may  imagine  that  I  did  not  immediate! 
perceive  the  propriebr  of  the  question ;  but  after  ha^ 
ing  waited  a  wmle  K)r  information,  I  was  told  th; 
the  lady's  grandmother  had  a  great-great- grandmi 
ther  that  was  an  attendant  on  Anna  Bullen,  andsu] 
posed  to  have  been  too  much  a  favourite  of  thekmi 

*  If  once  there  happens  a  quarrel  between  the  prii 
cipal  persons  of  two  families,  the  malignity  is  €on1 
nued  without  end,  and  it  is  common  for  old  maids 
fall  out  about  some  election,  in  which  their  grandf 
thers  were  competitors ;  the  heart-burnings  of  tl 
civil  war  are  not  yet  extinguished;  there  are  two  f 
milies  in  the  neighbourhood  who  have  destroyed  eac 
other's  game  from  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary;  ai 
when  an  account  came  of  an  inundation,  which  hi 
injured  the  plantations  of  a  worthy  gentleman,  oi 
of  the  heareraremarked,  with  exultation,  that  he  migl 
now  have  some  notion  of  the  ravages  committed  I 
his  ancestors  in  their  retreat  from  Bosworth. 

'  Thus  malice  and  hatred  descend  here  with  anii 
heritance,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  versed  i 
history,  that  the  various  factions  of  this  county  ms 
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iderstood.  Tou  cannot  expect  to  be  on  good 
I  with  families  who  are  resolved  to  love  notning 
}mmon;  and,  in  selecting  your  intimates,  you 
perhaps  to  consider  which  party  you  most  favour 
e  bsurons'  war.  I  have  often  lost  the  good  opl- 
of  my  aunt's  visitants,  by  confounding  the  m- 
tsof  York  and  Lancaster,  and  was  once  censured 
tting  silent  when  William  Rnfus  was  called  a 
t.  I  have,  however,  now  thrown  aside  all  pre- 
s  to  circumspection,  for  I  find  it  impossible  in 
ban  seven  years  to  learn  all  the  requisite  cau- 
At  London,  if  you  know  your  company,  and 
parents,  you  are  safe;  but  you  are  here  sus. 
d.  of  alluding  to  the  slips  of  great-grandmothers, 
)f  reviving  contests  which  were  decided  in  ar- 

by  the  redoubted  knights  of  ancient  times.  I 
,  therefore,  that  you  will  not  condemn  my  im- 
ace,  if  I  am  weary  of  attending  where  nothing 
*e  learned,  and  of  quarrelling  wnere  there  is  no- 

to  contest,  and  that  you  will  contribute  to  di- 
me while  I  stay  here  by  some  facetious-. per- 
mce.  I  am,  Sir, 

EUPHELIA.' 
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Quauquam  liis-solatiis  acquiescani,  debilitoret  frangor  e^emilU 
humanitatc,  quae  lue,  ut  hoc  ipsum  perraitterem,  indaxit  N(m 
idcd  taroen  velim  durior  fieri  :  nee  ignoro  alios  huJusmodicasM 
nihil  aiuf^ius  vocare  quani' damnum ;  eoque  sibi  magiios  hoou- 
neii  et  sapientes  videri.  Qui  an  inagni  sapientesaue  sint,  nescio: 
buuiines  uon  suut.  Hominis  est  enim  laffici .  dolore,  qeutire : 
resistere  tamcD,  ftt  soliitia  admittere;  non  solaliis  non  egere. 

Plik. 

These  proceedings  have  afforded  roe  some  comfort  in  my  dis- 
tress ;  nbtwilhstanding  which,  I  am  still  dispirited,  aad  un- 
hinged by  the  same  motives  of  humanity  that  induced  me  to 
graut  such  indulgence*  However,  I  by  no  means  wish  to 
become  less  susceptible  of  tenderness.  I  know  thesekinidof 
misfortunes  would  be  estimated  by  other  persons  only  as  com- 
mon losses,  and  from  such  sensations  they  would  conceive  them- 
selves great  and  wise  men.  I  shall  not  determine  either  theit 
greatness  or  their  wisdom ;  but  I  am  certain  tliey  have  nobo* 
inanity.  It  is  the  part  of  a  man  to  be  a^ccted  witfi  grief,  to 
feel  sorrow,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  to  resist  it,  ahd  to  ad 
mit  of  comfort. — Earl  of  Orrbry. 

I 

Of  the  passions.. with  which  the  mind  of  man  is  agi 
tated,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  naturally  hastei 
towards  their  own  extinction,  by  inciting  and  quicken 
ing  the  attainment  of  their  objects.  Thus  fear  urge 
our  flight,  and  desire  animates  our  progress:  and  i 
tliere  are  some  which,  perhaps,  may  be  indulged  til 
they  ou^tgrow  the  good  appropriated  to  their  satisfac 
tion,  ajs  it  is  frequently  observed  of  avarice  and  ambi 
tion,  yet  their  immediate  tendency  is  to  some  mean 
of  haxyslness  really  existing,  and  generally  within  th< 
pros^Dt  The  miser  always  imagines  that  there  is  i 
certain jsum  that  will  fill  his  heart  to  the  brim;  am 
every  j^mjbitious  man,  like  King  Pyrrhus,  has  an  ac 
quisitlbp  in  his  thoughts  that  is  to  terminate  his  la 
hours,  .after  which  he  shall  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  ii 
ease  dr  gaiety,  in  repose  or  devotion. 
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Sorrow  is  perhaps  the  only  afecti^of  the  breaat 
hat  can  be  excepted  from  this:geiier<|l  feqaarkt  ami 
t  therefore  deserves  the  particohur  attaation  of  those 
vho  have  afuiumed  the  ardiioiuiprpviiice  pf  preserv- 
thff  the  balance  of  the  mental  constitution*  The 
omer  jpassioDS  are  diseases  imteedi  but  they  necessa- 
iily  direct  us  to  their  proper  .i^ure.  A  man  at  once 
feds  the  pain,  and  knows  the  medicine,'  to  which  he 
ii  carried  .with  gre^t^r  haste,  aa  the  evil  which  re- 
quires it  is  more  e^cruci^tingv  uid  .cures  himsdf  by 
uneixing  instinct,  as  tbe  wounded,  stags  of  Crete, 
are  related  by  JEiiaxt  to  have  recourse  to  vulnerary 
heibs*  But  for  sorrow  there  is  no  .remedy  provided 
by  nature :  it  is  often  occasioned  by  accidents  irre- 
parable, and  dwells  npon  o^eetf^  tmit  have  lost  or 
chang^  t^ir  exjstence ;  -it  rjsquires  what  it  cannot 
&ope,  mja^  ibid  laws  of  .t)ie  universe  should  be  re- 
pelled,;; (that  th^  d^  .dbM>uld.  return,  or  the  past 
should  l^B  ireccill^d.  m    :     • 

SoiTpw  is,  not  that  regret  for  negligence  or  error 
rbJch  jmay  a9imate  us  to  ffitiire^  cfllre  or  activity,  or 
hat  i;epentaoc^  of  criines  for  which,  however  i^reyo- 
able,  /oat  Creator  has  ^mi9ed  to  accept  it  as  an 
tonement ;  ^e  paui  whic^  arises  fr«Hn  thes6  causes 
tag  verv  salutary  effects,  and  i$  ev^  hour  ezteiiuat- 
(ig  itself  by  the  reparatipa  of  those  miscarriages  that 
•roduce  it.  Sorrow  is  properlv  that  state  of  the 
(luid  in  which  our  desires  •  are  .&i;ed  upon  the  past, 
without  looking  forward  to  the  future,  an  incessant 
nnh  that  something  were  otherwisje  than  it  has  been, 
.  tormenting  and  harassing  want  of  some  enjoyment 
ir  possession  whicl^  we  havelost>  andwhich'no  j^ndea- 
'ours  can  pQS8J||t>ly  regaif ..  .Into  aucb  anguish  man^ 
mve  .i^M^  upon  sQ«ie  sudden  diminutiont  of  their, 
brtune,  an  unexpected  U^fit  of  ^hueir  neputatiop,  or 
the  loss  of  children,  or  of  friends.  They  bave  suf- 
Tcred  all  sensibility  of  pleasure  to  be  destroyed  by  a{ 


t.ftiagle  blow,  have  given  up  for  ever  tlie  hopes  of  suh- 
l-feCituting  any  other  object  in  the  room  of  that  whicli 
■•tbey  lament,  resigned  their  lives  to  glouio  and  da- 
I  flpondency,  aad  worn  theniaelved  out  in  unavailing 

"et  so  much  is  this  passion  the  natural  conse- 
ice  of  tenderness  and  endearment,  that,  however 
J  painful  and  however  useless,  it  is  justly  reproachful 
I  not  to  fee!  it  on  some  occasions  ;  and  so  widely  and 
I  constantly  has  it  always  prevailed,  that  the  laws  of 
I'iome  nations.'and  the  customs  of  others, have  limited 
a  lime  for  the  external  appearances  of  grief  caused 
I  hy  the  dissoludou  of  close  alliances,  and  the  breach 
I  of  domestic  union. 

seems  determined,  by  the  g^eneral  suflrage  of 
I  mankind,  that  sorrow  is  to  a  certain  point  laudable, 
1  as  the  nffspring  of  love,  or  at  least  pardonable  as  the 
I  affett  of  weakness  ;  but  that  it  ought  not  to  be  Buf' 
I  fered  to  increase  by  indulgence,  but  must  give  way, 
I' after  a  stated  time,  to  social  duties,  and  the  common 
I  avocations  of  life.     It  is  at  first  unavoidable,  and 
■  therefore  must  be  allowed,  whether  with  or  without 
lour  choice  ;  it  may  afterward  be  admitted  as  a  de- 
ft eent  and  affectionate  testimony  of  kindness  and  es' 
I  teem ;    something-  will  be  extorted  by  nature,  and 
something  may  be  given  to  the  world.     But  all  be- 
yond the  bursts  of  passion,  or  the  forms  of  solemnity, 
is  not  only  useless,  but  culpable ;  for  we  have  no 
right  to  sacrifice  to  the  vain  longings  of  affection, 
1  that  time  which  Providence  allows  us  for  the  task 
\  of  our  station. 

Yetit  too  often  happens  that  sorrow,  thus  lawfully 
K-^ntering,  gains  such  a  firm  possession  of  the  mind, 
I'&at  it  is  not  afterward  to  be  ejected  ;  the  raoumful 
L  ideas,  first  violently  impressed,  and  afterward  will' 
fcnglv  received,  so  much  engross  the  attention,  as  tP 
^predominate  in  every  thought,  to  darken  gaiety, 
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perplex  ntiocioation.  An  habitual  siadiieM  seues 
i^n  tbe  aoul^  and  the  faculties  are-  chained  to  a 
nngle  object,  whi^h  can  never  be  contemplated^  but 
wlSk  hopeleiB  uneasinesf  • 

From  this  state  of  dejection  it  is  very  difficult  to 
rise  to  cheerfolness  and  uacrity ;  and,  therefore,  mapv 
vbo  have  laid  jdown  rules  of  intellectoal' healthy  think 
preservattvea  easier  than  remedies,  and  teaoh  us  not 
to  trust  ourselves  with  favourite  CRJoymentSy  not  to 
ioduIgQ  the  luxury  of  fondness,  but  to  keep  our  minds 
always  suspeonded  in  such  indlfierepi^e,  that  we  knay 
cbange  the  objects  about  us  without  emotion. 

An  exact  compliiMM^  with  this  ride,  •  m^ht,  per- 
luips,  contribute  to  tranquillity,  bpt  surelv  it  would 
flever  produipe  haraintess.  He  that  regards  none  so 
i&och  as  to.  be  atraid  of  losing  them,  most  live  for 
ever  without  the  gentle  pleasures  of  sympathy  and 
kMifidence;  he  must  feel  no  melting  fondness,  no 
irarmth  of  benevolence,  nor  any  pf  those,  honest  joys 
^hich  nature  annexes  to  the  power  of  pleasing.  And 
18  no  man  can  justly  claim  moi:e  tenderness  than  be 
laysr.^  must  forfeit,  his  fhare  in  that  ofBcipos  and 
vatchful  kindness  which  love  pnly  can  diictate,  and 
hose  icBvent  endearments  by  whicb  love  only  can 
often  life.  He  may  justly  tie  overlooked  and  neg- 
ected  by  such  as  have  mcMre.-yrarmth  in  their  heart; 
or  who  would  be  the  friend  of  him,  whom,  .with 
whatever  asiuduity  he  may  be  cocvted;  and  with  what- 
3yer  services  obl^ed,  his  principles  will  not  sufier  to 
mike  equal  returns,  and  who^  when  you  have  ex- 
biausted  all  t^  instances  of  good-wilf,  can  only  be 
prevailed  on  not.to  be  an  enemy  ? 

An  attempt  to  preserve  life  in  a  state  of  neutrally 
and  indifference,  is  unreasoi^able  and  vain.  If  by  ex- 
cluding joy  we  could  shut  out  grief>  the  schome  would 
deserve  very  serious  attention ;  but  since,  however 
we  may  debar  ourselves  from  happiness,  misery  will 
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find  its  way  at  many  inlets,  and  the  assaults  of  i 
will  force  bur  regard,  though  we  may  withhold 
from  the  invitations  of  pleasure,  we  may  surely 
deavour  to  raise  life  above  the  middle  point  of  apadij 
at  one  time,  since  it  will  necessarily  sink  below  ital 
another. 

But  though  it  cannot  be  reasonable  not  to  gaii 
happiness  for  fear  of  losing  it,  yet  it  must  be  OBon- 
fessed,  that  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  of  posses- 
sion, will  be  for  some  time  our  sorrow  for  the  loss; 
it  is  therefore  the  province  of  the  moralist  to  inquire 
whether  such  pains  may  not  quickly  give  way  to 
mitigation.  Some  have  tnought  that  the  most  certain 
way  to  clear  the  heart  from  its  embarrassment,  is  to 
drag  it  by  force  into  scenes  of  merriment.  Others 
imagine,  that  such  a  transition  is  too  violent,  and  re- 
commend rather  to  sooth  it  into  tranquillity,  by  mak- 
ing it  acquainted  with  miseries  more  dreadful  and 
afflictive,  and  diverting  to  the  calamities  of  others  the 
regard  which  we  are  inclined  to  fix  too  closely  upon 
our  own  misfortunes. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  either  of  those  reme- 
dies will  be  sufficiently  powerful.  The  efficacy  of 
mirth  it  is  not  always  easy  to  try,  and  the  indulgence 
of  melancholy  may  be  suspected  to  be  one  of  those 
medicines  which  will  destroy,  if  it  happens  not  to 
cure. 

The  safe  and  general  antidote  against  sorrow,  is 
employment.  It  is  commonly  observed,  that  among 
soldiers  and  seamen,  though  there  is  much  kindness 
there  is  little  grief ;  they  see  their  friend  fall  withou 
any  of  that  lamentation  which  is  indulged  in  securit 
and  idleness,  because  they  have  no  leisure  to  span 
from  the  care  of  themselves ;  and  whoever  shall  kce] 
his  thoughts  equally  busy,  will  find  himself  equall; 
unaffected  with  irretrievable  losses. 

Time  is  observed  generally  to  wear  out  sorrow,  ant 
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effects  might  doubtless  be  accelerated  by  qoiok- 
B^  the  successioDy  and  enlargbg  the  variety  of 
ects. 

Si  tempore  longo 
Leniri  potent  lactus,  tu  sperne  raorari : 
Qui  sapiet,  sibi  tempus  ent Groti  us. 

Tis  long  ere  time  can  mitigate  jour  srief; 

To  wbdom  fly,  slie  quickly  brings  reUef. — F.  Lbwis. 

Sorrow  is  a  kind  of  rust  of  the  soul,  which  every 
w  idea  contributes  in  its  passage  to  scour  away, 
is  the  putrefaction  of  stagnant  life,  and  is  reme- 
d  by  exercise  and  motion. 
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Non  est  vivere,  sed  valere,  yita. — Mart. 

E^r  life  is  not  to  live^  but  to  be  well. — Elphinston. 

ON 6  the  innumerable  follies  by  which  we  lay  up 
>ur  youth  repentance  and  remorse  for  the  sue- 
iing  part  of  our  lives,  there  is  scarce  any  against 
ch  warnings  are  of  less  efficacy,  than  the  neglect 
health.  When  the  springs  of  motion  are  yet 
ttic,  when  the  heart  bounds  with  vigour,  and  the 
sparkles  with  spirit,  it  i^  with  difficulty  that  we 
taught  to  conceive  the  imbecility  that  every  hour 
ringing  upon  us,  or  to  imagine  that  the  nerves 
ch  are  now  braced  with  so  much  strength,  and 
limbs  which  play  with  so  much  activity,  will  lose 
their  power  under  the  gripe  of  time,  relax  vrith 
Qbness,  and  totter  with  debility.  ^ 
To  the  arguments  which  have  been  used  against 
iplaints  under  the  miseries  of  life,  the  philoso- 
rs  have,  I  think;  forgot  to  add  the  incredulity  '^^ 
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those  to  whom  we  recount  our  sufferings.  But  if 
the  purpose  of  lamentation  be  to  excite  pity,  it  it 
surely  superfluous  for  age  and  weakness  to  tell  their 
plaintive  stories ;  for  pity  pre-supposes  sympathy, 
and  a  little  attention  will  shew  them,  that  those  who 
do  not  feel  pain,  seldom  think  that  it  is  felt ;  and  a 
short  recollection  will  inform  almost  every  man,  that 
he  is  only  repaid  the  insult  which  he  has  given, 
since  he  may  remember  how  often  he  has  mocked 
infirmity,  laughed  at  its  cautions,  and  censured  its 
impatience. 

The  valetudinarian  race  have  made  the  care  of 
health  ridiculous  by  suffering  it  to  prevail  over  all 
other  considerations,  as  the  miser  has  brought  fru- 
gality into  contempt,  by  permitting  the  love  of 
money  not  to  share,  but  to  engross  his  mind :  they 
both  err  alike,  by  confounding  the  means  with  the 
end ;  they  grasp  at  health  only  to  be  well,  as  at 
money  only  to  be  rich,  and  fqrget  that  every  terres- 
trial advantage  is  chiefly  valuable,  as  it  furnidbes 
abilities  for  the  exercise  of  virtue. 

Health  is,  indeed,  so  necessary  to  all  the  duties 
as  well  as  pleasures  of  life,  that  the  crime  of  sc^uatt' 
dering  it  is  equal  to  the  folly ;  and  he  that  for  i 
short  gratification  brings  weakness  and  diseases  upoi 
himself,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  a  few  years  passe< 
in  the  tumults  of  diversion  and  clamours  of 'merri 
ment,  condemns  the  maturer  and  more  experiencet 
part  of  his  life  to  the  chamber  and  the  couch,  ma; 
be  justly  reproached,  not  only  as  a  spendthrift  of  hi 
own  happiness,  but  as  a  robber  of  the  public ;  as 
wretch  that  has  voluntarily  diisqualified  himself  fo 
the  business  of  his  station,  aha  refused  that  pai 
which  Providence  assiems  him  in  the  s^eneral  task  c 
human  nature.  ^  , 

There  are  perhaps-  very  few;  conditions  more  t 
be  pitied  than  that  of  ah  active  and  elevated  mihi 
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curing  under  the  weight  of  a  distempered  body. 
i  time  of  such  a  man  is  always  spent  in  forming 
ernes,  which  a  change  of  wind  hinders  him  from 
eating ;  his  powers  fume  away  in  projects  and  in 
te,  and  the  day  of  action  never  arrives.  He  lies 
?n  delighted  with  the  thoughts  of  to-morrow, 
ases  his  ambition  with  the  fame  he  shall  acquire, 
his  benevolence  with  the  good  he  shall  confer, 
t  in  the  night  the  skies  are  overcast,  the  temper 
the  air  is  changed,  he  wakes  in  languor,  impati- 
;e,  and  distraction,  and  has  no  longer  any  wish 
:  for  ease,  nor  any  attention  but  to  misery.  It  may 
said  that  disease  generally  begins  that  equality 
ich  death  completes ;  the  distinctions  which  set 
i  man  so  much  above  another  are  very  little  per- 
ved  in  the  gloom  of  a  sick  chamber,  where  it  will 
vain  to  expect  entertainment  from  the  gay,  or  in- 
iction  from  the  wise ;  where  all  human  glory  is 
iterated,  the  wit  is  clouded,  the  reasoner  perplex- 
and  the  hero  subdued ;  where  the  highest  and 
^htest  of  mortal  beings  finds  nothing  left  him  but 
consciousness  of  innocence, 
rhere  is  among  the  fragments  of  the  Greek  poets 
bort  hymn  to  Health,  in  which  her  power  of  ex- 
ng  the  happiness  of  life,  of  heightening  the  gifts 
fortune,  and  adding  emoyment  to  possession,  is 
alcated  with  so  much  force  and  beauty,  that  no 
i,  who  has  ever  languished  under  the  discomforts 
I  infirmities  of  a  lingering  disease,  can  read  it 
hout  feeling  the  images  dance  in  his  heart,  and 
ling,  from  his  own  experience,  new  vigour  to  the 
h,  and,  from  his  own  imagination,  new  colours  to 
picture.  The  particular  occasion  of  this  little 
Dposition  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probable  'th^t 
t  author  had  been  sick,  and  in  the  fiist  raptures 
returning  vigour  addressed  Health  in  the  follow- 
j manner:—^  ' 

XIX  2  A 


m  * 
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Mf T^  cov  vaioifjLi 

To  Xiivofxivo*  ^wtSi^' 
Zu  }c  fxoi  v^o<p^on  Zuvotxoc  tiiC* 
El  yif  Ttc  q  •orXouTOV  y^P'C  %  TCxIan^, 

T«(  f  ulat/cAOVo?  r*  avo^d0<Bro(ff 

*H  if  TIC  aXX<t  df odtv  aifQ^eovoit  rfp^^C* 

Mirk  2iiOf  fxkxtu^A  *Tyina, 

TidiiXs  Trayra,  xm  XajUTrst  ^a^irm  sap* 

*  Health,  most  venerable  of  the  powers  of  Heaven! 
with  thee  may  the  remainiDg  part  of  ray  life  be 
passed,  nor  do  thou  refuse  to  bless  me  with  thy  re- 
sidence. For  whatever  there  is  of  beauty  or  of  plea- 
sure in  wealth,  in  descendants,  or  in  sovereign  com- 
mand, the  highest  summit  of  human  enjoyment,  or 
in  those  objects  of  desire  which  we  endeavour  to 
chase  into  the  toils  of  love;  whatever  delight,  or 
whatever  solace  is  granted  by  the  celestials  to  soften  i 
our  fatigues ;  in  thy  presence,  thou  parent  of  happi-  !ii 
ness,  all  those  joys  spread  out  and  flourish ;  in  thy 
presence  blooms  the  spring  of  pleasure,  and  without 
thee  no  man  is  happy.' 

Such  is  the  power  of  health,  that  without  its  co- 
operation every  other  comfort  is  torpid  and  lifeless, 
as  the  powers  of  vegetation  without  the  sun.     And 
yet  this  bliss  is  commonly  thrown  away  in  thought* 
less  negligence,  or  in  foplish  experiments  on  our  o^^^ 
strength ;  we  let  it  perish  without  remembering  it^ 
value,  or  waste  it  to  shew  how  much  we  have  tA^ 
spare ;  it  is  sometimes  given  up  to  the  managemer:*'  ^ 
of  levity  and  chance,  and  sometimes  sold  for  tl^-^ 
applause  of  jollity  and  debauchery. 

Health  is  equally  neglected,  and  with  equal 
propriety,  by  the  votaries  of  business  and  the  folio 
ers  of  pleasure.    Some  men  ruin  the  fabric  of  th< 
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lodies  by  incessant  reyels,  and  others  by  intempe- 
8te  studies ;  some  batter  it  by  excess,  and  others 
ap  it  by  inactivity.  To  the  noisy  rout  of  bacchan- 
lian  rioters,  it  will  be  to  little  purpose  that  advice 
i  offered,  though  it  requires  no  great  abilities  to 
Tove,  that  he  loses  pleasure  who  loses  health ;  their 
lamours  are  too  loud  for  die  whispers  of  caution, 
nd  they  run  the  course  of  life  with  too  much  preci- 
itance  to  stop  at  the  call  of  wisdom.  Nor,  perhaps, 
'ill  they  that  are  busied  in  adding  thousands  to 
musands,  pay  much  regard  to  him  Uiat  shall  direct 
lem  to  hasten  more  slowly  to  their  wishes.  Yet 
nee  lovers  of  money  are  generally  cool,  deliberate, 
id  thoughtful,  they  might  surely  consider,  that  the 
reater  good  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  less^ 
ealth  is  certainly  more  valuable  than  money,  be- 
luse  it  is  by  health  that  money  is  procured ;  bnt 
ousands  and  millions  are  of  small  avail  to  alleviate 
e  protracted  tortures  of  the  gout, .  to  repair  the 
oken  organs  of  sense,  or  resuscitate  the  powers  of 
gestion.  Poverty  is,  indeed,  an  evil  from  which 
B  naturally  fly ;  but  let  us  not  run  from  one  enemy 
another,  nor  take  shelter  in  the  arms  of  sickness. 


-Projecere  animam ;  qatUn  yellent  «sthere  in  alto 


Nunc  et  paapeiiem,  et  duros  tolerare  labores  ! 

For  healthful  indigence  in  vain  tbej  pray,  . 
In  quest  of  wealth  who  throw  their  liyes  away. 

Those  who  lose  their  health  in  an  irregulaf  and 
ipetuous  pursuit  of  literary  accomplishments,  are 
it  less  to  be  excused :  for  they  ought  to  know  that 
16  body  is  not  forced  beyond  its  strength,  but  with 
le  loss  of  mq/re  vigour  than  is  proportionate  to  the 
Feet  produced.  Whoever  takes  up  life  beforehand, 
f  depriving  himself  of  rest  and  refreshment,  must 
0%  only  pay  back  the  hours,  but  pay  them  back 
ith  usury ;  and  for  the  gain  of  a  few  months  but 
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half  enjoyed,  must  give  up  years  to  the  listlessn 
of  languor,  and  the  ii^plaqability  of  pain.  Ti 
ii:hose  endeavour  is  mental  excellence,  will  lee 
perhaps,  too  late,  how  much  it  is  endangered  by  i 
eases  of  the  body, .  and  find  that  knowledge  n 
easily  be  lost  in  the  starts  of  melancholy,  the  flig 
of  impatience,  and  the  peevishness  of  decrepitud 
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Nod  ononis  moriar,  maltaque  pars  mei 
Vltabit  Ubitinani :  usqae  ego  poster^ 
Crescam  laade  recens. — Hor. 

Whole  Horace  shall  not  die  ;  his  songs  shall  save 
The  greatest  portion  from  the  greedy  grave.— Cbbbci 

I 

The  first  motives  of  human  actions  are  thoi^e  ap 
tites  wl^ich  Providence  has  given  to  man  in  comn 
with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  ,] 
mediately  after  our  birth,  thirst  and  hunger  inc 
us  to  the  breast,  which  we  draw  by  instinct 
other  young  creatures,  and  when  we  are  satisfied, 
express  our  uneasiness  by  importunate  and  incess 
cries,  till  we  have  obtained  a  place  or  posture  pre 
for  repose. 

The  next  call  that  rouses  us  from  a  state  of  ir 
tivity,  is  that  of  our  passions ;  we  quickly  begii 
be  sensible  of  hope,  and  fear,  love  and  hatred,  de 
and  aversion ;  these  arising  from  the  poweir  of  o 
parison  and  reflection,  extend  their  range  wider 
our  reason  strengtheni^,  and  our  knowledge  enlarj 
At  first  we  have  .no  taught  of  pain,  but  when 
actually  feel  it;  yve  afterward  begin  to  fear  i^ 
not  l^n>re:it  approaches  us  very  nearly ;.  but  by 


discover  it  at  a  greater  distance,  and  find 
-  in  remote  consequences.  Our  terror  in 
roves  into  caution,  and  we  learn  to  look 
th  vigilance  and  solicitude,  to  stop  all  the 
it  which  misery  can  enter,  and  to  perform- 
!  many  things  in  themselves  toilsome  and 
g,  because  we  know  by  reason,  or  by  ex- 
that  our  labour  will  be  overbalanced  by  the 
lat  it  will  either  procure  some  positive  goody 
ome  evil  greater  than  itself, 
the  soul  advances  to  a  fuller  exercise  of  its 
le  animal  appetites,  and  the  passions  imme- 
ising  from  them,  are  not  sufficient  to  find  it 
3nt ;  the  wants  of  nature  are  soon  supplied, 
f  their  return  is  easily  precluded,  and  some- 
e  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  Ion?  intervals 
ity,  and  to  give  those  faculties,which  cannot 
quiescent,  some  particular  direction.  For 
n,  new  desires  and  artificial  passions  are  by 
•roduced  ;  and  from  having  wishes  only  in 
Dice  of  our  wants,  we  begin  to  feel  wants  in 
nee  of  our  wishes ;  we  persuade  ourselves 
alue  upon  things  which  are  of  no  use,  but 
^e  have  agreed  to  value  them ;  things  which 
icr  satisfy  hunger,  nor  mitigate  pam,  nor 
from  any  real  calamity,  and  whicn,  there- 
find  of  no  esteem  among  those  nations 
tless  and  barbarous  manners  keep  them 
ixious  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  . 
.  the  original  of  avarice,  vanity,  ambition, 
rally  of  ^1  those  desires  which  arise  from 
arison  of  our  condition  with  that  of  others, 
hinks  himself  poor,  because  his.neighboor 
;  he  that,  hke  Ceesar,  would  rather  be  the 
of  a  village,  than  the  second  in  the  capital 
rid,  has  apparently  kindled  in  himself  de- 
;h  he  never  received  from  nature,  and  acts 
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upon  principles  established  only  hy  tlie  autboriq^ 
custom.  I 

Of  those  adscititious  passions,  some,  as  araii 
and  envy,  are  uniTersally  coodenuied ;  soi 
friendship  and  curiosity,  generally  praised ;  bu 
are  others  about  vhich  the  sufirages  of  the  w 
divided,  and  of  which  it  is  doubted,  wliethcr  d 
tend  most  to  promote  the  happiness,  or  increase  tl 
laiscries  of  mankind. 

Of  this  ambiguous  and  disputable  kind  is  the  laVKj. 
of  fame,  a  desire  of  filling  the  minds  of  others  vnlk 
admiration,  and  of  bdng  celebrated  by  generations  H^ 
come  with  praises  which  we  shall  not  hear.  Thisw 
(iour  has  been  considered  by  some,  as  nolliing  bett» ' 
than  splendid  madness,  as  a  flame  kindled  by  pride, 
and  fanned  by  folly ;  for  what,  say  they,  can  be  mow 
remote  from  wisdom,  than  to  direct  all  our  aetiom 
by  the  hope  of  that  which  is  not  to  exist  till  we  ouf- 
selves  are  in  the  grave  ?  To  pant  after  that  which  cm 
never  be  possessed,  and  of  which  the  value  dius 
wildly  put  upon  it  arises  from  this  particuitu'  condi- 
tion, tliat  during  life  it  is  not  to  be  obttuai^d?  To 
gain  the  favour,  and  hear  the  applauses  of  our  Mih 
temporaries,  is,  indeed,  equally  desirable  widifilFr' 
other  prerogative  of  superiority,  because  faioe>nB)i' 
be  of  use  to  smooth  the  paths  of  life,  to  terrify  ojqW- 
sition,  and  fortify  tranquillity  ;  but  to  what  etti  shall 
we  be  the  darlings  of  mankind,  when  we  can  no 
longer  receive  any  benefits  from  their  favour?  It  i' 
more  reasonable  to  wish  for  reputation,  while  it  maj 
yet  he  enjoyed,  as  Anacreon  calls  upon  his  coiops- 
nions  to  give  him  for  present  use  the  wine  and  gat- 
lands  whichthey  purpose  to  bestow  upon  his  tomb. 

The  advocates  for  the  love  of  fame  allege  Ee  iu 
vindication,  that  it  is  a  passion  natural  and  UDiveFSfll  '■ 
a  flame  lighted  by  Heaven,  and  always  burningwilb 
greatest  vigour  in  the  most  enlarged  and  elevslfd 
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minds.  That  the:  desire  of  bmng  praised  by  posterity 
implies  a  resolution  to  deserve  dieir  praises,  and  that 
the  folly  charged  upon  it,  is  only  a  noble  and  disin- 
terestecL  generosity,  which  is  not  felt,  and  therefore 
not  nndeiatood  by  those  who  have  been  always  ac- 
customed to  refer  every  thing  to  themselves,  and 
whose  selfishness  has  contracted  their  understand- 
ings. That  the  soul  of  man,  formed  for-  eternal 
hfe,  naturally  springs  forward  beyond  the  limits  of 
corporeal  existence,  and  rejoices  to  consider  herself 
as  co-operating  with  future  ages,  and*as  co-extended 
with  endlessdoration.  That  Sie  reproach  urged  with 
so  mnch'petulance,  the  reproach  of  labouringfor  what 
cannot  be  enjoyed,  is  founded  on  an  opinion  which 
may  with  great  probability  be  doubted ;  for  since  we 
suppose  .the  powers  of  the  soid  to  be  enlarged  by  its 
separation,  why  should  we  conclude  that  its  know- 
ledge of  sublunary  transactions  is  contracted  or  ex- 
tingoished? 

Upon  aur  attentive  and  impartial  review  of  the  ar- 
gument, it  will  appear  that  the  love  of  fame  is  to  be 
regulated  rather  than  extinguished ;  and  that  men 
sheald  be  taught  not  to  be  wholly  careless  about 
their  memory,  but  to  endeavour  that  they  may  be  re- 
membered chiefly  for  their  virtues,  since  no  other 
reputation  will  be  able  to  transmit  any  pleasure  be- 
yond the  sprave. 

It  is  evident  that  fame,  coiu»dered  merely  as  the 
immortality  of  a  name,  is  not  less  likely  to  be  the  re- 
ward of  bad  actions  than  of  good ;  he,  therefore,  has 
no  certain  principle  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct, 
whose  single  aim  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  And  his- 
tory will  inform  us,  that  this  blind  and  undistin- 
guishing  appetite  of  renown  has  always  been  uncer- 
tain in  its  effects,  and  directed,  by  accident  or  op- 
portunity, indifferently  to  the  benefit  or  d^astation 
of  the  world.    When  Themistocles  complained  *^^* 
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the  trophies  of  Mfltiades  hindered  him  from  sleep,  he 
was  ammated  by  them  to  perform  the  same  services 
in  the  same  cause.  But  Ceesar,  when  he  wept  at  the 
sight  of  Alexander's  picture,  having  no  honest  q>- 
portunities  of  action,  let  his  ambition  break  out  to 
the  ruin  of  his  country. 

If,  therefore,  the  love  of  fame  is  so  far  indulged 
by  the  mind  as  to  become  independent  and  predo- 
minant, it  is  dangerous  and  irregular ;  but  it  may  be 
usefully  employed  as  an  inferior  and.secondary  mo- 
tive, and  will  serve  sometimes  to  revive  our  activity, 
when  we  begin  to  languish  and  lose  sight  of  that 
more  certain,  more  valuable,  and  more  durable  re- 
ward, which  pught  always  to  be  our  first  hope  and 
our  last.  But  it  must  be  strongly  impressed  upon 
our  minds,  that  virtue  is  not  to  be  pursued  as  one  of 
the  means  to  fame,  but  fame  to  be  accepted  as  the 
only  recompence  which  mortals  can  bestow  on  vir- 
tue ;  to  be  accepted  with  complacence,  but  not  sought 
with  eagerness.  Simply  to  be  remembered  is  no  ad- 
vantage ;  it  is  a  privilege  which  satire  as  well  as  pa- 
negyric can  confer,  and  is  not  more  enjoyed  by 
Titus  or  Constantine,  than  by  Timocreon  of  Rhodes, 
of  whom  we  only  know  from  his  epitaph,  *  that  he 
had  eaten  many  a  meal,  drank  many  a  flagon,  and 
uttered  many  a  reproach.' 

TlclKkk  ^ytii9,  Ktd  itoXKei  vien,  tui  treXXil  uaTtiltiif 

The  true  satisfaction  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
consciousness  that  we  shall  share  the  attention  of 
future  times,  must  arise  from  the  hope,  that,  with  our 
name,  our  virtues  will  be  propagated;  and  that 
those  whom  we  cannot  benefit  in  oiir  lives,  may  re- 
ceive instruction  from  our  examples,  and  incitement 
from  our  renown. 
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Qfedebanthoe  gninde  nefiiSf  et  morta  piandnm, 
Si  javenis  vetalo  non  assnnezerat,  et  si 
Bitfbatociilcimqnepuer;  lieM  ipw  tideiet 
FUin  donri  frags,  et  niajoret  i^db  AtervoB. — Juv. 

And  had  not  men  the  hoaiy  head  terer^d,  '^ 

And  boys  paid  ler'ieiioe  vmok  a  nan  appear'd. 
Both  most  hare  died,  tho'  noher  skins  they  woie, 
And  saw  more  heaps  of  acoms  in  their  store.— Cbsbch. 

HAVE  always  thought  it  the  business  of  those  who 
urn  their  speculations  upon  the  living  world,  to 
ommend  the  virtues,  as  well  as  to  expoise  the  faults 
f  their  contemporaries,  and  to  conmte  a  false  as 
'ell  as  to  support  a  just  accusation ;  not  only  be- 
ause  it  is  peculiarly  the  business  of  a  monitor  tp 
eep  his  own  reputation  untamted,  lest  those  who 
an  once  chai^  rum  with  partialitv,  should  indulge 
lemselves  a&rward  in  msbelieving  him  at  plea- 
iire ;  but  because  he  may  find  real  crimes  sufficient 
>  ^ve  full  employment  to  caution  or  repentance, 
ithout  distracting  the  mind  by  needless  scruples 
nd  vain  solicitudes. 

There  are  certain  fixed  and  stated  reproaches  tha;t 
ne  part.of  mankind  has  in  all  ages  thrown  upon  an- 
ther, which  are  regularly  transmitted  through  con- 
nued  successions,  and  which  he  that  has  once  sufr 
:red  them  is  certain  to  use  with  the  same  undistin- 
uishing  vehemence,  when  he  has.  chanp;ed  his  sta^ 
on,  and  gained  the  prescriptive  right  of  mflioting  on 
theriB  what  he  had  formerly  endured  himselfi. 

To  these  hereditary  imputations,  of  which  no  man 
ees  the  justice,  till  it  becomes  lUs  interest  to  see  i|; 
ery  little  regard  is  to  be  shewn:  since  it  does  not 
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appear  that  they  are  produced  by  ratiocination  dt.-j 
inquiry,  but  received  implicitly^  or  caught  by  a  kinl -I 
of  instantaneous  contagion,  and  supported  rather  faj 
willingness  to  credit,  than  ability  to  prove  them. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  those  who  are 
desirous  to  believe  themselves  made  venerable  by 
length  of  time,  to  censure  the  new  comers  into  life, 
for  want  of  respect  to  gray  hairs  and  sage  experience, 
for  heady  confidence  in  their  own  understandings, 
for  hasty  conclusions  upon  partial  views,  for  disre- 
gard of  counsels,  which  their  fathers  and  grandsires 
are  ready  to  afford  them,  and  a  rebellious  impatience 
of  that  subordination  to  which  youth  is  condemned 
by  nature,  as  necessary  to  its  security  from  evils  into 
which  it  would  be  otherwise  precipitated,  by  the  rash- 
ness of  passion,  and  the  blindness  of  ignorance. 

Every  old  man  complains  of  the  growing  depravity 
of  the  world,  of  the  petulance  and  insolence  of  the 
rising  generation.  He  recounts  the  decency  and  re- 
gularity of  former  times,  and  celebrates  the  discipline 
and  sobriety  of  the  age  in  which  his  youth  was 
passed ;  a  happy  age  which  is  now  no  more  to  be 
expected,  since  confusion  has  broken  in  upon  the 
world,  and  thrown  down  all  the  boundaries  of  civility 
and  reverence. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  considered  how  much  he  as- 
sumes who  dares  to  claim  the  privilege  of  complain- 
ing; for  as  every  man  has,  in  his  own  opinion,  afuli 
share  of  the  miseries  of  life,  he  is  inclined  to  consider 
all  clamorous  uneasiness  as  a  proof  of  impatience 
rather  than  of  affliction,  and  to  ask,  what  merit  has 
this  man  to  shew,  by  which  he  has  acquired  a  right 
to  repine  at  the  distributions  of  nature?  Or,  why 
does  he  imagine  that  exemptions  should  be  granted 
him  from  the  general  condition  of  man  ?  We  find 
ourselves  excited  rather  %o  captiousness  than  pity, 
and  instead  of  being  in  haste  to  sooth  his  complaints 
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sympathy  aud  tenderness,  we  inquire,  whether 
(pain  be  proportionate  to  the  lamentation?  and 
ether,  supposing  the  affliction  real,  it  is  not  the 
id  of  vice  and  folly,  rather  than  calamity  ? 
rhe  querulousness  and  indignation  which  is  ob- 
ved  so  often  to  disfigure  the  last  scene  of  life,  na- 
ally  leads  us  to  inquiries  like  these.  For  surely 
nil  be  thought  at  the  first  view  of  things,  that  if 
i  be  thus  contemned  and  ridiculed,  insulted  and 
fleeted,  the  crime  must  at  least  be  equal  on  either 
t.  They  who  have  had  opportunities  of  esta- 
;hing  their  authority  over  minds  ductile  and  un- 
isting,  they  who  have  been  the  protectors  of  help- 
mess  and  the  instructors  of  ignorance,  and  who 

retain  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  wealth 
I  the  dignity  of  command,  must  defeat  their  in- 
ince  by  their  own  misconduct,  and  make  use  of 

these  advantages  with  very  little  skill,  if  they 
mot  secure  to  themselves  an  appearance  of  re- 
ct,  and  ward  off  open  mockery  and  declared 
itempt. 

rhe  general  story  of  mankind  will  evince,,  that 
ful  and  settled  authority  is  very  seldom  resisted 
en  it  is  well  employed.  Gross  corruption,  or  evi- 
it  imbecility,  is  necessary  to  the  suppression  of 
t  reverence  with  which  the  majority  of  mankind 
k  upon  their  governors,  and  on  those  whom  they 

surrounded  by  splendour  and  fortified  by  power* 
r  though  men  are  drawn  by  their  passions  into 
^etfulness  of  invisible  rewards  and  punishments, 

they  are  easily  kept  obedient  to  those  who  have 
iporal  dominion  in  their  hands,  till  their  venera- 
1  is  dissipated  by  such  wickedness  and  folly  as 
I  neither  be  defended  nor  concealed. 
t  may,  therefore,  very  reasonably  be  suspected 
t  the  old  draw  upon  themselves  the  greatest  part 
thojse  insults,  which  they  so  much  lament,  a 
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that  age  is  rarely  despised  but  when  it  is  contempd^  | 
ble.  If  men  imagine  that  excesis  of  debauchery  can  - 
be  made  reverend  by  time,  that  knowledge  is  the 
consequence  of  long  life  however  idly  or  thooght* 
lesaly  employed,  that  priority  of  birth  will  supply 
the  want  of  steadiness  or  honesty,  can  it  raise  rniicD 
wonder  that  their  hopes  are  disappointed,  and  that 
they  see  their  posterity  rather  willing  to  trust  their 
own  eyes  in  their  progress  into  life,  than  enlbt  them- 
selves under  guides  who  have  lost  their  way  ? 

There  are,  indeed,  many  truths  which  time  neces* 
sarily  and  certainly  teaches,  and  which  might,  by 
those  who  have  learned  them  from  esperienoej  be 
communicated  to  their  successors  at  a  cheaper  rate: 
but  dictates,  though  liberally  enough  bestowed,  are 
generally  without  eflfect,  the  teacher  gains  few  pro- 
selytes by  instruction  which  his  own  behaviour  con- 
tradicts ;  and  young  men  miss  the  benefit  of  conn- 
sel,  because  they  are  not  very  ready  to  believe  that 
those  who  fall  below  them  in  practice,  can  much  ex- 
cel them  in  theory.  Thus  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge is  retarded,  the  world  is  kept  long  in  the  same 
state,  and  every  new  race  is  to  gain  the  prudence  of 
their  predecessors  by  committing  and  redressing  tbe 


same  miscarriages. 


To  secure  to  the  old  that  influence  which  they  are 
willing  to  claim,  and  which  might  so  much  contri- 
bute to  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  life,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  they  give  themselves  up  to 
the  duties  of  declining  years ;  and  contentedly  re- 
sign to  youth  its  levity,  its  pleasures,  its  frolics, 
and  its  fopperies.  It  is  a  hopeless  endeavour  to 
unite  the  contrarieties  of  spring  and  winter ;  it  is 
unjust  to  claim  the  privileges  of  age,  and  retain  Ae 
playthings  of  childhood.  The  voung  always  form 
OMigmfioent  ideas  of  the  wisdom  and  gravity  of  men, 
whom  they  consider  as  placed  at  a  distance  few 
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1  the  ranks  of  existence,  and  naturally  look 
;e  whom  they  find  trifling  with  lone  beards, 
in  tempt  and  indignation,  like  that  which  wo- 
8l  at  the  effeminacy  of  men.  If  dotards  will 
i  with  boys  in  those  performances  in  which 
ast  always  excel  them ;  if  they  will  dress  crip- 
nbs  in  embroidery,  endeavour  at  gaiety  with 
ng  voices,  and  darken  assemblies  of  pleasure 
le  ghastliness  of  disease,  they  may  well  ex- 
ose  who  find  their  diversions  obstructed  will 
em  away ;  and  that  if  they  descend  to  com- 
I  with  youth,  they  must  bear  the  insolence  of 
»ful  rivals. 

Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis,  atque  bibisU : 
Tempos  abire  tibi  est* 

lad  your  share  of  mirth,  of  meat  and  drnik ; 
to  quit  the  scene — 'tis  time  to  think. — Elphinston. 

her  vice  of  age,  by  which  the  rising  genera- 
y  be  alienated  from  it,  is  severity  and.cehso- 
ss,  that  gives  no  allowance  to  the  failings  of 
ife,  that  expects  artfulness  from  childhood 
nstancy  from  youth,  that  is  peremptory  in 
command,  and  inexorable  to  every  failure, 
are  many  who  live  merely  to  hinder  happi- 
id  whose  descendants  can  only  tell  of  long 
it  it  produces  suspicion,  malignity,  peevlsh- 
id  persecution ;  and  yet  even  th^e  tyrants 
k  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  age,  curse  their 
)r  impatience,  and  wonder  that  young  men 
take  pleasure  in  their  fathers'  company, 
hat  would  pass  the  latter  part  of  life  with  ho- 
ld decency,  must,  when  h^  is  young,  consider 
shall  one  day  be  old;  and  remember,  when 
d,  that  he  has  once  been  young.  In  youth 
t  lay  up  knowledge  for.  his  support,  when  his 
of  acting  shall  forsake  liim ;  and  ii 
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bear  to  animadvert  with  rigour  on  faults  which  eipe- 
rience  only  can  correct. 


N«61.    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1750. 


-Stultas  labor  est  ineptiarani. — Mart. 


How  foolish  is  the  tml  of  trifling  cares! — Elpbinston. 

^To  THE  Rambler. 
'SIR, 
*  As  you  have  allowed  a  place  in  your  paper  to  E*^ 
phelia's  letters  from  the  country,  and  appear  to  thil' 
no  form  of  human  life  unworthy  of  your  attention, 
have  resolved,  after  many  struggles  with  idleness  aim 
diffidence,  to  give  you  some  account  of  my  entertaii:) 
ment  in  this  soher  season  of  universal  retreat,  and  t< 
describe  to  you  the  employments  of  those  who  lool 
with  contempt  on  the  pleasures  and  diversions  of  po 
lite  life,  and  employ  all  their  powers  of  censure  anc 
invective  upon  tne  uselessness,  vanity,  and  folly,  oi 
dress,  visits,  and  conversation. 

*  When  a  tiresome  and  vexatious  iourney  of  foui 
days  had  brought  me  to  the  house.  Where  invitation, 
regularly  sent  for  seven  years  together,  had  at  last 
induced  me  to  pass  the  summer,  I  was  surprised, 
after  the  civilities  of  my  first  reception,  to  find,  instead 
of  the  leisure  and  tranquillity  which  a  rural  life  al- 
ways promises,  and,  if  well  conducted,  might  always 
afford,  a  confused  wildness  of  care,  and  a  tumultuous 
hurry  of  diligence,  by  which  every  face  was  clouded 
and  every  motion  agitated.  The  old  lady,  who  was 
my  father's  relation,  was,  indeed,  very  full  of  the 
happiness  which  she  received  from  my  visit,  and,  ac- 
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cording^  to  the  fonns  of  obsolete  breedii 

that  I  should  recompense  the  loog  d/daj  of  ay 

pany  with  a  promise  not  to  leave  her  till  winter.  Bal, 

amidst  all  her  kindness  and  caresses,  she  vcij  fire- 

<}uently  turned  her  head  aside,  and  whispered, 

anxious  earnestness,  some  order  to  her 

which  never  failed  to  send  ihem  cml  widi  anpolilr 

precipitation.    Sometimes  her  impatieBoe  would  not 

SQ&r  her  to  stay  behind;  she  begged  my  pardoo, 

she  mast  leave  me  for  a  moment;  dbe  went,  and  le- 

turned  and  sat  down  again,  bat  was  again  distnibed 

by  some  new  care,  dismissed  her  dan^ters  with  the 

^ame  trepidation,  and  fc^lowed  them  widi  the 

countenance  of  business  and  solicitude. 

'  However  I  was  alarmed  atthu  show  of 
4ind  disturbance,  and  however  my  cariosity 
cited  by  such  busy  preparations  as  natarally  pn^ 
mised  some  great  event,  I  was  yet  too  mach  a  i 
gerto  gratify  myself  with  inquiries;  bat  finding 
of  the  iamily  in  mourning,  I  pleased  myself 
imagiiung  that  I  shoold  lather  tee  .  weddios  «la>m 
funeral. 

'  At  last  we  sat  down  to  siqiper,  when  I  was  in- 
formed that 'one  of  the  yoinig  la^ea,  afiter  wfaoai  I 
thought  myself  obliged  to  inqmre,  was  onder  a  ne- 
cessity of  attending  some  afiur  that  ooold  not  be 
neglected :  soon  afterward  my  relation  began  to  talk 
of  the  regularity  of  her  family,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  London  hours ;  and  at  last  let  me  know  that  they 
had  purposed  thatnigfat  to  go  to  bed  sooner  dian  waa 
usual,  because  they  were  to  rise  early  in  the  morning 
to  make  cheesecakes.  This  hint  sent  me  to  my 
chamber,  to  which  I  was  accompanied  by  all  the  la- 
dies, who  begged  me  to  excuse  some  large  sieves  of 
leaves  and  flowers  thatfcovered  tw  '■  of  the 

floor,  for  they  intended  to  distil  the  >v<7a 
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dry,  and  they  had  no  other  room  that  so  couvenii 
received  the  rising  sun. 

Tlie  scent  of  the  plants  hindered  me  from 
and  therefore  I  rose  early  in  the  morning  with 
solution  to  explore  my  new  habitation.  I  Btoli 
perceived  by  my  busy  cousins  into  the  garden,  y 
1  found  nothing  either  more  great  or  elegant, 
in  the  same  number  of  acres  cultivated  for  the 
ket.  Of  the  gardener  I  soon  learned  that  his 
was  the  greatest  manager  in  that  part  of  the  cou 
and  that  1  was  come  Uther  at  the  time  in  wh 
might  leam  to  make  more  pickles  and  conec 
than  could  bo  seen  at  any  other  house  a  hut 
miles  round. 

'  It  was  not  long  before  her  ladyship  gave  m 
fident  opportunities  of  knowing  her  charactc 
she  was  too  much  pleased  with  her  own  acconi] 
ments  to  conceal  them,  and  took  occasion,  from 
sweetmeats  which  she  set  next  day  upon  the  tal 
discourse  for  two  long  hours  upon  robs  and  je 
laid  down  the  best  methods  of  conserving,  resei 
and  preserving,  all  sorts  of  fruit;  told  us  with 
contempt  of  the  London  lady  in  the  neighbour 
by  whom  these  terms  were  very  often  coafoai 
and  hinted  how  much  she  should  be  ashatti 
set  before  company,  at  her  own  house,  swectn 
of  so  dark  a  colour  as  she  had  often  seen  at  iVli: 
Sprightly's. 

'  It  is,  indeed,  the  great  business  of  her  11: 
watch  the  skillet  on  the  fire,  to  see  it  Btmmei 
tbe  due  degree  of  heat,  and  to  snatch  it  off  t 
moment  of  projection ;  and  the  employments  to  i 
she  has  bred  her  daughters,  are  to  turn  rose-I 
in  the  shade,  to  pick  out  the  seeds  of  currants 
a  quill,  to  gather  fruit  without  bruising  it,  and  I 
tract  bean-flower  water  for  the  skin.     Suchiw 
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b  with  which  every  day »  since  I  caine  htthery  has 
;tin  and  ended,  to  which  the  early  hours  of  life 
sacrificed,  and  in  which  that  time  is  passing  away 
ch  never  shall  return. 

But  to  reason  or  expostulate  are  hopeless  at- 
pts.  The  lady  has  settled  her  opinions,  and  main<- 
s  the  dignity  of  her  own  performances  with  all 
firmness  of 'stujHdity  accustomed  to  he  flattered, 
r  daughters  having  never  seen  any  house  but  their 
I,  believe  their  mother's  excellence  on  her  own 
d.  Her  husband  is  a  mere  sportsman,  who  is 
ised  to  see  his  table  well  furnished,  and  thinks 
day  sufficiently^  successful,  in  which  he  brings 
le  a  leash  of  hares  to  be  pdtted  by  his  wife. 
Aflter  a  few  days  I  pretended  to  want  bodes,  but 
lady  soon  told  me  ^at  none  of  her  books  would 
my  taste;  for  her  part  she  never  loved  to  see 
ng  women  give  their  minds  to  such  follies,  by 
;h  they  would  only  learn  to  use  hard  words;  she 
I  up  her  daughters  to  understand  a  house,  and 
€ver  should  marry  them,  if  they  knew  any  thing 
ood  cookery  would  never  repent  it. 
rhere  are,  however,  some  thmgs  in  the  culinary 
nee  too  sublime  for  youthful  intellects,  mysteries 
which  they  must  not  be  initiated  till  the  years  of 
>us  maturity,  and  which  are  referred  to  the  day 
aarriage,  as. the  supreme  qualification  for  con- 
!al  life.-  She  makes  an  orange-pudding,  which  is 
snvy  of  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  she  has 
erto  found  means  of  mixing  and  baking  with  such 
ecy,  that  the  ingredient  to  which  it  owes  its  fla- 
r  has  never  been  discovered.  She^  indeed,  cen- 
ts this  great  affair  with  all  the  caution  that  hu- 
policy  can  suggest.  It  is  never  known  befciq 
J  when  this  pudding  will  be  produced ;  she  tA 
ingredients  privately  into  her  own  closet,'. fj 
s  her  maids  and  daughters  in  different  parts 
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the  house,  orders  the  oven  to  be  heated  for  a  pie,  and 
places  the  pudding  in  it  with  her  own  hesHi:  ihe    ' 
mouth  of  the  oven  is  then  stopped,  and  all  iDquirin 
are  vain. 

'  The  compOEition  of  the  pudding  she  bae,  how- 
ever, promised  Clarinda,  that  if  she  pleases  her  in 
marriage,  she  shall  be  told  without  reserve.  Bat  the 
art  of  making  Eng^hsh  capers  she  has  not  yet  per- 
suaded herself  to  discover,  but  seems  resolved  that 
secret  shall  perish  with  her,  as  some  alchymisls  han 
ohstinately  suppressed  the  art  of  transmuting  in«ia!!. 

'1  once  ventured  to  lay  my  fingers  on  har  booltof 
receipts,  which  she  left  upon  the  table,  having  in- 
telligence  that   a  veasel  of  gooseberry-wine  hid 
burst  the  hoops.     But  though  the  importance  of  Ibe 
event  sufficiently  engrossed  her  care,  to  prevent «;( 
recollection  of  the  danger  to  which  hef  secrets  wert 
exposed,  1  was  not  able  to  make  use  of  the  golden 
moments;  for  this  treasure  of  hereditary  knowledge 
Was  so  well  concealed  by  Ihe  manner  of  spelling  use" 
by  her  grandmother,  her  mother,  and  herself,  that  ^ 
was  totally  unable  to  understand  it,  and  lost  the  ap' 
fwrtunity  of  consulting  the  oracle,  for  want  of  knoV* 
mg  the  language  in  which  its  answers  were  retume  ^ 

'  It  is,  indeed,  necessary,  if  I  have  any  regard  ^- 
her  ladyship's  esteem,  that  I  should  apply  myself  *^ 
some  of  these  economical  accompliahments  ;  for 
overheard  her,  two  days  a.go,  warning  her  daughter^ 
by  my  mournful  example,  against  negligence  c^ 
pastry,  and  ignorance  in  carving;  "for  you  saw,"  sai^ 
she,  "  that,  with  all  her  pretensions  to  knowledge 
'she  turned  the  partridge  the  wrong  way  when  bR^ 
Attempted  to  cut  it,  and,'!  believe,  scarcely  knows  thc^ 
difference  between  paste  raised  and  paste  in  a  disb.' 

'  The  reason,  Mr.  Rambler,  why  I  have  laid  Ladj^ 
Bustle's  character  before  you,  is  a  desire  to  be  f  ^ 
formed  whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  worthy  b 


Hon,  .aad'i^heiher  I  ghaU  throw  awvf  thd  b66ks 
[lich  I  iiave  hitfaeito  thought  it  ^txif  ^ty  to-read, 
r  '^  The  Lady'sOloaet  opened^'^  '^The  CcmiF^ 
sryant-maidy'Vand  **  The  Couct  Coo4c/'  cmd  xengti 
1  curiosity  after  right  aiid'wrdiig,  Itir  th^  «urt  of 
aiding  damascenes  without  bmrsting  them,,  «ad 
"eserving  the  whiteness  of  pickled  nrashroomsi 
'Lady  Bustle  has,  indeed,  by  this  incessant  appli- 
;tion  to  fruits  and  flowers,  contracted  her  cares  into 
narrow  space,  and  set  herself  free  from  many  per- 
exities  with  which  other  minds  are  disturbed.  She 
LS  no  curiosity  after  the  events  of  al  wat^  or  the  facte 
iieroes  in  distress ;  she  can  hear  without  the  least 
lotion,  the  ravage  of  a  fire,  or  devastations  of  a 
3rm;  her  neighbours  ^row  rich  ot  poiMr,  come  into 
e  world  or  go  out  of  it,  without  regard,  while  she 
pressing  the  jelly-bag,  or  airing  l£e  store^-roOm  i^ 
it  I  cannot  perceive  that  she  is  inore  fr^  from  dis- 
tiets  than  those  whose  undetrstasdings  tske  a  wider 
Dge.  Her  marigolds,  when.they.fun9^  alitiqbost  cured, 
e  <^n  scattor^d  by  the  witid,  ,the  rain^8omethnes 
Us  upon  fruit  when  it  ought  to  be  gathered  dry. 
Hile  ber  artificial  wines  are  f^rmeiitiQg,  her. whole 
e  is  restlessness  and  anxiety; '  Her"  sweetme&td  are 
»t  alwa^  bright,  and  l3ie  ^aid  sometimes  forgets 
e  just  proportion  of  salt  itod  pepper,  when- venison 
to  "he  bailed;  Her  conserves  motild,  ber  wines 
nr,  and  pickles  mother ;  and',  like  dH  the  rest  pf 
ankind,  she  is  every  day  inortified  with  the  defeat 

*  ber  schemes  and  the  disappoihtmient  of  her  hope^. 
*  With  regard  to  vice  and  virtue  she  seems  a  kind 

*  neutral  beingV  She  has  no  crime  but  luxury,  nor 
ly  virtue  but  chastity ;  she  has  no  desire  to  be 
i^ed  but  for'  het  cookery ;  nor  wishes  any  ill  to 
le  rest' of  mankind,  but  ihat  whenever  they  aspire 
»  a  feast,  their  custards  may  be  wheyish,  and  tneir 
ie.crusts  tough. 
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'  I  am  now  very  impatient  to  know  whether  I  am 
to  look  on  these  ladies  as  the  great  patterns  of  oar 
sex,  and  to  consider  conserves  and  pickles  as  the 
business  of  my  life ;  whether  the  censures  which  I 
now  suffer  be  just,  and  whether  the  brewers  of 
wines,  and  the  distillers  of  washes,  have  a  right  to 
look  with  insolence  on  the  weakness  of 

CORKELIA.- 
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-Quoties  flenti  Theseius  heros. 


Siste  modam,  dixit,  ueque  enim  fortuna  quereoda 
Sola  tua  est ;  similes  aliorum  respice  casus, 
Mititls  ista  feres. — Ovid. 

How  oft  in  vain  the.son  of  Theseus  said. 

The  stormy  sorrows  be  with  patience  laid ; 

Nor  are  thy  fortunes  to  be  wept  alone ; 

Weigh  other's,  woes,  and  learn  to  bear  thy  own. — CATCorr^ 

Among  the  various  methods  of  consolation,  to  which 
the  miseries  inseparable  from  our  present  state  have 
given  occasion,  it  has  been,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, recommended  by  some  writers,  to  put  the 
sufferer  in  mind  of  heavier  pressures,  and  more  ex- 
cruciating calamities,  than  those  of  which  he  has 
himself  reason  to  complaip. 

This  has,  in  all  ages,  been  directed  and  practised; 
and,  in  conformity  to  this  custom,  Lipsius,  the  great 
modem  master  of  the  stoic  philosophy,  has,  in  his 
celebrated  treatise  on  '  Steadiness  of  Mind,'  endea- 
voured to  fortify  the  breast  against  too  much  sensi- 
bility of  misfortune,  by  enumerating  the  evils  which 
have  in  former  ages  fallen  upon  the  world,  the  de- 
vastation of  wide-extended  regions,  the  sack  of  cities. 


tssacre  0f  nations.  And  the  comibon'  yoice  of 
Ititude,  uninstrncted  by  precejpt^  and  impr#- 
i  by  anthttrity^  vhichy  in  questions  tbst  relate 
leart  of  manj  is^in  my  optaion/inoie  deoisive' 
le  learning  of  JoipghiSy  seems  to  justify  the  effi- 
f  this^ procedure;  for  one  of  the  first  corafcvts 
me  neighboQT  administers  to  another,  is  a^re-  ^ 
>f  the  Hke  iDfieficity^cienibined  wi(3i  circum- 
I  of  greater  bktelnoss; 

this  medicine  of  the  mind  is^like  liianyreme- 
)plied  to  the  body^  of  which,  though-  we  see 
^ts,  we  are  tmaequamtedwith  the/ maimer  of 
on,  and  of  which,  therefore,  some,  who  are 
Dg  to  sappose  any  thmg  out  of  the  reaidi  of 
wn- sagacity,,  have  been  inclined  to:  doubt 
T  they  nave  xeaily  those  virtue v  for  which  Ihey 
ebrated,  and  whether  their  reputation  is  not 
re  gift  of  foncy,  prejudice,  4Bid  credulity, 
relation  or  comfort  are  words  which,  in  their 

acceptation,  signify  some  alleviation  of  that 
}  which  it,  is  not  in  our  power  to  affi^rd  the 

and  adequate  remedy;  they  imply  rather  an 
citation  of  the  power  of  beating,  than  a  dimi- 
of  the  burdea.  A  prisoner  is  reKivdd^by  him 
^ts  him  at  l^rty,  but  receives  comfort  firom 

I  suggest  considerations  by  which  he  is  made 
under  the  inconveniencis  of  odnfineinent*  To 

rief  which  arises  from  a  great  loss,  he  only 
the  true  remedy,  who  makes  his  friend's  con- 
Ihe  same  as  betore  rbut  he  may  be  properly 
i  a  comforter,  who,  by  persuasion-,  extenuates 
n  of  poverty,  and  shews,  in  ^he' style  of  He- 
liat  *  half  is  mote  than  the  #hole.' 
I,  perhaps,  not  immediately  obvious,  how-  it 

II  the  memory  of  misfbrtmier  oi  lippease  the 
ings  of  anguish,  to  hear  that  Others  are  more 
bie ;  othei-s,  perhaps,  unknown  or  wholly  in- 
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Bldifferent,  whose  prosperity  raises  no  envy,  tuid  whoK    yn 


II  can  grati 


ratify  : 
1^1  lilf< 


Some  topics  of  com- 
irt  arising,  like  that  which  gave  hope  and  spirit  to 
e  captive  of  Sesostrts,  from  the  perpetual  yicissi- 
tles  of  lifa,  and  mutability  of  human  affairs,  may 
M  properly  raise  the  dejected,  as  deprees  the  proud, 
I  have  an  immediate  tendency  to  exhilarate  and 
ive.    But  how  can  it  avail  the  man  who  langtiisheB 
n  the  gloom  of  sorrow,  without  prospect  of  emerg- 
3  the  sunshine  of  cheerfulness,  to  hear  that 
ire  sunk  yet  deeper  in  the  dungeon  of  misery, 
Aackled  with  heavier  chains,  and  surrounded  wi& 
r  desperation? 
The  solace  arising  from  this  consideration  seeDs 
indeed  the  weakest  of  all  others,  and  is,  perhapii 
never  properly  applied,  but  in  cases  where  there  is 
no  place  for  reflections  of  more  speedy  and  pleasioS     V 
[  efficacy.     But  even  from  such  calamities,  life  it  b^      | 
I DO  means  free;  a  thousand  ills  incurable,  a  thoaB»ri& 
IdoBses  irreparable,  a  thousand  difficulties  insurmou&*\ 
t,  able,  are  known,  or  will  be  known,  by  all  the  sons  ^, 
men.     Native  deformity  cannot  be  rectified,  a  de^^ 
friend  cannot  return,  and  the  hours  of  youdi  trifl^^[ 
away  in  folly,  or  lost  in  sickness,  cannot  be  restore 

Under  the  oppression  of  such  melancholy,  it  h^^ 

been  found  useful  to  take  a  survey  of  the  world,  ^^ 

conteinplate  the  various  scenes  of  distress  in  whtc  ^ 

mankind  are  struggling  round  us,  and  acquaint  oor"^ 

|.aelveE  'with   the  terribiles  visa  formx,  the  virion    * 

diapes  of  misery,  which  make  havoc  of  terrestrial' 

lappiness,  range  all  corners  almost  without  restrain!  ^ 

rample  down  our  hopes  at  the  hour  of  harvest,  and^  ' 

when  we  have  built  our  schemes  to  the  top,  ruin^' 

r  foundations. 

The  first  effect  of  this  meditation  ia,  that  it  fur-^ — 

bishes  n  new  employment  for  the  mind,  and  engages  ^^ 

le  passions  on  remoter  objects;  as  kinps  have  somty 


leB  freed  theiuBelvea  from  a  subject  too  haughty 
me  governed,  and  too  powerful  to  be  crushed,  by 
Kng  him  in  a  distant  jirovince,  till  his  popularity 
■  subsided,  or  his  pride  been  repressed.     The  at- 
tdon  is  dissipated  by  variety,  and  acts  more  weakly 
bn  any  single  part,  as  that  torrent  may  be  drawn 
Bto  different  channels,  which,  pouring  down  in  one 
KMlected  body,  cannot  be  resisted.     This  species  of 
comfort  is,  therefore,  unavailing  in  severe  paroxysmB 
of  corporeal  pain,  when  the  mind  is  every  instant 
called  back  to  misery,  and  in  the  first  shock  of  any 
sadden  evil ;  but  will  certainly  be  of  use  against  en- 
croaching melancholy,  and  a  settled  habit  of  gloomy 
thoughts. 

It  is  &rther  advantageous,  as  it  supplies  us  with 
(^iportunities  of  making  comparisons  in  our  own  fa- 
vour. We  know  that  very  little  of  the  pain  or  plea- 
ure,  which  does  not  begin  and  end  in  our  senses,  is 
otherwise  than  relative ;  we  are  rich  or  poor,  great 
ot  little,  in  proportion  to  the  number  that  excel  us, 
or  fall  beneath  us,  in  any  of  these  respects ;  and, 
therefore,  a  man,  whose  uneasiness  arises  from  re- 
flection on  any  misfortune  that  throws  him  below 
those  with  whom  he  was  once  equal,  is  comforted  by 
finding  that  he  is  not  yet  lowest. 

There  is  another  kind  of  comparison,  le^s  tending 
Towards  the  vice  of  envy,  very  well  illustrated  by  an 
«ld  poet,  whose  system  will  not  afibrd  many  reason- 
able motives'  to  content.  '  It  is,'  says  he, '  pleasing 
to  look  from  shore  upon  the  tumults  of  a  storm,  and 
to  see  a  ship  struggling  with  the  billows ;  it  is  pleas- 
ing, not  because  the  pain  of  another  can  give  us  de- 
light, but  because  we  have  a  stronger  impression  of 
the  happiness  of  safety.'  Thus,  when  we  look  abroad, 
and  behold  the  multitudes  that  are  groaning  under 
evils  heavier  than  those  which  we  have  experienced, 
ipk  back  to  our  own  state,  and  instead  of 
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repining  that  so  much  must  be  felt^  learn  to  rejoice 
that  we  have  not  more  to  feel. 

By  this  p]>8ervation  of  the  miseries  of  others,  for- 
titude  is  strengthened,  and  the  mind  brought  to  a 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  her  own  powers.  As 
the  heroes  of  action  catch  the  flame  from  one  an- 
other, so  they  to  whom  Providence  has  allotted  the 
harder  task  of'  suffering  with  calmness  and  dignitj, 
may  animate  themselves  by  the  remembranceLof  those 
evils  which  have  been  laid  on  others,,  perhaps  natur 
rally  as  weak  as  themselves,  and  bear  up  witii  vigour 
and  resolution  against  their  own  oppressions,  when 
they  see  it  possible  that  more  severe  afflictions  may 
be  borne. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why,  to  many  minds, 
the  relation  of  other  men's  infelicity  may  give  a  last^ 
ing  and  continual  relief.    Some,  not  w^  instructed- 
in  the  measures  by  which  Providence  distributes 
happiness,  are  perhaps  misled  by  divines,  who,  aa 
Bellarmine  makes  temporal  prosperity  one. of  the 
characters  of  the  true  church,  have  represented 
wealth  and  ease  as  the  certain  concomitants  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  unfailing  result  of  the  divine  approba- 
tion..   Such  sufferers  are  dejected  in  their  misfor- 
tunes, not  so  much  for  what  they  feel^  as  for  what 
they  dread:  not  because  they  cannot  support  the 
sorrows,  or  endure  the  wants,  of  their  present  con- 
dition, but  because  they  consider  them  as  only  the 
beginnings  of  more  sharp  arid  more  lasting  paint- 
To  these  mourner^  it  is  an  act  of  the  highest  charity 
to  represent  the  cdlamities  which  not  only  virtue  has 
suffered,  but  virtue' has  incurred;  to  inform  them, 
that  one  evidence  of  a  future  state  is  the  uncertainty 
of  any  present  reward  for  goodness.:  and  to  remind, 
them,  from  the  highest  authority,  of  the  distresses 
and  penury  of  men  *  of  whom  tlie  world  was  not 
worthy,' 
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Ofit^Ao  Twy  j»T8a9»y.— Epigram  Vet. 
Husband  thy  possessions^ 

There  is  scarcely  among  the  evils  of  human  life, 
iny  so  generally  dreaded  as  poverty.  Every  other 
species  of  misery,  those  who  are  not  much  accus- 
omed  to  disturb  the  present  moment  with  reflection, 
an  easily  forget,  biecause  it  is  not  always  forced 
pon  their  regard :  but  it  is  impossible  to  pass  a  day 
r  an  hour  in  the  confluxes  of  men,  without  seeing 
ow  much  indigence  is  exposed  to  contumely,  neg- 
tct,  and  insult;  and,  in  its  lowest  state,  to  hunger 
ad  nakedness;  to  injuries  against  which  every  pas- 
on  is  in  arms,  and  to  wants  which  nature  cannot 
istsun. 

Against  other  evils  the  heart  is  often  hardened  by 
ue  or  by  false  notions  of  dignity  and  reputation  : 
lus  we  see  dangers  of  every  kind  faced  with  will- 
igness,  because  bravery,  in  a  good  or  bad  cause,  is 
3ver  without  its  encomiasts  and  admirers.  But  in 
le  prospect  of  poverty,  there  is  nothing  but  gloom 
id  melanclioly ;  the  mind  and  body  suner  together; 
s  miseries  bring  no  alleviation  ;  it  is  a  state  in  which 
irery  virtue  is  obscured,  and  in  which  no  conduct 
in  avoid  reproach ;  a  state  in  which  cheerfulness 

insensibility,  and  dejection  sullenness ;  of  which 
le  hardships  are  without  honour,  and  the  labours 
ithout  reward. 

Of  these  calamities  there  seems  not  to  be  wanting 

general  conviction  ;  we  hear  on  every  side  the 
oise  of  trade,  and  see  the  streets  thronged  with 
imberless  multitudes^  whose  faces  arc  clouded  with 

xi>:«  2  c 
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anxiety,  and  whose  steps  are  hurried  by  prec 
lion,  from  no  other  motive  than  the  hope  of  , 
and  the  whole  world  is  put  in  motion,  by  the  < 
of  that  wealth,  which  is  chiefly  to  be  valued, 
secures  us  from  poverty ;  for  it  is  more  useful  f( 
fence  than  acquisition,  and  is  not  so  much  a] 
procure  good,  as  to  exclude  evil. 

Yet  there  are  always  some  whose  passions  c 
lies  lead  them  to  a  conduct  opposite  to  the  g< 
maxims  and  practice  of  mankind ;  some  who 
to  rush  upon  poverty,  with  the  same  eagerness 
which  others  avoid  it;  who  see  their  revenues  h 
lessened,  and  the  estates  which  they  inherit 
their  ancestors  mouldering  away,  without  reso! 
to  change  their  course  of  life ;  who  persevere  a| 
all  remonstrances,  and  go  forward  with  full  c 
though  they  see  before  them  the  precipice  c 
struction. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to  expos 
with  such  as  ruin  their  fortunes  by  expensive  scl 
of  buildings  and  gardens,  which  they  carry  01 
the  same  vanity  that  prompted  them  to  begm,  ( 
ing,  as  it  happens  in  a  thousand  other  cases,  t 
mote  evil  before  the  hghter,  and  deferring  the  1 
of  repentance  till  they  incur  the  miseries  of  dii 
Those  for  whom  I  intend  my  present  admoni 
are  the  thoughtless,  the  negligent,  and  the  diss 
who  having  by  the  viciousness  of  their  ovm  in 
tions,  or  the  seducements  of  alluring  compa 
been  engaged  in  habits  of  expense,  and  accus' 
to  move  in  a  certain  round  of  pleasures  dispi 
tioned  to  their  condition,  are  widiout  power  to 
cate  themselves  from  the  enchantments  of  cv 
avoid  thought  because  they  know  it  will  be  pi 
and  continue  from  day  to  day,  and  from  mo 
month^  to  anticipate  their  revenues,  apd  sink 
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r  deeper    in    the   galfs  of   usury  and  extor-^ 

his  folly  has  less  claim  to  pity,  because  it  cannot 
imputed  to  the  vehemence  of  sudden  pasuon ; 
can  the  mischief  ivhich  it  produces  be  extenuated 
he  effect  of  any  single  act,  which  rage  or  desire 
ht  execute  before  there  could  be  time  for  an  ap- 
L  to  reascm.  These  men  are  advancing  towards 
ery  by  soft  approaches,  and  destroying  them-> 
es,  not  by  the  violence  of  a  blow,  nfdiich,  when 
B  given,  can  never  be  recalled,  but  by  a  slow 
ion,  hourly  repeated,  and  obstinately  continued. 
Ins  conduct  is  so  absurd  when  it  is  examined  by 
unprejudiced  eye  of  rational  judgment,  that  no- 
g  but  experience  could  evince  its  possibility; 
absurd  as  it  is,  die  sudden  fall  of  some  families, 
the  sudden  rise  of  others,  prove  it  to  be  com- 
I ;  and  every  year  sees  many  wretches  reduced 
tmtempt  and  want,  by  their  costly  sacrifices  to 
iflure  and  vanity. 

t  is  the  fate  of  almost  every  passi(m,  when  it  has 
led  the  bounds  which  nature  prescribes,  to  coun- 
ct  its  own  purpose.  Too  much  rage  hinders  the 
rior  from  circumspection,  too  much  eagerness  of 
it  hurts  the  credit  of  the  trader,  too  much  ardour 
iB  away  from  the  lover  that  easiness  of  address 
I  which  ladies  are  delighted.  Thus  extravagance, 
igh  dictated  by  vanity  and  incited  by  voluptuous-^ 
s,  seldom  procures  ultimately  either  applause  or 
isure. 

f  praise  be  justly  estimated  by  the  character  of 
se  from  whom  it  is  received,  little  satisfaction  will 
given  to  the  spendthrift  by  the  encomiums  which 
purchases.  For  who  are  they  that  animate  him 
his  pursuits,  but' young  men  thoughtless  and 
indoned  like  himself,  unacquamted  with  ^H  on 

2c2 


can  give  value  to  his  opinion,  looks  with 
pity,  neither  of  which  can  afford  much  gra 
to  pride,  on  him  whom  the  panders  of  lux 
drawn  into  the  circle  of  their  influence,  a] 
he  sees  parcelled  out  among  the  different  i 
of  folly,  and  about  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  ta 
jockeys,  vintners  and  attorneys,  who  at  once 
ridicule  him,  and  who  are  secretly  triumpl 
his  weakness,  when  they  present  new  incite 
his  appetite,  and  heighten  his  desires  by 
feited  applause. 

Such  is  the  praise  that  is  purchased  b] 
gality.  Even  when  it  is  yet  not  discovert 
false,  it  is  the  praise  only  of  those  whom 
proachful  to  please,  and  whose  sincerity 
rupted  by  their  interest :  men  who  live  by 
which  they  encourage,  and  who  know  that  i 
their  pupil  grows  wise,  they. shall  lose  thei 
Yet  with  such  flatteries,  if  they  could  last,  n 
cravings  of  vanity,  which  is  seldom  very  del 
satisfied ;  but  the  time  is  always  hastening 
when  this  triumph,  poor  as  it  is,  shall  van 
when  those  who  now  surround  him  with  obs 
ness  and  compliments,  fawn  among  his  e 
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of  pleasure  than  are  obtained  by  others.  To 
ny  happiness  sincere  it  is  necessary  that  we 
it  to  be  lasting ;  since  whatever  we  supppse 
18  in  danger  of  losing,  must  be  enjoyed  with 
le  and  uneasiness,  and  the  more  value  we  set 
,  the  tnore  must  the  present  possession  be 
-ed.  How  can  he  then  be  envied  for  his  fe- 
vho  knows  that  its  continuance  cannot  be 
d,  and  who  is  conscious  that  a  very  short 
11  give  him  up  to  the  gripe  of  poverty,  which 
harder  to  be  borne,  as  he  has  given  way  to 
[cesses^  wantoned  in  greater  abundance,  and 
d  his  appetites  with  more  profuseness  ? 
pears  evident  that  frugality  is  necessary  even 
)lete  the  pleasure  of  expense ;  for  it  may  be 
ly  remarked  of  those  who  squander  what  they 
heir  fortune  not  sufficient  to  allow,  that  in 
ost  jovial  expense,  there  always  breaks  out 
oof  of  discontent  and  impatience;  they  either 
with  a  kind  of  wild  desperation  and  affected 
3ss,  as  criminals  brave  the  gallows  when  they 
escape  it,  or  pay  their  money  with  a  peevish 
,  and  endeavour  at  once  to  spend  idly,  and 

meanly  :  having  neither  finnness  to  deny 
issions,  nor  courage  to  gratify  them,  they 
r  at  their  own  enjoyments,  and  poison  the 
pleasure  by  reflection  on  the  cost. 
Dg  these  men  there  is  often  the  vociferation 
•iment,  but  very  seldom  the  tranquillity  of 
Iness ;  they  inflame  their  imaginations  to  a 
'  momentary  jollity,  by  the  help  of  wine  and 
d  consider  it  as  the  first  business  of  the  night 
ify  recollection,  and  lay  that  reason  asleep 
listurbs  their  gaiety,  and  calls  upon  them  to 
from  ruin, 
this  poor  broken  satisfaction  is  of  short  con- 
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dnuance^  and  must  be;  expiated  by  a  long  series  c 
misery  and  regret.  In  a  short  time  tbe  creditc 
grows  impatient,  the  last  acre  is  sold,  the  passion 
and  appetites  still  continne  their  tyranny,  \nth  in 
cessant  calls  for  their  nsiial  gratifications,  and  th 
remainder  of  life  passes  away  in  viaih  repentance  a 
impotent  desire. 
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^i  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri, 

°te  conque  rapit  tempestas,  deleror  hospes. — Hor. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22,  1760. 


Traditar  dies  die 
Novaeque  pergant  interire  lunn; 

Tu  secanda  roarmora 
Locas  sub  ipsam  foDos,  et  sepnlclirl 

Immemor  strois  dumos. — Hob. 

Day  presses  on  the  heels  of  day> 

And  moons  increase  to  their  decay; 

But  you  with  thoughtless  pride  elate. 

Unconscious  of  impending  fate. 

Command  the  piliar'd  dome  to  rise. 

When,  lo!  thy  tomb  forgotten  lies. — Fbamcis. 

'To  THE  Rambler. 

VE  lately  been  called,  from  a  mingled  life  of 
}s  and  amusement,  to  attend  the  last  houra 
Id  friend :  an  office  which  has  filled  me,  if  not 
elancholy,  at  least  with  serious  reflections,  and 

my  thoughts  towards  the  contemplation  of 
subjects,  which,  though  of  the  utmost  impor- 
and  of  indubitable  certainty,  are  generally  se- 

from  our  regard,  by  the  jollity  of  health,  the 
>f  employment,  and  even  by  the  calmer  diver- 
>f  study  and  speculation;  or  if  they  become 
ntal  topics  of  conyersation   and  arp 
ely  sink  deep  into  the  heart,  but  ghre  o 
3  some  subtilties  of  reasoning,  or  el 
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of  declamation,  which  are  heard,  applauded,  and 
forgotten. 

'  It  is,  indeed,  not  hard  to  conceive  how  a  maOi 
accustomed  to  extend  his  views  through  a  long  com* 
catenation  of  causes  and  effects,  to  trace  thii^firan 
their  origin  to  their  period,  and  compare  means  widi 
ends,  may  discover  the  weakness  of  human  schemes; 
detect  the  fallacies  by  which  mortals  are  deluded; 
shew  the  insufficiency  of  wealth,  honours,  and  power, 
to  real  happiness ;  and  please  himself,  anil  his  au- 
ditors, willi  learned  lectures  on  the  vanity  of  life. 

'  But  though  the  speculatist  may  see  and  shewAe 
folly  of  terrestrial  hopes,  fears,  and  desires,  every 
hour  will  give  proofs  that  he  never  felt  it  Trace 
him  through  the  day  or  year,  and  you  will  find  \m 
acting  upon  principles  which  he  has  in  commoB 
with  the  illiterate  and  unenlightened,  angry  and 
pleased  like  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar,  pursuing  with 
the  same  ardour  the  same  designs,  grasping  with 
all  the  eagerness  of  transport,  those  riches  wmch  he 
knows  he  cannot  keep,  and  swelling  with  the  ap- 
plause which  he  has  gained  by  proving  that  applaus( 
IS  of  no  value. 

*  The  only  conviction  that  rushes  upon  the  soul,an( 
takes  away  from  our  appetites  and  passions  the  powe 
of  resistance,  is  to  be  found,  where  I  have  receave< 
it,  at  the  bed  of  a  dying  friend.  To  enter  this  sdioo 
of  wisdom  is  not  the  peculiar  privilege  of  geome 
tricians;  the  most  sublime  and  important  precept 
require  no  uncommon  opportunities,  nor  laboriou 
preparations;  they  are  enforced  without  the  aid  o 
eloquence,  and  understood  without  skill  in  analytic 
science.  Every  tongue  can  utter  them,  and  ever 
understanding  can  conceive  them.  He  that  wishe 
in  earnest  to  obtain  just  sentiments  concerning  hi 
condition,  and  would  be  intimately  acquainted  witi 
the  world,  may  find  instructions  on  every  side.    H 
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ures  to  enter  behind  the  scene,  'which  every 
been  employed  to  decorate,  and  every  passion 
to  illuminate,  and  wishes  to  see  life  stripped 
ornaments  which  make  it  glitter  on  the  stage, 
Kxsed  in  its  natural  meanness,  impotence,  and 
38S,  may  find  all  the  delusion  laid  open  in  the 
r  of  disease :  he  will  there  find  vanity  divested 
robes,  power  deprived  of  her  sceptre,  and 
sy  without  her  mask. 

mend  whom  I  have  lost  was  a  man  eminent 
us,  and,  like  others  of  the  same  class,  suf- 
r  pleased  with  acceptance  and  applause.  Be- 
essed  by  those  who  have  preferments  and 

I  their  disposal,  he  considiered  himself  as  in 
ct  road  of  advancement,  and  had  caught  the 
r  ambition  by  approaches  to  its  object.  But 
midst  of  his  hopes,  his  projects,  and  his 
,  he  was  seized  by  a  lingering  disease,  which, 

first  stage,  he  knew  to  be  incurable.  Here 
end  of  all  his  visions  of  greatness  and  hap- 
from  the  first  hour  that  his  health  declined, 
brmer  pleasures  grew  tasteless.  His  friends 
d  to  please  him  by  those  accounts  of  the 
of  hs  re  putation,  \idiich  were  formerly  cer« 
^ing  well  received ;  but  they  soon  found  how 

was  now  affected  by  compliments,  and  how 
hey  attempted,  by  flattery,  to  exhilarate  the 

of  weakness,  and  relieve  the  solicitude  of  i^p- 
Qg  death.  Whoever  would  know  how  much 
id  virtue  surpass  all  external  goods  might 
.ve  seen  them  weighed  against  each  other, 

II  that  gives  motion  to  the  active,  and  eleva- 
the  eminent,  all  that  sparkles  in  the  eye  of 
id  pants  in  the  bosom  of  suspicion,  at  once 
dust  in  the  balance,  without  weight  and  with* 
ard.  Riches,  authority,  and  praise,  lose  all 
fluence  when  they  are  considered  as  riches 
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which  to-morrow  shall  be  bestowed  upon  another, 
authority  which  shall  this  night  expire  for  ever,  and 
praise  which,  however  merited,  or  however  shiceiet 
shall,  after  a  few  moments,  be  heard  no  more* 

'  In  those  hours  of  seriousness  and  wisdom,  nothiBg 
appeared  to  raise  his  spirits,  or  gladden  his  heart;, 
but  the  recollection  of  acts  of  goodness ;  nor  to  ei* 
cite  his  attention,  but  some  opportunity  for  theex^ 
cise  of  the  duties  of  religion.  Every  uiing  that  ter- 
minated on  this  side  of  the  grave  was  received  with 
coldness  and  indifference,  and  regarded  rather  in 
consequence  of  the  habit  of  valuing  it,  than  from  any 
opinion  that  it  deserved  value;  it  had  little  more 
prevalence  over  his  mind  than  a  bubble  that  was 
now  broken,  a  dream  from  which  he  was  awake.  His 
whole  powers  were  engrossed  by  the  consideratio& 
of  another  state;  and  all  conversation  was  tedioas 
that  had  not  some  tendency  to  disengage  him  from 
human  affairs,  and  open  his  prospects  into  futurity. 

'  It  is  now  past,  we  have  closed  his  eyes,  and  heard 
him  breathe  the  gi'oan  of  expiration.     At  the  sight 
of  his  last  conflict,  I  felt  a  sensation  never  Imownto 
me  before;  a  confusion  of  passions,  an  awful  still- 
ness of  sorrow,  a  gloomy  terror  without  a  name*  The 
thoughts  that  entered  my  soul  were  too  strong  to  b^ 
diverted,  and  too  piercing  to  be  endured ;  but  sucIb. 
violence  cannot  be  lasting,  the  storm  subsided  in  ^ 
short  time,  I  wept,  retired,  and  grew  calm. 

'  I  have  from  that  time  frequently  revolved  in  my 
mind  the  effects  which  the  observation  of  death  pro^ 
duces  in  those  who  are  not  wholly  without  the  power 
and  use  of  reflection;  for,  by  far  the  greater  part, it 
is  wholly  unregarded.  Their  friends  and  their  ene- 
mies sink  into  the  grave  without  raising  any  uncom- 
mon emotion,  or  reminding  them  that  they  are  them- 
selves on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  that  they 
must  soon  plunge  into  the  gulf  of  eternity. 
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ItseemslozRereniarkable,thatdeathiDcreaBesoticfl 

veneratioii  tor  the  good,  aad  extenuates  our  hatrecl  I 
of  the  bad.  Those  virtues  which  once  we  envied,  as  | 
Horace  obse eves,  because  they  eclipsed  our  owi 
now  no  longer  obiitructour  reputation,  and  we  havci  I 
therefore,  no  interest  to  suppress  their  praise.  That 
ifictcedDess  wliich  we  feared  fnrlts  malignity,  is  now 
become  impotent;  and  the  man  whose  name  filled 
UB  with  alarm,  and  rage,  and  indignation,  can  at  last 
be  considered  only  with  pity,  or  contempt. 

'  When  a  friend  is  earned  to  his  grase,  we  at  once 


vhicti  before  glided  ofi'our  minds  without  impression,  ( 
a  thousand  favours  unrepaid,  a  tiiousand  duties  ud-  I 
performed,  and  wish,  vainly  wish,  for  his  return,  not  | 
SO  much  that  we  may  receive,  as  that  we  may  be-  , 
Stow  h^piness,  and  recompense  tlial  kindness  which 
before  we  never  understood. 

'Thereisnot,  perhaps,  to  a  mind  well  instructed,  a 
more  painful  occurrence,  than  the  death  of  one  whom 
wehave  injured  without  reparation.  Ourcrime  seems 
DOW  irretrievable ;  it  is  indelibly  recorded,  and  the 
itamp  of  fate  is  fixed  upon  it.  We  consider,  with  the 
most  afflictive  anguish,  the  pain  which  we  have  given, 
aod  now  cannot  alleviate,  and  the  losses  which  we 
have  caused,  and  now  cannot  repair. 

'Ofthesamekindare  the  emotions  which  the  death 
ofan  emulator  or  competitor  produces.  Whoeverhad 
qualities  to  alarm  our  jealousy,  had  excellence  to  de- 
serve our  fondness;  and  to  whatever  ardour  of  op- 
position interest  may  inflame  us,  no  man  ever  out- 
lived an  enemy,  whom  he  did  not  then  wish  to  have 
made  a  friend.  Those  who  are  versed  in  literary 
history  know  that  the  elder  Scaliger  was  the  re- 
"ited  antagonist  of  Cardan  and  Erasmus;  yet  at 
ith  of  each  of  his  great  rivals  he  relented,  and 
B  3 
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complained  that  they  were  snatched  away  firom\un 
before  their  reconciliation  was  completed. 

Tu  ne  edam  moreris  ?  Ah !  quid  me  linquis,  Erasme, 

Ante  metis  qoam  sit  conciliatus  amor  ? 
Art  thoo  too  fall'n  t  ere  anger  could  subside 
And  love  retunif  has  great  Erasmus  died  ? 

*  Such  are  the  sentiments  with  which  we  finalivi 
view  the  effects  of  passion,  but  which  we  sometun 
delay  till  we  can  no  longer  rectify  our  errors.  liet 
therefore  make  haste  to  do  what  we  shall  certaii 
at  last  wish  to  have  done;  let  us  return  the  caress 
of  our  friends,  and  endeavour  by  mutual  endearmei 
to  heighten  that  tenderness  which  is  the  balm  of  li 
Let  us  be  quick  to  repent  of  injuries  while  repentan 
may  not  be  barren  anguish,  and  let  us  open  our  e) 
to  every  rival  excellence,  and  pay  early  and  willin| 
those  honours  which  justice  will  compel  us  to  p 
at  last.  Athanatus.' 


N«  55.     TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  175( 


Maturo  propior  desine  funeri 

Inter  ludere  virgines, 
Et  stellis  maculam  spargere  candidis  : 

Non  siqoid  Fholoen  satis, 
Et  te,  Chlbri,  decet. Hob. 

Now  near  to  death  that  comes  but  slow. 
Now  tliou  art  stepping  down  below  ; 
Sport  not  amongst  the  blooming  maids. 
But  think  on  ghosts  and  empty  shades : 
What  suits  wi3i  Pholoe  in  her  bloom. 
Gray  Chloris,  will  not  thee  become ; 
A  bed  b  different  from  a  tomb. — Creech. 

*  To  THE  Rambler. 

*  SIR, 
*  I  HAVE  been  but  a  little  time  conversant  in 
world,  yet  I  have  already  had  frequent  opportunil 
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of  obsemng  the  little  efficacy  of  remonstrance  and 
ccfmplainty  which,  however  extorted  by  oppression,  or 
fopported  by  reason^  are  detested  by  one  part  of  the 
wand  as  rebellion,  censured  by  another  as  peevish- 
ness, by  some  heard  with  an  appearance  of  compas- 
sion, omy  to  betray  any  of  those  sallies  of  vehemence 
and  resentment  which  are  apt  to  break  out  upon  en- 
couragement, and  by  others  passed  over  wilJi  indif- 
ference and  neglect,  as  matters  in  which  they  have 
no  concern,  and  which  if  they  should  endeavour  to 
examine  or  regulate,  they  might  draw  mischief  upon 
themselves.  • 

*  Yet  since  it  is  no  less  natural  for  those  who  think 

themselves  injured  to  complain,  than  for  other?  to 

neglect  their  complaints,  I  shall  venture  to  lay  my 

case  before  you,  in  hopes  that  you  will  enforce  my 

opinion,  if  you  think  it  just,  or  endeavour  to  rectify 

my  sentiments,  if  I  am  mistaken.    I  expect  at  least, 

that  you  will  divest  yourself  of  partiaUty,  and  that, 

ivhatever  your  age  or  solemnity  may  be,  you  will  not, 

-with  the  dotard's  insolence,  pronounce  me  ignorant 

and  foolish,  perverse  and  refractory,  only  because 

you  perceive  that  I  am  young. 

*  My  father  djfing  when  I  was  but  ten  years  old,  left 
me,  and  a  brother  two  years  younger  than  myself,  to 
the  care  of  my  mother,  a  woman  of  birth  and  educa- 
tion, whose  prudence  or  virtue  he. had  no  reason  to 
distrust.  She  felt,  for  some  time,  all  the  sorrow 
which  nature  calls  forth  upon  the  final  separation  of 
persons  dear  to  one  another ;  and  as  her  grief  was 
exhausted  by  its  own  violence,  it  subsided  into  ten- 
derness for  me  and  my  brother,  and  the  year  of 
mourning  was  spent  in  caresses,  consolations,  and 
instruction,  in  celebration  of  my  father's  virtues,  in 
professions  of  perpetual  regard  to  his  memory,  and 
hourly  instances  of  such  fondness  as  gratitude  will 
not  easily  suffer  me  to  forget. 
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It  wheu  the  term  of  ihis  mournful  fe 
id,  and  my  mother  appeared  again  w 
ensigns  of  sorrow,  the  ladies  of  her  acq 
began  to  tell  her,  upon  whatever  motives,  t 
time  to  live  like  tlie  rest  of  the  world  ;  a  _ 
argument,  which  is  seldom  used  to  a  woman  w 
eSect.  Lady  Giddy  was  incessantly  relating  the  m 
currences  of  the  town,  and  Mrs.  Gravely  told  her 
I  privately,  with  great  tenderness,  that  it  began  to  bs 
pubhcly  observed  how  mueh  she  overacted  her  part, 
and  that  most  of  her  acquaintance  suspected  htr 
hope  of  procuring  another  husband  to  tie  the  tne 
ground  of  all  that  appearance  of  tenderness  and  [»etj. 

'  All  the  oSiciousness  of  kindness  and  folly  was 
busied  to  change  her  conduct.  She  was  atone  time 
alarmed  with  censure,  and  at  another  fired  with 
praise.  She  was  told  of  balls,  where  others  shone 
only  because  she  was  absent ;  of  new  comedies,  to 
which  all  the  town  was  crowding ;  and  of  many  in- 
genious ironies,  by  which  domestic  diligence  was 
made  contemptible. 

'  It  is  difficult  for  virtue  to  stand  alone  against  fear 
on  one  side,  and  pleasure  on  the  other  ;  especially 
when  no  actual  crime  is  proposed,  and  prudence  it- 
self can  suggest  many  reasons  for  relasatioa  and  in- 
dulgence, Mymanunawas  at  last  persuaded  to  ac- 
company Miss  Giddy  to  a  play.  She  was  received 
with  a  boundless  profusion  of  compliments,  and  at- 
tended home  by  a  very  fine  gentleman.  Next  day 
she  was  with  less  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  play  at 
Mrs.  Gravely's,  and  came  home  gay  and  lively ;  for 
the  distinctions  that  had  been  paid  her  awakened  her 
vanity,  and  good  luck  had  kept  her  principles  of  fru- 
gality from  giving  her  disturbance.  .She  now  made 
her  second  entrance  into  the  world,  and  her  friends 
were  sufficiently  industrious  to  prevent  any  return  to 
her  former  life  ;  every  mornin);  brought  messages  of 
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Uion,  and  every  evening  was  passed  in  places 
frersion,  from  which  she  for  some  time  coni- 
Ifed  that  she  had  rather  be  absent.  In  a  short 
Rie  she  began  to  feel  the  happiness  of  acting  without 
control,  of  being  unaccountable  for  her  hours,  her 
expenses,  and  her  company;  and  learned,  by  de- 
grees, to  drop  an  expression  of  contempt,  or  pity,  Kt 
the  mention  of  ladies  whose  husbands  were  suspect- 
ed of  restraining  their  pleasures  or  their  play,  and 
confessed  that  she  loved  to  go  and  come  a 
pleased. 

'Iwas  still  favoured  with  some  incidental  precepM 
and  transient  endearments,  and  was  now  and  then 
fondly  kissed  for  smiling  like  my  papa :  but  most 
partofher  morning  was  spent  in  comparing  the  opi' 
nion  of  her  maid  and  milliner  contriving  some  va- 
rtaiioa  in  her  dress,  visiting  shops,  and  sending  com- 
pliments ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  too  short  for 
risits,  cards,  plays,  and  concerts. 

'  She  now  began  to  discover  that  it  was  impossible 
to  educate  children  properly  at  home.  Parents  could 
Dot  have  them  always  in  their  sight ;  the  society  of 
Ecrvanta  was  contagious  ;  company  produced  bold- 
ness and  spirit ;  emulation  eseited  industry ;  and  r 
large  school  was  naturally  the  first  step  into  the  open 
world.  A  thousand  other  reasons  she  alleged,  some 
nf  little  force  in  themselves,  but  so  well  seconded  by 
])leasure,  vanity,  and  idleness,  that  they  soon  over- 
came all  the  remaining  principles  of  kindness  and 
piety,  and  both  I  and  my  brother  were  dispatched  to' 
boarding-  school  s . 

'  How  my  mamma  spent  her  time  when  she  was 
thus  disburdened  I  am  not  able  to  inform  you,  but 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  trifles  and  amusements 
took  still  faster  hold  of  her  heart.  At  first,  she  visited 
me  at  school,  and  afterward  wrote  to  me ;  but  in  a 
short  time  both  her  visits  and  her  letters  were 
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end,  and  no  other  notice  was  taken  of  me  tban  to  n» 
mit  money  for  my  support. 

'  When  I  came  home*  at  the  vacation,  I  found  Hn'- 
self  coldly  recdved,  with  an  observation,  that  ^  dm 
girl  will  presently  be  a  woman.*'  I  was,  after  Ab 
usual  stay,  sent  to  school  again,  and  overheard  wj 
mother  say,  as  I  was  a-going,  *^  Well,  now  I  shall  re- 


cover." 


*  In  six  months  more  I  came  again,  and  with  die 
usual  childbh  alacrity,  vras  running  to  my  motfa^s 
embrace,  when  she  stopped  me  with  exclamationsst 
the  suddenness  and  enormity  of  my  growth,  having, 
she  said,  never  seen  any  body  shoot  up  so  much  at 
my  age.  She  was  sure  no  odier  girls  spread  at  that 
rate,  and  she  hated  to  have  children  look  like  woi&en 
before  their  time.  I  was  disconcerted,  and  retflred 
without  hearing  any  thing  more  than,  '*  Nay,  if  you 
are  angry,  Ms^am  Steeple,  you  may  walk  off." 

'  When  once  the  forms  of  civility  are  violated,  thefe 
remains  little  hope  of  return  to  kmdness  or  decency. 
My  mamma  made  this  a{^pearance  of  resentment  a 
reason  for  continuing  her  malignity ;  and  poor  Ifiss 
Maypole,  for  that  was  my  appellation,  was  never 
mentioned  or  spoken  to  but  with  some  expression  of 
anger  or  dislike. 

*  She  had  yet  the  pleasure  of  dressing  me  like  a 
child,  and  I  know  not  when  I  should  have  been 
thought  fit  to  change  my  habit,  had  I  not  been  res- 
cued by  a  maiden  sister  of  my  father,  who  could  not 
bear  to  see  women  in  hanging-sleeves,  and  therefore 
presented  me  with  brocade  for  a  gown,  for  which  I 
should  have  thought  myself  under  great  obligations 
had  she  not  accompanied  her  favour  with  some  hints 
that  mymamma  might  now  consider  her  age,  and  give 
me  her  ear-rings,  which  she  had  shewn  long  enough 
in  public  places. 

*  I  now  left  the  school  and  came  to  live  with  my 
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^^■na,  who  considered  me  tis  a  usurper  tliat  had  ■ 
^^^n  the  rights  of  a  woman  before  they  were  due,  I 
Hd  was  pushing  her  down  the  precipice  of  age,  that  1 
Z  might  reigD  without  a  superior.  While  I  am  thus  I 
beheld  with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  you  will  readily  I 
"fcelieTe  that  it  is  difficult  to  please.  Every  word  ana  m 
look  is  an  offence.  I  never  apeftk,  but  I  pretend  to  I 
some  qualities  and  excellences,  which  St  is  criminal  J 
to  possess  :  if  I  am  gay,  she  thinks  it  early  enou^  1 
to  coquette :  if  I  am  grave,  she  hates  a  prude  in  bibs ;  I 
if  I  venture  into  company,  I  am  in  haste  for  a  hus-  I 
band ;  if  1  retire  to  my  chamber,  such  matron-like  I 
ladies  are  lovers  of  contemplation.  1  am  on  one  pre*  I 
tencG  or  other  generally  excluded  from  her  assem*  I 
blies,  nor  am  1  ever  suffered  to  visit  at  the  same  I 
place  with  my  mamma.  Every  one  wonders  whv  I 
she  does  not  bring  Miss  more  mto  the  world,  aao  I 
when  she  comes  home  iu  vapours,  I  am  certain  that  I 
the  has  heard  either  of  my  beauty  or  my  wit,  and  I 
expect  nothing  for  the  ensuing  week  but  taunts  and  I 
menaces,  contradiction  and  reproaches.  I 

'Thus  I  live  in  a  state  of  continual  persecution^  I 
only  because  I  was  born  ten  years  too  soon,  and  I 
cannot  stop  the  course  of  nature  or  of  time,  but  am^l 
unhappily  a  woman  before  my  mother  can  willinglj  I 
I'ease  to  be  a  girl.  I  believe  you  would  contribute  I 
to  the  happiness  of  many  families,  if,  by  any  argu<  1 
ments  or  persuasions,  you  could  make  mothen  1 
ashamed  of  rivallingtheir  children;  if  you  could  shew  1 
them,  that  though  they  may  refuse  to  grow  wise,  I 
they  must  inevitably  grow  old ;  and  that  the  proper  1 
solaces  of  age  are  not  music  and  compliments,  but  J 
wisdom  and  devotion ;  that  those  who  are  sounwilUnK  I 
to  quit  the  world  will  soon  be  driven  from  it;  ana. I 
that  it  is  therefore  their  interest  to  retire  while  there.! 
JWremain  a  few  hours  for  nobler  employments.        I 


I  am,  &c. 
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— —  Valeat  res  ladicra,  si  me 

PaJma  negata  macram,  donata  redocit  opimaio^ — ^Hob.  ' 

Farewell  the  stage  ;  for  hombly  I  disclaim 
Such  fond  pursuits  of  pleasure,  or  of  fome,:      • 
If  I  must  sink  in  sbaroe,  or  swell  with  pride» 
As  the  gay  palm  is  granted  or  denied. — ^Francis* 

NoTHiwo  is  more  unpleasing  than  to  find  thato^ 
fence  has  been  received  when  none  was  intended^ 
and  that  pain  has  been  given  to  those  who  were  not 
guilty  of  any  provocation.  As  the  great  end  of  so- 
ciety is  mutual  beneficence,  a  good  man  is  always 
uneasy  when  he  finds  himself  acting  in  opposition  to 
the  purposes  of  life ;  because,  though  his  conscience 
may  easily  acquit  him  of  malice  prepense,  of  settled 
hatred  or  contrivances  of  mischief,  yet  he  seldom 
can  be  certain  that  he  has  not  failed  by  negligence; 
or  indolence ;  that  he  has  not  been  hindered  from 
consulting  the  common  interest  by  too  much  regard 
to  his  own  ease,  or  too  much  indifference  to  the  hj^ 
piness  of  others. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  that,  to  feel  this  uneasiness, 
the  mind  should  be  extended  to  any  great  diffusion 
of  generosity,  or  melted  by  uncommon  warmth  of 
benevolence  ;  for  that  prudence  which  the  world 
teaches,  and  a  quick  sensibility  of  private  interest, 
will  direct  us  to  shun  needless  enmities  ;  since  there 
is  no  man  whose  kindness  we  may  not  some  tine 
want,  or  by  whose  malice  we  may  not  some  time 
suffer. 

I  have,  therefore,  frequently  looked  with  wonder, 
and  now  and  then  with  pity,  at  the  thoughtlessness 
with  which  some  alienate  from  themselves  the  aftc- 
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[18  of  all  whom  chance,  business,  or  inclination 
ngs  in  their  way.     When  we  see  a  man  pursuing 
me  darling  interest,  without  much  regard  to  the 
inion  of  the  world,  we  justly  consider  hiin  as  cor- 
pt  and  dangerous,  but  are  not  long  in  discovering 
}  motives  ;  we  see  him  actuated  by  passions  which 
e  hard  to  be  resisted,  and  deluded  by  appearances 
lich  have  dazzled  stronger  eyes.     JBut  the  greater 
It  of  those  who  set  mankind  at  defiance  by  hourly 
itation,  and  who  live  but  to  infuse  malignity  and 
iltiply  enemies,  have  no  hopes  to  foster,  no  de- 
nts to  promote,  nor  any  expectations  of  attaining 
wer  by  insolence,  or  of  climbing  to  greatness  by 
impling  on  others.     They  give  up  all  the  sweets 
kindness  for  the  sake  of  peevishpess,  petulance, 
gloom ;  and  alienate  the  world  by  neglect  of  the 
nmon  forms  of  civility,  and  breach  of  the  esta- 
shed  laws  of  conversation. 
Every  one  must,  in  the  walks  of  life,  have  met 
h  men  of  whom  all  sfpeak  with  censure,  though 
y  are  not  chargeable  with  any  crime,  and  whom 
16  can  be  persuaded  to  love,  though  a  reason 
I  scarcely  be  assigned  why  they  should  be  hated ; 
[  who,  if  their  good  qualities  and  actions  some- 
es  force  a  commendation,  have  their  panegyric 
ays  concluded  with  confessions  of  disgust ;  '  He 
L  good  man,  but  I  cannot  like  him.'  Surely  such 
sons  have  sold  the  esteem  of  the  world  at  too 
r  a  price,  since  they  have  lost  one  of  the  rewards 
virtue,  without  gaining  the  profits  of  wickedness, 
rhis  ill  economy  of  fame  is  sometimes  the  effect 
stupidity.     Men  whose  perceptions  are  languid 
1  sluggish,  who  lament  nothing  but  loss  of  money, 
d  feel  nothing  but  a  blow,  are  often  at  a  difficult 
guess  why  tibey  are  encompassed  with  enemicw 
>ugh  they  neglect  all  those  arts  by  which  men  m 
d^ed  to  one  another.    They  comfoil  l3\ef02l(^ 
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that  they  have  lived  irreproachably ;  that  none  can 
charge  them  with  having  endangered  his  life,  or  £• 
minished  his  possessions ;  and,  therefore,  conclude, 
that  they  suffer  bv  some  invincible  fatality,  or  iot- 
pute  the  malice  of  their  neighbours  to  ignorance  or 
envy.  They  wnqp  themselves  up  in  their  innocence, 
and  enjoy  the  congratulatiooB  of  their  own  heartSi 
without  Imowingor  suspecting  that  they  are  everyday 
deservedly  incurring  resentments,  by  withholding 
from  those  with  whom  they  converse^  that  regard,  or 
i^pearance  of  regard,  to  which  every  one  is  entitled 
by  the  customs  of  the  world. 

There  are  many  injuries  which  almost  every  man 
feels,  though  he  does  not  complain,  and  which,  upoo 
those  whom  virtue,  elegance,  or  vanity,  have  made 
dehcateand  tender,  fix  deep  and  lasting  impressions; 
as  there  are  many  arts  of  graciousness  and  eond' 
liation,  which  are  to  be  practised  without  exjp&m, 
and  by  which  those  may  be  made  our  friends,  who 
have  never  received  from  us  any  real  benefit.  Such 
arts,  when  they  include  .iieither  guilt  nor  meanness, 
it  is  surely  reasonable  to  learn,  for  who  wouTd  want 
that  love  which  is  so  easily  to  be  gained  ?  And  sudi 
injuries  are  to  be  avoided;  for  who  would.be  hated 
without  profit  ? 

Some,  indeed,  there  are,  for  whom  the  excuse  o! 
ignorance  or  negligence  cannot  be  alleged,  because 
it  is  apparent  that  &ey  are  not  o&ly  careless  of  pleas- 
ing,  but  studious  to  offend ;  that  they  contrive  t( 
make  all  approaches  to  them  difficult  and  vexatious 
and  imagine  that  they  aggrandize  themselves  b; 
wasting  the  time  of  others  in  useless  attendance,  b 
mortifying  them  with  slights,  and  teasing  them  witi 
affronts. 

Men  of  this  kind  are  generally  to  be  found  amon[ 
those  that  have  not  mingled  much  in  general  con 
versation,  but  spent  their  lives  amidst  the  obsequi 
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3  of  dependanls,  and  the  flattery  of  pttrasites; 
r  long  consulting  obHj  their  own  ineKnatiiMiy 
>rgotten  that  others  have  a  claim  to  tiie  same 
ice. 

inny  thus  avowedy  is  indeed  an  exuberance  of 
3y  which  all  mankind  is  so  much  enraged,  that 
^er  quietly  endured,  except  in  those  who  can 
[  the  patience  which  they  exact;  and  insolence 
rally  surrounded  onl^rby  such  whose  baseness 
«  them  to  think  nothing  insupportaUe  that 
tes  gain,  and  who  can  laugh  at  scurrility  and 
«8  with  a  luxurious  table  and  an  open  purse, 
though  all  wanton  proyocati<ms  aaud  contemp- 
tnsolence  are  to  be  diUgently  avoided,  there  is 
;  danger  in  timid  compUance  and  tame  resign 
It  is  common  for  soft  and  fearful  tempers . 
I  themselves  up  implicitly  to  the  direction  of 
d,  the  turbulent,  and  the  overbearing;  of  those 
they  do  not  believe  wiser  or  better  than  them- 
;  to  recede  from  the  best  designs  where  oppo- 
nust  be  encounteredj^andto  fall  off  from  virtue 
r  of  censure.  '** 

le  firmness  and  resolution  is  necessary  to  the 
rge  of  duty ;  but  it  is  a  very  unhappy  state  of 
which  the  necessity  of  such  struggles  fire- 
f  occurs ;  for  no  man  is  defeated  without  some 
nent,  which  will  be  continued  with  obstinacy 
be  believes  himself  in  the  right,  and  exerted 
itterness,  if  even  to  his  own  conviction  he  is 
sd  in  the  wrong. 

n  though  no  regard  be  had  to  the  external 
luences  of  contrariety  and  dispute,  it  must  be 
1  to  a  worthy  mind  to  put  others  in  pain,  and 
prill  be  danger  lest  the  kindest  nature  may  be 
d  by  too  long  a  custom  of  debate  and  contest, 
n  afraid  that  I  may  be  taxed  with  insensibility 
my  of  my  correspondents,  who  believe  theic 
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contributions  unjustly  neglected.  And,  indeed,  wb 
I  sit  before  a  pile  of  papers,  of  which  each  is  t 
production  of  laborious  study,  and  the  offsprii&g 
a  fond  parent,  I,  who  know  the  passions  of  an  auth 
cannot  remember  how  long  they  have  lain  in  i 
boxes,  unregarded,  without  imagining  to  myself  1 
various  changes  of  sorrow, /impatience,  and  resei 
ment,  which  &e  writers  must  have  felt  in  this  tedic 
interval. 

These  reflections  are  still  more  awakened,  whc 
upon  perusal,  I  find  some  of  them  calling  for  apla 
in  the  next  paper,  a  place  which  they  have  never  3 
obtained ;  others  writing  in  a  style  of  superiority  a 
haughtiness,  as  secure  of  deference,  and  above  fe 
of  criticism ;  others  humbly  offering  their  weak  a 
sistance  with  softness  and  submission,  which  th 
believe  impossible  to  be  resisted  ;  some  introducii 
their  compositions  with  a  menace  of  the  contem 
which  he  that  refuses  them  will  incur ;  others  appl 
ing^^rivately  to  the  booksellers  for  their  interest  a 
solicitation :  every  one  by  different  ways  endeavoi 
ing  to  secure  the  bliss  of  publication.  I  cannot  I 
consider  myself  as  placed  in  a  very  incommodic 
situation,  where  I  am  forced  to  repress  confident 
which  it  is  pleasing  to  indulge,  to  repay  civiUt 
with  appearances  of  neglect,  and  so  frequently 
offend  those  by  whom  I  never  was  offended. 

I  know  well  how  rarely  an  author,  fired  with  1 
beauties  of  his  new  composition,  contains  his  rs 
tures  in  his  own  bosom,  and  how  naturally  he  i: 
parts  to  his  friends  his  expectations  ofjrenown;  a 
as  I  can  easily  conceive  the  eagerness  with  whicl 
new  paper  is  snatched  up,  by  one  who  expects 
find  it  filled  with  his  own  production,  and  perha 
has  called  his  companions  to  share  the  pleasure 
a  second  perusal,  I  grieve  for  the  disappointme 
which  he  is  to  feel  at  me  fatal  inspection.  His  hop< 
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however,  do  not  yet  forsake  him ;  he  is  certain  of 
gimg  lustie  the  next  day.  The  next  day  comes^ 
tnd  again  he  pants  with  expectation,  and  having 
dreamed  of  laorels  and  Parnassus,  casts  his  eyes 
vpcrn  the  barren  page  with  which  /he  is  doomed  never 
more  to  be  delighted. 

For  such  cruelty  what  atonement  can  be  made  ? 
Fot  such  calamities  what  alleviation  can  be  found  ? 
1  am  afraid  that  the  mischief  already  done  must  be 
without  reparation,  and  all  that  deserves  my  care  is 
pfevention  for  the  future.  Let,  therefore,  the  next 
mendly  contributor,  whoever  he  be>  observe  the 
cautions  of  Swift,  and  write  secretly  in  his  own 
chamber,  mthout  communicating  his  design  to  his 
nearest  friend,  for  the  nearest  friend  will  be  pleased 
widi  an  opportunity  of  laughing.  Let  him  carry  it 
to  the  post  himself,  and  wait  in  lulence  for  the  event. 
If  it  is  published  and  praised,  he  may  then  declare 
himself  the  author :  if  it  be  suppressed,  he  may 
wonder  in  private  without  much  vexation ;  and  if  it 
be  censured,  he  may  join  in  the  cry,  and  lament  the 
dulness  of  the  writing  generation. 


N"  67.     TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1750. 


Non  intelligant  homines,  quam  magnum  vectigal  sit  parsimonia. 

TULL. 

The  world  has  not  yet  learned  the  riches  of  frugality. 

'  To  THE  Rambler. 

'SIR, 

*  I  AM  always  pleased  when  I  see  literature  made 
useful,  and  scholars  descending  from  that  elevation, 
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which,  as  it  raises  them  above  common  life,  must 
likewise  hinder  them  from  beholding  the  ways  of 
men  otherwise  than  in  a  cloud  of  bustle  and  confu- 
sion. Having  lived  a  life  of  business,  and  remarked 
how  seldom  any  occurrences  emerge  for  i which  great 
qualities  are  required,  I  have  learned  the  necessity 
of  regarding  little  things ;  and  though  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  give  laws  to  the  legislators  of  mankind,  or 
to  limit  the  range  of  those  powerful  minds  that  carry 
light  and  heat  through  all  the  regions  of  knowledge, 
yet  I  have  long  thought,  that  die  greatest  part  of 
those  who  lose  themselves  in.  studies,  by  which  I 
have  not  found  that  they,  grow  much  wiser,  mi^t, 
with  more  advantage,  both  to  the  public  and  them- 
selves, apply  their  understanding  to  domestic  arts, 
.and  store  their  minds  with  axioms  of  humble  t>rtt- 
dence  and  private  economy. 

*  Your  late  paper  on  frugality  was  very  elegant  and 
pleasing,  but,  in  my  opinion,  not  sufficiently  adapted 
to  common  readers,  who  pay  Uttle  regard  to  the 
music  of  periods,  the  artifice  of  connexion,  or  the 
arrangement  of  the  flowers  of  rhetoric ;  but  require 
a  few  plain  and  cogent  instructions,  which  may  sink 
into  the  mind  by  their  own  weight. 

'  Frugality  is  so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the 
world,  so  beneficial  in  its  various  forms  to  every  rank 
of  men,  from  the  highest  of  human  potentates,  to  the 
lowest  labourer  or  artificer ;  and  the  miseries  which 
the  neglect  }or  it  produces  are  so  numerous  and  so 
grievous,  thkt  it  ought  to  be  recommended  vdth  every 
variation  of  address,  and  adapted  to  every  class  of 
understanding. 

*  Whether  those  who  treat  morals  as  a  science  will 
allow  frugality  to  be  numbered  among  the  virtues,  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire.  For  I,  who 
draw  my  opinions  from  a  careful  observation  of  the 
world,  am  satisfied  with  knowing  what  is  abundantly 
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sufficient  for  practice,  that  if  it  be  not  a  virtue,  it  is, 
at  least,  a  quality  which  can  seldom  exist  without 
some  virtues,  and  without  whicl^w  virtues  can  exist. 
Fragality  may  be  termed  the  daughter  of  Prudence, 
the  sister  of  Temperance,  and  the  parent  of  Liberty. 
He  that  is  extravagant  will  quickly  become  poor, 
and  poverty  will  enforce  dependance,  and  invite 
corruption ;  it  will  almost  always  produce  a  passive 
compliance  with  the  wickedness  of  others ;  and  there 
are.  few  who  do  not  learn  by  degrees  to  practise 
those  crimes  which  they  cease  to  censure. 

*  If  there  are  any  who  do  not  dread  poverty  as 
dangerous  to  virtue,  yet  mankind  seem  unanimous 
enough  in  abhorring  it  as  destructive,  to  happiness  ; 
and  all  to  whom  want  is  terrible,  upon  Whatever 
principle,  ought  to  think  themselves  obliged  to  learn 
the  sage  maxims  of  our  parsimonious  ancestors,  and 
attain  the  salutary  arts  of  contracting  expense ;  for 
without  frugality  none  can  be  rich,  and  with  it  very 
few  would  be  poor. 

*To  most  other  acts  of  virtue  or  exertions  of  wis- 
dom, a  concurrence  of  many  circumstances  is  neces- 
sary, some  previous  knowledge  must  be  attained, 
lome  uncommon  gifts  of  nature  possessed,  or  some 
Opportunity  produced  by  an  extraordinary  combina- 
ion  of  things ;  but  the  mere  power  of  saving  what 
s  already  in  our  hands,  must  be  easy  of  acquisition 
o  every  mind;  and  as  the  example  of  Bacon  may 
hew,  that  the  highest  intellect  cannot  safely  neglect 
t,  a  thousand  instances  will  every  day  prove,  that 
lie  meanest  may  practise  it  with  success. 

*  Riches  cannot  be  within  the  reach  of  great  num- 
bers, because  to  be  rich  is  to  possess  more  than  is 
iouunonly  placed  in  a  single  hand ;  and  if  many  could 
:>btain  the  sum  which  now  makes  a  man  wealthy, 
Lhe  name  of  wealth  must  then  be  transferred  to. still 
greater  accumulations.    But  I  am  not  certain  that  it 
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is  equally  impossible  to  exempt  the  lower  classes  of 
mankind  from  poverty ;  because,  though  whatever 
bel  the  wealth  of  the  community,  some  will  alwa]fs 
have  least,  and  he  that  has  less  than  any  other  a 
comparatively  poor ;  yet  I  do  not  see  any  coactive 
necessity  that  many  should  be  without  the  indis- 
pensable conveniences  of  life;  but  am  sometimes 
inclined  to  imagine,  that,  casual  calamities  excepted, 
there  might,  by  universal  prudence,  be  procured  a 
universal  exemption  from  want ;  and  that  he  who 
should  happen  to  have  least,  might,  notwithstanding, 
have  enough. 

'  But  without  entering  too  far  into  speculations, 
which  I  do  not  rememlNsr  that  any  political  calcu- 
lator has  attempted,  and  in)^hich  the  most  perspi- 
cacious reasoner  may  be  easily  bewildered,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  to  whom  Providence  has  allotted  no 
other  care  but  of  their  own  fortune  and  their  own 
virtue,  which  make  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
have  sufficient  incitements  to  personal  frugality 
since,  whatever  might  be  its  general  effect  upon  pre 
vinces  or  nations,  by  which  it  is  never  likely  to  t 
tried,  we  know  with  certainty  that  there  is  scarcel 
any  individual  entering  the  world,  who,  by  prndei 
parsimony,  may  not  reasonably  promise  himself 
cheerful  competence  in  the  decline  of  life. 

'  The  prospect  of  (penury  in  age  is  so  gloomy  an 
terrifying,  that  every  man  who  looks  before  him  mut 
tesolve  to  avoid  it:  and  it  must  be  avoided  general) 
by  the  science  of  sparing.  For  though  in  every  ag 
there  are  some  who,  by  bold  adventures,  or  by  fi 
vourable  accidents,  rise  suddenly  to  riches,  yet  It 
dangerous  to  indulee  hopes  of  such  rare  events ;  at) 
the  bulk  of  mankmd  must  owe  their  affluence  1 
small  and  gradual  profits,  below  which  their  expens 
mast  be  resolutely  reduced. 

*  You  must  not,  therefore^  think  me  sinking  belo' 
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uity  of  a  practicali  philosopher,  when  1  recom- 
(Tto  we  consideration  of  your  readers,  from  the 
EfiUesman  to  the  apprentice,'  a  position  replete  with 
mercantile  wisdom,  A  penny  savedis  taso-pence got  j 
Vihich  may,  I  think,  be  accommodated  to  all  condi^ 
lions,  by  observing,  not  only  thai  they  who  pure^e 
any  lucrative  employment  will  save  time  when  they 
foiiear  expense,  and  that  the  time  may  be  employed 
to  ihe  increase  of  profit;  but  that  they  who  are  above 
such  minute  considerations,  will  find,  by  every  vic- 
tory over  appetite  or  passion,  new  strength  added  to 
the  mind,  will  gain  the  power  of  refusing  those  aoli- 
citatiunf  by  which  the  youug  and  vivacious  are  hour- 
ly assai^ted,  and  in  time  set  themselves  above  the 
lEiach  of  extrav^ance  and  foliy. 

'It  may,  perhaps,  be  inquired  by  those  who  are 
"illing  rather  to  cavil  than  to  learu,  what  is  the  just 
measure  of  frugality  ?  and  when  expense,  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  degenerates  into  profusion?  To 
such  questions  no  general  answer  can  be  returned ; 
fiiuce  the  liberty  of  spending,  or  necessity  of  parsi- 
mony, may  be  varied  without  end  by  different  cir. 
cumstances.  It  may,  however,  be  Imd  down  as  a 
rule  never  to  be  broken,  that  a  man's  ■soluntary  expense' 
ihoutd  luit  exceed Ais  revenue :  a  maxim  so  obvious  and 
iueonttovertible,  that  the  civil  law  ranks  the  prodi- 
gal with  the  madman,  and  debars  them  equally  from 
ite  conduct  of  their  own  affairs.  Another  precept 
iirising  from  the  former,  and,  imieed,  included  in  it, 
IE  yet  necessary  to  be  distinctly  impressed  upon  the 
warm,  the  fanciful,  and  the  brave ;  Let  no  man  aittici- 
fate  uncertain  prvfits.  Let  no  man  presume  to  spend 
upon  hopes,  to  trust  his  own  abilities  for  means  of 
deliverance  from  penury,  to  give  a  loose  to  his  pre- 
sent desires,  and  leave  the  reckoning  to  fortune  ot 
■  Jiirtue.    ...i,.  - 

j^to  these,cautionB,wliich,  I  suppose,  are 


f 
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amone  the  graver  part  of  mankind ,  undisputed,  I 
will  add  anoUier,  Let  no  man  squander  against  hit  »» 
cHmatwn.  With  this  precept  it  may  be,  perhaps,  ima^ 
gined  easy  to  comply ;  yet  if  those  whom  profuskn 
has  buried  in  prisons,  or  driven  into  banishment, 
were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that  very  few 
were  ruined  by  their  own  choice,  or  purchased  plea- 
sure with  the  loss  of  their  estates ;  but  that  thej 
suftred  themselves  to  be  borne  away  by  the  vio- 
lence of  those  with  whom  they  conversed,  and  yield- 
ed reluctantly  to  a  thousand  prodigalities,  either  fiom 
a,  trivial  emulation  of  wealdi  and  spirit,  or  a  mean 
ftar  of  contempt  and  ridicule;  an  emulation  for  the 
priie  of  folly,  or  the  dread  of  the  laugh  of  fools. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Sophbon/ 
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Improbe 


Craactuit  dmtic ;  tamea 

CurtB  iiescto  qvid  semper  abest  rei. — Hor. 

But,  while  in  heaps  hb  wicked  wealth  asoeads. 

He  b  not  of  hb  wish  possessed ; 
Thefe's  something  waning  still  to  make  him  bless'd. 

Frakus. 

As  the  love  of  money  has  been,  in  all  ages,  one  of 
the  passions  that  have  given  great  disturb^ce  to  the 
tnnqoiUity  of  the  world,  there  is  no  topic  more  co- 
piottsly  treated  by  the  amsient  moralists  than  the  fol^ 
of  devoting  the  heart  to  the  accumulation  of  riches. 
They  who  are  acquainted  with  these  authors  need 
not  be  told  how  riches  excite  pity,  contempt,  oi 
leproach,  whenever  diey  are  mentioned ;)  with  what 
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ibers  of  examples  the  danger  of  large  poesessions 
[ustrated ;  and  how  all  the  powers  of  reason  and 
[uence  have  been  exhausted  m  endeavours  to  era- 
tte  a  desire,  which  seems  to  have  intrenched  it- 
too  strongly  in  the  mind  to  be  driven  out,  and 
ch,  perhaps,  had  not  lost  its  power,  even  over 
ie  who  declaimed  against  it,  but  would  have  bro- 
out  in  the  poet  or  the  sage,  if  it  had  been  excited 
>pportunity,  and  invigorated  by  the  approxima- 
of  its  proper  object. 

heir  arguments  have  been,  indeed,  so  unsuccess- 
that  I  know  not  whether  it  can  Ibe  shewn,  that 
ill  the  wit  and  reason  which  this  favourite  cause 
called  forth,  a  single  convert  was  ever  made ; 
even  one  man  has  refused  to  be  rich,  when  to 
ich  was  in  his  power,  from  the  conviction  of  the 
ter  happiness  of  a  narrow  fortune;  or  disbur- 
id  himself  of  wealth,  when  he  had  tried  its  inauie* 
s,  merely  to  enjoy  the  peace,  and  leisure,  and  se- 
:y,  of  a  mean  and  unenvied  state, 
is  true,  indeed,  that  many  have  neglected  op- 
iinities  of  raising  themselves  to  honours  and  to 
th,  and  rejected  the  kindest  offers /of  fortune: 
however  their  moderation  may  be  boasted  by 
iselves,  or  admired  by  such  as  only  view  them 
distance,  it  will  be,  perhaps,  seldom  found  that 
value  riches  less,  but  that  they  dread  labour  or 
^r  more  than  others ;  they  are  unable  to  rouse 
iselves  to  action,  to  strain  in  the  race  of  compe* 
1,  or  to  stand  the  shock  of  contest ;  but  though 
,  therefore,  decline  the  toil  of  climbing,  they 
rtheless  wish  themselves  aloft,  and  woaid  wif- 
y  enjoy  what  they  dare  not  seize, 
thers  have  retired  from  high  statioM«aii^ 
f  condemned  themselves  to  privaqf  k^ 
But,  even  these  will  not  afford  nw 
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sions  of  triumph  to  the  philosopher  ;  for  they  have 
commonly  either  quitted  that  only  which  they  thought 
themselves  unable  to  hold,  and  prevented  disgrace 
by  resignation;  or  they  have  been  induced  to  try 
new  measures  by  general  inconstancy,  which  always 
dreams  of  happiness  in  novelty,  or  by  a  gloomy 
disposition,  which  is  disgusted  in  the  same  degree 
with  every  state,  and  wishes  every  scene  of  life  to 
change  as  soon  as  it  is  beheld.  Such  men  found 
high  and  low  stations  equally  unable  to  Mtisfy  the 
wishes  of  a  distempered  mind,  and  were^nableto 
shelter  themselves  in  the  closest  retreat  from  disap- 
pointment, solicitude,  and  misei*y. 

Yet  though  these  admonitions  nave  been  thus  neg- 
lected by  those,  who  either  enjoyed  riches,  or  were 
able  to  procure  them,  it  is  not  rashly  to  be  determin- 
ed that  they  are  altogether  without  use ;  for  since 
far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  must  be  confined  to 
conditions  comparatively  mean,  and  placed  in  situa- 
tions, from  which  they  naturally  look  up  with  envy 
to  the  eminences  before  them,  those  writers  cannot 
be  thought  ill  employed  that  have  administered  re- 
medies to  discontent  almost  universal,  by  shewing^ 
that  what  we  carinotjreach  may  very  well  be  forborne, 
that  the  inequality  of  distribution,  at  which  we  mur- 
mur, is  for  the  most  part  less  than  it  seems,. and 
that  the  greatness,  which  we  lidmire  at  a  distance, 
has  much  fewer  advantages,  and  much  less  splen- 
dour when  we  are  suffered  to  approach  it. 

It  is  the  business  of  moralists  to  detect  the  frauds 
of  fortune,  and  to  shew  that  she  imposes  upon  tke 
careless  eye,  by  a  quick  succession  of  shadows, 
which  will  shrink  to  nothing  in  the  gripe ;  that  she 
disguises  lif^  in  extrinsic  ornaments,  which  serve 
only  for  show,  and  are  laid  aside  in  the  hours  of  sor 
litude  and  of  pleasure ;  and  that  when  greatneiss 
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spires  either  to  felicity  or  to  wisdom,  it  shakes  off 
hose  distinctions  which  dazzle  the  g^zer  and  awe 
tie  sdpplicant. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  they  whose  condition  has 
ot  afforded  them  the  light  of  moral  or  religious  in- 
traction*  and  who  collect  all  their  ideas  by  their  own 
yes,  and  digest  them  by  their  own  understandings, 
earn  to  consider  those  who  are  placed  in  ranks  of 
3mote  superiority,  as  almost  another  and  higher 
pecies  of  bemgs.  As  themselves  have  known  little 
ther  misery  than  the  consequences  of  jWant,  they  are 
rith  difficulty  persuaded,  that  where  there  is  wealth 
iiere  can  be  sorrow,  or  that  those  who  glitter  in 
[ignity,  and  glide  along  in  affluence,  can  be  ac- 
uainted  with  pains  and  cares  like  those  which  lie 
.eavy  upon  the  rest  of  mankind. 

This  prgudice  is,  indeed,  confined  to  the  lowest 
aeanness  and  the  darkest  ignorance ;  but  it  is  so  con- 
ined  only  because  others  have  been  shewn  its  folly 
nd  its  falsehood,  because  it  has  been  opposed  in  its 
•rogress  by  history  and  philosophy,  and  hindered  from 
preading  its  infection  by  powerful  preservatives. 

The  doctrine  of  the  contempt  of  wealth,  though, it 
las  not  been  able  to  extinguish  avarice  or  ambition, 
>r  suppress  that  reluctance  with  which  a  man  passes 
lis  days  in  a  state  of  inferiority,  must,  at  least,  have 
nade  the  lower  conditions  less  grating  and  weari- 
ome,  and  has  consequently  contributed  to  the  ge- 
leral  security  of  life,  by  hindering  that  fraud  and 
iolence,  rapine  and  circumvention,  which  must  have 
leen  produced  by  an  unbounded  eagerness  of  wealth, 
rising  from  an  unshaken  conviction,  that  to  be  rich 
3  to  be  happy. 

Whoever  finds  himself  incited,  by  some  violent  im- 
mlse  of  passion,  to  pursue  riches  as  the  chief  end  of 
>eing,  must  Burely  be  so  much  alarmed  by  the  suc- 
cessive admonitions  of  those,  whose  experience  and 

XX.  D 
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sagacity  hare  recommended  them  as  the  giiidei(t| 
mankind,  as  to  stop  and  consider  whether  he  is  aboi| 
to  engage  in  an  undertaking  that  will  reward  his  tfll;| 
and  to  examine,  before  he  rushes  to  wealth,  throng 
right  and  wrong,  what  it  wiU  confer,  when  he  1m 
acquired  it ;  and  this  examination  will  seldom  hi\  to 
repress  his  ardour  and  retard  his  yiolence. 

Wealth  is  nothing  in  itself,  it  b  not  useful  but 
when  it  departs  from  us;  its  value  is  found  only  in 
that  which  it  can  purchase,  which,  if  we  suppose  it 
put  to  its  best  use  by  those  that  possess  it,  seems 
not  much  to  deserve  the  desire  or  envj  of  a  wisemaa. 
It  is  certain,  diat,  with  regard  to  corporal  enjoymenty 
money  can  neither  open  new  avenues  to  pleasure,  nor 
block  up  the  passages  of  anguish.  Disease  and  in- 
firmity still  continue  to  torture  and  enfeeble^  perhaps 
exasperated  by  luxury,  or  promoted  by  softness. 
With  respect  to  the  mind,  it  has  rarely  been  observed, 
that  wealth  contributes  much  to  quicken  the  dis- 
cernment, enlarge  the  capacity,  or  elevate  the  ima- 
gination ;  but  may,  by  hiring  flattery^  or  laying  dili- 
gence asleep,  confirm  error  and  harden  stupidity. 

Wealth  cannot  confier  greatness,  for  nothing  can 
make  that  great  which  the  decree  of  nature  has  ot' 
dained  to  li^  little.  The  bramble  may  be  placed  in 
a  hot-bed,  but  can  never  become  an  oak.  Even  roy- 
alty itself  is  not  able  to  give  that  dignity,  which  it 
happens  not  to  find,  but  oppresses  feeble  minds, 
though  it  may  elevate  the  strong.  The  world  bn 
been  governed  in  the  name  of  kings,  whose  existenoe 
has  scarcely  been  perceived  by  any  real  eflfects  be- 
yond their  own  palaces. 

When,  therefore,  the  desire  of  wealth  is  takmg 
hold  of  the  heart,  let  us  look  round  and  see  how  it 
operates  upon  those  whose  industry  or  fortune  has 
obtained  it.     When  we  find  them  oppressed  with 
their  own  abundance,  luxurious  without  pleasure,  idle 
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without  ease,  impalient  and  querulous  Id  themselves, 

suJ  despised  or  hated  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  we 

'I  ill  soon  be  convinced,  that  if  the  real  wanta  of 

-■-  I  ondilioa  are  satisfied,  there  remains  little  to  be 

jlit  with  solicitude,  or  desired  with  eagerness. 
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■liquid  fntalc  nialun 


HalcjQne[B)uE  facil; 

Hoc  erat,  in  gelido  qusre  Pssniias  iiilro 
Voce  fatigBict  Lemnin  laia  auiL. 

Strsngulat  indusus  dntur,  atquc  eiicatual  intfis, 
Cogibir  d  vices  multiplicare  subs. —Oil  u. 

Complaining  oft,  gives  retpite  (u  our  giief; 

Froru  hence  Ihe  wretched  Prugne  luugbl  relief; 

Henco  the  Fsantian  chief  liis  tile  deplores. 

And  veulB  liis  sorrow  lo  tfas  Leiuiiisu  shores: 

In  rain  b;  lecreay  we  would  assuage 

Our  circa;  EoaceaI'd  tliej  galber  tcufold  rage — F.  Lewis- 
It  is  common  to  distinguish  men  by  tlie  names  of 
auimala  wliich  they  are  supposed  to  resemble.  Thus 
I  hero  is  frequently  itermed  a  lion,  and  a  statesman  a 
fox,  an  extortioner  ^ains  the  appellation  of  vulture, 
Uid  a  fop  the  title  of  monkey.  There  is  also  among 
liie  various  anomalies  of  character,  which  a  survey 
of  the  world  exhibits,  a  species  of  beings  in  human 
form,  which  may  be  properly  marked  out  as  the 
Bcreech-owls  of  mankind. 

These  screech-owls  seem  to  be  settled  in  an  opi- 
nion, that  the  great  business  of  life  is  to  complain, 
ind  that  they  were  born  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
listurb  the  happiness  of  othens,  to  lessen  the  little 
lomfortB  and  shorten  the  short  pleasures  of  our  cr 
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dition,  by  painful  remembrances  of  the  past,  or  me- 
lancholy prognostics  of  the  future ;  their  only  care 
is  to  crush  the  rising  hope,  to  damp  the  kindling 
transport,  and  allay  the  golden  hours  of  gaiety  win 
the  hateful  dross  of  grief  and  suspicion. 

To  those,  whose  weakness  of  spirits,  or  timidi^ 
of  temper,  subjects  them  to  impressions  from  othen, 
and  who  are  apt  to  suffer  by  fascination,  and  catch 
the  contagion  of  misery,  it  is  extremely  unhappy  to 
live  within  the  compass  of  a  screech-owl's  voice;  for 
it  will  often  fill  thieir  ears  in  the  hour  of  dejection, 
terrify  them  with!  apprehensions,  which  their  own 
thoughts  would  never  have  produced,  and  sadden^by 
intruded  sorrows,  the  day  which  might  have  been 
passed  in  amusements  or  in  business ;  it  will  burden 
the  heart  with  unnecessary  discontents,  and  weaken 
for  a  time  that  love  of  life  which  is  necessary  to  the  | 
vigorous  prosecution  of  any  undertaking. 

Though  I  have,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  many 
failings  and  weaknesses,  I  have  not  yet,  by  either 
friends  or  enemies,  been  charged  with  superstition  * 
I  never  count  the  company  which  I  enter,  and  I  loo^ 
at  the  new  moon  indifferently  over  either  shoulder-' 
I  have,  like  most  other  philosophers,  often  heard  th^ 
cuckoo  without  money  in  my  pocket,  and  have  beer^ 
sometimes  reproached  as  fool-hardy  for  not  turning 
down  my  eyes  when  a  raven  flew  over  my  head.    L 
never  go  home  abruptly,  because  a  snake  crosses  my 
way,  nor  have  any  particular  dread  of  a  climacterical 
year ;  yet  I  confess,  that  with  all  my  scorn  of  old 
women,  and  their  tales,  I  consider  it  as  an  unhappy 
day  when  I  happen  to  be  greeted  in  the  morning  by 
Suspirius  the  screech-owl. 

I  have  now  known  Suspirius  fifty-eight  years  and 
four  months,  and  have  never  yet  passed  an  hour  with 
kirn  in  which  he  has  not  made  some  attack  upon  my 
quiet.    When  we  were  first  acquainted,  his  great 


■  was  the  miBcry  of  youtli  without  riches,  and 
IpTer  we  walked  out  together  he  solaced  me  with 
g  eauraeration  of  pleasures,  which,  aa  they  were 
Teyond  the  reach  of  my  fortune,  were  without  the  I 
verge  of  my  desires,  and  which  I  should  never  have  ] 
coosidered  as  the  objects  of  a  wish,  had  not  his  un- 
KHEonable  representations  placed  them  in  my  sight. 
Another  of  his  topics  is,  the  neglect  of  merit,  with 
wbich  he  never  fails  to  amuse  every  man  whom  he 
tees  not  eminently  fortunate.     If  he  meets  with  a 
young  officer,  he  always  tnfoTDis  him  of  gentlemen 
whose  personal  courage  is  unquestioned,  and  whose 
military  sldll  qualifies  them  to  command  armies,  tliat 
bare,  notwithstanding  all  their  merit,  grown  old  w 
subaltern  commissions.    For  a  genius  in  the  church,   | 
)ie  is  always  provided  with  a  curacy  for  life.     The    j 
lawyer  he  informs  of  many  men  of  great  parts  and  I 
deep  study,  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  J 
iteak  in  the  courts:  and  meeting  Serenus  the  phy<  1 
ucian, '  Ah  doctor,'  says  he,  '  what  a-foot  stilt,  whea  1 
10  many  blockheads  are  rattling  in  their  chariots  P  I  i 
loM  you  seven  yeare  ago  that  you  would  never  meet  I 
with  encouragement,  and  I  hope  you  will  now  take  i 
more  notice,  when  I  tell  you,  that  your  Greek,  and  ^ 
JOBT  diligence,  and  your  honesty,  will  never  enable  j 
jou  to  Lve  like  yonder  apothecary,  who  prescribes  ' 
Id  his  own  shop,  and  laughs  at  the  physician.'  qM 

Suspirius  has,  in  hia  time,  intercepted  fifteen  att**"^ 
Ihots  in  their  way  to  the  stage;  persuaded  nine-and- 
Hirty  merchants  to  retire  from  a  prosperous  trade 
for  fear  of  bankruptcy,  broke  off  a  hundred  and 
thirteen  matches  by  prognostications  of  unhappiness, 
sad  enabled  the  small-pox  to  kill  nineteen  ladies,  by 
perpetual  alarms  of  the  loss  of  beauty. 

Whenever  my  evil  stars  bring  us  together,  he  never 
fails  to  represent  to  me  the  folly  of  my  pursuits,  and 
nforma  mc  that  we  are  much  older  than  when  we  be- 
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gan  our  acquaintance,  that  the  itiftrmities  of  decref 
tude  are  coming  fewt  upon  me,  that  whatever  I  no 
get  I  shall  enjoy  but  a  little  time,  that  fame  is  to 
man  tottering  on  the  edge  of  the  grave  of  very  litl 
importance,  and  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
ought  to  look  for  no  other  pleasures  than  a  go< 
dinner  and  an  easy  chair. 

Thus  he  goes  on  in  his  unhannonious  strain,  di 
playing  present  miseries,  and  forboding  more  ywn 
Kvpa^  dd  ^avanj^cJpoc,  every  syllable  is  loaded  wi 
misfortune,  and  death  is  always  brought  nearer 
the  view.  Yet,  what  alwttys  raises  my  resentme 
and  indignation,  I  do  not  perceive  that  his  mcmr 
ful  meditations  have  much  effect  upon  himself.  ( 
talks,  and  has  long  talked,  of  calamities,  without  di 
covering,  otherwise  than  by  the  tone  of  his  voic 
that  he  feels  any  of  the  evils  which  he  bewails 
threatens,  but  has  the  same  habit  of  uttering  lame 
tationsy  as  others  of  telling  stories,  and  falls  intoe 
pressions  of  condolence  for  past,  or  apprehension 
future  mischiefs,  as  all  men  studious  of  their  ease  ha 
recourse  to  those  subjects  upon  which  they  can  mo 
fluently  or  copiously  discourse. 

It  is  reported  of  the  Sybarites,  that  they  destroy 
all  their  cocks,  that  they  might  dream  out  their  mor 
ing  dreams  without  disturbance.  Though  I  wot 
not  so  far  promote  effeminacy  as  to  propose  the  S 
barites  for  an  example,  yet  since  there  is  no  man 
corrupt  or  foolish,  but  something  useful  may 
learned  from  him,  I  could  wish  that,  in  imitation 
a  people  not  often  to  be  copied,  some  regulatii 
might  be  made  to  exclude  screech-owls  from 
company,  as  the  enemies  of  mankind,  and  conf 
them  to  sopie  proper  receptacle,  where  they  n 
mingle  sighs  at  leisure,  and  thicken  the  gloom 
one  another. 

Thou  prophet  of  evil,  says  Homer*s  Agamemn 
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tAou  never  forieUest  me  good,  but  the  joy  of  thy  heart 
i«  to  predict  misfortunes.  Whoever  is  of  the  same 
temper  might  there  find  the  means  of  indulging  his 
tfaoagbts,and  improving  his  vein  of  denunciation,  and 
the  flock  of  screech-owls  might  hoot  together  with- 
out injury  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Yety  though  I  have  so  little  kindness  for  this  dark 
generation,  I  am  very  far  from  intending  to  debar  the 
soft  and  tender  mind  from  the  privilege  of  complain- 
ing, when  the  sigh  rises  from  the  desire  not  of  giving 
pain,  but  of  gaining  ease.  To  hear  complaints  with 
patience,  even  when  complaints  are  vain,  is  one  of 
the  duties  of  friendship ;  and  though  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  he  suffers  most  like  a  hero  that  hides  his 
grief  in  silence, 

SpeiD  vultu  simulat,  premit  altum  corde  dolorem. 

His  outward  smiley  conceal'd  his  inward  smart; — Dryden. 

St,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  who  complains  acts 
;e  a  man,  like  a  social  being,  who  looks  for  help 
from  his  fellow-creatures.  Pity  is  to  many  of  the 
unhappy  a  source  of  comfort  in  hopeless  distresses, 
as  it  contributes  to  recommend  them  to  themselves, 
by  proving  that  they  have  not  lost  the  regard  of 
others ;  and  Heaven  seems  to  indicate  the  duty  even 
of  barren  compassion,  by  inclining  us  to  weep  for 
evils  which  we  cannot  remedy. 
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-Quid  sit  pulchram,  quid  tarpe>  qaid  utile,  quid  doo. 


Pleni&s  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit — Hoii. 

Whose  works  the  beautiful  and  base  contain. 

Of  vice  and  virtue  more  instructive  rules. 

Than  all  the  sober  sages  of  the  schools. — Fbancib. 

All  joy  or  sorrow  for  the  happiness  or  calamities  of 
others  is  produced  by  an  act  of  the  imagination,  that 
realises  the  event  however  fictitioiis,  or  approximates 
it  however  remote,  by  placing  us,  for  a  time,  in  the 
condition  of  him  whose  fortune  we  contemplate;  so 
that  we  feel,  while  the  deception  lasts,  whatever  mo* 
tions  would  be  excited  by  the  same  good  or  evil  hap* 
pening  to  ourselves. 

Our  passions  are  therefore  more  strongly  moved^ 
in  proportion  as  we  can  more  readily  adopt  the  pain^ 
or  pleasure  proposed  to  our  minds,  by  recogdsm^ 
them  as  once  our  own,  or  considenng  them  as  na — 
turally  incident  to  our  state  of  life.    It  is  not  eas]^ 
for  the  most  artful  writer  to  give  us  an  interest  lit. 
happiness  or  misery,  which  we  think  ourselves  never 
likely,  to  feel,  and  with  which  we  have  never  yet  been 
made  acquainted.  Histories  of  the  downfal  of  king- 
doms, and  revolutions  of  empires,  are  read  wSb 
great  tranquillity;  the  imperial  tragedy  pleases  com- 
mon auditors  only  by  its  pomp  of  ornaments  and 
grandeur  of  ideas;  and  the  man  whose  faculties  have 
been  engrossed  by  business,  and  whose  heart  never 
fluttered  but  at  the  rise  or  fdl  of  the  stocks,  wonders 
how  the  attention  can  be  seized,  or  the  affection  agi- 
tated, by  a  tale  of  love. 

Those  parallel  circumstances,  and  kindred  images, 
to  which  we  readily  conform  our  minds,  are,  above 
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I  Other  writings,  to  be  found  in  narratiyes  of  the 
i^es  of  particular  persons ;  and  therefore  no  species 
f  writing  seems  more  worthy  of  cultivation  than 
LOgraphy,  since  none  can  be  more  delightful  or  more 
sefal,  none  can  more  certainly  enchain  the  heart  by 
resistible  interest,  or  more  widely  diffuse  instruction 
)  every  diversity  of  condition. 
The  general  and  rapid  narratives  of  history,  which 
ivolve  a  thousand  fortunes  in  the  business  of  a  day, 
od  complicate  innumerable  incidents  in  one  great 
ansaction,  afford  few  lessons  applicable  to  private 
fe,  which  derives  its  comforts  and  its  wretchedness 
cm  the  right  or  wrong  management  of  things,  which 
^thing  but  their  frequency  makes  considerable, 
area,  si  nonjiunt  quotidie,  says  Pliny,  and  which 
m  have  no  place  in  those  relations  which  never  de- 
end  below  the  consultations  of  senates,  the  motions 
'  armies,  and  the  schemes  of  conspirators. 
I  have  often  thought  that  there  has  rarely  passed 
life  of  which  a  judicious  and  faithful  narrative 
raid  not  be  useful.  For  not  only  every  inaii  has, 
the  mighty  mass  of  the  world,  great  numbers  in 
e  same  condition  with  himself,  to  wliom  his  mis- 
kes  and  miscarriages,  escapes  and  expedients,  would 
:  of  immediate  and  apparent  use :  but  there  is  such 
uniformity  in  the  state  of  man,  considered  apart 
Mn  adventitious  and  separable  decorations  and  dis- 
lises,  that  there  is  scarce  any  possibility  of  good  or 
,  but  is  common  to  human  kind.  A  great  part  of 
e  time  of  those  who  are  placed  at  the  greatest  dis- 
nee  by  fortune,  or  by  temper,  must  unavoidably 
iss  in  th^  same  manner,  and  though,  when  the 
Bums  of  nature  are  satisfied,  caprice,  and  vanity, 
id  accident,  begin  to  produce  discriminations  and 
iculiarities,  yet  the  eye  is  not  very  heedful  or 
lick,  which  cannot  discover  the  -same  causes  still 
rminating  their  influence  in  the  same  effects,  though 
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sometimes  accelerated,  aometimes  retarded,  or  per- 1 
plexed  by  multiplied  combinations.  We  are  ill  |: 
prompted  by  tbe  same  motives,  all  deceived  by  tht  1 
same  fallacies,  all  animated  by  bope,  obstructed  t 
by  danger,  entangled  by  desire,  and  seduced  bj  V 
pleasure.  I 

It  is  frequently  objected  to  relations  of  particulai  1 
lives,  that  they  are  not  distinguished  by  any  striking  I 
or  wonderful  vicissitudes.     The  scholar  who  passed 
hislife  among  his  books,  the  merchant  who  conducted  ' 
only  his  own  affairs,  the  prtest  whose  sphere  ofsc- 
tion  was  not  extended  beyond  that  of  his  duty,  8K 
considered  as  no  proper  objects  of  public  regard, 
however  they  might  have  excelled  in  their  Beroal 
Btations,  whatever  might  have  been  tbeir  leanungi 
integrity,  and  piety.     But  this  notion  arises  (khs 
false  measures  of  excellence  and  dignity,  and  mull 
be  eradicated  by  considering,  that  in  the  esteem  rf 
uncorrupted  reason,  what  is  of  most  use  is  of  most     ' 
value, 

It  is,  indeed,  not  improper  to  take  honest  advan- 
tages of  prejudice,  and  to  gain  attention  by  a  cele- 
brated name;  hut  the  business  of  the  biographer  IS 
often  to  pass  slightly  over  those  performances  ano 
incidents,  which  produce  vulgar  greatness,  to  lead 
the  thoughts  into  domestic  privacies,  and  display  ih.^ 
nunute  details  of  daily  life,  where  exterior  appen" 
dages  are  cast  aside,  and  men  excel  each  other  only 
by  prudence  and  by  virtue.     The  account  of  Thn— ' 
anus  is,  with  great  propriety,  said  by  its  authort^ 
have  been  written,  that  it  might  lay  open  to  posterity 
the  private  and  familiar  character  of  that  man,  ctyw 
tHgemam  ct  candorem  ex  ipsins  scriplix  irait  o^m  temper 
tniraturi,  whose  candour  and  genius  will  to  the  end 
of  time  be  by  his  writings  preserved  in  admiration. 

There  are  many  invisible  circumstances  which, 
whether  we  read  as  inquirers  after  natural  or  moral 
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ge,  whether  we  intend  to  enlace  our  science, 
ise  our  virtae,  are  more  important  than  pub* 
rrences.  Thus  Sallust,  the  great  master  of 
las  not  forgot,  in  his  account  of  Catifine,  to 
that  Ms  walk  was  sum  qvick,  amd  ogam  domf 
lication  of  a  mind  revolving  something  with 
commotion.  Thus  the  story  of  Melancthon 
.  striking  lecture  on  the  value  of  time,  by  in* 
us,  that  when  he  made  an  appointment,  he 
I  not  only  the  hour,  but  the  minute  to  be  fixed, 
day  might  not  run  out  in  the  idleness  of  sus- 
md  all  the  plans  and  enterprises  of  De  Wit 
of  less  importance  to  the  world,  than  that 
lis  personal  character  which  represents  him 
U  of  his  health,  and  negHgeni  of  his  life. 
Lography  has  often  been  allotted  to  writers 
n  very  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
k,  or  very  negligent  about  the  performance* 
rely  afford  any  other  account  than  might  be 
I  from  public  papers,  but  imagine  themselves 
I  life  when  they  exhibit  a  chronological  se- 
ctions or  preferments;  and  so  little  regard 
ners  or  behaviour  of  their  heroes,  that  more 
ge  may  be  gained  of  a  man*s  real  character, 
rt  conversation  with  one  of  his  servants,  than 
ormal  and  studied  narrative,  begun  with  his 
,  and  ended  with  hb  funeraL 
V  and  then  they  condescend  to  inform  the 
particular  facts,  they  are  not  always  so  happy 
lect  the  most  important.  I  know  not  weU 
vantage  posterity  can  receive  from  the  only 
ance  by  which  Tiekell  has  distinguished 
L  from  die  rest  of  mankind,  the  irregularihf 
he;  nor  can  I  think  myself  overpaid  for  the 
at  in  reading  the  life  of  Malherb,  by  being 
to  relate^  af^r  the  learned  biographer,  that 
had  two  predominant  opinions;  one,  that 
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the  looseness  of  a  single  woman  might  destroy  all  her 
boast  of  ancient  descent;  the  other,  Uiat  the  Frebck 
beggars  made  use  very  improperly  and  barbarously 
of  the  phrase  noble  gentleman,  because  either  word 
iucluded  the  sense  of  both. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  natural  reasons  why  these 
narratives  are  often  written  by  such  as  were  not 
likely  to  give  much  instruction  or  delight,  and  why 
most  accounts  of  particular  persons  are  barren  and 
useless.     If  a  life  be  delayed  till  interest  and  envj 
are  at  an  end,  we  may  hope  for  impartiality,  but 
must  expect  little  intelligence ;    for  the  incidents 
which  give  excellence  to  biography  are  of  a  volatile 
and  evanescent  kind,  such  as  soon  escape  the  me- 
mory, and  are  rarely  transmitted  by  tradition.    We 
know  how  few  can  portray  a  living  acquaintance, 
except  by  his  most  prominent  and  observable  parti- 
cularities, and  the  grosser  features  of  his  mind;  and 
it  may  be  easily  imagined  how  much  of  this  little 
knowledge  may  be  lost  in  imparting  it,  and  how 
soon  a  succession  of  copies  will  lose  all  resemblance 
of  the  original. 

If  the  biographer  writes  from  personal  knowledge? 
and  makes  haste  to  gratify  the  public  curiosity,  there 
is  danger  lest  his  interest,  his  fear,  his  gratitude,  ot 
his  tenderness,  overpower  his  fidelity,  and  tempt  hitf^ 
to  conceal,  if  not  to  invent.     There  are  many  w^^ 
think  it  an  act  of  piety  to  hide  the  faults  or  failings  o^ 
their  friends,  even  when  they  can  no  longer  suffer  l^'^ 
their  detection;  we  therefore  see  whole  ranks  of  ch^' 
racters  adorned  with  uniform  panegyric,  and  not  t^ 
be  known  from  one  another,  but  by  extrinsic  and  ca-^ 
sual  circumstances.   *  Let  me  remember,*  saysHale^ 
*  when  I  find  myself  inchhed  to  pity  a  criminal,  that:^ 
there  is  likewise  a  pity  due  to  the  country.'     If  we 
owe  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  there  is  yet 
more  respect  to  be  paid  to  knowledge,  to  virtue,  and 
to  truth. 
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Palsus  honor  juvat,  et  mendax  iofamia  terret 
Qaem,  nisi  mendosum  et  mendacero? — Hob. 

False  praise  can  charm,  unreal  shame  control- 


"Whom  bat  a  vicious  or  a  sickly  souH — Francis. 

'To  THE  Rambler. 
*SIR, 

is  extremely  vexatious  to  a  man  of  eager  and 
sty  curiosity  to  be  placed  at  a  great  distance 
n  the  fountain  of  intelligence,  and  not  only  never 
•eceive  the  current  of  report  till  it  has  satiated 

greatest  part  of  the  nation,  but  at  last  to  find 
audded  in  its  course,  and  corrupted  with  taints 
mixtures  from  every  channel  through  which  it 
ved. 

One  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  my  life  is  to  hear 
at  passes  in  the"  world,  to  know  what  are  the 
lemes  of  the  politic,  the  aims  of  the  busy,  and  the 
)es  of  the  ambitious;  what  changes  of  public  mea- 
es  are  approaching;  who  is  likely  to  be  crushed 
the  collision  of  parties ;  who  is  climbing  to  the 
> -of  power,  and  who  is  tottering  on  the  precipice 
disgrace.  'But  as  it  is  very  common  for  us  to  de- 
t  most  what  we  are  least  qualified  to  obtain,  I 
re  suffered  this  appetite  of  news  to  outgrow  all  the 
ttifications  which  my  present  situation  can  afford 

for  being  placed  in  a  remote  country,  I  am  con- 
nned  always  to  confound  the  future  with  the 
form  prognostications  of  events  no  longer  > 
,  and  to  consider  the  expediency  of  schea 
idy  executed  or  defeated.     I  am  perplexed  ^ 
rpetual  deception  in  my  prospects,  like  a 

XX.  E 
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pointing  his  telescope  at  a  remote  star,  which  befbn  ( 
the  light  reaches  his  eye  has  forsaken  the  place  ftoui  I 
which  it  was  emitted.  ' 

'  The  mortification  of  being  thus  always  behind  the 
active  world  in  my  re6ections  and  discoveries,  is  ex-  I 
ceedingly  a^ravated  by  the  petulance  of  those  whose  I 
health,  or  business,  or  pleasure,  brings  them  hither  I 
from  London.  For,  without  considering  the  insu- 
perable disadvantages  of  my  condition,  and  the  tin-  ] 
avoidable  ignorance  which  absence  must  produce) 
they  often  treat  me  with  the  utmost  superciliouanew 
of  contempt,  for  not  knowing  what  no  human  saga- 
city can  discover;  and  Boraetimes  seem  to  consider 
me  as  a  wretch  scarcely  worthy  of  human  converse, 
when  I  happen  to  talk  of  the  fortune  of  a  bankrupt, 
or  propose  the  healths  of  the  dead,  when  I  warn 
them  of  mischiefs  already  incurred,  or  wish  for  mea- 
sures that  have  been  lately  taken.  They  seem  to  at- 
tribute to  the  superiority  of  their  intellects  what  they 
only  owe  to  the  accident  of  their  condiUon,  and 
think  themselves  indisputably  entitled  to  airs  of  in- 
solence and  authority,  when  they  find  another  ig- 
norant of  facts,  which,  because  they  echoed  in  w 
streets  of  London,  they  suppose  equally  public  in  all 
other  places,  and  known  where  they  could  ndther 
be  seen,  related,  nor  conjectured. 

'To  this  haughtiness  they  are  indeed  toomuchen- 
couraged  by  the  respect  which  they  receive  amongst 
us,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  come  from 
London.  For  no  sooner  is  the  arrival  of  one  of  theie 
disseminators  of  knowledge  known  in  the  countrji 
than  we  crowd  about  him  from  every  quarter,  and  6) 
innumerable  inquiries  flatter  him  into  an  opinion  of 
his  own  importance.  He  sees  himself  surrounded  by 
-multitudes,  who  propose  their  doubts,  and  refer  their 
controversies,  to  nim,  as  to  a  being  descended  from 
some  nobler  region,  and  he  grows  on  a  sudden  ora- 
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salous  and  infallible,  sokes  all  difficulties,  and  sets 
all  obiections  at  defiance. 

'  There  is,  in  my  opinion^  great  reason  for  suspect- 
ing, that  they  sometimes  take  advantage  of  this  re- 
irerenUal  modes^,  and  impose  upon  rustic  under- 
standings  with  a  mlse  show  of  universal  intelligence ; 
Ebr  I  do  not  find  that  they  are  willing  to  own  them- 
selves ignorant  of  any  t^ing,  or  that  they  dismiss 
Emy  inquirer  with  a  positive  and  decisive  answer. 
rhe  court,  the  city,  the  park,  and  exchange,  are  to 
those  men  of  unbounded  observation  equally  familiar, 
snd  they  are  alike  ready  to  tell  the  nour  at  which 
stocks  will  rise,  or  the  ministry  be  changed. 

*  A. short  residence  at  London  entitles  a  man  to 
knowledge,  to  wit,  to  politeness,  and  to  a  despotic 
and  dictatorial  powet  of  prescribing  to  the  rude  mul- 
titude, whom  he  condescends  to  honour  with  a  bien- 
nial visit ;  yet,  I  know  not  well  upon  what  motives 
I  have  lately  found  myself  inclined  to  cavil  at  this 
prescription,'  and  to  doid)t  whether  it  be  not,  on  some 
occanons,  pnyper  to  withhold  our  veneration,  till  we 
are  more  authentically  convinced  of  the  merits  of  the 
claimant. 

^It  is  well  remembered  here,  that,  about  seven  years 
E^,  one  FroUck,  a  tall  boy,  with  lank  hair,  remark- 
alble  for  stealing  eggs,  and  sucking  them,  was  taken 
from  the  school  in  tiiis  parish,  and  sent  up  to  London 
to  study  the  law.  As  he  had  given  amongst  us  no 
[Nroofs  of  a  genius  designed  by  nature  for  extraordi- 
oary  performances,  he  was,  from  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture, totally  forgotten,  nor  was  there  any  talk  of 
ah  vices  or  virtues,  his  good  or  his  ill  fortune,  till  last 
lununer  a  report  burst  upon  us,  that  Mr.  Frolick  was 
oome  down  m  the  first  post-diaise  which  this  village 
bad  seexky  having  travelled  with  sudi  rapidity  that  one 
of  his  postilions  had  broken  his  leg,  and  another  nar- 
rowly escaped  suffocation  in  a  quicksand  t  but  that 
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Mr.  Frolick  seemed  totally  unconcerned,  for  suk^ 
things  were  never  heeded  at  London. 

*  Mr.  Frohck  next  day  appeared  among  the  gentie- 
men  at  their  weekly  meeting  on  the  bowling-gree&i 
and  now  were  seen  the  effects  of  a  London  educa- 
tion. His  dress,  his  language,  his  ideas,  were  dB 
new,  and  he  did  not  much  endeavour  to  conceal  lus 
contempt  of  every  thing  that  differed  from  the  opt 
nions,  or  practice,  of  the  modish  world.  He  she^ 
us  the  deforfnity  of  our  skirts  and  sleeves,  informed 
us  where  hats  of  the  proper  size  were  to  be  sold,  and 
recommended  to  us  the  reformation  of  a  thousa&d 
absurdities  in  our  clothes,  our  cookery,  and  our  cob- 
versation.  When  any  of  his  phrases  were  unintelli- 
gible, he  could  not  suppress  the  joy  of  confessed  su- 
periority, but  frequently  delayed  the  explanation,  tfut 
he  might  enjoy  his  triumph  over  our  barbarity. 

*  When  he  is  pleased  to  entertain  us  with  a  story, he 
takes  care  to  crowd  into  it  names  of  streets,  squares, 
and  buildings,  with  which  he  knows  we  are  unac- 
quainted. The  favourite  topics  of  his  discourse  are 
the  pranks  of  drunkards,  and  the  tricks  put  ujpon 
country-gentlemen  by  porters  and  link-boys.  Wnen 
he  is  with  ladies  ho  tells  them  of  the  innumerable 
pleasures  to  which  he  can  introduce  them ;  but  never 
fails  to  hint,  how  much  they  will  be  deficient,  at  their 
first  arrival,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  town.  VfM 
it  is  to  know  the  town  he  has  not  indeed  hitherto  in- 
formed us,  though  there  is  no  phrase  so  frequent  in 
his  mouth,  nor  any  science  which  he  appears  to  think 
of  so  great  value,  or  so  difficult  attainment. 

'  But  my  curiosity  has  been  most  engaged  by  Ite 
recital  of  his  own  adventures  and  achievements.  1 
have  heard  of  the  iinion  of  various  characters  if 
-single  persons,  but  never  met  with  such  a  constella 
tion  of  great  qualities  as  this  man*s  narrative  jafibrdc 
Whatever  has  distinguished  the  hero ;  whatever  ha 
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I  the  wit ;  whatever  has  endeared  the  lover, 
sonc^itred  in  Mr.  Frolicki  whose  life  has, 
n  years,  been  a  regular  interchange  of  in- 
dangers,  and  waggeries,  and  who  has  dlstin- 
himself  in  every  character  that  can  be  feared, 
}r  admired. 

estion  whether  aJl  the  officers  in  the  royal 
n  bring  together,  from  all  their  journals,  a 
n  of  so  many  w(mderful  escapes  as  this  man 
wn  upon  the  Thames,  on  which  he  has  been 
nd  and  a  thousand  times  on  the  point  of 
^,  sometimes  by  the  terrors  of  foolish  women, 
ame  boat,  sometimes  by  his  own  acknow- 
mprudence  in  passing  the  river  in  the  dark, 
etimes  by  shooting  the  bridge,  under  which 
encountered  mountainous  waves  and  dread- 
acts. 

less  has  been  his  temerity  by  land,  nor  fewer 
rds.  He  has  reeled  with  giddiness  on  the  top 
lonument ;  he  has  crossed  the  street  amidst 
i  of  coaches;  he  has  been  surrounded  by 
mthout  number ;  he  has  headed  parties  at 
[lOuse;  he  has  scaled  the  windows  of  every 
whatever  condition ;  he  has  been  hunted  for 
inters  by  his  rivals ;  he  has  slept  upon  bulks, 
:ut  chairs,  he  has  bilked  coachmen ;  he  has 
his  friends  from  bailifis,  has  knocked  down 
table,  has  bullied  the  justice,  and  performed 
her  exploits,  that  have  filled  the  town  with 
stnd  with  merrhnent. 

fet  greater  is  the  fame  of  his  understanding 
bravery ;  for  he  informs  us,  that  he  is,  at 
»  the  established  arbitrator  of  all  points  of 
and  the  decisive  judge  of  all  performances 
iS ;  that  no  music^  performer  is  in  reputa^ 
the  opinion  of  Frolick  has  ratified  his  pre- 
;  that  the  theatres  suspend  their  sentence  till 
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he  begins  the  clap  or  hiss,  in  which  all  are  proadto 
concur ;  that  no  public  entertainment  has  failed  or 
succeeded,  but  because  he  opposed  or  favoured  k; 
that  all  controversies  at  the  gaming-table  are  referred 
to  his  determination ;  that  he  adjusts  the  ceremonial 
at  every  assembly,  and  prescribes  every  fashion  of 
pleasure  or  of  dress. 

*  With  every  man  whose  name  occurs  in  the  papers 
of  the  day,  he  is  intimately  acquainted ;  and  there 
are  very  few  posts,  either  in  the  state  or  army,  of 
which  n^  has  not  more  or  less  influenced  the  dis- 
posal. He  has  been  very  frequently  consulted  both 
upon  war  and  peace ;  but  the  time  is  not  yet  come 
when  the  nation  shall  know  how  much  it  is  indebted 
to  the  genius  of  Frolick. 

^  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  declarations,  I  can- 
not hitherto  persuade  myself  to  see  that  Mr.  FrOlick 
has  more  wit,  or  knowledge,  or  courage,  than  the 
rest  of  mankind,  or  that  any  uncommon  enlargement 
of  his  faculties  has  happened  in  the  time  of  nis  ab- 
sence. For  when  he  talks  on  subjects  known  to  the 
rest  of  the  company,  he  has  no  advantage  over  us, 
but  by  catches  of  interruption,  briskness  of  in- 
terrogation, and  pertness  of  contempt;  and  there- 
fore if  he  has  stunned  the  world  with  his  name,  and 
gained  a  place  in  the  first  ranks  of  humanity,  I  can- 
not but  conclude,  that  either  a  little  understanding 
confers  eminence  at  London,  or  that  Mr.  Frolick 
thinlcs  us  unworthy  of  the  exertion  of  his  powers,  or 
that  his  faculties  are  benumbed  by  rural  stupiditf, 
as  the  magnetic  needle  loses  its  animation  m  the 
polar  climes. 

*  I  would  not,  however,  like  many  hasty  philoso- 
phers, search  after  the  cause  till  I  am  certain  of  the 
effect ;  and,  therefore,  I  desire  to  be  informed,  whe- 
ther you  have  yet  heard  the  great  name  of  Mr. 
Frolick.     If  he  is  celebrated  by  other  tongues  than 
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is  own,  I  shall  willingly  propagate  his  praise ;  but 
*  he  has  swelled  among  us  with  empty  boasts,  and 
onouf s  conferred  only  by  himself,  I  shall  treat  him 
rith  rustic  sincerity,  and  drive  him  as  an  impostor 
rom  this  part  of  the  kingdom  to  some  region  of  more 
Tedulity.  I  am,  &c, 

RURICOLA  .* 
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Nunc  ego  Triptolemi  cuperem  conscendere  carrus> 
Ml»t  in  ignotam  qui  rude  semen  humum  : 

Nunc  ego  Medes  vellem  fraenare  dracones, 
Quos  hftbuit  fugiens  arva,  Corinthe,  tua ; 

Nunc  ego  jai:tandas  optarem  sumere  pennas, 
Sive  tuas,  Perseu ;  Daedale,  sive  tuas.— 'Ovid. 

Now  would  I  mount  his  car,  whose  bounteous  band 

First  sowed  with  teeming  seed  the  furrowM  land ; 

Now  to'Medaea's  dragons  fix  my  reins. 

That  swiftly  bore  her  from  Corinthian  plains; 

Now  on  Daedalian  waxen  pinions  stray. 

Or  those  which  wafted  Perseus  on  his  way. — F.  Lbwis. 

*  To  THE  Rambler. 
•SIR, 

I  AM  a  young  woman  of  very  large  fortune,  which, 
'  my  parents  would  have  been  persuaded  to  com- 
ly  with  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  polite  part  of 
lankind,  might  long  since  have  raised  me  to  the 
ighest  honours  of  the  female  world;  but  so  strangely 
ave  they  hitherto  contrived  to  waste  my  life,  that  I 
m  now  on  the  borders  of  twenty,  without  having 
vet  danced  but  at  otir  monthly  assembly,  or  been 
)asted  but  among  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
ourhood,  or  seen  any  company  in  which  it  was 
'orth  a  wish  to  be  distinguished. 
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'  My  fathsr  having  impured  his  patrimony  in  boU- 
citing  a  place  at  court,  at  last  grew  wise  enough  to  ^• 
cease  bis  pursuit,  and  to  repair  the  consequencei  of 
expensive  attendance  and  negligence  of  nis  afiiuni 
married  a  lady  much  older  than  himself,  who  had 
lived  in  the  fashionable  world  till  she  was  considered 
as  an  encumbrance  upon  parties  of  pleasure,  and,  it 
I  can  collect  from  incidental  informations,  retired 
from  gay  assemblieE  just  time  enough  to  eecE^  ttw 
mortification  of  universal  neglect. 

'  She  was,  however,  stlU  rich,  and  not  yet  wrin- 
kled ;  my  father  was  too  distressfully  embarrassed 
to  think  much  on  any  thing  but  the  means  of  extri- 
cation ;  and  though  it  is  not  likely  that  he  wanted 
the  delicacy  which  polite  converaatioii  will  always 
produce  in  understandings  not  remarkably  defecdve, 
yet  he  was  contented  with  a  match,  by  which  he 
might  be  set  free  from  inconveniences,  that  would 
have  destroyed  all  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  and 
taken  from  softnees  and  beauty  the  power  of  de- 
lighting. 

'  As  tliey  were  both  somewhat  disgusted  with  their 
treatment  in  the  world,  and  married,  though  without 
any  dislike  of  each  other,  yet  principally  for  Uie  «Ae 
of  setting  themselves  free  from  dependance  on  ca- 
price or  fashion,  they  soon  retired  into  the  countiy, 
and  devoted  tlkeir  lives  to  rural  business  and  diver- 
sions. 

'  They  had  not  much  reason  to  regret  the  change 
of  their  situation ;  for  their  vanity,  which  had  bo  Ifisg 
been  tormented  by  neglect  and  disappointment,  ws 
here  gratified  with  every  honour  that  could  be  paid 
them.  Their  long  familiarity  with  pubhc  life  laade 
them  the  oracles  of  all  those  who  aspired  to  intelli- 
gence or  politeness.  My  father  dictated  politics,  ijij 
mother  prescribed  the  mode,  and  it  was  st^ffigt^^ijA  i 
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ititle  any  family  to  some  consideration,  that  they 
ere  known  to  visit  at  Mrs.  Courtly's. 
^  In-tkis  state  they  were,  to  speak  in  the  style  of  no- 
tUsts,  made  happy  by  the  birth  of  your  correspon- 
snt.  My  parents  had  no  other  child,  I  was  there- 
•re  not  brow-beaten  by  a  saucy  brother,  or  lost  in 

multitude  of  coheiresses,  whose  fortunes  being 
|ual,  would  probably  have  conferred  equal  merit, 
id  procured  equal  regard  ;  and  as  my  mother  was 
9w  old,  my  understanding  and  my  person  had  fieiir 
lay,  my  inquiries  were  not  checked,  my  advances 
iwards'  importance  were  not  repressed,  and  I  was 
>on  suffered  to  tell  my  own  opinions,  and  early  ac- 
istomed  to  hear  my  own  praises* 

^  By  these  accidental  advantages  I  wasinuch  exalt- 
1  sibove  the  young  ladies  with  whom  I  conversed, 
ad  was  treated  by  them  with  great  deference.  I 
iw  none  wfio  did  not  seem  to  confess  my  superi- 
rity,  and  to  be  held  in  awe  by  the  splendour  of  my 
ppearance;  for  the  fondness  of  my  father  made  him- 
3lf  pleased  to  see  me  dressed,  and  my  mother  had 
o  vanity  nor  expenses  to  hinder  her  from  concur- 
ng  with  his  inclinations. 

*  Thus,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  lived  without  much  desire 
fter  any  thing  beyond  the  circle  of  our  visits ;  and 
ere  I  should  have  quietly  continued  to  portion  out 
ly  time  among  my  books,  and  my  needle,  and  my 
ompany,  had  not  my  curiosity  been  every  moment 
xcited  by  the  conversation  of  my  parents,  who, 
whenever  they  sit  down  to  familiar  prattle,  and  en- 
leavour  the  entertainment  of  each  other,  immedi- 
tely  transport  themselves  to  London,  and  relate 
ome  adventure  in  a  hackney-coach,  some  frolic  at 
k  masquerade,  some  conversation  in  the  Park,  or 
.ome  quarrel  at  an  assembly,  display  the  magnifi- 
ience  of  a  birth-»night,  relate  the  conquests  of  maids 
)f  honour,  or  give  the  history  of  diversions,  shows, 


and  entertainments,  which  1  had  never  knoi 
from  their  accounts. 

'I  am  so  well  versed  in  the  history  of  tl 
world,  that  I  can  relate  with  ^eat  punctnalil 
liveB  of  all  the  last  race  of  wits  and  beantiei 
enumerate,  with  exact  chronology,  the  whol 
cession  of  celebrated  singers,  musicians,  tragt 
comedians,  and  harlequins;  caB  tell  to  the  last  i 
years  all  the  changes  of  fashions;  and  am,  i 
a  complete  antiquary  with  respect  to  head-d 
dances,  and  operas. 

'You  will  easily  imagine, Mr.  Rambler,  that  ] 
not  hear  these  narratives,  for  sixteen  years  toj 
without  suffering  some  impression,  and  wishii 
self  nearer  to  those  places  where  every  hour 
some  new  pleasure,  and  life  is  diversified  « 
unexhausted  succession  of  felicity. 

'  I  indeed  often  asked  my  mother  why  she 
place  which  she  recollected  with  so  much  d 
and  why  she  did  not  visit  London  once  a  yea 
some  other  ladies,  and  initiate  me  in  the  wo 
shewing  me  its  amusements,  its  grandeur,  a 
variety.  But  she  always  told  me  that  the  days 
she  had  seen  were  such  as  will  never  come  : 
that  all  diversion  is  now  degenerated,  that  th 
vereation  of  the  present  age  is  insipid,  tha 
fashions  are  unbecoming,  their  customs  absur 
their  morals  corrupt ;  that  there  is  no  ray  left 
genius  which  enlightened  the  times  that  i 
members  ;  that  no  one  who  had  seen,  or  heai 
ancient  performers,  would  be  able  to  bear  the 
lets  of  this  despicable  age  :  and  that  there 
neither  politeness,  nor  pleasure,  nor  virtue, 
world.  She  therefore  assures  me  tliat  she  cc 
my  happiness  by  keeping  me  at  home,  for  1 1 
now  find  nothing  but  vexation  and  disgust,  se 
should  be  ashamed  to  see  mc  pleased  wi&4| 


and  tnfles.  as  take  up  the  thufhis  of  liit 
t  set  of  yoong  people. 

th  this  answer  I  was  kept  qoiet  for  aevenL 
and  thought  it  no  great  inconvenienoe  to  be 
d  to  the  country,  till  last  summer  a  yoang 
nan  and  his  sister  came  down  to  pass  a  faw 
( with  one  of  our  neighbours.    They  had  ge* 

no  great  regard  for  the  country  ladies,  bat 
nishi^  me  by  a  particular  complaisance,  and 
grew  intimate,  gave  me  such  a  detafl  of  the 
ce,  the  splendour,  the  mirth,  the  happiness,  of 
?n,  that  I  am  resolved  to  be  no  longer  buxied 
»rance  and  obscurity,  but  to  share  with  other 
e  joy  of  being  admired,  and  divide  with  other 
»  the  empire  of  the  world* 
0  not  find,  Mr.  Rambler,  upon  a  deliberate  and 
lal  comparison,  that  I  am  excelled  by  Belinda 
iity,  in  wit,  in  judgment,  in  knowleage,  or  in 
[ng,  but  a  kind  of  gay,  lively  familiarity,  by 
she  mingles  with  strangers  as  with  persons 
cquainted,  and  which  enables  her  to  display 
»wers  without  aoy  obstruction,  hesitation,  or 
ion.  Yet  she  can  relate  a  thousand  civilities 
3  her  in  public,  can  produce,  from  a  hundred 

letters  filled  with  praises^  protestations,  ex- 
,  and  despair ;  has  been  handed  by  dukes  to 
lair;  has  been  the  occasion  of  innumerable 
Is;  has  paid  twenty  visits  in  an  afternoon; 
nvited  to  six  balb  in  an  evening,  and  been 

to  retire  to  lodgings  in  the  country  from 
aportnni^  of  courtship  and  the  fatigue  of 
re. 

Jl  yoo,  Mr.  Rambler^  I  vrill  stay  h» 
'■  at  last  prevailed  upon  my  mothi 
n,  and  shall  set  out  in  tfaMO 
expeditioD«    I  intend  to  liva  jn ! 

into  the  winter  every  pleasure 
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can  purchase,  and  every  honour  which  beauty  can 
obtain. 

*  But  this  tedious  interval  how  shall  I  endure? 
Cannot  you  alleviate  the  misery  of  delay  by  some 
pleading  description  of  the  entertainments  of  the 
town?  I  can  read,  I  can  talk,  I  can  think  of  nothin| 
else ;  and  if  you  will  not  soothe  my  impatience, 
heighten  my  ideas,  and  animate  my  hopes,  you  may 
write  for  those  who  have  more  leisure,  but  are  not 
to  expect  any  longer  the  honour  of  being  read  by 
those  eyes  which  are  now  intent  only  on  conquest 
and  destruction.  Rhodoclia/ 
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-Habebat  saepe  ducentos. 


Saepe  decern  servos :  modo  reges  atque  tetrarchas. 
Omnia  magna  loquens  :  modo,  sit  mihi  mensa  tripeS)  et 
Concha  salis  puri,  et  toga,  quae  defendere  frigus, 
Quamvis  crassa,  queat. — Hor. 

Now  with  two  hundred  slaves  he  crowds  his  train ;  ' 

Now  walks  with  ten.     In  high  and  haughty  strain 

At  room,  of  kings  and  governors  he  prates ; 

At  night, — *  A  frugal  table,  O  je  fates, 

A  little  shell  the  sacred  salt  to  hold, 

And  clothes,  tbo'  coarse,  to  keep  me  from  the  cold.' 

F^Aircis. 

It  has  been  remarked,  perhaps;  by  every  writer, 
who  has  left  behind  him  observations  upon  life,  tbat 
no  man  is  pleased  with  his  present  state,  which 
proves  equally  unsatisfactory,  says  Horace,  whether 
fallen  upon  by  chance,  or  chosen  with  deliberation; 
we  are  always  disgusted  with  some  circumstance  or 
other  of,  our  situation;  and  imagine  the  condition  of 


If  more  abundant  in  blessings,  or  leas  exposed   ' 

B  universal  discontent  has  been  generally  mec- 
^ith  great  severity  of  censure,  as  unreason- 
I  itself,  since  of  two,  equally  envious  of  each 
^both  cannot  have  the  larger  share  of  happi- 
S,  and  as  tending  to  darken  life  with  nnnecessai-y 
gloom,  by  withdrawing  our  minds  from  the  con- 
t«fflplalion  and  enjoyment  of  that  happiness  whichi 
,onr  state  affords  us,  and  fixing  our  attention  upon 
:foreign  objects,  which  we  only  behold  to  depress 
onrselves,  and  increase  our  misery  by  injurious  com- 
parisons. 

When  this  opinion  of  the  felicity  of  others  pre- 
dominates in  the  heart,  so  as  to  excite  resolutions  of 
obtaining,  at  whatever  price,  the  condition  to  which 
such  transcendent  privileges  are  supposed  to  bean- 
nexed;  when  it  bursts  into  action,  and  produces 
'fraud,  violence,  and  injustice,  it  is  to  be  pursued 
with  all  the  rigour  of  legal  punishments.  But  while 
operating  only  upon  the  thoughts,  it  disturbs  none 
bat  him  who  has  happened  to  admit  it,  and  however 
't  may  interrupt  content,  makes  no  attack  on  piety 
Or  virtue,  I  cannot  think  it  so  far  criminal  or  ridi- 
culous, but  that  it  may  desei-ve  some  pity,  and  admit 
Some  excuse. 

That  all  are  equally  happy,  or  miserable,  I 
pose  none  is  sufficiently  enlhusiastical  to  main 
Waase  though  we  caTmoFJuBISref  *berconditi( 
of  others,  yet  every  mao  has  ibund  frequent  vicissi- 
tudes in  his  own  state,  and  must  therefore  be  con- 
vinced that  life  is  susceptible  of  more  or  less  felicity. 
What  then  shall  forbid  us  to  endeavour  the  altera- 
tion of  that  which  is  capable  of  being  improved,  and 
to  grasp  at  augmentations  of  good,  when  we  know 
it-poBsible  to  be  increased,  and  believe  that  any 
particular  change  of  situation  will  increase  it" 
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If  he  that  finds  himself  uneasy  may  reasontUf 
make  efforts  to  rid  himself  from  vexation,  all  main 
kind  have  a  sufficient  plea  for  some  degree  of  iwt- 
lessnessy  and  the  fault  seems  to  be  little  more  thn 
too  much  temerity  of  conclusion  in  favour  of  some- 
thing not  yet  experienced,  and  too  much  readineH 
to  believe,  that  the  misery  which  our  own  passions 
and  appetites  produce,  is  brought  upon  us  by  acci* 
dental  causes  and  external  efficients. 

It  is,  indeed,  frequently  discovered  by  i|s,  that  ire 
complained  too  hastily  of  peculiar  hardships,  and 
imagined  ourselves  distinguished  by  embarraasmenti, 
in  which  other  classes  of  men  are  equally  entangled. 
We  often  change  a  lighter  for  a  greater  evil,  and 
wish  ourselves  restored  again  to  the  state  from  whid 
we  thought  it  desirable  to  be  delivered.  But  thb 
knowledge,  though  it  is  easily  gained  by  the  trial,  ii 
not  always  attainable  any  other  way ;  and  that  error 
cannot  justly  be  reproached,  which  reason  could  not 
obviate,  nor  prudence  avoid. 

To  take  a  view  at  once  distinct  and  comprehensive 
of  human  life,  with  all  its  intricacies  of  combination 
and  varieties  of  connexion,  is  beyond  the  power  of 
mortal  intelligences.  Of  the  state  with  which  prao 
tice  has  not  acquainted  us,  we  snatch  a  glimpse,  we 
discern  a  point,  and  regulate  the  rest  by  passion, 
and  by  fancy.  In  this  inquiry  every  favourite  pre- 
judice, every  innate  desire,  is  busy  to  deceive  us. 
We  are  unhappy,  at  least  less  happy  than  our  nature 
seems  to  admit;  we  necessarily  desire  the  meliorar 
tion  of  our  lot ;  what  we  desire  we  very  reasonably 
seek,  and  what  we  seek  we  are  naturally  eager  to 
believe  that  we  have  found.  Our  confidence  is  often 
disappointed,  but  our  reason  is  not  convinced,  and 
J  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  hope  for  something 
which  he  has  not,  though  perhaps  his  wishes  lie  un- 
active,  because  he  foresees  the  difficulty  of  attain- 
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.  Ab  among  the  numerous  students  of  Her- 
:  philosopliy,  not  one  appears  to  have  densted 
the  task  of  transmutation,  from  oonriction  of 
ipossibOiW,  but  from  weariness  of  toil,  or  im- 
ice  of  delay,  a  broken  body,  or  exhausted  for- 

esolution  and  mutaHlity  are  often  die  fiiults  of 
whose  views  are  wide,  and  whose  imagination 
orous  and  excursive,  becanse  they  cannot  con- 
heir  thoughts  within  their  own  boundaries  of  ac- 
but  are  continually  ranging  over  all  the  scenes 
iman  existence,  and  consequently  are  often 
)  conceive  that  they  fall  upon  new  regions  of 
ure,  and  start  new  posnlmities  of  happiness, 
they  are  busied  with  a  perpetual  succession  of 
aes,  and  pass  their  lives  m  alternate  elation  and 
w,  for  want  of  that  calm  and  immoveable  ac- 
zence  in  their  condition,  by  which  men  of 
!r  understandings  are  fixed  for  ever  to  a  oertain 
,  or  led  on  in  the  plain  beaten  track,  which  their 
rs  and  grandsires  have  trod  before  them« 

two  conditions  of  life  equally  invitinj?  to  the 
ect,  that  will  always  have  ttie  disadvanta^ 
1  we  have  already  tried;  becanse  the  evils  which 
aye  felt  we  cannot  extenuate ;  vyi  though  we 

perhaps  from  nature,  the  power  as  well  of 
ivatine  the  calamity  which  we  fear,  as  of  hei^it^ 
;  the  blessing  we  expect,  yet  in  tlv>fe  w^tmM^ 
which  we  indulge  by  choice,  and  which  urts  wA 
d  upon  the  mind  by  neceultjf  we  have  always 
rt  of  fixing  our  regard  upon  the  more  yhauiiof 
es,  and  sufier  hope  to  dispose  the  lijghts  by 
1  we  look  upon  futurity. 
le  good  and  ill  of  diffieient  modes  ^  life  «r«; 
times  so  equally  opposed,  tfaaA  oefhi|i#  w 
yet  made  his  choice  between  ueai  Wf$ 
iction  and  adequate  knowledfe ;  iM  I 
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fluctuation  of  will  is  not  more  wonderful,  when  thej 
are  proposed  to  the  election,  than  oscillations  of  a 
beam  charged  with  equal  weights.  The  mind  no 
sooner  ims^ines  itself  determined  by  some  prevalent 
advantage  than  some  convenience  of  equal  we^ 
is  discovered  on  the  other  side,  and  the  resolutions 
which  are  suggested  by  the  nicest  examination,  are 
often  repented  as  soon  as  they  are  taken. 

Eumenes,  a  young  man  of  great  abilities,  inherited 
a  large  estate  from  a  father,  long  eminent  in  con- 
spicuous employments.'  His  father,  harassed  with 
competitions,  and  perplexed  with  multiplicity  of 
business,  recommended  the  quiet  of  a  private  station 
with  so  much  force,  that  Eumenes  for  some  years 
resisted  every  motion  of  ambitious  wishes ;  but  being 
once  provoked  by  the  sight  of  oppression,  which  he 
could  not  redress,  he  began  to  think  it  the  duty  of 
an  honest  man  to  enable  himself  to  protect  others, 
and  gradually  felt  a  desire  of  greatness,  excited  by  a 
thousand  projects  of  advantage  to  his  country.  His 
fortune  placed  him  in  the  senate,  his  knowledge  and 
eloquence  advanced  him  at  court,  and  he  possessed 
that  authority  and  influence  which  he  had  resolved 
to  exert  for  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

He  now  became  acquainted  with  greatness,  and 
was  in  a  short  time  convinced,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  power  of  doing  well  is  enlarged,  the  temptations 
to  do  ill  are  multiplied  and  enforced.  He  felt  him- 
self every  moment  in  danger  of  being  either  seduced 
or  driven  from  his  honest  purposes.  Sometimes  a 
friend  was  to  be  gratified,  and  sometimes  a  rival  to 
be  crushed,  by  means  which  his  conscience  could 
not  approve.  Sometimes  he  was  forced  to  comply 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  and  sometimes 
with  the  schemes  of  the  ministry.  He  was  by  de- 
grees wearied  with  perpetual  struggles  to  unite  po- 
licy and  virtue,  and  went  back  to  retirement  as  the 
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:   ^ahdter  of  innooence,  persuaded  that  he  could  only 

"liope  to  benefit  manldnd  by  a  blameless  example  of 

-  piivate  yirtne.    Here  he  spent  some  years  in  tran- 

qoinfly  and  beneficence;  but  finding  that  corruption 

'mereased,  and  fiedse  opinions  in  government  pre- 

▼aikdy  he  thought  himself  again  summoned  to  posts 

of  public  trusty  from  which  new  evidence  of  his  own 

wiMikness  again  determined  him  to  retire. 

Ibus  men  may  be  made  inconstant  by  virtue  and 
by  vice,  by  too  much  or  too  little  thought;  yet  incon- 
fltancy,  however  dignified  by  its  motives,  is  always 
to  be  avoided,  because  life  allows  us  but  a  small 
time  for  inquiry  and  experiment,  and  he  that  steadily 
endeavours  at  excellence,  in  whatever  employment, 
will  more  benefit  mankind  than  he  that  hesitates  in 
choosing  his  part  till  he  is  called  to  the  performance. 
"Hie  traveller  that  resolutely  follows  a  rou^h  and 
-winding  path,  will  sooner  reach  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney, than  he  that  is  alwavs  changing  his  direction, 
and  wastes  the  hours  of  daylight  in  looking  for 
smoother  ground  and  shorter  passages. 
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Idem  velle,  et  idem  nolle,  ea  dem6iii  firma  aniicitU  est. 

Sallvit. 

To  live  in  friendship  is  to  have  the  same  desires  and  the  same 
■aversions. 

When  Socrates  was  building  himself  a  house  at 
Athens,  being  asked  bv  one  that  observed  the  little, 
ness  of  the  design,  why  a  man  so  eminent  would 
not  have  an  abode  more  suitable  to  his  dig^^  '* 
replied,  that  he  should  think  himself  suflkim 
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commodated,  if  he  couJd  see  that  narrow  habitaftiotl 
fiUed  with  real  friends.  Such  was  the  opinion  of] 
this  great  master  of  human  life,  concerning  theift- 
frequency  of  such  a  union  of  minds  as  might  desem 
the  name  of  friendship,  that  among  the  jnultitodei 
whom  vanity  or  curiosity,  civility  or  veneration, 
crowded  about  him,  he  did  not  expect,  that  very 
spacious  apartments  would  be  necessary  to  contain 
all  that  should  regard  him  with  sincere  kindness,  or 
adhere  to  him  with  steady  fidelity. 

So  many  qualities  are  indeed  requisite  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  friendship,  and  so  many  accidents  most 
concur  to  its  rise  and  its  continuance,  that  the  great- 
est part  of  mankind  content  themselves  without  it^ 
and  supply  its  place  as  they  can,  with  interest  and 
dependance. 

Multitudes  are  unqualified  for  a  constant  and  wann 
reciprocation  of  benevolence,  as  they  are  incapaci- 
tated for  any  other  elevated  excellence,  by  perpetual 
attention  to  their  interest,  and  unresisting  subtjec- 
tion  to  their  passions.  Long  habits  may  superior 
duce  inability  to  deny  any  desire,  or  repress,  by  su- 
perior motives,  the  importunities  of  any  immediate 
gratification,  and  an  inveterate  selfishness  will  ima- 
gine all  advantages  diminished  in  proportion  as  they 
are  communicated. 

But  not  only  this  hateful  and  confirmed  corrup- 
tion, but  many  varieties  of  disposition,  not  inconsis- 
tent with  common  degrees  of  virtue,  may  exclude 
friendship  from  the  heart.  Some  ardent  enough  in 
their  benevolence,  and  defective  neither  in  ofBcious- 
ness  nor  liberality,  are  mutable  and  uncertain,  soon 
attracted  by  new  objects,  disgusted  without  offence, 
and  alienated  without  enmity.  Others  are  soft.and 
flexible,  easily  infiuenced  by  reports  or  whispers, 
ready  to  catch  alarms  from  every  dubious  circum- 
stance, and  to  listen  to  every  suspicion  which  envy 
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and  flattery  shall  suggest,  to  follow  the  opiuion  of 
every  conndent  adviser,  and  move  by  the  unpulse  of 
the  last  breath.  Some  are  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion^  more  willing  to  go  wrong  by  their  own  judg- 
ment, than  to  be  indebted  for  a  better  or  a  safer  way 
to  the  sagacity  of  another,  inclined  to  consider  coun- 
sel as  insult,  and  inquiry  as  want  of  confidence,  and 
to  confer  their  legard  on  no  other  terms  than  unre- 
served submission  and  implicit  compliance.  Some 
are  dark  and  involved,  equally  careful  to  conceal 
ffood  and  bad  purposes;  and  pleased  with  produc- 
ing effects  by  invisible  means,  and  shewing  their  de- 
sign only  in  its  execution.  Others  are  universally 
communicative,  alike  open  to  every  eye,  and  equally 
profuse  of  their  own  secrets  and  those  of  others, 
without  the  necessary  vigilance  of  caution,  or  the 
honest  arts  of  prudent  integrity,  ready  to  accuse 
without  malice,  and  to  betray  without  treachery. 
Any  of  these  may  be  useful  to  the  community,  and 
pass  through  the  world  with  the  reputation  of  good 
purpose  and  uncorrupted  morals,  but  they  are  unfit 
for  close  and  tender  intimacies.  He  cannot  proper- 
ly be  chosen  for  a  friend,  whose  kindness  is  exhaled 
by  its  own  warmth,  or  frozen  by  the  first  blast  of 
slander ;  he  cannot  be  a  useful  counsellor,  who  will 
hear  no  opinion  but  his  own ;  he  will  not  much  in- 
vite confidence  whose  principal  maxim  is  to  suspect ; 
nor .  can  tlie  candour  and  frankness  of  that  man  be 
much  esteemed,  who  spreads  his  arms  to  humankind, 
and  makes  every  man,  without  distinction,  a  denizen 
of  his  bosom. 

That  friendship  may  be  at  once  fond  and  lasting, 
there  must  not  only  be  ecjiial  virtue  on  each  part, 
but  virtue  of  the  same  kind ;  not  only  tlie  same  <;rid 
must  be  proposed,  but  the  same  meanH  must  bo  up- 
proved  by  both.  We  are  often,  by  }»up(:r(icial  ;«:- 
complishments  and  accidental  endcarinentH,  induced 
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to  love  tliose  whom  we  cannot  eBteem ;  we  arei 
times,  by  great  abilities  and  incontestable 
of  virtue,  compelled  to  esteem  those  whom 

I  not  love.  But  friendship,  compounded  of 
and  love,  derives  from  one  its  tendemesa, 
permanence  from  the  other ;  and  therefore 

I    not  only  that  its  candidates  should  gain  the 
inent,but  that  they  should  attract  the  aiSectiont 
they  should  not  only  be  firm  in  the  day  of  dil 
but  gay  in  the  hour  of  jollity ;  not  only  ueeful  iSi 
gencies,  but  pleasing  in  familiar  life ;  their  preseBft- 
should  give  cheerfulness  as  well  as  courage,  and 
dispel  alike  the  gloom  of  fear  and  of  melancholy. 

To  this  mutual  complacency,  is  generally  reqni- 
■ite  a  uniformity  of  opinions,  at  least  of  those  active 
and  conspicuous  principles  which  discriminate  pa> 
ties  in  government  and  sects  in  religion,  and  vmA 
every  day  operate  more  or  less  on  the  common  ba- 
sinessof  life.  For  though  great  tenderneG>hEU,peT- 
haps,  been  sometimes  known  to  continue  between 
men  eminent  in  contrary  factions  ;  yet  sncfa  friendi 
are  to  be  shewn  rather  as  prodigies  than  exampln, 
and  it  is  no  more  proper  to  regulate  our  conduct  by 
such  instances,  than  to  leap  a  precipice,  because 
some  have  fallen  from  it  and  escaped  with  life. 

It  cannot  but  be  extremely  diiGcnlt  to  presove 
private  kindness  in  the  midst  of  public  (^po«tion,is 
which  will  necessarily  be  involved  a  thousand  iiHJ- 
dents,  extending  their  influence  to  conversation  ttii 
privacy.  Men  engaged,  by  moral  or  religious  mo- 
tives, m  contrary  parties,  will  generally  look  vilb 
Jifierent  eyes  upon  every  man,  and  decide  almMt 

,  every  question  upon  different  principles.  When 
Buch  occasions  of  dispute  happen,  to  comply  is  ID 
betray  our  cause,  and  to  maintain  friendship  by  ceas- 

'  ing  to  deserve  it ;  to  be  silent,  is  to  lose  the  happi- 
ness and  dignity  of  independence,  to  live  in  perpe- 
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tMal  constraint,  and  to  desert,  il'  not  to  betray  :  3n4l 
^~ho  shall  determine  which  of  two  friends  shall  yieliL.  I 
^vliere  neither  believes  himself  mistaken,  and  botA  ■ 
*:  onfess  the  importance  of  the  queetion  t  What  th^  I 
Vfiiiains  but  contradiction  and  debate?  and  froin  1 
lliose  what  can  be  expected,  but  acrimony  and  ve--  I 
.hemence,  the  insolence  of  triumph,  ihe  TeKation  df  1 
defeat,  and,  in  time,  a  weariness  of  contest,  and  an  I 
dtinction  of  benevolence  ?  Exchange  of  endear-  ] 
cnentB  and  intercourse  of  civility  may  continue,  iar  A 
deed.,  as  boughs  may  for  a  while  be  verdant,  whe^.l 
the  root  Is  wounded ;  but  the  poison  of  discord  i^-1 
infused,  and  though  the  countenance  may  preserve  ■ 
its  smile,  the  heart  is  hardening  and  contracting.  I 
That  man  will  not  be  long  agreeable  whom  we  se^J 
only  in  times  of  seriousness  and  severity;  and,  thefts  f 
fore,  to  maintain  the  softness  and  sei-enity  of  ben^r  I 
TolencG,  it  is  necessary  that  friends  partake  eaCf^V 
other's  pleasures  as  well  as  cares,  and  be  led  to  ib^  J 
same  diveiaions  by  similitude  of  taste.  This  is,  hon^J 
ever,  not  to  be  considered  as  equally  Indispensab^l 
mih  conformity  of  principles,  because  any  man  ma^fl 
Ijonestly,  according  to  the  precepts  of  Horace,  t^M 
sign  the  gratifications  of  taste  to  the, humour  of  &^M 
other,  and  friendship  may  well  deserve  the  sacriScf^  1 
of  pleasure,  though  not  of  conscience.  ^ 

It  was  once  confessed  to  me,  by  a  painter,  that  no  A 
professor  of  his  art  ever  loved  another.  Thisdecla-  J 
lotion  is  so  far  justified  by  the  knowledge  of  life,  sut  J 
to  damp  the  hopes  of  waim  and  constant  friendship,  I 
between  men  whom  their  studies  have  made  com-.B 
petitors,  and  whom  every  favourer  and  every  cen- J 
surer  are  hourly  inciting  against  each  other.  The  ut>.] 
most  expectation  that  experience  can  warrant,  is,.  J 
that  they  should  forbear  open  hostilities  and  aecrelM 
machinations,  and  when  the  whole  fraternity  is  a^I 
tacked,  he  able  to  unite  against  a  common  foc^.S 
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Some,  however,  though  few,  may,  perhaps,  be  fonnj, 
in  whom  emulation  has  not  been  able  to  overpomi 
generosity,  who  are  distinguished  from  lower  oeIii|( 
by  nobler  motives  than  the  love  of  fame,  and  en 
preserve  the  ancred  flame  of  5iend&hip  from  tht 
gusts  of  pride  and  the  rubbish  of  interesL 

Friendship  is  seldom  lasting  but  between  eqnali, 
or  where  the  superiority  on  one  side  is  reduced  bj 
come  equivalent  advantage  on  the  other.  Benefin 
which  cannot  be  repaid,  and  obUgations  which  can- 
not be  discharged,  are  not  commonly  found  to  in- 
crease affection ;  they  excite  gratitude  indeed,  md 
heighten  veneration,  but  commonly  take  iway  thit 
easy  freedom  and  familiarity  of  intercourse,  wiAovt 
irhich,  though  there  may  be  fidelity,  and  zeal,  and 
admiration,  there  cannot  be  friendship.     IIhib  im- 

Eerfeet  are  all  earthly  blessings  ;  the  great  effect  ef 
jendship  h  beneficence,  yet  by  the  first  act  of  un- 
common kindness  it  is  endangered,  like  plants  that 
bear  their  fhiit  and  die.  Yet  this  consideratiM 
ought  not  to  restrMn  bounty  or  repress  coropawioill 
for  duty  is  to  be  preferred  before  convenieBGe,  and 
he  that  loses  part  of  the  pleasures  of  friendElup  1^ 
his  generosity,  gains  in  its  place  the  gratulatioa  aC 
his 
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Obisah,  the  son  of  Abcnsina,  left  the 
early  in  the  morning,and  pursued  his  journey  tl 
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I  plains  of  Indostaa,  He  was  fresh  and  vigorous 
h  rest ;  he  was  animated  with  hope ;  he  was  in- 
id  by  desire;  he  walked  swifUy  forward  over  the 
leys,  and  sawthe  hills  gradually  rising  before  him. 
he  passed  along,  his  ears  were  deliglUed  with  the 
rniag  song  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  he  was  fenned 
the  kst  flutters  of  the  sinking  breeze,  and  sprin- 
d  with  dew  by  groves  of  spices;  he  sometimes  con- 
iplated  the  towering  height  of  the  oak,  monarch 
me  hilb:  and  sometimes  caught  the  gentle  fira- 
ince  of  the  primrose,  eldest  daughter  of  die  spring: 
his  senses  were  gratified,  and  all  care  was  ba- 
bed  from  his  heart. 

Fhus  he  went  on  till  the  sun  approached  his  me- 
ian,  and  the  increasing  heat  preyed  upon  his 
ength ;  he  then  looked  round  about  him  for  some 
•re  commodious  path.  He  saw,  on  his  right  hand, 
ppove  that  seemed  to  wave  its  shades  as  a  sign  of 
itation;  he  entered  it,  and  found  the  coolness  and 
'dure  uresistibly  pleasant*  He  did  not,  however, 
get  whither  he  was  travelling,  but  found  a  narrow 
y  bordered  with  flowers,  which  appeared  to  have 
i  same  direction  with  the  main  road,  and  was 
ased  that,  by  this  happy  experiment,  he  had  found 
ans  to  unite  pleasure  with  business,  and  to  gain 
i  rewards  of  diligence  without  suffering  its  fatigues. 
t,  therefore,  still  continued  to  walk  for  a  time, 
hout  the  least  remission  of  his  ardour,  except  that 
was  sometimes  tempted  0  stop  by  the  music  of 
i  birds,  whom  the  heat  had  assembled  in  the  shade; 
1  sometimes  amused  himself  with  plucking  the 
wers  that  covered  the  banks  on  either  side,  or  the 
its  that  hung  upon  the  branches.  At  last  the 
ten  path  began  to  decline  from  its  first  tendency, 
1  to  wind  among  hills  and  thickets,  c*  '^ 

ntains,  and  murmuring  with  water-' 
idah  paused  for  a  time,  and  begaa 
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whether  it  were  longer  safe  to  forsake  the  known 
and  common  track ;  but  remembering  that  the  kit 
was  now  in  its  greatest  violence,  and  that  ihe'^iau 
was  dusty  and  uneven,  he  resolved  to  pursue  the  {^ 
new  path,  which  he  supposed  only  to  make  a  few 
meanders,  in  compliance  with  the  varieties  of  the 
ground,  and  to  end  at  last  in  the  common  road. 

Having  thus  calmed  his  solicitude,  he  renewed  his 
pace,  though  he  suspected  that  he  was  not  gaining 
ground.  This  uneasiness  of  his  mind  inclined  him 
to  lay  hold  on  every  new  object,  and  give  way  to 
every  sensation  that  might  soothe  or  divert  him.  He 
listened  to  every  echo,  he  mounted  every  hill  for  a 
fresh  prospect,  he  turned  aside  to  every  cascade,  and 
pleased  himself  with  tracing  the  course  of  a  gentle 
river  that  rolled  among  the  trees,  and  watered  a  large 
region  with  innumerable  circumvolutions.  In  these 
amusements  the  hours  passed  away  uncounted,  his 
deviations  had  perplexed  his  memory,  and  he  knew 
not  towards  what  point  to  travel.  He  stood  pensive 
and  confused,  afraid  to  go  forward  lest  he  should  go 
wrong,  yet  conscious  that  the  time  of  loitering  was 
now  past.  While  he  was  thus  tortured  with  uncer- 
tainty, the  sky  was  overspread  with  clouds,  the  day 
vanished  from  before  him,  and  a  sudden  tempest 
gathered  round  his  head.  He  was  now  roused  by 
his  danger  to  a  quick  and  painful  remembrance  of 
his  folly ;  he  now  saw  how  happiness  is  lost  when 
ease  is  consulted ;  he  lamented  the  unmanly  impa- 
tience that  prompted  him  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
grove,  and  despised  the  petty  curiosity  that  led  him 
on  from  trifle  to  trifle.  While  he  was  thus  reflect- 
ing, the  air  grew  blacker^and  aclap  of  thunder  broke 
his  meditation. 

He  now  resolved  to  do  what  remained  yet  in  his 
power,  to  tread  back  the  ground  which  he  had  pass- 
ed, and  try  to  find  some  issue  where  the  wood  might 
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n  into  th^  plain.  He  prostrated  himself  on  the 
undy  and  commended  his  life  to  the  Lord  of  Na- 
^  He  rosrwith  confidence  and  tranquillity,  and 
ssed  on  with  his  sabre  in  hi&  band,  for  the  beasts 
the  desert  were  in  motion,  and  on  every  hand 
re  heard  the  mingled  howls  of  rage  and  fear^  and 
age  and  expiration ;  all  the  horrors  of  darkness 
1  solitude  surrounded  him ;  the  winds  roared  in 
woods,  and  the  torrents  tumbled  from  the  hills, 


'"XfLfMAffOi  ftOrOfAM,  MAT   OffO^t  ^WTtQ, 


*£c  fMoy&yitSMy  a-ufA^XXgrn  oCpt/Moy  u)«p. 
Tdv^i  Tt  mX^f  )ov9rov  Iv  ovpfo-iv  htKvt  mtfjiAf. 

Work*d  into  sudden  rage  by  wintlry  show'rs, 
Down  the  steep  hill  the  roaring  torrent  pours : 
The  mountain  shepherd. hears  the  distant  noise.. 

Thus  forlorn  and  distressed,  he  wandered  through 
J  wild,  without  knowing  whither  he  was  going,  or 
ether  he  was  every  moment  drawing  nearer  to 
iety  or  to  destruction.  At  length  not  fear  but  la- 
iir  began  to  overcome  him;  his  breath  grew  shorty 
1  his  knees  trembled,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
ig  down  in  resignation  to  his  fate,  when  he  beheld 
ough  the  brambles  the  glimmer  of  a  taper.  He 
eanced  towards  the  light,  and  finding  tiiat  it  pro- 
^ded  from  the  cottage  of  a  hermit,  he  called  hum^ 
r  at  the  door,  and  obtained  admission.  The  old 
in  set  before  him  such  provisions  as  he  had  col- 
;ted  for  himself,  on  which  Obidah  fed  with  eager-- 
Bs  and  gratitude. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  *Tell  me,'  said  the 
rmit,  '  by  what  chance  tliou  hast  been  brought 
her ;  I  have  been  now  twenty  years  an  inhabit- 
t  of  the  wilderness^  in  which  I  never  saw  a  man 
fore.'  Obidah  then  related  the  occurrences  of  his 
imey,  without  any  concealment  or  palliation. 
'Son,'  said  the  hermit.  Met  the  errors  and  fol« 
8,  the  dangers  and  escape,  of  this  day,  sink 
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into  thy  heart.     Remember,  my  son^  that  hi 
life  is  the  journey  of  a  day.     We  rise  in  the  mod^fcEa 
ing  of  youth,  full  of  vigour  and  full  of  expectat' 
we  set  forward  with  spirit  and  hope,  with  gaiety 
with  diligence,  and  travel  on  a  while  in  the  s 
road  of  piety  towards  the  mansions  of  rest    h 
short  time  we  remit  our  fervour,  and  endeavour 
find  some  mitigation  of  our  duty,  and  some  moil 
easy  means  of  obtaining  the  same  end.    We  Umi 
relax  our  vigour,  and  resolve  no  longer  to  be  tent- 
fied  with  Climes  at  a  distance,  but  rely  upon  our  oivb 
constancy,  and  venture  to  approach  what  we  resolve 
never  to  touch.     We  thus  enter  the  bowels  of  ease, 
and  repose  in  the  shades  of  security.     Here  the 
heart  softens,  and  vigilance  subsides ;  we  are  then 
willing  to  inquire  whether  another  advance  cannot 
be  made,  and  whether  we  may  not,  at  least,  turn 
our  eyes  upon  the  gardens  of  pleasure.    We  ap- 
proach them  with  scruple  and  hesitation ;  we  enter 
them,  but  enter  timorous  and  trembling,  and  always 
hope  to  pass  through  them  without  losing  the  road 
of  virtue,  which  we,  for  a  while,  keep  in  our  sight, 
and  to  which  we  propose  to  return.     But  temptation 
succeeds  temptation,  and  one  compliance  prepares 
us  for  another ;  we,  in  time,  lose  the  happiness  of 
innocence,  and  solace  our  disquiet  with  sensual  gra- 
tifications.   By  degrees  we  let  fall  the  remembrance 
of  our  original  intention,  and  quit  the  only  adequate 
object  of  rational  desire.     We  entangle  ourselves. in 
business,  immerge  ourselves  in  luxury,  and  rove 
through  the  labyrinths  of  inconstancy,  till  the  dark- 
ness of  old  age  begins  to  invade  us,  and  disease  and 
anxiety  obstruct  our  way.    We  then  look  back  upon 
our  lives  with  horror,  with  sorrow,  with  repentance; 
and  wish,  but  too  often  vainly  wish,  that  we  had  not 
forsaken  the  ways  of  virtue.     Happy  are  they,  my 
son,  who  shall  learn  from  thy  example  not  to  de- 
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pair,  but  shall  remember^  tliat  thongfa  the  day  is 
ttst,  and  their  strength  is  wasted,  there  yet  remains 
<ne.  effort  to  be  made ;  that  reformation  is  nerer 
opdesSy  nor  sincere  endeavours  ever  unassisted, 
bat  the  wanderer  may  at  length  retam  after  all  his 
rrorSy  and  that  he  who  implores  strength  and  con- 
age  from  above,  shall  find  danger  and  difficulty 
;ive  way  before  him.  Go  now,  my  son,  to  thy  re- 
lose,  commit  thyself  to  the  care  of  Omnipotence, 
nd  when  the  morning  calls  again  to  toil,  begm  anew 
hy  journey  and  thy  fife.' 
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-Pauci  dignoscere  possnnt 


Yen  boiia,atqae  illis  mnltam  dWersa,  reneti 
Erroris  nebniii.    Juv. 


•How  few 


Know  their  own  good ;  br,  knowing  at,  ponue ! 

How  void  of  reason  are  our  hopes  and  fears ! — Dbtden. 

The  lolly  of  human  wishes  and  pursuits  has  always 
»een  a  standing  subject  of  mirth  and  declamation, 
(nd  has  been  ridiculed  and  lamenled  from  age  to 
Lge;  till,  perhaps,  the  fruitless  repetition  of  com- 
ilaints  and  censures  may  be  justly  numbered  among 
he  stibjects  of  censure  and  complaint. 

Some  of  these  instructors  of  mankind  have  not 
ontented  themselves  with  checking  the  overflows  of 
»assion,  and  lopping  the  exuberance  of  desire,  but 
lave  attempted  to  destroy  the  root  as  well  as  the 
nranches;  and  not  only  to  conflue  the  mind  within 
kounds,  but  to  smooth  it  for  ever  by  a  dead  of 
rhey  have  employed  their  reason  and  eloqaemf 
>ersuade  us,  that  nothing  is  worth  thewish  of  a 
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xnan,  have  represented  all  earUily  good  and  evil  M 
indifferent,  and  counted  among  vulgar  errors  thi 
dread  of  pain  and  the  love  of  life. 

It  is  almost  always  the  unhappiness  of  a  victmm 
disputant,  to  destroy  his  own  authority  by  claiming 
too  many  consequences,  or  diffusing  his  propositjoa 
to  an  indefensible  extent.  When  we  have  heated 
our  [zeal  in  a  cause,  and  elated  our  confidence  widi 
success,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  pursue  the  same 
train  of  reasoning,  to  establish  some  collateral  truths 
to  remove  some  adjacent  difficulty,  and  to  take  in  the 
whole  comprehension 'of  our  system.  As  a  prince, 
in  the  ardour  of  acquisition,  is  willing  to  secure  his 
first  conquest  by  the  addition  of  another,  add  fortress 
to  fortress,  and  city  to  city,  till  despair  and  .oppor- 
tunity turn  his  enemies  upon  him,  and  he  loses  in  a 
moment  the  glory  of  a  reign. 

The  philosophers  having  found  an  easy  yictory 
over  those  desires  which  we  produce  in  ourselves,  and 
which  terminate  in  some  imaginary  state  of  happi- 
ness unknown  and  unattainable,  proceeded  to  mxt 
farther  inroads  upon  the  heart,  and  attacked  at  last 
our  senses  and  our  instincts.  They  continued  to  war 
upon  nature  with  arms,  by  which  only  folly  could  be 
conquered;  they,  therefore,  lost  the  trophies  of  their 
former  combats,  and  were  considered  no  longer  widi 
reverence  or  regard. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  with  justice  denied,  that  these  mea 
have  been  very  useful  monitors,  and  have  left  Inan; 
proofs  of  strong  reason,  deep  penetration,  and  accu- 
rate attention  to  the  affairs  of  life,  which  it  is  now 
our  business  to  separate  from  the  foam  of  a  boiling 
imagination,  and  to  apply  judiciously  to  our  own  use. 
They  have  shewn  that  most  of  the  conditions  of  life, 
which  raise  the  envy  of  the  timorous,  and  rouse  the 
tobition  of  the  daring,  are  empty  shows  of  felicity; 
which,  when  they  become  familiar,  lose  their  powei 
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delightiiig ;  and  that  the  most  prosperous  and  ex- 
ed  hsLYe  rery  few  advantages  over  a  meaner  and 
»re  obscare  fortoney  when  their  dangers  and  sqAa" 
odes  are  balanced  against  their  equipage,  their 
DiquetSy  and  their  palaces. 

[t  is  natural  for  every  man  nninstructed  to  murmur 
his  (MHiditiony  because,  in  the  general  infelicity  of 
if  he  feels  his  own  miseries  without  knowing  that 
y  are  common  to  all  the  rest  of  the  species;  and, 
srefore,  though  he  will  not  be  less  sensible  of  pain 
being  told  that  others  are  equally  tormented,  he 
1  at  least  be  freed  from  the  temptation  of  seeking, 
perpetual  changes,  that  ease  which  is  no  where  to 
found,  and  though  his  disease  still  continue,  he 
stpes  the  hazard  of  exasperating  it  by  remedies, 
rfae  gratification  which  affluence  of  wealth,  ex- 
it of  power,  and  eminence  of  reputation,  confer, 
ist  be  always,  by  their  own  nature,  confined  to  a 
ry  small  number ;  and  the  life  of  the  greater  part 
mankind  must  be  lost  in  empty  wishes  and  painful 
mparisons,  were  not  the  balm  of  philosophy  shed 
9n  us,  and  our  discontent  at  the  appearances  of 
unequal  distribution  soothed  and  appeased. 
It  seemed,  perhaps,  below  the  dignity  of  the  great 
isters  of  moral  learning,  to  descend  to  familiar  life, 
d  caution  mankind  against  that  petty  ambition 
lich  is  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  vanity ; 
dch  yet  bad  been  an  undertaking  not  unworthy  of 
I  longest  beard  and  most  solemn  austerity.  For 
)ugh  the  passions  of  little  minds,  acting  in  low  sta- 
ns,  do  not  fill  the  world  with  bloodshed  and  de. 
stations,  or  mark,  by  great  events,  the  periods  of 
le,  yet  liiey  torture  the  breast  on  which  they  seize, 
est  those  diat  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  their 
luence,  destroy  private  quiet  and  private  virttt 
d  undermine  insensibly  the  happiness  of  the  Woil' 
The  desire  of  excellence  is  laudable,  but  is  ▼« 
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frequently  ill  directed.  We  fall,  by  chance,  in 
some  class  of  mankind,  and,  without  consulting  n 
ture  or  wisdom,  resolve  to  gain  their  regard  by  the 
qualities  which  they  happen  to  esteem.  I  once  km 
a  man  remarkably  dim-sighted,  who,  by  conversi 
much  with  country  gentlemen,  found  himself  ir 
sistibly  determined  to  sylvan  honours.  His  gp 
ambition  was  to  shoot  flying,  and  he  therefore  sp 
whole  days  in  the  woods  pursuing  game;  which,  1 
fore  he  was  near  enough  to  see  them,  his  appro} 
frighted  away. 

When  it  happens  that  the  desire  tends  to  obje 
which  produce  no  competition,  it  may  be  overlool 
with  some  indulgence,  because,  however  fruitless 
absurd,  it  cannot  have  ill  effects  upon  the  mon 
But  most  of  our  enjoyments  owe  their  value  to 
peculiarity  of  possession,  and  when  they  are  ratec 
too  high  a  value,  give  occasions  to  stratagems 
malignity,  and  incite  opposition,  hatred,  and  d( 
mation.  The  contest  of  two  rural  beauties  for  p 
ference  and  distinction,  is  often  sufficiently  keen  i 
rancorous  to  fill  their  breasts  with  all  those  pasfi 
which  are  generally  thought  the  curse  only  of  sena 
of  armies,  and  of  courts;  and  the  rival  dancers oi 
obscure  assembly  have  their  partisans  and  abetti 
often  not  less  exasperated  against  each  other,  tl 
those  who  are  promoting  the  interests  of  rivsd  i 
narchs. 

It  is  common  to  consider  those  whcTm  we  find 
fected  with  an  unreasonable  regard  for  trifling 
complishments,  as  chargeable  with  all  the  con 
quences  of  their  folly,  and  as  the  authors  of  tl 
own  unhapplness :  but,  perhaps,  those  whom  we  tl 
scorn  or  detest  have  more  claim  to  tenderness  tl 
has  been  yet  allowed  them.  Before  we  permit 
severity  to  break  loose  upon  any  fault  or  error, 
ought  surely  to  consider  how  much  wehave  coui 


i  or  promoted  it.     We  eee  multitudes  busy  in 
nirsuit  of  riches,  at  the  expense  of  wisdom  and 
bie;  but  we  see  the  lest  of  mankind  approving 
(conduct,  and  inciting  their  eagerness,  by  pay- 
tat  regard  and  deference  to  wealth  whicn  wis- 
■and  virtue  only  can  deserve.     We  see  women 
raally  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  their  beauty, 
requently  look  with  contempt  on  the  care  witli 
I  they  study  their  coniplexions,  endeavour  to 
rve  or  to  supply  the  bloom  of  youth,  regulate 
^       J  ornament,  twist  their  hair  into  curls,  and  shads -] 
their  faces  &om  the  weather.     We  recommend  thftV 
care  of  their  nobler  part,  and  tell  them  bow  little  adrT 
dition  is  made  by  all  their  arts  to  the  graces  of  thvl 
mind.  But  when  was  it  known  that  female  gooduei^ 
or  knowledge  was  able  to  attract  tliat  offiaousnesa, ' 
or  inspire  that  ardour,  which  beauty  produces  whea- 1 
ever  it  appears?     And  with  what  hope  can  we  cot  J 
deavour  to  persuade  the  ladies,  that  the  time 
at  the  toilet  is  lost  in  vanity,  when  they  have  every  J 
moment  some  new  conviction,  that  their  interest  iu 
more  effectually  promoted  by  a  riband  well  dispose^tS 
than  by  the  brightest  act  of  heroic  virtue?  'M 

In  every  instance  of  vanity  it  will  be  found,  thft^ 
the  blatne  ought  to  be  shared  among  more  than  v^.l 
generally  reaches;  all  who  exalt  triSes  by  immode*^ 
rate  praise,  or  instigate  needless  emulation  by  invi- j 
dious  incitements,  are  to  be  considered  as  perverteiB' J 
of  reason  and  corrupters  of  the  world:  and  since' 
every  man  is  obliged  to  promote  happiness  and  vir- 
tue, he  should  be  careful  not  to  mislead  unwary  minds 
by  appearing  to  set  too  high  a  value  upon  things  by 
"' '  '  al  excellence  is  conferred. 
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At  I*  iXvAlc  Cinmtn  ^vymUt,  ite  Xoyof 

Kmi^  Cxl«0votv  c||M|H«riy,  fjdkkwo-i  U, — EuRiP. 

Exikcs,  the  proverb  says,  subsist  on  hope. 
Delusive  hope  still  points  to  distant  good, 
Tu  good  that  mocks  approach. 

There  is  no  temper  so  generally  indulged  as  hope; 
other  passions  operate  by  starts  on  particular  occa- 
sions, or  in  certain  parts  of  life;  but  hope  begins 
with  the  first  power  of  comparing  our  actusd  with 
our  posdble  state,  and  attends  us  through  every 
stage  and  period,  always  urging  us  forward  to  new 
acquisitions,  and  holding  out  some  distant  blessing 
to  our  view,  promising  us  either  relief  from  pain,  or 
increase  of  lutppiness. 

Hope  is  necessary  in  every  condition.  The  miseries 
of  poverty,  of  sickness,  or  captivity,  would,  without 
this  comfort,  be  insupportable ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  happiest  lot  of  terrestrial  existence  can  set 
us  above  the  want  of  this  general  blessing ;  or  that 
life,  when  the  gifts  of  nature  and  of  fortune  are 
accumulated  upon  it,  would  not  still  be  wretched, 
were  it  not  elevated  and  delighted  by  the  expecta- 
tion of  some  new  possession,  of  some  enjoyment  yet 
behiiid,  by  which  the  wish  shall  be  at  last  satisfied, 
and  the  Iveart  filled  up  to  its  utmost  extent. 

Hope  is,  indeed,  very  fallacious,  and  promises  what 
it  seldtHn  gives ;  but  its  promises  are  more  valuable 
than  the  gUts  of  fortune,  and  it  seldom  frustrates  us 
¥rithout  assuring  us  of  recompensing  the  delay  by  a 
greater  bounty. 

I  was  musing  on  this  strange  inclination  which 
every  man  feels  to  deceive  himself,  and  considering 
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hhe  advantages  and  dangers  proceedtDg  from  this 
gty  prospect  of  futurity,  when,  falling  aBleep,  on  a 
cndden  I  found  myself  placed  in  a  garden,  of  which 
Joy  sight  could  descry  no  limits.  Every  scene  about 
me  was  gay  and  gladsome,  light  with  sunshine,  and 
fragrant  with  perfumes :  the  ground  was  painted  with. 
all  the  variety  of  spring,  and  all  the  choir  of  nature 
"was  singing  ui  the  groves.  When  I  had  recovered 
jrom  the  first  raptnres,  with  which  the  confusion  of 
pleasure  had  for  a  time  entranced  me,  I  began  to 
take  a  particular  and  deliberate  view  of  this  delight- 
ful region.  I  then  perceived  that  1  had  yet  higher 
gratifications  to  expect,  and  that,  at  a  small  distance 
from  me,  there  were  brighter  flowers,  clearer  foun- 
tains, and  more  lofty  groves,  where  the  birds,  which 
I  yet  heard  but  faintly,  were  exerting  alt  the  power 
of  melody.  The  trees  about  me  were  beautiful  with 
verdure,  and  fragrant  with  blossoms ;  but  I  was 
lenpted  to  leave  them  by  the  sight  of  ripe  fruits, 
which  seemed  to  hang  only  to  be  plucked,  I  there- 
fore  walked  hastily  forwards,  but  found,  as  1  pro- 
ceeded, that  the  colours  of  the  field  faded  at  my 
approach,  the  fruit  fell  before  I  reached  it,  llie  birdi 
flew  still  singing  before  me,  and  though  I  pressed 
onward  with  great  celerity,  I  was  still  in  sight  of 
pleasures  of  which  I  could  not  yet  gain  the  posses- 
sion, and  which  seemed  to  mock  my  diligence,  and 
Id  retire  as  I  advanced. 

Though  I  was  confounded  with  so  many  alterna- 
liona  of  joy  and  grief,  I  yet  persisted  to  go  forward, 
ill  hopes  tiiat  these  fugitive  delights  would  in  time 
be  overtaken.  At  length  I  saw  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  every  age  and  sex,  who  seemed  all  to 
partake  of  some  general  felicity ;  for  every  cheek 
was  flushed  with  confidence,  and  every  eye  sparkled 
with  eagerness ;  yet  each  appeared  to  nave  some 
particular  and  secret  pleasure,  and  very  few  were 
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williug  to  communicate  their  intentions,  or  extend 
their  concern  beyoad  themselves.  Most  ol'  tlieHk 
seemeJ,  by  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  too  busy  ta 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  a  stranger,  and,  therefor*,  i 
was  content  for  a  while  to  gaze  upon  them,  withofl 
interrupting  them  with  troublesome  inquiries.  At 
last  I  observed  one  man  worn  with  time,  and  unable 
to  struggle  ia  the  crowd  ;  and,  therefore,  BupposiDg 
him  more  at  leisure,  1  began  to  accost  him  :  but  he 
turned  from  me  with  anger,  and  told  me  he  must 
not  be  disturbed,  for  the  great  hour  of  pTDJectim 
was  now  come,  when  Mercury  should  lose  his.  wings, 
and  slavery  should  no  longer  dig  the  mine  for  sold. 

I  left  him,  and  attempted  another,  whose  sowiex 
of  mien,  and  easy  movement,  gave  no  reason  to  hope 
for  a  more  agreeable  reception:  but  he  told  ine,  wilb 
a  low  bow,  that  nothing  would  make  him  more  hi^py 
than  an  opportunity  of  serving  me,  which  be  could 
not  now  want,  for  a  place  which  he  had  been  twentj 
years  soliciting  would  soon  be  vacant.  From  him  I 
had  recourse  to  the  next,  who  was  departing  in  haste 
to  take  possession  of  the  estate  of  an  uncle,  who, 
by  the  course  of  nature,  could  not  live  long.  He 
that  followed  was  preparing  to  dive  for  treasure  in  a 
new-invented  bell ;  and  another  was  on  the  point  of 
discovering  the  longitude. 

Being  thus  rejected  wheresoever  I  applied  myself 
for  information,  I  began  to  imagine  it  best  to  desist 
from  inquiry,  and  try  what  my  own  observation  would 
discover:  but  seeing  a  young  man,  gay  and  thought- 
less, I  resolved  upon  one  more  experiment,  and  was 
informed  that  I  was  in  the  garden  of  Hope,  the 
daughter  of  Desire,  and  that  all  those  whom  I  saw 
thus  tumultuouBly  bustling  round  me,  were  incited 
by  the  promises  of  Hope,  and  hastening  to  seize  the 
gifts  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 

I  turned  my  sight  upwards,  and  saw  a  goddl 
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Jie  bloom  of  yoath  sitting  on  a  throne :  aroand  her 
li^  all  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  all  the  blessmgs  of 
life  were  spread  abroad  to  yiew ;  she  had  a  perpetual 
gaiety  of  aspect,  and  every  one  imagined  that  her 
mile,  which  was  impartial  and  general,  was  directed 
to  himself,  and  triumphed  in  his  own  superiority  to 
others,  who  had  conceived  the  same  confidence  from 
the  same  mistake. 

I  then  mounted  an  eminence,  from  which  I  had  a 
more  extensive  view  of  the  whole  place,  and  could 
irith  less  perplexity  consider  the  different  conduct 
of  the  crowds  that  filled  it.  From  this  station  I  ob- 
aerved,  that  the  entrance  into  the  garden  of  Hope 
was  by  two  gates,  one  of  which  was  kept  by  Reason 
and  the  otl^r  by  Fancy.  Reason  was  surly  and 
scrapolous,  and  seldom  turned  the  key  without  many 
interrogatories  and  long  hesitation ;  but  Fancy  was 
a  kind  and  gentle  portress,  she  held  her  gate  wide 
open,  and  welcomed  all  equally  to  the  district  under 
ber  superintendency ;  so  that  the  passage  was 
crowded  by  all  those  who  either  feared  the  exami- 
nation of  Reason,  or  had  been  rejected  by  her. 

From  the  gate  of  Reason  there  was  a  way  to  the 
throne  of  Hope,  by  a  craggy,  slippery,  and  wind- 
ing path,  called  the  Strait  rf  D^cuUy^  which  those 
who  entered  with  the  permission  of  the  guard  en- 
deavoured to  climb.  But  though  they  surveyed  the 
way  very  carefully  before  they  began  to  rise^  and 
marked  out  the  several  stages  of  their  progress,  they 
commonly  found  unexpected  obstacles,  and  were 
obliged  frequently  to  stop  on  the  sudden,  where  they 
imagined  the  way  plain  and  even.  A  thousand  intri- 
cacies embarrassed  them,  a  thousand  slips  threw  them 
back,  and  a  thousand  pitfals  impeded  tneir  advance. 
So  formidable  were  the  dangers,  and  so  frequent 
the  miscarriages,  that  many  returned  from  the  first 
Utempt,  and  many  fainted  in  the  midst  of  the  wfty. 
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and  only  a  very  small  number  were  led  up  to  the 
summit  of  Hope,  by  the  hand  of  Fortitude.  Of 
these  few,  the  greater  part,  when  they  had  obtamed 
the  gift  which  Hope  had  promised  themy  regretted 
the  labour  which  it  cost,  and  felt  in  their  success  tbe 
regret  of  disappointment ;  the  rest  retired  with  Aeir 
prize,  and  were  led  by  Wisdom  to  the  bowers  of 
Content. 

Turning  then  towards  the  gate  of  Fancy,  I  could 
find  no  way  to  the  seat  of  Hope ;  but  though  she  sat 
full  in  view,  and  held  out  her  gifts  with  an  air  of 
invitation,  which  filled  every  heart  with  rapture,  the 
mountain  was;  on  that  side,  inaccessibly  steep,  but 
so  channelled  and  shaded,  that  none  perceived  the 
impossibility  of  ascending  it,  but  each  imagined  him- 
self to  have  discovered  a  way  to  which  the  rest  were 
strangers.  Many  expedients  were  indeed  tried  by 
this  industrious  tribe,  of  whom  some  were  making 
themselves  wings,  which  others  were  contriving  to 
actuate  by  the  perpetual  motion.  But  with  all  their 
labour,  and  all  their  artifices,  they  never  rose  above 
the  ground,  or  quickly  fell  back,  nor  ever  approached 
the  throne  of  Hope,  but  continued  still  to  gaze  at  a 
distance,  and  laughed  at  the  slow  progress  of  those 
whom  they  saw  toiling  in  the  Strait  of  Difficultly. 

Part  of  the  favourites  of  Fancy,  when  they  had 
entered  the  garden,  without  making,  like  the  rest,  an 
attempt  to  climb  the  mountain,  turned  immediately 
to  the  vale  of  Idleness,  a  calm  and  undisturbed  re- 
tirement, from  whence  they  could  always  have  Hope 
in  prospect,  and  to  which  they  pleased  themselves 
with  believing  that  she  intended  speedily  to  descend. 
These  were  indeed  scorned  by  all  the  rest;  but  they 
seemed  very  little  afiected  by  contempt,  advice,  or 
reproof,  but  were  resolved  to  expect  at  ease  the  fit;- 
vour  of  the  goddess. 

Among  this  gay  race  I  was  wandering,^and  found. 
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Tbe  you^er  FGbj  las  Teiy  jvslij  obserfedy  thai  of 
actkms  du^  deserre  oar  attenlkny  ^  most  s|il»idid 
are  not  idwajs  tiie  greatest.  Fame,  and  wonder, 
and  a{ifilanaey  are  not  excited  but  bj  ext»nal  and 
adventitioas  cncomstances,  often  disdnct  and  sepa- 
rate from  virtoe  and  heroinn.  Eminence  of  statHHi, 
greatness  of  effect,  and  all  the  faTOws  of  fortune, 
most  concar  to  [dace  excellence  in  public  view ;  but 
fortitude,  diligence,  and  patience,  divested  of  their 
show,  gUde  unobserved  through  the  crowd  of  life, 
and  smer  and  act,  though  with  the  same  vigour 
and  constancy,  yet  without  i^ty  and  without  praise* 
This  remark  may  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  life. 
Nothing  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  effect  upon  com- 
mon  eyes  and  common  ears.  A  thousand  miseries 
make  silent  and  invisible  inroads  on  mankind,  and 
the  heart  feels  innumerable  throbs,  which  neve>* 
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power  or  probable  secrecy ;  if  we  trace  him  t 
the  round  of  his  time^  and  find  that  his  chi 
with  those  allowances  which  mortal  frailty  n 
ways  want,  ifi  uniform  and  regular,  we  have 
evidence  of  his  sincerity,  that  one  man  can  he 
regard  to  anotBer ;  and,  indeed,  as  hypocrisy 
be  its  own  reward,  we  may,  without  hesitatioi 
mine  that  his  heart  is  pure. 

The  highest  panegyric,  therefore,  that  pri^ 
tae  can  receive,  is  the  praise  of  servants.  F 
ever  vanity  or  insolence  may  look  down  wi 
tempt  on  the  suffrage  of  men  undignified  by 
and  unenlightened  by  education,  it  very  sela< 
pens  that  they  commend  or  blame  without 
Vice  and  virtue  are  easily  distinguished .  Opp 
acceding  to  Harrington's  aphorism,  will  he 
those  that  cannot  see  it ;  and,  perhaps,  it  f 
very  often  that,  in  moral  questions,  the  philo 
in  me  gown  and  in  the  livery,  differ  not  so  i 
their  sentiments,  as  in  their  language,  an 
equal  power  of  discerning  right,  though  the) 
point  it  out  to  others  witib  equal  address. 

There  are  very  few  faults  to  be  committed 
tude,  or  without  some  agents,  partners,  confe 
or  witnesses  ;  and,  therefore,  the  servant  mv 
monly  know  the  secrets  of  a  master,  who  1 
secrets  to  intrust ;  and  faihngs,  merely  perso 
so  frequently  exposed  by  that  security  whic 
and  folly  generally  produce,  and  so  inqu 
watched  by  that  desire  of  reducing  the  inet 
of  condition,  which  the  lower  orders  of  th 
will  always  feel,  that  the  testimony  of  a  me 
mestic  can  seldom  be  considered  as  defec 
want  of  knowledge.  And  though  its  imp 
may  be  sometimes  suspected,  it  is  at  least  as 
as  that  of  equals,  where  rivalry  instigates  < 
or  friendship  dictates  palliations. 
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i  danger  of  betraying  our  weakness  to  our  ser- 
and  uie  impossibility  of  concealing  itfrom  them^ 
e  justly  considered  as  one  motive  to  a  regular  and 
oachable  life.    For  no  condition  is  more  hateful 
spicable  than  his  who  has  put  himself  in  the 
'  of  his  servant;  in  the  power  of  him  whom,  per- 
he  has  first  corrupted  by  making  him  subservi- 
his  vices,  and  whose  fidelity  he,  therefore,  can- 
iforce  by  any  precepts  of  honesty  or  reason.  It 
lom  known  that  authority,  thus  acquired,  is  pos- 
1  without  insolence,  or  ^at  the  master  is  not 
1  to  confess,  by  his  tameness  or  forbearance, 
le  has  enslaved  himself  by  some  foolish  confi- 
I.  And  his  crime  is  equally  punished,  whatever 
le  takes  of  the  choice  to  which  he  is  reduced  ; 
ie  is  from  that  fatal  hour,  in  which  he  sacrificed 
gnity  to  his  passions,  in  perpetual  dread  of  in- 
ce  or  defamation ;  of  a  controller  at  home,  or 
cuser  abroad.    He  is  condemned  to  purchase, 
nlinual  bribes,  that  secrecy  which  bribes  never 
ed,  and  which,  after  a  long  course  of  submis- 
promises,  and  anxieties,  he  will  find  violated 
it  of  rage,  or  in  a  frolic  of  drunkenness, 
dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue,  is  the 
prerogative  of  innocence;  an  exemption  grant 
ly  to  invariable  virtue.  But  guilt  has  always  its 
rs  and  solicitudes ;  and  to  make  it  yet  more 
efid  and  detestable,  it  is  doomed  often  to  stand 
e  of  those  to  whom  nothing  could  give  infiu- 
or  weight,  but  their  power  of  betraying. 
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Flet  quoque,  ut  in  speculo  rugas  adspexit  aniles, 
Tyndaris ;  et  secam,  cur  sit  bis  rapta,  requirit. 
Tempos  ^ax  reram,  tuque  invidiosa  vetustas. 
Omnia  destniitis :  vitataque  dentibus  £vi 
Paulatim  lentft  consumitis  omnia  morte. Ovid. 

The  dreaded  wrinkles  when  poor  Helen  spy'd. 

Ah !  why  this  second  rape  ? — ^with  tears  she  crj*d. 

Time,  tbou  devourer,  and  tliou  envious  age» 

Who  all  destroy  with  keen  corroding  rage. 

Beneath  your  jaws,  whatever  have  pleas'd  or  please. 

Must  sink,  consam*d  by  swift  or  slow  degrees. — Elphinstoit/ 

An  old  Greek  epigrammatist,  intending  to  slie^  tbe 
miseries  that  attend  the  last  stage  of  man,  impre- 
cates upon  those  who  are  so  foolish  as  to  wish  for  long 
life,  the  calamity  of  continuing  to  grow  old  from  cen- 
tury to  century.  He  thought  that  no  adventitioas 
or  foreign  pain  was  requisite,  that  decrepitude  itself 
was  an  epitome  of  whatever  is  dreadful,  and  nothing 
could  be  added  to  the  curse  of  age,  but  that  it  should 
be  extended  beyond  its  natural  limits. 

The  most  indifferent  or  negligent  spectator  can, 
indeed,  scarcely  retire  without  heaviness  of  heart, 
from  a  view  of  the  last  scenes  of  the  tragedy  of  life, 
in  which  he  finds  those  who  in  the  former  parts  of  the 
drama  were  distinguished  by  opposition  of  conduct, 
contrariety  of  designs,  and  aissimilitude  of  personal 
qualities,  all  involved  in  one  common  disti'ess,  and 
all  struggling  with  affliction  which  they  cannot  hope 
to  overcome. 

The  other  miseries  which  waylay  our  passa^ 
through  the  world,  wi3dotn  may  escape,  and  forti- 
tude may  conquer :  by  caution  and  circumspection 
we  may  steal  along  with  very  little  to  obstruct  or  in- 
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Dmuiode  ns ;  by  tfint  and  Tigoiir  we  muj  kmct  a 
i^y,  aiid  reward  the  TezatioD  of  cooteit  bj  tibe  plca^ 
ores  of  Yictorj.  But  a  time  Bast  com  wka  an 
olicy  and  brarerj  shafl  be  eqeaDy  asdeaa;  wWa 
'^ealull  all  sink  into  hdplessiiess  and  sadness,  wkb- 
ut  any  power  of  recemng  solace  from  tiie  ^ilaamts 
lat  have  form^j  defigfated  as,  or  any  prosfiect  of 
nerging  into  a  second  possession  of  me  blessings 
lat  we  hare  lost. 

The  industry  of  man  has,  indeed,  not  been  wanting 

endearoors  to  procore  comforts  for  these  boors  of 
ejection  and  mehmcholy,  and  to  gild  die  drcadfol 
com  widi  artificial  light.  The  most  nsnal  sinpport 
*old  age  is  wealth.  l£s  whose  possessions  are  uvge, 
id  whose  chests  are  fall,  imagines  fainisclf  ahr^s 
rtified  against  inTasions  on  his  andioritj.  If  he  has 
St  all  o&er  means  of  gorernmcnt,  if  his  strength 
id'his  reason  fail  him,  he  can  at  last  alter  his  will ; 
id,  therefore,  all  that  hare  hopes  mast  likewise 
iTC  fears,  and  he  may  still  continue  to  gire  laws  to 
ich  as  haye  not  ceased  to  regard  tfara'  own  interest. 

This  is,  indeed,  too  finequently  the  citadel  of  the 
)tard,  the  last  fortress  to  which  age  retires,  and  in 
tiich  he  makes  the  stand  against  the  upstart  race 
at  seizes  his  domains,  disputes  his  commands,  and 
ncels  his  prescriptions.  But  here,  though  there 
ay  be  safely,  there  is  no  pleasure ;  and  what  re- 
ams is  but  a  proof  that  more  was  once  possessed. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  been  more  universally 
eaded  by  the  ancients  than  orbity,  or  want  of  chiC 
en  ;  and,  indeed,  to  a  man  who  has  survived  all 
e  companions  of  his  youth,  all  who  have,  partici- 
ited  his  pleasures  and  his  cares,  have  been  engaged 

the  same  events,  xind  filled  their  minds  with  the 
me  conceptions,  this  full-peopled  world  is  a  dismal 
litnde.  He  stands  forlorn  and  silent,  neglected  or 
suited,  in  the  midst  of  multitudes,  animated  with 
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hopes  which  be  cannot  share,  and  employed  in  bo- 
■hiess  which  he  is  no  longer  able  to  forward  or  re- 
tard  ;  nor  can  he  find  any  to  whom  his  life  ix  hii 
death  are  of  importance,  unless  he  haa  secured  some 
domestic  gratifications,  some  tender  employmente, 
and  endeared  himself  to  some  whose  intereBt  aod 
gratitude  may  unite  them  to  him. 

So  difierent  are  the  colours  of  life,  as  we  look  f<H> 
ward  to  the  futare,  or  backward  to  the  past ;  and  M 
different  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  this  con- 
trariety of  appearance  naturally  produces,  that  the 
conversation  of  the  old  aod  young  ends  geneiallj 
mth  contempt  or  pity  on  either  side.  To  a  younE 
man  entering  the  world,  with  fulness  of  hope,  ana 
ardour  of  pursuit,  nothing  is  so  unpleasing  as  tbe 
cold  caution,  the  faint  expectations,  the  scrupulooi 
diffidence,  which  experience  and  dis^pointmenti 
certainly  infuse ;  and  the  old  man  wonders  in  lu> 
turn  that  the  world  never  can  grow  wiser,  that  nei- 
ther precepts  nor  testimonies  can  cure  boys  of  their 
ci-edulity  and  sufficiency ;  and  that  not  one  can  be 
convinced  that  snares  are  laid  for  him,  till  be  finds 
himself  entangled. 

Thus  one  generation  is  always  the  scorn  uA 
wonder  of  the  other,  and  the  notions  of  the  old  aai 
young  are  like  liquors  o(  ditTerent  gravity  and  l£l- 
ture  which  never  can  unite.  The  spirits  of  youth 
■ublimed  by  health,  and  volatilised  by  pa8sion,sooii 
leave  behind  them  the  phlegmatic  segment  of  wea- 
riness and  deUbcraUon,  and  burst  out  in  teroeri^ 
and  enterprise.  The  tenderness,  therefore,  whi<u 
nature  infuses,  and  which  long  habits  of  benefi' 
cence  confirni,  is  necessary  to  reconcile  such  oppo- 
BitioQ ;  and  an  old  man  must  be  a  father,  to  bear 
with  patience  those  follies  and  absurdities  which 
he  will  perpetually  imagine  himself  to  find  ia>4bij- 
•chcmes  and  expectations,  the  pl<  ' '' 
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•ows,  of  those  who  have  not  yet  been  hardened  by 
ime,  and  chilled  by  frustration. 

Yet  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  pleasure  of 
leeing  children  ripening  into  strength,  be  not  over- 
)alanced  by  the  pain  of  seeing  some  fall  in  the  blos- 
iom,  and  otiiiers  blasted  in  their  growth ;  some  shaken 
lown  by  storms,  some  tainted  with  cankers,  and 
ome  shrivelled  in  the  shade  ;  and  whether  he  that 
Ktends  his  care  beyond  himself,  does  not  multiply 
Is  anxieties  more  than  his  pleasures,  and  weary  him- 
M  to  no  purpose,  by  superintending  what  he  can- 
ot  regulate. 

But  though  age  be  to  every  order  of  human  beings 
ifficiently  terrible,  it  is  particularly  to  be  dreaded 
y  fine  ladies,  who  have  had  no  other  end  or  ambi- 
on  than  to  fill  up  the  day  and  the  night  with  dress, 
iversions,  and  flattery,  and  who,  having  made  no 
cquaintance  with  knowledge  or  with  busmess^have 
onstantlv  caught  all  their  ideas  from  the  current 
r^-tlle  ot  the  hour,  and  been  indebted  for  all  their 
tappiness  to  compliments  and  treats.    With  these 
adies,  age  begins  early,  and  very  often  lasts  long : 
t  begins  when  their  beauty  fades,  when  their  mirth 
OSes  its  sprightliness,  and  their  motion  its  ease. 
Prom  that  time  all  which  gave  them  joy  vanishes 
trom  about  them  ;  they  hear  the  praises  bestowed  on 
stherSy  which  used  to  swell  their  bosoms  with  exul- 
tation.   They  visit  the  seats  of  felicity,  and  endea- 
vour to  continue  the  habit  of  being  delighted.    But 
pleasure  is  only  received  when  we  believe  that  we 
give  it  in  return.     Neglect  and  petulance  inform 
them  that  their  power  and  their  value  are  past ;  and 
what  then  remains  but  a  tedious  and  comfortless 
uniformity  of  time,  without  any  motion  of  tf»^ 
or  exercise  of  the  reason? 

Yet,  however  age  may  discourage  nt  I 
pearance  from  considering  it  in  prospect,  m 
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by  degrees  certainly  be  old ;  and  therefore  we  ought 
to  inquire  what  provision  can  be  made  against  that 
time  of  distress  f  what  happiness  can  be  stored  up 
against  the  winter  of  life?  and  how  we  may  passoor 
latter  yean  with  serenity  and  cheerfalness  ? 

If  it  has  been  found  by  the  experience  of  mankiiid, 
that  not  even  the  best  seasons  of  life  are  able  to  sup- 
ply sufficient  gratifications  without  anticipating  un- 
certain felicities,  it  cannot  surely  be  supposed,  that 
old  age,  worn  with  labours,  harassed  with  anxietieli; 
and  tortured  with  diseases,  should  have  any  gladness 
of  its  own,  or  feel  any  satisfaction  from  the  conten* 
plation  of  the  present.  All  the  comfort  that  can 
now  be  expected  must  be  recalled  from,  the  past,  cr 
borrowed  m>m  the  future ;  the  past  is  very  soon  ex* 
hausted,  all  the  events  or  actions  of  which  the  me- 
mory can  afford  pleasure  are  quickly  recollected; 
and  the  fature  lies  beyond  the  grave,  where  it  can  he 
reached  only  by  virtue  and  devotion. 

Piety  is  the  only  prqper  and  adequaterelief  of  de- 
caying man.  He  that  grows  old  without  religioas 
h^pes,  as  he  declines  into  imbecility,  and  feels  pains 
and  sorrows  incessantly  crowdine  upon  him,  falls 
into  a  gulf  of  bottomless  misery,  in  which  every  re- 
flection must  plunge  him  deeper,  and  where  he  finds 
only  new  gradations  of  anguish  and  precipices  of 
horror. 
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HsatOD,  in  his  celebrated  distribution  of  mankind, 
divides  them  into  three  orders  of  intellect.  '  Tha 
first  place,'  saya  he,  '  belongs  to  him  that  can  by 
his  own  powers  discern  what  is  right  and  fit,  and  pe- 
netrate to  the  remoter  motives  of  action.  The  second 
ii  claimed  by  him  that  is  willing  to  hear  instruction, 
and  can  perceive  right  and  wrong-  when  they  are 
shewn  him  by  another;  but  he  that  has  neither 
acuteness  nor  docility,  who  can  neither  find  the  way 
by  himself,  nor  will  be  led  by  others,  is  a  wretch 
without  use  or  value," 

If  we  survey  the  moral  world,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  same  division  may  be  made  of  men,  with  regard. 
lo  their  virtue.  There  are  some  whose  principles 
are  so  firmlv  fixed,  whose  conviction  is  so  constantly 
present  to  their  minds,  and  who  have  raised  in  them- 
selves such  ardent  wishes  for  the  approbation  of  God, 
aod  the  happiness  with  which  he  has  promised  to  re- 
ward obedience  and  perseverance,  that  they  rise 
ibcrve  all  other  cares  and  considerations,  and  uni- 
fotmly  examine  every  action  and  desire,  by  compar- 
ing it  with  the  divine  commands.  There  arc  others 
in  a  kind  of  equipoise  between  good  and  ill ;  who 
are  moved  on  the  one  part  by  riches  or  pleasure,  by 
thegratifications  of  passion  andthedehghts  of  sense; 
and,  on  the  other,  by  laws  of  which  they  own  the 
obligation,  and  rewards  of  which  they  believe  the 
ffjlity,  and  whom  a  very  small  addition  of  weight 
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turns  either  way.  The  third  class  consists  of  heingi 
immersed  in  pleasure,  or  abandoned  to  passion,  witit 
out  any  desire  of  higher  good,  or  any  effort  to  en 
tend  their  thoughts  beyond  immediate  and  gross  sa 
tisfactions. 

The  second  class  is  so  much  the  most  numerous 
that  it  may  be  consfdered  as  comprising  the  whol< 
body  of  mankind.  Those  of  the  last  are  not  yen 
many,  and  those  of  the  first  are  very  few ;  and  nei 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other  fall  much  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  morali3t,  whose  precepts  are  in* 
tended  chiefly  for  those  who  are  endeavouring  K 
go  forward  up  the  steeps  of  virtue,  not  for  thos( 
who  have  already  reached  the  summit,  or  those 
who  are  resolved  to  stay  for  ever  in  their  presem 
situation. 

To  a  man  not  versed  in  the  living  world,  but  ac- 
customed  to  judge  only  by  speculative  reason,  it  i 
scarcely  credible  that  any  one  should  be  in  this  stati 
of  indifference,  or  stand  undetermined  and  unen 
gaged,  ready  to  follow  the  first  call  to  either  side.  I 
seems  certain,  that  either  a  man  must  believe  tha 
virtue  will  make  him  happy,  and  resolve  therefor 
to  be  virtuous,  or  think  that  he  may  be  happy  witli 
out  virtue,  and  therefore  cast  off  all  care  but  for  hi 
present  interest.  It  seems  impossible  that  couvic 
tion  should  be  on  one  side,  and  practice  on  the  othei 
and  that  he  who  has  seen  the  right  way  should  v< 
luntarily  shut  his  eyes,  that  he  may  quit  it  with  moi 
tranquillity.  Yet  all  these  absurdities  are  every  hoi 
to  be  found ;  the  wisest  and  best  men  deviate  froi 
known  and  acknowledged  duties,  by  inadvertenc 
or  surprise;  and  most  are  good  no  longer  tha 
while  temptation  is  away,  than  while  their  passioi 
are  without  excitements,  and  their  opinions  are  frc 
from  the  counteraction^  of  any  other  motive. 

Among  the  sentiments  which  almost  every  ma 
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bJiaoges  as  he  advances  into  yeai's,  is  the  especta- 
6an  of  uniformity  of  character.  He  that,  without 
hcipmintance  with  the  power  of  desire,  the  cogency 
hjlf  distress,  the  complications  of  affairs,  or  the  force 
«lf  partial  influence,  has  filled  his  mind  with  the  ex- 
I  ttllence  of  virtue,  and  having  never  tried  his  resolu- 
tion in  any  encounters  with  hope  or  fear,  believes  it 
able  to  stand  Brio  whatever  shall  oppose  it,  vrill  be, 
always  clamorous  against  the  smallest  failure,  ready 
to  exact  the  utmost  punctualities  of  right,  and  to 
consider  every  man  that  fails  in  any  part  of  his  duty, 
as  without  conscience  and  without  merit ;  unworthy 
nftruBtor  love,  of  pity  or  regard;  as  an  enemy  whom 
all  should  join  to  drive  out  of  society,  as  a  pest 


.  a  weed  which  all  should 

,  that  we  are  taught  the 

e  virtues,  and  rejecting  . 

'  bad  to  a  particular  de- 


which  all  should  avoid,  i 
tr[imple. 

It  is  not  but  by  enpericnc 
possibility  of  retaining  sor 
uihcrs,  or  of  being  good  c 
gree.  For  it  is  very  easy  to  the  solitary  re 
prove,  that  the  same  arguments  by  which  the  mind 
is  fortified  against  one  crime,  are  of  equal  force 
igainst  all,  and  the  consequence  very  naturally  fol- 
lows, that  he  whom  they  fail  to  move  on  any  occa- 
m,  has  either  never  considered  them,  or  has  by 
some  fallacy  taught  himself  to  evade  tlieir  validity; 
inJ  that,  Uierefore,  when  a  man  is  known  to  be 
guilty  of  one  crime,  no  farther  evidence  is  needful 
ofliis  depravity  and  corruption. 

Yet  such  is  the  state  of  all  moral  virtue,  that  it  is 
liways  uncertain  and  variable,  sometimes  extending 
to  the  whole  compass  of  duty,  and  sometimes  shrink- 
ing into  a  narrow  space,  aod  fortifying  only  a  few 
avenues  of  the  heart,  while  all  the  rest  is  left  open  to 
tbe  incursions  of  appetite,  or  given  up  to  the  domi- 
nion of  wickedness.  Nothing  therefore  ia  more  un- 
just than  to  judge  of  man  by  too  short  an  acquaint- 
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aace  and  too  slight  inspection ;  for  it  often  hs 
that  in  the  loose,  and  thoughtless,  and  diss 
there  is  a  secret  radical  worth,  which  may  sh 
bj  proper  cultivation;  that  the  spark  of  £ 
though  dimmed  and  obstructed,  is  yet  not 
gashed,  but  may  by  the  breath  of  counsel  and 
talion  be  kindled  into  flame. 

To  imagine  that  every  one  who  is  not  com 
good  is  irrecoverably  abandoned,  is  to  suppc 
all  are  capable  of  tlie  same  degrees  of  exceUe 
is  indeed  to  exact,  firom  all,  that  perfection 
none  ever  can  attain.  And  since  the  puresi 
is  consist^it  with  some  vice,  and  the  virtue 
greatest  number  with  almost  an  equal  propoi 
contrary  qualities,  let  none  too  hastily  concluc 
all  goodness  is  lost,  though  it  may  for  a  ti 
clouded  and  overwhelmed ;  for  most  minds  i 
slaves  of  external  circumstances,  and  conform 
hand  that  undertakes  to  mould  them,  roll  do\ 
torrent  of  castom  in  which  they  happen  to  be  c 
or  bend  to  any  importunity  that  bears  hard  £ 
them. 

It  may  be  particularly  observed  of  wome 
they  are  for  the  most  part  good  or  bad,  as  tb 
among  those  who  practise  vice  or  virtue;  ai 
neither  education  nor  reason  gives  them  mucl 
rity  against  the  influence  of  example.  .  Whe 
be  that  they  have  less  courage  to  stand  agaii 
position,  or  that  their  desire  of  admiration 
them  sacrifice  their  principles  to  the  poor  p] 
of  worthless  praise,  it  is  certain,  whatever  1 
cause,  that  female  goodness  seldom  keeps  its  | 
against  laughter,  flattery,  or  fashion. 
•  For  this  reason,  every  one  should  consider  1 
as  intrusted  not  only  with  his  own  conduct,  bi 
that  of  others ;  and  as  accountable,  not  only  1 
duties  which  he  neglects,  or  the  crimes  that  h 
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ihs,  but  for  that  negligence  and  irregularity  which 
b  may  encourage  or  inculcate.  Every  man,  in 
iiatever  station,  has,  or  endeavours  to  have,  his 
illowers,  admirers,  and  imitators,  and  has  therefore 
16  influence  of  his  example  to  watch  with  care ;  he 
aght  to  avoid  not  only  crimes,  but  the  appearance 
f  crimes,  and  not  only  to  practise  virtue,  but  to  ap. 
land,  countenance,  and  support  it.  For  it  is  pos- 
ible  that,  for  want  of  attention,  we  may  teach  others 
uilts  from  which  ourselves  are  free,  or  by  a  coward- 
f -desertion  of  a  cause  which  we  ourselves  approve, 
lay  pervert  those  who  fix  their  eyes  upon  us,  and, 
aving  no  rule  of  their  own  to  guide  their  course,  are 
asily  misled  by  the  aberrations  of  that  example 
diida  they  choose  for  their  direction. 
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Vivere  qu6d  propero  pauper,  nee  inutilis  anius, 
I>a.  veniam :  properat  vivere  nemo  satis. — Mart. 

True,  Sir»  to  live  I  haste,  your  pardon  gi^e, 

For  tell  me,  who  makes  haste  enough  to  live. — F.  Lewis. 

iIany  words  and  sentences  are  so  frequently  heard 
a  the  mouths  of  men,  that  a  superficial  obserrer  is 
aclined  to  believe,  that  they  must  contain  some  prU 
lary  principle,  some  great  rule  of  action,  whicn  it 
» proper  always  to  h^ye  present  to  the  attention,  and 
y  which  the  use  of  every  hour  is  to  be  adjusted, 
'et,  if  we  consider  the  conduct  of  those  sententious 
ibilosophers  it  wifi  often  be  found,  that  they  repeat 
beae  aphorisms,  merely  because  they  have  some- 
?fcere  heard  them,  because  they  have  nothing  else 
0  say,  or  because  they  think  veneration  gained  by 
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such  apHpearances  of  wisdom,  but  that  no  id 
annexed  to  the  words,  and  that,  according  to 
blander  of  tke  followers  of  Aristotle,  their  so 
mere  pipes  or  organs,  which  transmit  sounds, 
not  understand  them. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  well  known  and  well-a 
position,  that  life  is  shorty  which  may  be  heard 
mankind  by  an  attentive  auditor,  many  times 
but  which  never  yet  within  my  reach  of  obsc 
left  any  impression  upon  the  mind ;  and  perl 
my  readers  will  turn  their  thoughts  back  upc 
ola  friends,  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  call  ( 
man  to  remembrance,  who  appeared  to  knc 
life  was  short  till  he  was  about  to  lose  it. 

It  is  observable  that  Horace,  in  his  accoun 
characters  of  men,  as  they  are  diversified  by 
rious  influence  of  time,  remarks,  that  the  old 
dilator^  spe  longtu,  given  to  procrastination, 
clined  to  extend  his  hopes  to  a  great  distanc 
far  are  we  generally  from  thinking  what  we  of 
of  the  shortness  of  life,  that  at  the  time  wh 
necessarily  shortest,  we  form  projects  which  ^ 
to  execute,  indulge  such  expectations  as  noth 
a  long  train  of  events  can  gratify,  and  sufiie 
passions  to  gain  upon  us,  which  are  only  exi 
in  the  prime  of  life. 

These  reflections  were  lately  excited  in  mi 
by  an  evening's  conversation  with  my  frienc 
pero,  who,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  has  bou 
estate,  and  is  now  contriving  to  dispose  an< 
vate  it  with  uncommon  elegance.  His  grea 
sure  is  to  walk  among  stately  trees,  and  lie 
in  the  heat-  of  noon  under  their  shade ;  he  is 
fore  maturely  considering  how  he  shall  disp 
walks  and  his  groves,  and  has  at  last  determ 
setld  for  the  best  (dans from  Italy,  and  forbear  p 
till  the  next  season. 
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rhus  is  life  trifled  away  in  preparations  to  do  what 
er  can  be  done,  if  it  be  left  unattempted  till  all 

requisites  which  imagination  can  suggest  are  ga- 
ted together.  Where  our  design  terminates  only 
>ur  own  satisfaction,  the  mistake  is  of  no  great 
K)rtance;  for  the  pleasure  of  expecting  enjoy- 
nt,  is  often  greater  than  that  of  obtaining  it,  and 

completion  of  almost  every  wish  is  found  a  dis- 
K)intmeut ;  but  when  many  others  are  interested 
an  undertaking,  when  any  design  'is  formed^  in 
ich  the  improvement  or  security  of  mankind  is  in- 
ved,  nothing  is  more  unworthy  either  of  wisdom 
benevolence,  than  to  delay  it  from  time  to  tioie, 
to  forget  how  much  every  day  that  passes  over  us 
es  away  from  our  power,  and  how  soon  an  idle 
rpose  to  do  an  action  sinks  into  a  mournful  wish 
it  it  had  once  been  done. 

^e  are  frequently  importuned,  by  the  bacchana- 
1  writers,  to  lay  hold  on  the  present  hour,  to  catch 

pleasures  within  our  reach,  and  remember  that 
urity  is  not  at  our  command. 

Sbrrwf  fvp4^  m  ^,  ixkk  0Arm, 

Soon  fades  the  rose ;  once  past  the  fragrant  botir, 
The  loiterer  finds  a  bramble  for  a  flovr'r. 

But  surely  these  exhortations  may,  with  equal 
ipriety,  be  applied  to  better  purposes ;  it  may  he 
least  inculcated,  that  pleasures  are  more  siifelv 
itponed  than  virtues,  and  that  gr^^^  loss  is  sui- 
ed  by  missing  an  (^[yportunitv  of  doing  ^ffoA,  than 
hour  of  giddy  frolic  and  noisy  merriment* 
IVhen  Baxter  had  lost  a  thousand  ytmnfin^  whwM 
had  laid  up  for  the  erection  of  a  nchofA,  h^  nnt^A 
quently  to  mention  the  misfortune  tm  an  incM^ 
!iit  to  be  charitable  while  God  pw^  t  *^ 

itowing,  and  considered  himself  t^ 
ne  degree  for  having  lefil  a  %noA 
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hands  of  chance,  and  suffered  his  benevole 
be  defeated  for  want  of  quickness  and  diligei 

It  is  lamented  by  Heame,  the  learned  an 
of  Oxford,  that  this  general  forgetfulness 
fragility  of  life^  has  remarkably  infected  the  st 
of  monuments  and  records;  as  their  empl< 
consiflta  first  in  collecting,  and  afterward  in 
ginff  or  abstracting  what  libraries  afford  thei 
ott^t  to  amass  no  more  than  they  can  diges 
when  they  have  undertaken  a  work,  they 
searching  and  transcribing,  call  for  new  so 
when  thejare  already  overburdened,  and 
leave  their  work  unfinished.     ^  It  is,'  says  hi 
business  of  a  good  antiquary,  as.  of  a  good  d 
have  mortality  always  before  him/ 

Thus  not  only  in  the  slumber  of  sloth,  but 
dissipation  of  ill-directed  industry,  is  the  sh< 
of  life  generally  forgotten.  As  some  men  los 
hours  in  laziness,  because  they  suppose,  thai 
is  time  enough  for  the  reparation  of  neglect; 
busy  themselves  in  providing  that  no  length 
may  want  employment ;  and  it  often  happen 
sluggishness  and  activity  are  equally  surpris 
the  last  summons,  and  perish  not  more  difii 
from  each  other,  than  the  fowl  that  receive 
shot  in  her  flight,  from  her  that  is  killed  up 
bush. 

Among  the  many  improvements  made  by  ti 
centuries  in  human  knowledge,  may  be  nuo 
the  exact  calculations  of  the  value  of  life;  but 
ever  may  be  their  use  in  traffic,  they  seem  ver 
to  have  advanced  morality.  They  have  hithert 
rather  applied  to  the  acquisition  of  money,  t 
wisdom ;  the  computer  refers  none  of  his  calcuJ 
to  his  own  tenure,  but  persists,  in  contempt  o 
bability,  to  foretell  old  age  to  himself,  and  b( 
that  he  is  marked  out  to  reach  the  utmost  ve 
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human  existence,  and  see  thousands  and  ten  thou- 
sands fall  into  the  grave. 

So  deeply  is  this  fallacy  rooted  in  the  hearty  and 
so  strongly  guarded  by  hope  and  fear  against  the 
approach  of  reason,  that  neither  science  nor  experi- 
ence can  shake  it,  and  we  act  as  if  life  was  without 
end,  though  we  see  and  confess  its  uncertainty  and 
shortness. 

Divines  have,  with  great  strength  and  ardour, 
shewn  the  absurdity  of  delaying  reformation  and 
repentance  ;  a  degree  of  folly  indeed,  which  sets 
eternity  to  hazard.  It  is  the  same  weakness,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  of  the  neglect,  to  transfer 
any  care,  which  now  claims  our  attention,  to  a  future 
time ;  we  subject  ourselves  to  needless  dangers  from 
accidents  which  early  diligence  would  have  obviated, 
or  perplex  our  minds  by  vain  precautions,  and  make 
provision  for  the  execution  of  designs,  of  which  the 
opportunity  once  missed  never  will  return. . 

As  he  that  lives  longest  lives  but  a  little  while, 
every  man  may  be  certain  that  he  has  no  time  to 
waste.  The  duties  of  life  are  commensurate  to  its 
duration,  and  every  day  brings  its  task,  which  if 
neglected  is  doubled  on  the  morrow.  But  he  that 
has  already  trifled  away  those  months  and  years,  in 
which  he  should  have  laboured,  must  remember  ^at 
he  has  now  only  a  part  of  that  of  which  the  whole 
is  little ;  and  that  since  the  few  moments  remaining 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  last  trust  of  Heaveni  not- 
one  is  to  be  lost. 
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Obuus  AriftippoiD  decuit  color,  et  status,  et  res, 
TentaBtem  raajonip  fere  prsesentibus  aequunu — Hob. 

Yet  Aristippas  ev'ry  dress  became ; 

In  CTery  yarioos  change  of  life  the  same  ; 

And  though  he  aim'd  at  things  of  higher  kind, 

Yet  to  the  present  held  an  eqaal  mind. — Fbancxs. 

'To  THE  Rambler. 
•SIR, 

*  Those  who  exalt  themselves  into  the  chair  of  m 
struction,  without  inquiring  whether  any  wiU  submi 
to  their  authority,  have  not  sufficiently  coasideret 
how  much  of  human  life  passes  in  little  incidents, 
cursory  conversationy  slight  business,  and  casual 
amusements ;  and  therefcnre  they  have  endeavoured 
only  to  inculcate  the  more  awful  virtues,  without 
condescending  to  regard  those  petty  qualities,  which 
grow  important  only  by  their  frequency,  and  which, 
though  Uiey  produce  no  single  acts  of  heroism,  nor 
astonish  us  by  great  events,  yet  are  every  moment 
exerting  their  influence  upon  us,  and  make  the 
dran^t  of  life  sweet  or  bitter  by  imperceptible  in- 
stiUaticms.    They  operate  unseen  and  unregarded, 
as  tskattge  of  air  makes  us  sick  or  healthy,  though 
we  hpeathe  it  without  attention,  and  only  know  the 
particles  that  impregnate  it  by  their  salutary  or  ma- 
lignant effects. 

*  You  have  shewn  yourself  not  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  those  subaltern  endowments,  yet  have 
hitherto  neglected  to  recommend  good-humour  to 
the  world,  though  a  little  reflection  will  shew  you 
that  it  is  the  balm  of  beingy  the  quality  to  which  all 
that  adorns  or  elevates  mankind  must  owe  its  power 
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K>f  pleasing.  Without  good-humour,  learning  and 
"bravery  can  only  confer  that  superiority  which  swells 
the  heart  of  the  lion  in  the  desert,  where  he  roars 
without  reply,  and  ravages  without  resistance.  With- 
out good-humour  virtue  may  awe  by  its  dignity,  and 
amaze  by  its  brightness;  but  must  always  be  viewed 
at  a  distance,  and  will  scarcely  gain  a  friend  or  at- 
tract an  imitator. 

*■  Good-humour  may  be  defined  a  habit  of  being 
pleased;  a  constant  and  perennial  softness  of  manner, 
easiness  of  approach,  and  suavity  of  disposition;  like 
that  which- every  man  perceives  in  himself,  when  the. 
first  transports  of  new  felicity  have  subsided,  and. 
his  thoughts  are  only  kept  in  motion  by  a  slow  suc- 
cession of  soft  impulses.  Good-humour  is  a  state 
between  gaiety  and  unconcern ;  the  act  or  emana- 
tion of  a  mind  at  leisure  to  regards  the  gratification 
of  another. 

'  It  is  imagined  by  many,  that  whenever  they  aspire 
to  please,  they  are  required  to  be  merry,  and  ..to, 
shew  the  gladness  of  their  souls  by  flights  of  plea- 
santry and  bursts  of  laughter.  But  though  these 
men  may  be  for  a  time  heard  with  applause  and  ad- 
miration, they  seldom  delight  us  long.  We  enjoy 
them  a  little,  and  then  retire  to  easiness  and  good- 
humour,  as  thie  eye  gaze's  awhile  on  eminences  glit- 
tering with  the  sun,  but  soon  turns  aching  away  to. 
verdure  and  to  flowers. 

*'  Gaiety  is  to  good-humour  as  animal  perfumes^ 
to  vegetable  fragrance ;  the  one  overpowers  weak 
spirits,  and  the  other  recreates  and  revives  them. 
Gaiety  seldom  fails  to  give  some  pain ;  the  hearers 
either  strain  their  faculties  to  accompany  its  tower-, 
ings,  or  are  left  behind  in  envy  and  despair.  Good-, 
humour  boasts  no  faculties  which  every  one  d^i 
not  believe  in  his  own  power,  and  pleases  prind^ 
by  not  offending. 
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^  It  is  well  known  that  the  most  certain  wa 
give  any  man  pleasure,  is  to  persuade  him  that 
receive  pleasure  from  him,  to  encourage  him  to  fi 
d6m  and  confidence^  and  to  avoid  any  such  app( 
ance  of  superiority  as  may  overbear  and  <kpr 
him.     We  see  many  that  by  this  art  only,  spc 
their  days  in  the  midst  of  caresses,  invitations,  a 
civilities;  and  without  anj  extraordinary  qusJit 
or  attainments,  are  the  universal  favourites  of  be 
sexes,  and  certainly  find  a  friend  in  every  plac 
The  darlings  of  the  world  will,  indeed,  be  general 
found  such  as  excite  neither  jealousy  nor  fear,  as 
are  not  considered  as  candidates  for  any  eminei 
degree  of  reputation,  but  content  themselves  wit 
common  accomplishments,  and  endeavour  vath^  t 
solicit  kindness  than  to  raise  esteem;  therefore  h 
assemblies  and  places  of  resort  it  seldom  fails  U. 
happen,  that  though  at  the  entrance  of  some  parti* 
cnlar  person  every  face  brightens  witl^  gladness, 
and  every  hand  is  extended  in  salutation,  yet  if  you 
pursue  him  beyond  the  first  exchange  of  civilities, 
you  will  find  him  of  very  small  importance,  and  only 
welcome  to  the  company,  as  one  by  whom  all  cost- 
ceive  themselves  admired,  and  with  whom  any  one 
is  at  liberty  to  amuse  Inmself  when  he  can  find  no 
other  auditor  or  companion,  as  one  with  whom  all 
are  at  ease,  who  will  hear  a  jest  without  criticism, 
and  a  narrative  without  contradiction,  who  laughs 
with  every  wit,  and  yields  to  every  disputer. 

^  There  are  many  whose  vanity  always  inclines 
them  to  associate  with  those  from  whom  they  have 
no  reason  to  fear  mortification ;  and  there  are  times 
in.  which  the  wise  and  the  knowing  are  willing  to 
reoeive  praise  without  the  labour  of  deserving  it,  in 
which  the  most  *elevated  mind  is  willing  to  descend, 
and  the  most  active  to  be  at  rest.  All  therefore  are 
at  some  hpm  or  another  fond  of  companions  whom 
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they  can  entertain  upon  easy  terms,  and  who  will 
relieve  them  from  solitude,  without  condemning  them 
to  vigilance  and  caution.  We  are  most  inclmed  to 
love,  when  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  a;Dd  he  that 
enooorages  us  to  please  ourselves,  will  not  be  long 
without  preference  in  our  affection  to  those  whose 
learning  holds  us  at  the  distance  of  pupils,  or  whose 
irit  calls  all  attention  from  us,  and  leaves  us  without 
unportance  and  without  regard. 

'It  is. remarked  by  Prince  Henry,  when  he  sees 
Falstaff  lying  on  the  ground,  that  he  could  have  better 
feared  a  better  man.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
\ite  vices  and  follies  of  him  whom  he  lamented,  but 
while  his  conviction  compelled  him  to  do  justice  to 
superior  qualities,  his  tenderness  still  broke  out  at 
the  remembrance  of  Falstaff,  of  the  cheerful  compa- 
aion,  the  loud  buffoon,  with  whom  he  had  passed  iiis 
time  in  all  the  luxury  of  idleness,  who  had  gladded 
him  with  unenvied  merriment,  and  whom  he  could 
at  once  enjoy  and  despise. 

'  You  may  perhaps  think  thk  account  of  those 
who  are  distinguished  for  their  good-homour,  not 
rery  consistent  with  the  praises  which  I  have  be- 
stowed upon  it.  But  surely  nothnig  can  more  evi- 
dently shew  the  value  of  this  quality,  than  that  it 
recommends  those  who  are  destitate  of  all  other  ex- 
cellences, and  procures  regard  ta  the  triflinfir,  friend- 
ship to  the  worthless,  and  affection  to  the  dull. 

^  Good-humour  is  indeed  generally  degraded  })j  Uie 
characters  in  which  it  is  found ;  for  being  conniQtsr(ui 
as  a  cheap  and  vulgar  quality,  we  ftnd  it  ofUtn  neg- 
lected by  those  that  having  excellences  of  higher 
reputation  and  brighter  splendour,  perhaps  imagine 
that  they  have  some  right  to  gratifv  themselv<ts  at 
the  expense  of  others,  and  are  to  oemaml  c^iinpli- 
ance,  rather  than  to  practise  it.  It  is  by  some  uim 
fortunate  mistake  that  almost  all  those  who  have  §> 
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claim  to  eetMHi  or  love,  press  thsir  pretem 
too  little  coiiijtfleftttion  ot  others.  This  mi 
own  iatAff«fi^  as  well  as  my  zeal  for  geuer 
utisSy  makiK  me  desirous  to  rectify;  for 
friesid*.  ^wIks  because  he  knows  his  own  fie 
uscdrutaMfiSy  is  never  willing  to  sink  into  a  coi 
I  liove  a  wife  whose  heauty  first  subdued 
Mriboae  wit  confirmed  her  conquest,  but  who 
nam  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  entii 
ttttKtakjf  and  whose  wit  is  only  used  to  ju 


'Surely  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonab 
lose  the  will  to  please,  when  we  are  conscic 
power,  or  shew  more  cruelty  than  to  choose 
of  influence  be£cM«  that  of  kindness.  H 
gards  the  welfare  of  others,  should  make 
approachable,  that  it  may  be  loved  and  coj 
he  that  considers  the  wants  which  every  i 
or  will  feel,  of  external  assistance,  mustra 
to  be  surrounded  by  those  that  love  him, 
diose  that  admire  his  excellences,  or  solic 
vours ;  for  admiration  ceases  with  novelty 
t^rest  gains  its  end  and  retires.  A  man  wb 
qualities  want  the  ornament  of  superficial  at 
b  like  a  naked  mountain  with  mines  of  go 
will  be  firequented  only  till  the  treasure  is  e 

I  am,  &c.  Philoi 
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Stolte,  qaid  o  fhistra  votis  poerilibus  optas 

Qus  non  ulla  tiilit,  fcrtqujc,  feretque  dies. — Ovid. 

\Yby  thinks  the  fool  with  childish  hope  to  see 

What  neither  is,  nor  was,  nor  e*er  shall  be? — Elphinston. 

*  To  TpE  Rambler. 
•SIR, 

If  you  feel  any  of  that  compassion  which  you  re- 
ommend  to  others,  you  will  not  disregard  a  case 
rhich  I  have  reason  from  observation  to  believe  very 
ommon,  and  which  I  know  by  experience  to  be  very 
aiserable.  And  though  the  querulous  are  seldom 
eceived  with  great  ardour  of  kindness,  I  hope  to  es; 
:ape  the  mortification  of  finding  that  my  lamenta- 
ions  spread'  the  contagion  of  iiApatience,  ahd  pro- 
luce  anger  rather  than  tenderness.  I  write,  not 
aerely  to  vent  the  swelling  of  my  heart,  but  to  in- 
;uire  by  what  means  I  may  recover  my  tranquil- 
ity ;  and  shall  endeavour  at  brevity  in  my  narrative, 
laving  long  known  that  complaint  quickly  tires,  how- 
ver  elegant  or  however  just. 

*1  wai'born  in  a  remote  county,  of  a  family  that 
oasts  alliances  with  the  greatest  names  in  English 
istory,  and  extends  its  claims  of  afiinity  to  theTudors 
nd  Plantagenets.  My  ancestors,  l^y  little  and  little, 
rasted  their  patrimony,  till  my  father  had  not  enough 
jft  for  the  support  of  a  family,  without  descending 
>  the  cultivation  of  his  own  'grounds,  being  con- 
emned  to  pay  three  sisters  the  fortunes  allotted 
[lem  by  my  grandfather,  who  is  suspected  to  have 
lade  his  will  when  he  was  incapable  of  k 
•roperly  the  claims  of  his  children^  aiid  ^ 
aps  without  design,  enriched  his  daughtofe 

XX,  If 
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garing  his  son.     My  aunts  being,  at  the  death 
their  father,  neither  young  nor  beautiful,  nor  n 
eminent  for  softness  of  behaviour,  were  suffered 
Uve  unsolicited,  and  by  accumulating  the  interest^ 
their  portions  grew  every  day  richer  and  pron^ 
My  father  pleased  himself  with  foreseeing  that 
possessions  of  those  ladies  must.revert  at  last  to 
hereditary  estate,  and,  that  his  family  might  k 
none  of  its  dignity,  resolved  to  keep  me  untaint 
with  a  lucrative  employment;  whenever  therefore 
discovered  any  inclination  to  the  improvement  of  mr.] 
condition,  my  mother  never  failed  to  put  me  in  mion 
of  my  birth,  and  charged  me  to  do  nothing  witi 
which  I  might  be  reproached  when  I  should  come 
to  my  aunts*  estate. 

'  In  .all  the  perplexities  or  vexations  which  want 
of  money  brought  upon  us,  it  was  our  constant  prac- 
tice to  have  recourse  to  futurity.  If  any  of  our  neigh- 
bours surpassed  us  in  appearance,  we  went  home 
and  contrived  an  equipage,  with  which  the  death  of 
my  aunts  was  to  supply  us.  If  any  purseproud  up- 
start was  deficient  in  respect,  vengeance  was  re- 
ferred to  the  time  in  which  our  estate  was  to  be  re- 
paired. We  registered  every  act  of  civility  and 
rudeness,  inquired  the  number  of  dishes  at  every 
feast,  and  minuted  the  furniture  of  every  house,  that 
we  might,  when  the  hour  of  affluence  should  come, 
be  able  to  eclipse  all  their  splendour,  and  surpass 
all  their  magnificence. 

*  Upon  plans  of  elegance  and  schemes  of  pleasure^ 
the  day  rose  and  set,  and  the  year  went  round  unre- 
garded, while  we  were  busied  in  laying  out  planta- 
tions on  ground  not  yet  our  own,  and  deliberating 
whether  the  manor-house  should  be  rebuilt  or  re- 
paired. This  was  the  amusement  of  our  leisure  an< 
the  solace  of  our  exigencies  ;  we  met  together  onl; 
to  contrive  how  our  approaching  fortune  should  b 
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ijoyed ;  for  in  this  our  conversation  always  ended, 
I  whatever  subject  it  began.  We  had  none  of  the 
KSrilateral  interests  which  diversify  the  life  of  others 
^th  joys  and  hopes,  but  had  turned  our  whole  at- 
tention on  one  event,  which  we  could  neither  hasten 
nor  retard,  and  had  no  other  object  of  curiosity,  than 
Ae  health  or  sickness  of  my  aunts,  of  which  we 
nvere  careful  to  procure  very  exact  and  early  intelli- 
gence. 

*  This  visionary  opulence  for  a  while  soothed  our 
imagination,  but  afterward  fired  our  wishes  and  ex- 
asperated our  necessities,  and  my  father  could  not 
always  restrain  himself  from  exclaiming,  that  no 
creature  had  so  many  lives  as  a  cat  and  an  old  maid. 
At  last,  upon  the  recovery  of  his  sister  from  an  ague, 
which  she  was  supposed  to  have  caught  by  sparing 
fire,  he  began  to  lose  his  stomach,  and  four  months 
afterward  sunk  into  the  grave. 

*  My  mother,  who  loved  her  husband,  survived 
him  but  a  little  while,  and  left  me  the  sole  heir  of 
their  lands,  their  schemes,  and  their  wishes.  As  I 
had  not  enlarged  my  conceptions  either  by  books  or 
conversation,  I  differed  only  from  my  fatlier  by  the 
freshness  of  my  cheeks  and  the  vigour  of  my  step  ; 
and  like  him,  gave  way  to  no  thoughts  but  of  enjoy- 
ing the  wealth  which  my  aunts  were  hoarding. 

*  Atjlength  the  eldest  sister  fell  ill.  I  paid  the  civili- 
ties and  compliments  which  sickness  requires  with 
the  utmost  punctuality.  I  dreamed  every  night  of 
escutcheons  and  white  gloves,  and  inquired  every 
morning  at  an  early  hour,  whether  there  were  any 
news  of  my  dear  aunt.  At  last  a  messenger  was  sent 
to  inform  me  that  I  must  come  to  her  without  the  de- 
lay of  a  moment.  I  went  and  heard  her  last  advice, 
but  opening  her  will,  found  that  she  had  left  her  for- 
tune to  her  second  sister.  ' 

*  I  hung  my  head;  the  younger  sister  threatened  to 
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be  maniedy  and  every  thing  was  disappoi 
discontent.  I  was  in  danger  of  losing  irrep 
third  of  my  hopes,  and  was  condemned 
for  the  rest.  Of  [Murt  of  my  terror  I  was  i 
for  the  yoathy  whom  his  relations  would 
pelled  to  marry  the  old  lady^  after  intiui 
pulationSy  articles,  and  settlements,  ran 
the  daughter  of  bis  father's  groom ;  ai 
upon  this  conviction  of  the  perfidy  of  ma 
never  to  listen  more  to  amorous  address< 

'  Ten  years  longer  I  dragged  the  sha< 
pectation,  without  ever  suffering  a  day 
which  I  did  not  compute  ho>^  much  my 
improved  of  being  rich  to^niorrow.     At 
cond  lady  died}  aher  a  short  illness,  whi 
long  enough  to  afford  her  time  for  the 
her  estate,  which  she  gave  to  me  after  tl 
her  sbter. 

'  I  was  now  relieved  from  part  of  my 
larger  fortune,  though  not  in  my  power^ 
and  unalienable;  nor  was  there  now  a 
that  I  might  at  last  be  frustrated  of  my 
fret  of  dotage,  the  flatteries  of  a  chamlx 
whispers  of  a  tale-bearer,  or  the  officioi 
nurse.  But  my  wealth  was  yet  in  rev 
aunt  was  to  be  buried  before  I  could  emer 
deur  and  pleasurie ;  and  there  were  yet 
to  my  father's  observation,  nine  lives  betw 
happiness. 

*  1  however  lived  on,  without  any  clam* 
content^  and  comforted  myself  with  consi< 
all  are  mortal>  and  they  who  are  continU; 
ing  must  at  last  be  destroyed. 

'  But  let  no  man  from  this  tim^  suffer 
to  dq)etid  on  Uie  death  of  his  aunt.  The 
tlewomah  was  very  regular  in  her  hours. ; 
fai  her  diet,  and  in  walking  or  sitting  still 
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ipingy  had  silwajs  in  view  the  preseiradon  of  her 
1th.  She  was  sabject  to  no  disorder  but  hypo- 
mdriac  dejection ;  hy  which,  without  intention, 
ike  increased  my  miseries,  for  whenever  the  weather 
fras  cloudy,  she  would  take  her  bed  and  send  me 
tetice  that  her  time  was  come.  I  went  with  all  the 
buste  of  eagerness,  and  sometimes  received  pas- 
donate  injunctions  to  be  kind  to  her  maid,  and  di- 
fections  how  the  last  offices  should  be  performed ; 
mt  if  before  my  arrival  the  sun  happened  to  break 
)ut,  or  the  wind  to  change,  I  met  her  at  the  door,  or 
found  her  in  the  garden,  bustling  and  vigilant,  with 
ill  the  tokens  of  long  life. 

*  Sometimes,  however,  she  fell  into  distempers, 
ind  was  thrice  given  over  by  the  doctor,  yet  she 
found  means  of  slipping  through  the  gripe  of  death, 
Uid  after  having  tortured  me  three  months  at  each 
time  with  violent  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  came 
Dut  of  her  chamber  without  any  oUier  hurt  than  the 
loss  of  flesh,  which  in  a  few  weeks  she  recovered  by 
broths  and  jellies. 

'  As  most  have  sagacity  sufficient  to  guess  at  the 
desire  of  an  heir,  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  those 
who  were  hoping  at  second-hand,  and  endeavoured 
to  secure  my  favour  against  the  time  when  I  should 
be  rich,  to  pay  their  court,  by  informing  me  that  my 
aunt  began  to  droop,  that  she  had  lately  a  bad  night, 
that  she  coughed  feebly,  and  that  she  could  never 
climb  May-hill ;  or  at  least,  that  the  autumn  would 
carry  her  off.  Thus  was  I  flattered  in  the  winter  with 
the  piercing  winds  of  March,  and  in  the  summer  with 
the  fogs  of  September.  But  she  lived  through  spring 
and  fall,  and  set  heat  and  cold  at  defiance,  till  after 
near  half  a  century,  I  buried  her  on  the  fourteenth  of 
last  June,  aged  ninety-three  years,  five*  months  and 
six  days. 

*  For  two  months  after  her  death  I  was  rich,  and 
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was  pleased  with  that  obsequiousness,  and  levm 
which  wealth  instantaneously  procures.  B^t  thi^ 
is  now  past,  and  I  hare  returned  jetgdn  to  tny 
habit  of  wishing.  Being  acciistoiQed  to  give  th< 
tare  full  power  orer  my  itiind,  and  to  start  away  f 
the  scene  before  me  to.  some  expected  enjoymei 
deUver  up  myself  to  the  tyranny  of  every  dc 
which  fancy  suggests,  and  long  for  a  thousand  thi 
which  I  am  unable  to  procure.  Moi^ey  has  m 
less  power  than  is  ascribed  to  it  by  those  that  n 
it.  I  had  formed  ischemes  which  I  cannot  execai 
had  supposed  events  which  do  not  come  to  pass, 
the  rest  of  my  life  must  pass  in  craving  solicit 
unless  you  can  find  some  remedy  ibr  a  mind,  ( 
rupted  with  an  inveterate  disease  of  wishing,  s 
unable  to  think  on  any  thing  but  wants,  which  i 
son  tells  me  will  never  be  supplied.    I  am,  &c. 

CUPIDUS. 
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Bizatur  de  lanft  saepe  caprina. — Hob. 

For  nought  tormented,  she  for  noaght  torments. 

Elphinstow. 

Men  seldom  give  pleasure  where  thiey  are  notplea 
themselves ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  cultivate 
habitual  alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  that  in  whate 
state  we  may  be  placed  by  Providence,  whether 
are  appointed  to  confer  or  receive  benefits,  to  impl 
or  to  afford  protection,  we  may  secure  the  love 
those  with  whom  we  transact.  For  though  it  i9 
nerally  imagined,  that  he  who  grants  favours,  n 
spare  any  attention  to  his  behaviour,  and  that  V 
fulness  will  always  procure  friends  ;  yet  it  has  b 
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found  that  there  is  an  art  of  granting  requests,  an 
9rt  very  difficult  of  attainment;  that  officiousness 
and  liberality  may  be  so  adulterated,  as  to  lose  the 
greater  part  of  their  effect;  that  compliance  may 
proYoke,  relief  may  harass,  and  liberality  distress. 

No  disease  of  the  mind  cahmpre  fatally  disable  it 
from  benevolence,  the  chief  duty  Of  soci£i]  beings, 
than  ill-humour  or  peevishness ;  fc^  though  it  breaks 
not  out  in  paroxysms  of  outrage,  nor  bursts  into  cla- 
mour, turbulence,  and  bloodshed,  it  wears  out  hap- 
j^ess  by  slow  corrosion,  and  small  injuries  inces- 
santly repeated.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  canker 
of  life,  tiiat  destroys  its  vigour  and  checks  its  im- 
provement, that  creeps  on  with  hourly  depredations, 
and  taints  and  vitiates  what  it  cannot  consume. 

Peevishness,  when  it  has  been  so  far  indulged,  as 
to  outrun  the  motions  of  the  will,  and  discover  itself 
without  premeditation,  is  a  species  of  depravity  in 
the  highest  degree  disgusting  and  offensive,  because 
no  rectitude  of  intention  nor  softness  of  address  can 
ensure  a  moment's  exemption  from  affront  and  indig- 
nity- While  we  are  courting  the  favour  of  a  peevish 
man,  and  exerting  ourselves  in  the  most  diligent  ci- 
vility, an  unlucky  syllable  displeases,  an  unheeded 
circumstance  ruffles  and  exasperates ;  and  in  the 
moment  when  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  having 
gained  a  friend,  our  etideayours  are  frustrated  ^t 
once,  and  all  our  assiduity  forgotten  in  the  casual 
tumult  of  some  trifling  irritatioti. 

This  troublesome  impatience  is  sometimes  nothing 
more  than  the  symptom  of  some  deeper  malady.  He 
that  is  angry  without  daring  to  confess  his  resent- 
ment, or  sorrowful  without  die  liberty  of  telling  his 
erief,  is  too  frequently  inclined  to  give  vent  to  the 
fermentations  of  his  mind  at  the  first  passages  that 
are  opened,  and  to  let  his  passions  boil  over  iipi 
those  whom  accident  throws  in  his  way.     A  paa 
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and  tedious  course  of  sickness  frequently  produces 
such  an  alarming  apprehension  of  die  least  increan^j 
of  uneasiness,  as  keeps  the  soul  perpetually  onto] 
watch,  such  a  restless  and  incessant  solicitude,  aa 
no  care  or  tenderness  can  appease,  and  can  only  be 
pacified  by  the  cure  of  the  distemper,  and  the  re- 
moval of  that  pain  by  which  it  is  excited. 

Nearly  approaching  to  this  weakness,  is  the  cap- 
tiousness  of  old  age.  When  the  strength  is  crushed, 
the  senses  dulled,  and  the  common  pleasures  of  life 
become  insipid  by  repetition,  we  are  willing  to  impute 
our  uneasiness  to  causes  not  wholly  out  of  our  power, 
and  please  ourselves  with  fancying  that  we  suffer  by 
neglect,  unkindness,  or  any  evil  which  admits  a  re- 
medy, rather  than  by  the  decays  of  nature,  which 
cannot  be  prevented  or  repaired.  We  therefore 
revenge  our  pains  upon  those  on  whom  we  resolve 
to  charge  them ;  and  too  often  drive  mankind  away 
at  the  time  we  have  the  greatest  need  of  tenderness 
and  assistance* 

But  though  peevishness  may  sometimes  claim  our 
compassion,  as  the  consequence  or  concomitant  of 
misery,  it  is  very  often  found,  where  nothing  can  jus- 
tify or  excuse  its  admission.     It  is  frequently  one  of 
the  attendants  on  the  prosperous,  and  is  employed 
by  insolence  in  exacting  homage,  or  by  tyranny  *^ 
harassing  subjection.     It  is  the  offspring  of  idleness 
or  pride  ;  of  idleness  anxious  for  trifles  ;  or  pride  u^' 
willing  to  endure  the  least  obstruction  of  her  wish^'*' 
Those  who  have  long  lived  in  solitude  indeed  nat^ 
rally  contract  this  unsocial  quality,  because  havif^ 
long  had  only  themselves  to  please,  they  do  not  re^ 
dily  depart  from  their  own  inclinations ;  their  singt^ 
lanties  therefore  are  only  blamable,  when  they  hair^ 
imprudently  or  morosely  withdrawn  themselves  froi^ 
the  world:  but  there  are  others,  who  have,  withou 
any  necessity,  nursed  up  this  habit  in  their  minds,  b^ 
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making  implicit  submissiveness  the  conditioii  of  their 
&,voar,  and  suffering  none  to  approach  them,  bat 
those  who  never  speak  but  to  applaud,  or  move  but 
to  obey. 

He  that  gives  himself  up  to  his  own  fancy,  and 
converses  with  none  but  such  as  he  hires  to  lull  him 
on  the  down  of  absolute  authority,  to  soothe  him  with 
obsequiousness,  and  regale  him  with  flattery^  soon 
erows  too  slothful  for  the  labour  of  contest,  too  ten- 
der for  the  asperity  of  contradiction,  and  too  delicate 
for  the  coarseness  of  truth;  a  little  opjposttion  offiends, 
a  little  restraint  enrages,  and  a  little  difficulty  per* 
plexes  him;  having  been  accustomed  to  see  evetr 
thing  give  way  to  his  humour,  he  soon  forgets  his 
own  littleness,  and  expects  to  find  the  worlcf  rollin(g^ 
at  his  beck,  and  all  mankind  employed  to  accommo- 
date and  delight  him. 

Tetrica  had  a  large  fortune  bequeathed  to  htr  \tj 
an  aunt,  which  made  her  very  early  iodependnrnt, 
and  placed  her  in  a  state  of  superiority  to  all  aljoat 
her.  Having  no  superflui^  of  understanding,  sIm^ 
was  soon  intoxicated  bv  the  flatteries  of  b^r  maid, 
who  informed  her  that  Ladies,  such  as  she,  bad  no- 
thing to  do  but  take  pleasure  their  own  way ;  that 
she  wanted  nothing  from  others,  and  bad  ^heftbHH 
no  reason  to  value  their  opinion^  that  money  was 
every  thing;  and  that  they  who  thought  tb«ms<;lv«s 
ill-treated,  should  look  for  better  usags  among  tWr 
equals. 

Warm  with  these  generous  sentimiirDts,  TtiUicA^ 
came  forth  into  the  world,  in  which  she  efuiMUfOurtA 
to  force  respect  by  hanehtiness  of  mum  suA  v^k«;- 
mence  of  language ;  but  having  neitb#rr  l/irtb,  fM^imty , 
nor  wit,  in  any  uncommon  degree,  she  %uWiifk4  mu:  U 
mortifications  from  those  who  thouejii  i^itmrntA^t^  f$.i 
liberty  to  return  her  insults,  as  nsduend  Im^  iniifU  • 
lence  to  cooler  malignity,  and  taught  her  ta  pu 
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her  arts  of  vexation  only  where  she  might  hope 
tyrannize  without  resistance.  She  continued  fro 
her  twentieth  to  her  fifty-fifth  year  to  torment  all  h 
inferiors  with  so  much  diligence,  that  she  has  fornu 
a  principle  of  disapprobation,  and  finds  in  every  plat 
something  to  grate  her  mind  and  disturb  her  quiet. 

If  she  takes  the  air,  she  is  offended  with  the  hea 
or  cold,  the  glare  of  the  sun,  or  the  gloom  of  th* 
clouds :  if  she  makes  a  visit,  the  room  in  which  sh( 
is  to  be  received,  is  too  light,  or  too  dark,  or  fur- 
nished with  something  which  she  cannot  see  without 
aversion.  Her  tea  is  never  of  the  right  sort;  the 
figures  on  the  China  give  her  disgust.  Where  there 
are  children  she  hates  the  gabble  of  brats ;  where 
there  are  none,  she  cannot  bear  a  place  without  some 
cheerfulness  and  rattle.  If  many  servants  are  kept 
in  a  house,  she  never  fails  to  tell  how  Lord  Lavish 
was  ruined  by  a  numerous  retinue ;  if  few,  she  re- 
lates the  story  of  a  miser  that  made  his  company 
wait  on  themselves.  She  quarrelled  with  one  family, 
because  she  had  an  unpleasant  view  from  their  win- 
dows; with  another,  because  the  squirrel  leaped 
within  two  yards  of  her;  and  with  a  third,  because 
she  could  not  bear  the  noise  of  the  parrot. 

Of  milliners  and  mantua-makers  she  is  the  pro- 
verbial torment.  She  compels  them  to  alter  their 
work,  then  to  unmake  it,  and  contrive  it  after  an- 
other fashion ;  then  changes  her  mind,  and  likes  it 
better  as  it  was  at  first;  then  will  have  a  small  im- 
provement. Thus  she  proceeds  till  no  profit  can  re- 
compense the  vexation;  they  at  last  leave  the  clothes 
at  her  house,  and  refuse  to  serve  her.  Her  maid,  the 
only  being  that  can  endure  her  tyranny,  professes  to 
take  her  own  course,  and  hear  her  mistress  talk. 
Such  is  the  consequence  of  peevishness ;  it  can  be 
borne  only  when  it  is  despised. 

It  sometimes  happens  Uiat  too  close  an  attention 
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lie  exactness,  or  a  too  rig<»oiB  hdbit  of  ex- 
^  every  thing  by  die  standard  of  petfectioBy 
the  temper,  radier  than  mxprawe%  the  voder- 
g,  and  teaches  die  mind  to  discern  fimhswidb 
y  penetration.  It  is  incidfut  likewiK  to  not 
ous  imagination  to  pleasetheinsflTes  too  moA 
urities,  and  to  fret  becanse  those  ezpectations 
appointed,  which  should  nerer  hare  beea 
Knowledge  and  genins  are  often  4">f**^ff 
t,  by  suggesting  ideu  of  exceflence,  wfaidi 
i  the  performances  ofmen  cannot  attain.  But 
lan  rashly  determine,  that  bis  nmriUiDgiiess 
eased  is  a  proof  of  nnderstanding,  vnlesft  ins 
rity  appears  from  less  dooblliil  endcoce;  Um 
peevishness  may  sometimes  josdj  boast  its 
from  learning  or  from  wit,  it  is  modi  i^heatti 
extraction,  die  child  of  Tanity,  and  nnriltog 
ranee. 


5.    TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  4, 1750, 


ghar  nemo,  nisi  cm.  Fc 

U8  simol  intoDoit,  piaai»ji  qaasye  fmpfL — Ovf  •• 

m  smiling  fortune  spreads  her  goldca  nj, 

aowd  aroond  to  iattcr  and  obey : 

when  she  tfannden  fimn  an  anpy  Aj, 

friends,  oor  flatteren,  oar  lomeis  fly« — Mu%  K,  W« 

'  To  THE  Rambler. 

a. 

liligence  with  whidi  yoo  endearottr  to  cnlti- 
e  knowledge  of  natorey  manners,  and  life, 
rhaps  incline  yoo  to  pay  some  reeard  to  the 
tions  of  one  who  has  been  taogm  i 
id  by  unwelcome  informatioo,  and  II 
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oMNKi  ftie  the  result,  not  of  solitary  conjectu: 
ai  pi«ctice  and  experience. 

*^  I  was  bom  to  a  large  fortune,  and  bred 
knowledge  of  those  arts  which  are  supposed 
complish  the  mind,  and  adorn  the  person,  ol 
man.  To  these  attainments,  which  custom  ai 
cation  almost  forced  upon  me,  I  added  some 
tary  acquisitions  by  the  use  of  books,  and  the  < 
sation  of  that  species  -of  men  whom  the  ladie 
rally  mention  with  terror  and  aversion  u]^< 
name  of  scholars,  but  whom  I  have  found  ah; 
and  inoffensive  order  of  beings,  not  so'mpd 
than  ourselves,  but  that  they  may  receive  as 
communicate  knowledge,  and  more  inclined 
grade  their  own  character  by  cowardly  subi 
ihan  to  overbear  or  oppress  us  with  their  leai 
their  wit. 

*  From  these  men,  however,  if  they  are  b 
treatment  encouraged  to  talk,  something  i 
gained,  which,  embellished  with  elegancy  ai 
tened  by  modesty,  will  always  add  dignity  an 
to  female  conversation ;  and  from  my  acqiia 
with  the  bookish  part  of  the  world  I  derive< 
principles  of  judgment  and  maxims  of  prude; 
which  I  was  enabled  to  draw  upon  myself  the ; 
regard  in  every  place  of  concourse  or  pleasui 
opinion  was  the  great  rule  of  approbation ; 
marks  were  remembered  by  those  who  desi 
second  degree  of  fame;  my  ihien  was  studii 
dress  was  imitated;  my  letters  were  hande 
one  family  to  another,  and  read  by  those  who 
them  as  sent  to  themselves ;  my  visits  were  S' 
as  honours ;  and  multitudes  boasted  of  an  ii 
with  Melissa,  who  had  only  seen  me  by  ac 
and  whose  familiarity  had  never  proceeded 
the  exchange  of  a  compliment,  or  return 
pojirtesy, 
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-  *  I  shall  make  no  scruple  of  confessing  that  I  was 
leased  with  this  universal  veneration,  because  I  al- 
rays  considered  it  as  paid  to  my  intrinsic  qualities 
ma  inseparable  merit,  and  very  easily  persuaded 
melf,  that  fortune  had  no  part  in  my  superiority, 
ffhen  I  looked  upon  my  glass  I  saw  youth  and 
beauty,  with  health  that  might  give  me  reason  to 
tope  their  continuance :  when  I  examined  my  mind, 
I  round  some  strength  of  judgment  and  fertility  of 
hncy;  and  was  told  that  every  action  was  grace, 
ud  that  every  accent  was  persuasion. 

*In  this  manner  my  life  passed  like  a  continual 
triumph  amidst  acclamations,  and  envy,  and  court- 
ship, and  caresses  :  to  please  Melissa  was  the  gene- 
ral ambition,  and  every  stratagem  of  alrtful  flattery 
iras  practised  upon  me.  To  be  flattered  is  grateful, 
even  when  we  know  that  our  prsdses  are  not  believed 
by  those  who  pronounce  them ;  for  they  prove,  at 
least,  our  power,  and  shew  that  our  favour  is  valued, 
linee  it  is  purchased  by  the  meanness  of  falsehood. 
But,  perhaps,  the  flatterer  is  not  often  detected,  for 
Ui  honest  mind  is  not  apt  to  suspect,  and  no  one 
aerta  the  power  of  discernment  with  much  vigour 
Aen  self-love  favours  the  deceit. 

*  The  number  of  adorers,  and  the  perpetual  dis- 
raction  of  my  thoughts  by  new  schemes  of  pleasure, 
revented  me  from  listening  to  any  of  those  who 
rowd  in  multitudes  to  give  girls  advice,  and  kept 
\e  unmarried  and  unengaged  to  my  twenty-seventh 
ear,  when  as  I  was  towering  in  all  the  pride  of  un- 
ontested  excellency,  with  a  face  yet  Uttle  impaired, 
nd  a  mind  hourly  improving,  the  failure  of  a  fund, 
1  which  my  mon^y  was  placed,  reduced  me  to  a 
rugal  competency,  which  allowed  little  beyond  neat- 
less  and  independence. 

*  I  bore  the  diminution  of  my  riches  witho''*  *~" 
•utrages  of  sorrow  qr  pusillanimity  of  dg^ 
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Indeed  I  did  not  know  how  much  I  had  lost, 
having  always  heard  and  thought  more  of  my 
and  beauty,  than  of  my  fortune,  it  did  not 
denly  enter  my  imagination,  that  Melissa  could 
beneath  her  established  rank,  while  her  form 
her  mind  continued  the  same ;  that  she  could 
to  raise  admiration  but  by  ceasing  to  deserve  it, 
feel  any  stroke  but  from  the  hand  of  time. 

*  It  was  in  my  power  to  have  concealed  the  loM^i 
and  to  have  married,  by  continuing  the  same  if» 
pearance,  with  all  the  credit  of  my  original  fortuoil 
but  I  was  not  so  far  sunk  in  my  own  esteem,  a?  to 
submit  to  the  baseness  of  fraud,  or  to  desire  aof 
other  recommendation  than  sense  and  virtue.  1 
therefore  dismissed  my  equipage,  sold  those  orna- 
ments which  were  become  unsuitable  to  my  new  con- 
dition, and  appeared  among  those  with  whom  I  used 
to  converse  with  less  ghtter,  but  with  equal  spirit 

*  I  found  myself  received  at  every  visit  with  sor- 
row beyond  what  is  naturally  felt  for  calamities  in 
which  we  have  no  part,  and  was  entertained  with 
condolence  and  consolation,  so  frequently  repeated, 
that  my  friends  plainly  consulted,  rather  their  own 
gratification,  than  my  relief.  Some  from  that  time 
refused  my  acquaintance,  and  forbore,  without  any 
provocation,  to  repay  my  visits ;  some  visited  me, 
but  after  a  longer  interval  than  usual,  and  every  re- 
turn was  still  with  more  delay ;  nor  did  any  of  mj 
female  acquaintances  fail  to  introduce  the  mentioii 
of  my  misfortunes,  to  compare  my  present  and  ft)r* 
mer  condition,  to  tell  me  how  much  it  must  trouble 
me  to  want  the  splendour  which  I  became  so  well,  to 
look  at  pleasures  which  I  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and 
to  sink  to  a  level  with  those  by  whom  I  had  been 
considered  as  moving  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  who 
had  hitherto  approached  me  with  reverence  and  sub- 
mission, which!  was  now  no  longer  to  expect. 
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'  Observations  like  these  are  commonly  nothing 
etter  than  covert  insults,  which  serve  to  give  vent 
>  the  flatulence  of  pride,  but  they  are  now  and  then 
nprudently  uttered  by  honesty  and  benevolence, 
na  inflict  pain  where  kindness  is  intended.  I  will, 
berefore,  so  far  maintain  my  antiquated  claim  to 
lolitenessy  as  to  venture  the  establishment  of  this 
^le,  that  no  one  ought  to  remind  another  of  mis- 
brtunes  of  which  the  sufferer  does  not  complain, 
md  which  there  are  no  means  proposed  of  allevi- 
Iting.  You  have  no  right  to  excite  thoughts  which 
lecessarily  give  pain  whenever  they  return,  and 
rhich  pernaps  might  not  have  revived  but  by  absurd 
md  unseasonable  compassion. 

*  My  endless  train  of  lovers  immediately  withdrew, 
without  raising  any  emotions.  The  greater  part  had 
ideed  always  professed  to  court,  as  it  is  termed, 
pon  the  square,  had  inquired  my  fortune,  and  of. 
sred  settlen^nts ;  these  had  undoubtedly  a  right  to 
stirewithourcensure,  since  they  had  openly  treated 
>r  money,  as  necessary  to  their  happiness,  and  who 
an  tell  how  little  they  wanted  any  other  portion  ? 

have  always  thought  the  clamours  of  women  un- 
^isonable,  who  imagine  themselves  injured  because 
le  men  who  followed  them  upon  the  supposition  of 

greater  fortune,  reject  them  when  they  are  dis- 
overed  to  have  less.  I  have  never  known  any  lady, 
^ho  did  not  think  wealth  a  title  to  s(Hne  stipulations 
1  her  favour ;  and  surely  what  is  claimed  by  the 
ossession  of  money  is  justly  forfeited  by  its  loss, 
he  that  has  once  demanded  a  settlement  has  al- 
>wed  the  importance  of  fortune ;  and  when  she  can- 
ot  shew  pecuniary  merit,  why  should  she  think  her 
beapener  obliged  to  purchase? 

^  My  lovers  were  not  all  contented  wkb 
srtion.    Some  of  them  revenged  the  n^ 
ley  had  formerly  endured  by  wanton 
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.  -    i»u4  ;&^  jkod  endeavoured  to  moitiiy  me,  by : 
^,    u.  jjiv  presence,  those  civilities  to  other  la 
^rt.  weie  once  devoted  only  to  me.   But  as  it 
"^AOi  TOOkj  rule  to  treat  men  according  to  the  rank  i 
itum  intellect,  I  had  not  suffered  any  one  to  wa 
itt  life  in  suspense,  who  could  have  employed  iti 
better  purpose,  and  had  therefore  no  enemies  but  i 
combs  whose  resentment  and  respect  were  equs 
below  my  consideration. 

'  The  only  pain  which  I  have  felt  from  degrade 
is  the  loss  of  that  influence  wliich  I  had  idways 
erted  on  the  side  of  virtue,  in  the  defence  of  inno-;*' 
cence,  and  the  assertion  of  truth.  I  now  find  my 
opinions  slighted,  my  sentiments  criticised,  and  mj 
arguments  opposed,  by  those  that  used  to  listen  to  me 
without  reply,  and  struggle  to  be  first  in  expressing 
their  conviction. 

^  The  female  disputants  have  wholly  thrown  off 
my  authority ;  and  if  I  endeavour  to  enforce  my  rea- 
sons by  an  appeal  to  the  scholars  that  happen  to  be 
present,  the  wretches  are  certain  to  pay  their  court 
by  sacrificing  me  and  my  system  to  a  finer  gown, 
and  I  am  every  hour  insulted  with  contradiction  by 
cowards,  who  could  never  find  till  lately  that  Mdissa 
wiBis  Uable  to  error. 

^  There  are  two  persons  only  whom  I  cannot  diarge 
with  having  changed  thor  conduct  with  my  change 
of  fortune.  One  is  an  T>ld  cfurate  that  has  passed 
his  Ufe  in  the  duties  of  his  {profession,  with  great  re* 
putation  for  his  knowledge  and  piety ;  the  other  is 
lieutenant  of  dragoons.  The  parson  made  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  height  of  my  elevation  to  check  me  when 
I  was  pert,  and  instructed  me  when  I  blundered; 
and  if  there  is  any  alteration,  he  is  now  more  timo* 
i\Hi$  le^t  his  freedom  should  be  thought  rudenetf . 
The  soldier  never  paid  me  any  particular  addresses^ 
iHit  very  rigidly  obsef  led  all  the  rules  of  politeness^ 
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e  is  now  so  far  from  relaxing,  that  whenever 

:s  the  tea,  he  obstinately  carries  me  the  first 

defiance  of  the  frowns  and  whispers  of  the 

I,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  to  see  the  world.  It  is  im- 
for  those  that  have  only  known  affluence 
(sperity,  to  judge  rightly  of  themselves  or 
The  rich  and  the  powerful  live  in  a  perpe- 
squerade,  in  which  all  about  them  were  bor- 
haracters ;  and  we  only  discover  in  what  es- 
i  we  are  held,  when  we  can  no  longer  give 
r  fears.  I  am,  &c.  Melissa.' 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  8,  1750. 


Silvis  ubi  passim 

ates  error  certo  de  tramite  pellit^ 

(inistrorsuro,  hie  dextroniim  abit ;  tuus  utrique 

*,  sed  variis  illudit  partibas. — Hob. 

le  mazv  error  draws  mankind  astray 

I  truth  s  sore  path,  each  takes  his  deviotif  way : 

to  the  right,  one  to  the  left  recedes, 

e  deluded,  as  each  fancy  leads. — ^Elphinstov. 

,sy  for  every  man,  whatever  be  his  character 
lers,  to  find  reasons  for  esteeming  himself, 
irefore  censure,  contempt,  or  conviction  of 
seldom  deprive  him  of  his  own  favour.  Those, 
who  can  see  only  external  facts^  may  look 
m  with  abhorrence,  but  when  he  calls  himself 
wn  tribunal  he  finds  every  fault,  if  notabso- 
fiaced,  yet  so  much  palliated  by  the  goodnes f 
itention,  and  the  cogency  of  the  motive,  that 
tie  guilt  or  turpitude  remains;  and  when  he 
survey  of  the  whole  compLicatkm  of  bis  cha- 
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.  discovers  so  many  latent  exceilencesi 
^  Irtucs  that  want  but  an  opportmiity  to 
selves  iu  act,  and  so  many  kind  wishes  for 
H^I  happiaessy  that  he  looks  on  lii»n«<»lf  as 
.  ..:\g  uujustly  under  the  infamy  of  sm^  faili 
•  ..lie  the  general  temper  of  his  mind  is  unknown 
.iiregarded. 

It  IS  natural  to  mean  well,  when  only 
ideas  of  virtue  are  proposed  to  thetnind,  andno]Ni>| 
ticular  passion  turns  us  aside  from  rectitude;  and' 
so  willing  is  every  man  to  flatter  himself,  that  the 
di£ference  between  approving  laws,  and  obeying 
them,  is  frequently  forgotten;  he  that  acknowledges 
the  obligations  of  morality,  and  pleases  his  vanitY 
with  enforcing  them  to  other's ,  concludes  himsett 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  thbu^  ^he  has  no 
longer  any  regalrd  to  her  precepts,  than  they  con- 
form to  his  own  desires ;  and  counts  himself  among 
her  warmest  lovers,  because  he  praises  her  beanty, 
though  every  rival  steals  away  his  heart. 

There  are,  however,  g^eat  numbers  who  have  little 
recourse  to  the  refinements  of  speculation,  but  irfao 
yet  live  at  peace  with  themselves,  by  means  which 
require  less  understanding,  or  less  attention.  When 
their  hearts  are  burdened  with  the  consciousness  of 
a  crime,  instead  of  seeking  for  some  remedy  widiin 
themselves,  they  look  round  upon  the  rest  of  man- 
kinds to  find  others  tainted  with  the  same  guilt;  they 
ploase  themselves  with  observing,  that  they  hare 
numbers  on  their  side;  and  that  though  they  are 
hunted  out  from  the  society  of  good  men,  they  are 
not  likely  to  bo  condemned  to  solitude. 

ft  may  be  observed,  perhaps,  without  exception, 
that  none  are  so  industrious  to  detect  wickedness,  or 
so  rr;uly  to  impute  it»  as  they  whose  crimes  are  ap- 
l^rcnt  and  confessed.  They  envy  an  unblemished 
wputntion,  and  what  they  envy  they  are  busy  to  ^^' 
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they  are  unwiliing  to  suppose  themselves 
and  more  corrupt  than  others,  and  therefore 
f  pull  down  from  their  elevations  those  with 
ley  cannot  rise  to  an  equality.  No  man  yet  was 
ked  without  secret  discontent,  and  according 
lifferent  degrees  of  remsdning  virtue  or  un- 
shed reason,  he  either  endeavours  to  reform 

or  corrupt  others;  either  to  regain  the  sta^ 
eh  he  has  quitted,  or  prevail  on  others  to  imi- 
defection. 

}  always  been  considered  as  an  alleviation  of 
lot  to  sufiPer  alone,  even  when  union  and  80« 
a  contribute  nothing  to  resistance  or  escape; 
mfort  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  incite  wick- 
0  seek  associates,  though  indeed  another  rea- 
Y  be  given,  for  as  guilt  is  propagated  the 
f  reproach  is  diminished,  and  among  numbers 
detestable,  every  individual  may  be  sheltered 
ame,  though  not  from  conscience. 
ler  lenitive  by  which  the  throbs  of  the  breast 
laged,  is,  the  contemplation,  not  of  the  saine, 
ifferent  crimes.     He  that  cannot  jostify  bim« 
his  resemblance  to  others,  is  ready  to  try 
her  expedient,  and  to  inquire  what  will  ris^ 
dvantage  from  opposition  and  dissinilftadiir, 
ly  finds  some  faxuts  in  every  bainan  t^^nj^, 
le  weighs  agsdnst  his  oim,  and  easily  makiw 
eponderate  while  he  keeps  tlw;  t/alainc^  m  his 
ad,  and  throws  in  or  taJus  r>ut  at  \rt%  fA^^st^ 
ircumstances  that  make   tl^»o    }0:$mt!r  w 

He  then  triomf^s  in  his  cc^vpa/artrr^  y^fffiy, 
s  himself  at  ease,  wA  be';attse  h^  /;«*  f*^iitA 
rges  advanced  agai&tt  biM,  l/ot  h^ea^iHi^  >*^ 
isure  his  accusers  with  e<|«aj  jfis^^A,  a*^  ^/ 
fears  the  arrows  of  t^^/^^,  wlrtsii  k*  1m» 
[lis  magaTJne  of  tond^^,  artb  wjtftmM  < 
jud  eqioally  eriT^oCMK^ 
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This  jpractice,  though  nerer  jiut,  is  yet  specioi 
and  uttuly  when  the  censure  is  directed  against  d 
yiations  to  the  contrary  extreme.    The  man  who 
branded  with  cowardice  may,  with  some  appearanc 
of  propriety,  turn  all  his  force  of  argument  against 
stupid  contempt  of  life,  and  rash  precipitation  inl 
unnecessary  danger.   Every  recession  from  temerit 
is  an  approach  towards  cowardice,  and  though  it  b« 
confessed  that  bravery,  like  other  virtues,  stauods  b& 
tween  faults  on  either  hand,  yet  the  place  of  the  inid< 
die  point  may  always  be  disputed;  he  may  therefore 
often  impose  upon  careless  understandings,  by  tam- 
ing the  attention  wholly  from  himself,  and  keejmig 
it  fixed  invariably  on  the  opposite  fault;  and  l^ 
shewing  how  many  evils  are  avoided  by  his  behaviour, 
he  may  conceal  for  a  time  those  whicn  are  incurred. 

But  vice  has  not  always  opportunities  or  address 
for  such  artful  subterfuges;  men  often  extenaate 
their  own  guilt,  only  by  vague  and  general  charges 
upon  others,  or  endeavour  to  gain  rest  to  them- 
selves, by  pointing  some  other  prey  to  the  pursuit  of 
censure. 

Every  whisper  of  infamy  is  industriously  circu- 
lated, every  hint  of  suspicion  eagerly  improved,  and 
every  failure  of  conduct  joj^ully  published,  by  those 
whose  interest  it  is,  that  the  eye  and  voice  of  the 
public  should  be  employed  on  any  rather  than  on 
themselves. 

All  these  artifices,  and  a  thousand  others  equally 
vain  and  equally  despicable,  are  incited  by  that  con- 
viction of  the  deformity  of  wickedness,  from  which 
none  can  set  himself  free,  and  by  an  absurd  denre 
to  separate  the  cause  from  the  effects,  and  to  enjoy 
the  profit  of  crimes  without  suffering  the  shame. 
Men  are  willing  to  try  all  methods  of  reconciling 
guilt  and  quiet,  and  when  their  understandings  are 
stubborn   and  uncomplying,  raise  their  passions 
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igamst  them,  and  hope  to   overpower  their  own 
bowledge. 

It  is  generally  not  so  much  the  desire  of  inen,  sunk 
in  depravity,  to  deceive  the  world  as  themselves,  for 
when  no  particular  circumstances  make  them  de- 
pendant on  others,  infamy  disturbs  them  little,  but 
IS  it  revives  their  remorse,  and  is  echoed  to  them 
from  their  own  hearts.  The  sentence  most  dreaded 
tt  that  of  reason  and  conscience,  which  they  would 
engage  on  their  side  at  any  price  but  the  labours  of 
duty  and  the  sorrows  of  repentance.  For  this  pur- 
pose every  sedacement  and  fallacy  is  sought,  the 
^opes  still  rest  upon  some  new  experiment  till  life 
8  at  an  end;  and  the  last  hour  steals  on  unper- 
eived,  while  the  faculties  are  engaged  in  resisting 
eason,  and  repressing  the  sense  of  the  divine  dis- 
pprobation. 
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Ob  dignain,  stemo  nitiduro  quod  fulgeat  aoro, 

Si  mallet  laudare  Deum,  cai  sordida  monstra 

PrsBtolity  et  liquidam  temeravit  crimincvocem. — Pruobvt, 

A  golden  statue  such  a  wit  might  claim. 

Had  God  and  virtue  rais'd  the  noble  flame ; 

But  ah!  how  lewd  a  subject  has  be  sung, 

While  vile  obscenity  profanes  his  tongoe. — F.  Lewis. 

lmono  those,  whose  hopes  of  distinction,  or  riches, 
rise  from  an  opinion  of  their  intellectual  attaimnents' 
L  has  been,  from  age  to  age,  an  ettaUidied  eutooi 
o  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  mnilriiMl.  ^ 
Qstructors,  and  the  msconragemeBt 
;enius  and  study  suffer  from  avarioi 
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firom  the  prevalence  of  fialse  taste,  and  the  encroi 
ment  of  barbarity. 

Men  are  most  powerfully  affected  by  those  c 
which  themselves  feel,  or  which  appear  before  t 
own  eyes;  and  as  there  has  never  been  a  time  of  s 
general  felicity,  but  that  many  have  failed  to  ob 
the  rewards  to  which  they  had,  in  their  own  ju 
ment,  a  just  claim,  some  offended  writer  has  alw 
declaimed,  in  the  rage  of  disappointment,  against 
age  or  nation;  nor  is  there  one  who  has  not  M 
upon  times  more  unfavourable  to  learning  than  s 
former  century,  or  who  does  not  wish,  that  he  I 
been  reserved  in  the  insensibility  of  nonexistei 
to  some  happier  hour,  when  literary  merit  shall 
longer  be  despised,  and  the  gifts  and  caresses 
mankind  shall  recompense  the  toils  of  study,  and  at 
lustre  to  the  charms  of  wit. 

Many  of  these  clamours  are  undoubtedly  to 
considered  only  as  the  bursts  of  pride  never  to 
satisfied,  as  the  prattle  of  affectation  mimicking  di 
tresses  unfelt,  or  as  the  common  places  of  vanity  s 
licitous  for  splendour  of  sentences  and  acuteness 
remark.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  frequent  d 
content  must  proceed  from  frequent  hardships ;  a 
though  it  is  evident,  that  not  more  than  one  age 
people  can  deserve  the  censure  of  being  more  avei 
from  learning  than  any  other,  yet  at  all  times  kno 
ledge  must  have  encountered  impediments,  and  ^ 
been  mortified  with  contempt,  or  harassed  with  p 
secution. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  join  immediat 
in  the  outcry,  or  to  condemn  mankind  as  pleat 
¥rith  ignorance,  or  always  envious  of  superior  ab 
ties.  The  miseries  of  the  learned  have  been  relai 
by  themselves,  and  since  they  have  not  been  £on 
exempt  from  that  partiality  with  which  men  Ic 
upon  their  own  actions  and  sufferings,  we  may  c< 
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elude  that  they  have  Dot  forgotten  to  deck  their  cause 

•rith  the  brighl£at  ornaments  and  strongest  colours. 
The  logiciau  collected  all  his  subtilties  when  they  i 
■were  to  be  employed  in  his  own  defence :  and  the  9 
snaBter  of  rhetoric  exerted  against  his  adversary  aU  J 
llie  arts  by  which  hatred  is  embittered  and  lndign»T  " 
liDti  inflamed. 

To  believe  no  man  in  his  own  cause,  is  the  standing 
and  perpetual  rule  of  distributive  justice.  Since  there- 
fore, in  the  controversy  between  the  learned  and  their 
enemies,  we  have  only  the  plea  of  one  parly,  of  the 
party  more  able  to  delude  our  understandings,  and 
vngage  our  passions,  we  must  determine  our  opinion 
by  facts  uncontested,  and  evidences  on  each  side  al-> 
lowed  to  be  genuine. 

By  this  procedure,  I  know  not  whether  the  student*, 
will  [find  their  cause  promoted,  or  the  compasBion 
which  they  expect  much  increased.  Let  their  coo- 
duct  be  impartially  surveyed  ;  let  them  be  allowed 
DO  longer  to  direct  attention  at  their  pleasure,  hy 
expatiating  on  their  own  deserts ;  let  neitlier  thA 
dignity  of  knowledge  overawe  the  judgment, 
the  graces  of  elegance  seduce  it.  It  will  then,  per- 
haps, be  found,  that  they  were  not  able  to  produce 
claims  to  kinder  treatment,  but  provoked  the  ca- 
lamities which  they  Buffered,  and  seldom  wanted 
fiends,  but  when  they  wanted  virtue. 

That  few  men  celebrated  for  theoretic  wisdom  hve 
with  conformity  to  their  precepts,  must  be  readily 
Confessed ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  indigna- 
tion of  mankind  rises  with  great  vehemence  against 
those  who  neglect  the  duties  which  they  appear  to 
know  with  so  strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
performing.  Yet,  since  no  man  has  power  of  acting 
equal  to  that  of  thinking,  I  know  not  whether  the 
Bpeculatist  may  not  sometimes  incur  censures  too 
severe,  and  by  those,  who  form  ideas  of  his  life  from 
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their  knowledge  of  his  books,  be  considered  as  w( 
than  others,  only  because  he  was  expected  to 
better. 

He,  by  whose  writings  the  heart  is  rectified,  the 
petites  counteracted,  and  the  passions  repressed,  i 
be  considered  as  not  unprofitable  tb  the  great 
public  of  humanity,  even  though  his  behaviour  she 
not  always  exemplify  his  rules.  His  instructions  i 
difiuse  their  influence  to  regions,  in  which  it  will 
be  inquired  whether  the  author  be  allrns  an  a 
good  or  bad;  to  times,  when  all  his  faults  and  all 
follies  shall  be  lost  in  forgetfulness,  among  thing 
no  concern  or  importance  to  the  world ;  and  he  i 
kindle  in  thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  fli 
which  burnt  but  dimly  in  himself,  through  the  fiu 
of  passion  or  the  damps  of  cowardice.  The  vici< 
moralist  may  be  considered  as  a  taper,  by  which 
are  Ughted  through  the  labyrinth  of  complies 
passions ;  he  extends  his  radiance  fiairther  than 
neat,  and  guides  all  that  are  within  view,  but  bu 
only  to  those  who  make  too  near  approaches. 

Yet  since  good  or  harm  must  be  received  for  the  no 
part  from  those  with  whom  we  are  familiarly  kuo 
he  whose  vices  overpower  his  virtues,  in  Ae  c< 
pass  to  which  his  vices  can  extend,  has  no  reasoi 
complain  that  he  meets  not  with  affection  or  ve 
ration,  when  those  with  whom  he  passes  his  life 
more  corrupted  by  his  practice  than  enlightened 
his  ideas.  Admiration  begins  where  acquainta 
ceases;  and  his  favourers  are  distant,  but  his  enes 
at  hand. 

Yet  many  have  dared  to  boast  of  neglected  m( 
and  to  challenge  their  age  for  cruelty  and  follj 
whom  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  they  have  euc 
voured  to  increase  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  t 
readers.  They  have  been  at  once  profligate  in  t 
lives,  and  licentious  in  their  compositipns ;  have 
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atkcn  the  paths  of  virtue^  but  attempted  to 
TS  after  them.  They  have  smoothed  the 
erdition,  covered  with  flowers  the  thorns  of 
1  taught  temptation  sweeter  notes,  softer 
Qents,  and  stronger  allurements. 
3een  apparently  the  settled  purpose  of  some 
Those  powers  and  acquisitions  place  them 
le  ranks  of  literature,  to  set  fashion  on  the 
ickedness ;  to  recommend  debauchery  and 
,  by  associating  them  with  qualities  most 
dazzle  the  discernment  and  attract  the  af- 
and  to  shew  innocence  and  goodness  with 
endant  weaknesses  as  necessarily  expose 
ontempt  and  derision, 
aturally  found  intimates  among  the  corrupt, 
;htless,  and  the  intemperate ;  passed  their 
1st  the  levities  of  sportive  idleness,  or  the 
fessions  of  drunken  friendship ;  and  fed  their 
th  the  promises  of  wretches,  whom  their 
had  taught  to  scoff  at  truth.  But  when 
laughed  away  their  sprightliness,  and  the 
of  excess  could  no  longer  be  relieved,  they 
:  protectors  hourly  drop  away,  and  won- 
d  stormed  to  find  themselves  abandoned, 
their  companions  persisted  in  wickedness, 
ed  to  virtue,  they  were  left  equally  without 
b;  for  debauchery  is  selfish  and  negli- 
from  virtue  the  virtuous  only  can  expect 

lid  by  Florus  of  Catiline,  who  died  in  the 
slaughtered  enemies,  that  his  death  had  been 
,  had  it  been  suffered  for  his  country.  Of 
who  have  languished  away  life  under  the 
;  of  poverty,  or  in  the  restlessneii  of  f us-* 
ressed  and  rejected,  flattered  «  i, 

rere  of  more  or  less  use  to  thi 
es  their  patrons,  it  might  be 

u 
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their  miseries  would  enforce  compassion,  had  tbi 
been  brought  upon  them  by  honesty  and  religion. 

The  wickedness  oi  a  loose  or  profane  author 
more  atrocious  than  that  of  the  giddy  libertine  < 
drunken  ravisher,  not  only  because  it  extends  its  e 
fects  wider,  as  a  pestilence  that  taints  the  air 
more  destructive  than  poison  infused  in  a  draugh 
but  because  it  is  committed  with  cool  deliberatioi 
By  the  instantaneous  violence  of  desire,  a  good  ma 
may  sometimes  be  surprised  before  reflection  can  com 
to  his  rescue ;  when  the  appetites  have  strengthene 
their  influence  by  habit,  ^y  are  not  easily  resiste* 
or  suppressed ;  but  for  the  frigid  villany  of  studiou 
lewdness,  for  the  calm  malignity  of  laboured  im 
piety,  what  apology  can  be  invented?  What  punisli 
ment  csn  be  adequate  to  the  crime  of  him  who  re 
tires  to  solitudes  for  the  refinement  of  debauchery 
who  tortures  his  fancy,  and  ransacks  his  memory 
only  that  he  may  leave  the  world  less  virtuous  thai 
he  found  it ;  .that  he  may  intercept  the  hopes  of  thi 
rising  generation;  and  spread  snares  for  the  sou 
with  more  dexterity  ? 

What  were  their  motives,  or  what  their  excuses,  is 
below  the  dignity  of  reason  to  examine.  If  having 
extinguished  in  themselves  the  distinction  of  right 
and  wrong,  they  were  insensible  of  the  mischief  whidi 
they  promoted,  they  deserve  to  be  hunted  down  bj 
the  general  compact,  as  no  longer  partaking  of  so- 
cial nature ;  if  influenced  by  the  corruption  of  pa- 
trons or  readers,  they  sacrificed  their  own  convictions 
to  vanity  or  interest,  they  were  to  be  abhorred  with 
more  acrimony  than  he  that  murders  for  pay;  since 
they  committed  greater  crimes  without  greater  temp 
tations. 

Of  him  to  whom  much  is  given,  much  shall  be  required. 
Those  whom  God  has  favoured  with  superior  facul- 
ties, and  made  eminent  for  quickness  of  intuition 
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wuracy  of  diatinctJona,  will  certBioly  be 
1  as  culpable  in  his  eve,  for  defects  and  de- 
I  whicn,  in  sou's  less  enlightened,  may  be   | 

lut,  surely,  none  can  think  without  hor- 
t  that  man's  condition,    who  has  been  int>re 
n  proportion  as  he  had  more  means  of  ex- 
1  virtue,  and  used  the  liglit  imparted  from  1 
n  only  to  embellish  tolly,  and  sbed  lustre  upon  ] 
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— Mon  Bota  fatetar. 
jCnantula  stnt  homiauiu  corpuscala.^Juv. 

1  oatj  Ihii  mysterious  Irulli  nnfuldf), 
«  mighty  soul  how  small  a  body  holds.— DnvcEi 

iosAL  sensation  is  known  to  depend  so  much  j 
novelty,  that  custom  takes  away  from  many  ] 
mings  their  power  of  giving  pleasure  or  pain.  Thua  1 
a  new  dress  becomes  easy  by  wearing  it,  and  the  I 

S'ate  is  reconciled  by  dc^ees  to  dishes,  which  at 
t  disgusted  it.  That  by  long  habit  of  carrying  a 
burden,  we  lose,  in  great  part,  our  sensibility  of  its 
weight,  any  man  may  be  convinced  by  putting  on 
for  an  hour  the  armour  of  our  ancestors  ;  for  he  will 
scarcely  believe  that  men  would  have  had  much  in- 
clination to  marches  and  battles,  encumbered  and 
oppressed,  as  he  will  find  himself,  with  the  ancient 
panoply.  Yet  the  heroes  that  overrun  regions,  and 
stormed  towns  in  iron  accoutrements,  he  knows  not 
to  have  been  bigger,  and  has  no  reason  to  imagine 
them  stronger  flian  the  present  race  of  men ;  he, 
therefore,  must  conclude  that  their  peculiar  powers 
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were  conferred  only  by  peculiar  habits,  and 
their  familiarity  with  the  dress  of  war  enabled 
to  move  in  it  with  ease,  vigour,  and  agility. 

Yet  it  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  our  pree 
state,  that  pain  should  be  more  fixed  and  perms 
than  pleasure.  Uneasiness  gives  way  by  slow 
grees,  and  is  long  before  it  quits  its  possession  ( 
the  sensory  ;  but  all  our  gratifications  are  volatim 
vagprant,  and  easily  dissipated*  The  fragrance  d 
the  jessamine  bower  is  lost  after  the  enjoyment  of  s 
few  moments,  and  the  Indian  wanders  among  hit 
native  spices,  without  any  sense  of  their  exhalations. 
It  is,  indeed,  not  necessary  to  shew  by  many  in- 
stances what  all  mankind  confess,  by  an  incessant 
call  for  variety,  and  restless  pursuit  of  enjoyments 
which  they  value  only  because  unpossessed. 

Somethmg  similar,  or  analagous,  may  be  observcc 
in  effects  produced  immediately  upon  die  mind;  no 
thing  can  strongly  strike  or  aSect  us,  but  what  ii 
rare  or  sudden.  The  most  important  events,  wher 
they  become  familiar,  are  no  longer  considered  witl 
wonder  or  solicitude,  and  that  which  at  first  filled  u{ 
our  whole  attention,  and  left  no  place  for  any  othei 
thought,  is  soon  thrust  aside  into  some  remote  re 
pository  of  the  mind,  and  lies  among  other  lumbei 
of  the  memory,  overlooked  and  neglected.  Thus  fa 
the  mind  resembles  the  body,  but  here  the  similitude 
is  >at  an  end. 

The  manner  in  which  external  force  acts  upon  th( 
body  is  very  little  subject  to  the  regulation  of  tb( 
will ;  no  man  can  at  pleasure  obtund  or  invigorate 
his  senses,  prolong  the  agency  of  any  impulse,  w 
continue  the  presence  of  any  image  traced  upon  the 
eye,  or  any  sound  infused  into  the  ear.  But  oui 
ideas  are  more  subjected  to  choice ;  we  can  call  them 
before  us,  and  command  their  stay,  we  can  facilitate 
and  promote  their  recurrence,  we  can  either  repress 
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^^B  intrusion,  or  hasten  their  retreat,  it  ia,  tbertMfl 
^H^ the  business  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  select! 
^^fcig  numberless  objects  striving  for  our  notice  I 
^Bt  as  may  enable  us  to  exalt  our  reason,  extend  I 
^Hiriewa,  and  secure  our  happiness.  But  tliis  choicejl 
^^bbe  made  with  very  httle  regard  to  rareoess  oim 
^^■fency;  for  nothing  is  valuable  merely  because  it  A 
^^bier  rare  or  common,  but  because  tt  is  adapted'^ 
^^Btne  useful  purpose,  and  enables  us  to  supply4 
^B^  deficiency  of  our  nature.  *  fl 

b  Milton  has  judiciously  represented  the  father  of-fl 
mankind  as  seia^d  with  horror  and  astonishment  atfl 
the  sight  of  death,  exhibited  to  him  on  the  mount  otw 
TLsion.  For  surely  nothing  can  so  much  disturb  tliafl 
passions,  or  perplex  the  intellects  of  man,  as  ih^m 
disruption  of  his  union  with  visible  nature;  a  separa^fl 
tion  from  all  that  has  hitherto  delighted  or  engaged  I 
bim;  a  chang;e  not  only  of  the  place,  but  the  mannwfl 
of  his  being;  an  entrance  into  a  state  not  simpl^fl 
which  be  knows  not,  but  which  perhaps  he  has  notf 
faculties  to  know ;  an  immediate  and  perceptible  H 
communication  with  the  Supreme  Being,  and,  what 
i^  above  all  distressful  and  alarming,  the  final  sen- 
tence and  unalterable  allotment. 

Yet  we  to  whom  the  shortness  of  life  has  given 
frequent  occasions  of  contemplating  mortality,  can, 
ftithout  emotion,  see  generations  of  men  pass  away, 
3Dd  are  at  leisure  to  establish  modes  of  sorrow,  and 
adjust  the  ceremonial  of  death.  We  can  look  upon 
funeral  pomp  as  a  common  spectacle  in  which  we 
have  no  concern,  and  turn  away  from  it  to  trifles 
and  amusements,  without  dejection  of  look,  or  in- 
quietude of  heart. 

It  is,  indeed,  apparent  from  the  constitution  of  the 
World,  that  there  must  be  a  time  for  other  thoughts ; 
and  a  perpetual  meditation  upon  the  last  hour,  how- 
ever it  may  become  the  solitude  of  a  monasiei^,  is 
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kiconsiBtent  with  many  duties  of  common  life.    I 
surely  the  remembrance  of  death  ought  to  predoc 
nate  in  our  minds,  as  an  habitual  and  settled  pii 
dple,  always  operating,  though  not  always  percei 
ed;  and  our  attention  should  seldom  wander  so  4 
from  our  own  condition,  as  not  to  be  recalled  ai 
fixed  by  sight  of  an  event,  which  must  soon^  we  kno 
not  how  soon,  happen  likewise  to  ourselves,  and  • 
which,  though  we  cannot  appoint  the  time,  we  ma 
secure  the  consequence. 

Every  instance  -of  death  may  justly  awaken  m 
fears  and  quicken  our  vigilance,  but  its  frequency  » 
much  weakens  its  e£fect,  that  we  are  seldom  alarmec 
unless  some  close  connexion  is  broken^  some  8chem( 
frustrated,  or  some  hope  defeated.  Many,  therefore 
seem  to  pass  on  from  youth  to  decrepitude  without 
any  reflection  on  the  end  of  life,  because  they  are 
wholly  involved  within  themselves,  and  look  oi 
others  only  as  inhabitants  of  the  common  earth,  with- 
out any  expectation  of  receiving  good,  or  intention 
of  bestowing  it. 

Events,  of  which  we  <c6nfess  the  importance,  ex- 
cite little  sensibility,  unless  they  affect  us  more  nearly 
than  as  sharers  in  the  common  interest  of  mankind; 
that  desire  which  every  man  feels  of  being  remem- 
bered and  lamented,  is  often  mortified  when  we  re- 
mark how  little  concern  is  caused  by  the  external  de- 
parture even  of  those  who  -have  passed  their  lives 
with  public  honours,  and  been  distinguished  by  ex- 
traordinary performances.  It  is  not  possible  to. bi 
regarded  with  tenderness  except  by  a  few.  Thai 
merit  which  gives  greatness  and  renown,  difluses  it 
influence  ^to  a  wide  compass,  but  acts  weakly  ol 
every  single  breast ;  it  is  placed  at  a  distance  fron 
common  spectators,  and  shines  like  one  of  the  re 
mote  stars,  of  which  the  light  reaches  us,  but  no 
the  heat.    The  wit,  the  hero,  the  philosopher,  whoB 
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iheir  tempers  or  their  ^rtunes  have  hindered  from 
Dtimate  relations,  die,  without  any  other  effect  than 
ihat  of  adding  a  new  topic  to  the  conversation  of 
lie  day.  They  impress  none  with  any  fresh  convic- 
don  of  the  fragility  of  our  nature,  because  none  had 
Uiy  particular  interest  in  their  lives,  or  was  united 
to  them  by  a  reciprocation  of  benefits  and  endear- 
Euents. 

Thus  it  often  happens,  that  those  who  in  their  lives 
were  applauded  and  admired,  are  laid  at  last  in  the 
ground  without  the  common  honour  of  a  stone ;  be- 
cause by  those  excellences  with  which  many  were 
delighted,  none  had  been  obliged,  and,  though  they 
had  many  to  celebrate,  they  had  none  to  love  them. 

•  Custom  so  far  regulates  Uie  sentiments,  at  least  of 
common  minds,  that  I  believe  men  may  be  generally 
observed  to  grow  less  tender  as  they  advance  in  age. 
He  who,  when  life  was  new,  melted  at  the  loss  of 
every  companion,  can  look  in  time,  without i^oncern, 
upon  the. grave  into  which  his  last  friend  was  thrown, 
and  into  which  himself  is  ready  to  fall ;  not  that  he 
is  more  willing  to  die  than  formerly,  but  that  he  is 
more  familiar  to  the  death  of  others,  and  therefore 
is  not  alarmed  so  far  as  to  consider  how  much  nearer 
he  approaches  to  his  end.  But  this  is  to  submit 
tsUnely  to  the  tyranny  of  accident,  and  to  suffer  our 
reason  to  lie  useless.  Every  funeral  may  justly  be 
considered  as  a  summons  to  prepare  for  that  state, 
into  which  it  shews  us  that  we  must  some  tinae  enter; 
and  the  summons  is  more  loud  and  piercing,  as  the 
event  of  which  it  warns  us.  is  at  less  distance.  To 
-neglect  at  any  time  preparation  for  death,  is  to  sleep 
on  our  post  at  a  siege;  but  to  omit  it  in  old  age,is 
<to  sleep  at  an  attack. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  as  one  of  the  most 
:8triking  passages  in  the  visions  of  Quevedo,  which 
stigmatises  those  as  fools  who  complain  that  tbe^r 
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failed  of  happiness  by  sudden  death.  *  How/  ga 
he,  '  can  death  be  sudden  -to  a  being  who  alwa 
knew  that  he  must  die,  and  that  the  time  of  b 
death  was  uncertain  Y 

Since  business  and  gaiety  are  always  drawing  oi 
attention  away  from  a  future  state,  some  admoni 
tion  is  frequently  necessary  to  recall  it  to  our  mindi 
and  what  can  more  properly  renew  the  impresaioi 
than  the  examples  of  mortality  which  every  day  sup 
plies  ?  The  great  incentive  to  virtue  is  the  reflectioi 
that  we  must  die ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  useful  to  ac- 
custom ourselves  whenever  we  see  a  funeral,  to  con- 
sider how  soon  we  may  be  added  to  the  number  oi 
those  whose  probation  is  past,  and  whose  happiness 
or  misery  shall  endure  for  ever. 
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Tam  sape  nostram  decipi  FabuIIam,  quid 

Mirmris,  Auh  t  Semper  bonus  homo  tiro  eat. — ^Mabt. 

YoQ  wonder  I've  so  little  wit. 

Friend  Jokn,  so  often  to  be  bit,—* 

None  better  guard  against  a  cheat. 

Than  he  who  is  a  knave  complete. — F.  Lbwis. 

Suspicion,  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  our  safe 
passage  through  ways  lieset  on  all  sides  by  fraud 
and  malice,  has  been  always  considered,  when  it 
exceeds  the  common  measures,  as  a  token  of  depra- 
vity and  corruption ;  and  a  Greek  writer  of  sen- 
tences has  laid  down  as  a  standing  maxim,  that  he 
who  believes  not  another  on  his  oath^  knows  himself  to  he 
perjured. 

We  can  form  our  opinions  of  that  which  we  know 
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sty  Old  J  bj  pfennng  ic  ni  TTwingrHcn.  vio.  mnnsdtia^ 
At  we  kBOv  :  vttoe'vis.  tqcrsics;.  is  ^iiujljji.  viz^ 


roponl,  wnA  ciaer  227%  jesoesibr 

Meiratkiii  die  wackatneB  if 

LOght  to  STOid  feme 

eadiery,  or  ke  bosc  *ferrns  as  imteBest  horn  ik 

'madamsBfta  of  l»  ':wtl  ^soDmasuL,  lud  otp^te  to 

then  the  »■«  BOWcicH  w^kkae  feds  peedoaB- 

BntbkhnaaM, 

To  levn  caancft  Ey  ulm^  oxt  cf*s  ^p^*  life* 
ad  obserrins'  dae  arts  by  wbiA  me^^emot  k  s«r- 
TijBed,  tmuditT  ovistioniT.  iBd  czedafitr  sBESscd^  le* 
aires  eitijergretf  tarrriid*^  of  ujuiaicaiid  looeae- 
uaintance  wnb  lias3C»,  or  VDUWuiion  actiritT  <^ 
igilance,  and  acBtencss  of  pesetratioii.  When, 
berefore,  a  yonnz  man,  not  diomguiahed  bj  ligoar 
f  fflteUect,  cooies  into  &«  vorid  fall  of  fcnq^les  and 
liffidenoe ;  «»aV<**  a  bargain  widi  many  proriflonal 
imitations;  hesitates  in  his  answer  to  a  common 
[uestion,  lest  more  dioQld  be  intended  than  he  can 
mmediately  discorer ;  has  a  long  reach  in  detecting 
be  projects  of  his  acquaintance;  considers  erery 
aress  as  an  act  of  hypocrisy,  and  feels  neither  gra- 
itude  nor  affection  from  the  tenderness  of  his  friends, 
>ecause  he  believes  no  one  to  have  any  real  tender- 
ess  but  for  himself;  whatever  expectations  this  early 
agacity  may  raise  of  his  future  eminence  or  riches,  I 
an  seldom  forbear  to  consider  him  as  a  wretch  in- 
apable  of  generosity  or  benevolence,  as  a  yillain 
arly  completed  beyond  the  need  of  common  oppor- 
unities  and  gradual  temptations. 

Upon  men  of  this  class,  instruction  and  admonj- 
ion  are  generally  diroym  away,  because  they  consi^ 
ler  artifice  and  deceit  as  proofs  of  uuderstar  " 
hey  are  misled  at  the  same  time  by  the  1 
educers  of  the  world,  vanity  and  interei 
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<mly  look  upon  those  who  act  with  opennegs ) 
confidence,  as  condemned  by  their  principles  to 
scurity  and  want,  but  as  contemptible  for  narrown 
of  comprehension,  shortness  of  views,  and  slown 
of  contrivance. 

The  world  has  been  long  amused  witb  the  menti 
of  policy  in  public  transactions,  and  of  art  in  jprivi 
affairs ;  they  have  been  considered  as  the  effects 
great  qualities,  and  as  unattainable  by  men  of  tl 
common  level :  yet  I  have  not  found  many  perforn 
ances  either  of  art  or  policy,  that  required  such  sti 
pendous  efforts  of  intellect,  or  might  not  have  bee 
effected  by  falsehood  and  impudence,  without  th 
assistance  of  any  other  powers.     To  profess  vrh& 
he  does  not  mean,  to  promise  what  he  cannot  per 
form,  to  flatter  ambition  with  prospects  of  promotion 
and  misery  with  hopes  of  relief,  to  soothe  pride  witl 
appearances  of  submission,  and  appease  enmi^  b) 
blandishments  and  bribes,  can  surely  imply  nodbing 
more  or  greater  than  a  mind  devoted  wholly  to  its 
own  purposes,  a  face  that  cannot  blush,  and  a  heart 
that  cannot  feel. 

These  practices  are  so  mean  and  base,  that  he 
who  finds  in  himself  no  tendency  to  use  them,  can- 
not easily  believe  that  they  are  considered  by  others 
with  less  detestation ;  he,  therefore,  suffers  himself 
to  slumber  in  false  security,  and  becomes  a  prey  to 
those  who  applaud  their  own  subtilty,  because  uey 
know  how  to  steal  upon  his  sleep,  and  exult  in  the 
success  which  they  could  never  have  obtained,  had 
they  not  attempted  a  man  better  than  themselves, 
who  was  hindered  from  obviating  their  stratagems, 
not  by  folly,  but  by  innocence. 

Suspicion  is,  indeed,  a  temper  so  uneasy  and  rest- 
less, that  it  is  very  justly  appointed  the  concomitant 
of  guilt.  It  is  said,  that  no  torture  is  equal  to  the 
inhibition  of  sleep  long  continued ;  a  pain  to  which 
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state  of  that  man  bears  a  very  exact  analogy,  who 
never  give  rest  to  his  vigilance  and  circum- 
IMpection,  but  considers  himself  as  surrounded  by 
secret  foes,  and  fears  to  intrust  his  children,  or  his 
ficieiid,  with  the  secret  that  throbs  in  his  breast,  and 
the  anxieties  ihat  break  into  his  face.    To  avoid,  at 
this  expense,  those  evils  to  which  easiness  and  friend- 
ship might  have  exposed  him,  is  surely  to  buy  safe^ 
at  too  dear  a  rate,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  Ro- 
man satirist,  to  save  life  by  losing  all  for  which  a 
wise  man  would  live. 

IVhen  in  the  diet  of  the  German  empire,  as  Game- 
rarius  relates,  the  princes  were  once  displaying  their 
felicity,  and  each  boasting  the  advantages  of  his  own 
dominions,  one  who  possessed  a  country  not  remark- 
able for  the  grandeur  of  its  cities,  or  the  fertility  of 
its  soil^  rose  to  speak,  and  the  rest  listened  between 
pity  and  contempt,  till  he  declared,  in  honour  of  his 
territories,  that  he  could  tittvel  through  them  without 
a  g^ard,  and,  if  he  was  weary,  sleep  in  safety  upon 
the  lap  of  the  first  man  whom  he  should  meet ;  a 
commendation  which  would  have  been  ill  exchanged 
for  the  boast  of  palaces,  pastures,  or  streams. 

Suspicion  is  not  less  an  enemy  to  virtue  than  to 
happiness:  he  that  is  already  corrupt  is  naturally 
suspicious,  and  he  that  becomes  suspicious  will  quick- 
ly be  corrupt.  It  is  too  common  for  us  to  learn  the 
nauds  by  which  ourselves  have  suffered ;  men  who 
are  once  persuaded  that  deceit  will  be  employed 
against  them,  sometimes  think  the  same  arts  justi* 
fied  by  the  necessity  of  defence.  Even  they  whose 
virtue  is  too  well  established  to  give  way  to  exam- 

f>le,  or  be  shaken  by  sophistry,  must  yet  feel  their 
ove  of  mankind  diminished  with  their  esteem,  and 
grow  less  zealous  for  the  happiness  of  those  by  whom 
they  imagine  their  own  happiness  endaager 
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Thus  we  find  old  age  upon  which  suspicion  b 
been  strongly  impressed  by  long  intercourse  ^ 
the  world,  inflexible  and  severe^  not  easily  soften 
by  submission,  melted  by  complaint,  or  subdued  1 
supplication.     Frequent  experience  of  counterfeit! 
miseries  and  dissembled  virtue,  in  time  overcomi 
that  disposition  to  tenderness  and  sympathy,  whic 
is  so  powerful  in  our  younger  years ;  and  they  tlu 
happen  to  petition  the  old  for  compassion  or  assist 
ance,  are  doomed  to  languish  without  regard,  an< 
suffer  for  the  crimes  of  men  who  have  formerly  beei 
found  undeserving  or  un^ateful. 

Historians  are  certainly  chargeable  with  the  de- 
pravation of  mankind,  when  mey  relate,  without 
censure,  those  stratagems  of  war  by  which  the  vir- 
tues of  an  enemy  are  engaged  to  his  destructioo. 
A  ship  comes  before  a  port,  weather-beaten  and  shat^ 
tered,  and  the  crew  implore  the  liberty  of  repairing 
their  breaches,  supplying  themselves  with  necessa- 
ries, or  burying  their  dead.  The  humanity  of  the  in- 
habitants inclines  them  to  consent,  the  strangers  en^ 
ter  the  tovm  with  weapons  concealed,  fall  suddenly 
upon  their  benefactors,  destroy  those  that  make  re- 
sistance, and  become  masters  of  the  place ;'  they  re- 
turn home  rich  with  plunder,  and  their  success  is  re* 
corded  to  encourage  imitation. 

But  surely  war  has  its  laws,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted with  some  regard  to  the  universal  interest  of 
man.  Those  may  justly  be  pursued  as  enemies  to 
the  community  of  nature,  who  suffer  hostility  to  va- 
cate the  unalterable  laws  of  right,  and  pursue  their 
private  advantage  by  means  which,  if  once  esta- 
blished, must  destroy  kindness,  cut  off  from  every 
man  all  hopes  of  assistance  from  another,  and  fillthe 
world  with  perpetual  suspicion,  and  implacable  ma-» 
levolence.    Whatever  is  thus  gained  ought  to  be  re* 
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ed,  and  those  who  have  conquered  by  such  treach- 
may  be  justly  denied  the  protection  of  their  na- 
country. 

Vlioever  commits  a  fraud  is  guilty  not  only  of  the 
ticular  injury  to  him  whom  he  deceives,  but  of  the 
inution  of  that  confidence  which  constitutes  not 
V  the  ease  but  the  existence  of  society.  He  that 
ers  by  imposture  has  too  often  his  virtue  more 
•aired  than  his  fortune.  But  as  it  is  necessary  not 
nvite  robbery  by  supineness,  so  it  is  our  duty  not 
mppress  tenderness  by  suspicion ;  it  is  better  to 
ier  wrong  than  to  do  it,  and  happier  to  be  some- 
es  cheated  than  not  to  trust. 
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Vides  ut  alt^  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte,  ncc  jam  sustineant  onus 

SUvs  laborantes.— — —    Hob. 

Behold  yon  moantain's  hoary  height. 
Made  higher  with  new  moaots  of  snow ; 

Again  behold  the  winter's  wdght 
Oppress  the  laboring  woods  below. — Dry  den. 

I  Providence  has  made  the  human  soul  an  active 
ing,  always  impatient  for  novelty,  and  struggling 
•  something  yet  unenjoyed  with  unwearied  progres- 
m,  the  world  seems  to  havebeencminently  adapted 
this  disposition  of  the  mind;  it  is  formed  to  raise 
pectations  by  constant  vicissitudes,  and  to  obviate 
tiety  by  perpetual  change. 
Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  find  somet 
^ive  our  curiosity  and  engage  our  attentior 
Lsk  of  the  morning  we  watch  the  rising  o 
id  see  the  day  diversify  the  cloudS)  and . 

XX.  N 
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prospects  id  its  gradaal  adyance.  After  a  few  I 
we  see  the  shades  lengthen  and  the  light  declu 
the  sky  is  resigned  to  a  multitude  of  shining  or) 
ferent  from  each  other  in  magnitude  and  splei 
The  earth  varies  its  appearance  as  we  move  up 
the  woods  offer  their  shades,  and  the  fields  thei 
vests;  the  hill  flatters  with  an  extensive  view,  ai 
valley  invites  with  shelter,  fragrance,  and  flow 

The  poets  have  numbered  among  the  felici 
the  golden  age,  an  exemption  from  the  change  < 
sons,  and  a  perpetuity  of  spring;  but  I  am  nc 
tain  that,  in  this  state  of  imaginary  happiness 
have  made  sufficient  provision  for  that  insadal 
mand  of  new  epratifications,  which  seems  partic 
to  characterize  the  nature  of  man.  Our  sense 
light  is  in  a  great  measure  comparative,  and  ar 
once  from  the  sensations  which  we  feel,  and 
which  we  remember :  thus  ease  after  torment  it 
sure  for  a  time,  and  we  are  very  agreeably  reci 
when  the  body,  chilled  with  the  weather,  isgrai 
recovering  its  natural  tepidity;  but  the  joy  < 
when  we  have  forgot  the  cold ;  we  must  fall 
ease  again,  if  we  desire  to  rise  above  it,  and  pui 
new  felicity  by  voluntary  pain.  It  is  therefo 
unlikely,  that,  however  the  fancy  may  be  ai 
with  the  description  of  regions  in  which  no  ^ 
heard  but  the  gentle  zephyr,  and  no  scenes  ai 
plaved  but  valleys  enamelled  with  unfading  fl< 
ana  woods  waving  their  perennial  verdure,  we  s 
soon  grow  weary  of  uniformity,  find  our  the 
languish  for  want  of  other  subjects,  call  on  H 
for  our  wonted  round  of  seasons,  and  think  our 
liberally  recompensed  for  the  inconveniences  o1 
mer  and  winter,  by  new  perceptions  of  the  cal 
and  mildness  of  the  intermediate  variations. 

Every  season  has  its  particular  power  of  st 
the  mind.  The  nakedness  and  asperity  of  tlie  ' 
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od  the  pso,  (rf*  acr  WaoBs  v^kk  love  Tanislfeed 
om  the  eyes,  aad  t^  iratfe  aad  desoliDcai  diat  aie 
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It  is  ohMfiedbr  UlKM^liatW  ^itoseglecls  to 
isit  the  conMzT  m  ipne,  aadr^ects  &e  pieftsiires 
lat  are  thoim  their  fink  falooBswi  fi^janoe,  is 
laalbjoismBtmma^mgmmMtmaimu,  IfweaDotdifieient 
aties  to  diffiefent  seasons,  he  mar  he  diareed  with 
[{ual  disobedience  to  the  Toioe  of  nature,  who  IooIls 
Q  the  bleak  hills  and  leafless  woods,  without  sen- 
uaness  and  awe.  Spcing  is  the  season  oi  gaiety,  and 
dnter  of  terror;  in  spdng  the  heart  of  tranquillity 
ances  to  the  mdody  of  the  giores,  and  the  eye  m 
enevolence  sparkles  at  the  sight  of  happiness  and 
lenty:  in  the  winter,  compassion  melts  at  universal 
alamity,and  the  tear  of  softness  starts  at  the  wailings 
f  hunger,  and  the  cries  of  the  creation  in  distress. 

Few  minds  have  much  inclination  to  indulge  hea- 
iness  and  sorrow,  nor  do  I  recommend  them  beyond 
tie  degree  necessary  to  maintain  in  its  full  vigour  that 
.abitual  sympathy  and  tenderness,  which,  in  a  world 
if  so  mtich  misery,  is  necessary  to  the  ready  discharge 
»f  our  most  important  duties.  The  winter,  therefore, 
}  generally  celebrated  as  the  proper  season  for  do- 
aestic  merriment  and  gaiety.  We  are  seldom  in- 
ited  by  the  votaries  of  pleasure  to  look  abroad  for 
iny  other  purpose,  than  that  we  may  shrink  back 
nth  more  satisfaction  to  our  coverts,  and  when  wc 
tave  heard  the  howl  of  the  tempest,  and  felt  the  gripe 
if  the  frost,  congratulate  each  other  with  more  glad- 
less  upon  a  close  room,  an  easy  chair,  a  large  fire, 
nd  a  smoking  dinner. 

Winter  brings  natural  inducemcDts  to  jollity  uod 
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conversation.     Differences^  we  know,  are  nevei 
effectually  laid  asleep,  as  by  some  common  calami 
an  enemy  unites  all  to  whom  he  threatens  dang 
The  rigour  of  winter  brings  generally  to  the  sa 
fire-side  those  who,  by  the  opposition  of  inclinatio 
or  difference  of  employment,  moved  in  various 
rections  through  the  other  parts  of  the  year;  a 
when  they  have  met,  and  find  it  their  mutual  inter 
to  remain  together,  they  endear  each  other  by  n 
tual  compliances,  and  often  wish  for  the  continuan 
of  the  social  season,  with  all  its  bleakness  and  all 
severities. 

To  the  men  of  study  and  imagination  the  wintei 
generally  the  chief  time  of  labour.  Gloom  and  silen 
produce  composure  of  mind  and  concentration 
ideas;  and  the  privation  of  external  pleasure  nat 
rally  causes  an  effort  to  find  entertainment  with 
This  IS  the  time  in  which  those,  whom  literati 
enables  to  find  amusements  for  themselves,  ha 
more  than  common  convictions  of  their  own  hap] 
ness.  When  they  are  condemned  by  the  elemei 
to  retirement,  and  debarred  from  most  of  the  div< 
sions  which  are  called  in  to  assist  the  flight  of  tin 
they  can  find  new  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  presei 
themselves  from  that  weariness  which  hangs  alws 
flagging  upon  the  vacant  mind. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  expected  of  all  to  be  poets  a 
philosophers;  it  is  necessary  that  the  greater  part 
mankind  should  be  employed  in  the  minute  busini 
of  common  life;  minute  indeed,  not  if  we  consic 
its  influence  upon  our  happiness,  but  if  we  respect  i 
abilities  requisite  to  conduct  it.  These  must  neci 
sarily  be  more  dependant  on  accident  for  the  mee 
of  spending  agreeably  those  hours  which  their  oc( 
pations  leave  unengaged,  or  nature  obliges  them 
allow  to  relaxation.  Yet  even  on  these  I  would  w 
ingly  impress  such  a  sense  of  the  value  of  time, 
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nuinot  be  laid  OBt  oa  ^elbnBal 
mentof  oar  knovled^or  m'dK  stated  pnetice  of  a 
mond  oriefigkws  dtftr,  jet  noae  slioaldbeaospeiit 
Gis  to  exdude  wisdom  or  Tirtse,  or  pass  widioet  pos- 
BilMlity  <tf  qnafifymg  is  more  or  kss  for  die  better 
employment  of  those  wbidk  are  to  oome. 

It  is  scarodr  possiUe  to  pass  an  hour  in  honest 
conyeraation,  without  being  able,  when  we  rise  from 
it,  to  fdease  omselves  with  having  giroi  or  recdved 
tome  advantages;  but  a  man  may  shuffle  cards,  or 
rattle  dice,  from  noon  to  midnight,  without  tracing 
any  new  idea  in  his  mind,  or  being  able  to  recollect 
the  day  by  any  other  token  than  his  gain  or  loss,  and 
a  confused  remembrance  of  agitated  passions  and 
clamorous  altercations. 

Howeyer,  as  experience  is  of  more  weight  than 
precept,  any  of  my  readers,  who  are  coutriviog  how 
to  spend  the  dreary  months  before  them,  may  con- 
sider which  of  their  past  amusements  fills  them  now 
irith  die  greatest  satisfaction,  and  resolve  to  repeat 
those  gratifications  of  which  the  pleasure  is  most 
durable. 
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N*»  81.    TUESDAY,  KBCEMBER  25,  1750. 


DiBCite  jostitiam  monid. Vxrg. 

Hear»  and  be  just 

Among  questioHS  which  have  been  discussed  with- 
out any  approach  to  decision,  may  be  numbered  the 
precedency  or  superior  excellence  of  one  virtue  to 
another,  which  has  long  furnished  a  subject  of  ^s- 
pute  to  men  whose  leisure  sent  them  out  into  the  in- 
tellectual world  in  search  of  employment,  and  who 
have,  perhaps,  been  sometimes  widiheld  from  the 
practice  of  their  favourite  *rty,  by  zeal  for  ite  ad- 
vancement and  diligence  in  its  celebration. 

The  intricacy  of  this  dispute  may  be  alleged  as  a 
proof  of  that  tenderness  for  mankind  which  Provi- 
dence has,  I  think,  universally  displayed,  by  making 
attainments  easy  in  proportion  as  they  are  necessary. 
That  all  the  duties  of  morality  ought  to  be  practised, 
is  without  difficulty  discoverable,  because  ignorance 
or  uncertainty  would  immediately  involve  the  world 
in  confusion  and  distress;  but  which  duty  ought  tc 
be  most  esteemed,  we  may  continue  to  debate,  with- 
out inconvenience,  so  all  be  diligently  performed  Zi 
there  is  opportunity  or  need :  for  upon  practice,  nol 
upon  opinion,  depends  tiie  happiness  of  mankind 
and  controversies  merely  speculative  are  of  small  im* 
portance  in  themselves,  nowever  they  may  have  some 
times  heated  a  disputant,  or  provoked  a  faction. 

Of  the  divine  Author  of  our  religion  it  is  impossi 
ble  to  peruse  the  evangelical  histories,  without  ob 
serving  how  little  he  favoured  the  vanity  of  inqui 
sitiveness ;  how  much  more  rarely  he  condescendec 
to  satisfy  curiosity,  than  to  relieve  distress  ;  an( 
how  much  he  desired  that  his  followers  should  rathe 
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excel  in  goodness  than  in  knowledge.  His  precepts 
tend  immediately  to  the  rectification  of  the  moral 
principles,  and  the  direction  of  daily  conduct^  with- 
Dut  ostentation,  without  art,  at  once  irrefragable  and 
plain,  such  as  well-meaning  simplicity  may  readily 
conceive,  and  of  which  v9e  cannot  mistake  tne  mean- 
ing, but  when  we  are  afrud  to  find  it. 

The  measure  of  justice  prescribed  to  us,  in  our 
transactions  with  others,  is  remarkably  clear  and 
comprehensive  :  '  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  unto  them.'  A  law 
by  which  every  claim  of  right  may  be  immediately 
adjusted,  as  far  as  the  private  conscience  requires 
to  be  informed ;  a  law  of  which  every  man  may  find 
the  exposition  in  his  own  breast,  and  which  may 
always  be  observed  without  any  other  qualifications 
than  honesty  of  intention  and  purity  of  will. 

Over  this  law,  indeed,  some  sons  of  sophistry  have 
been  subtle  enough  to  throw  mists,  which  have  dark- 
ened their  own  eyes.  To  perplex  this  universal  prin- 
ciple, they  have  mquired  whether  a  man,  conioioui 
to  himself  of  unreasonable  wishes,  be  bound  to  gra- 
tify them  in  another.  But  surely  there  needed  no 
long  deliberation  to  conclude,  that  the  desires,  which 
are  to  be  considered  by  us  as  the  measure  of  right, 
must  be  such  as  we  approve,  and  that  we  ought  to 
pay  no  regard  to  those  expectations  in  others  which 
we  condemn  in  ourselves,  and  which,  however  they 
may  intrude  upon  our  imagination,  we  know  it  our 
duty  to  resist  and  suppress. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  cases  which  have  been 
produced  as  requiring  some  skill  in  the  direction  of 
conscience  to  adapt  them  to  this  great  rule,  is  tliut 
of  a  criminal  asking  mercy  of  his  judge,  who  cannot 
but  know,  that  if  he  was  in  the  state  of  the  suppli^ 
cant,  he  should  desire  that  pardon  which  he  now  clt«- 
nies.  The  difficulty  of  this  sophism  will  vanish,  if  we 
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remember,  that  the  parties  are,  in  reality,  on  one 
the  criminal,  and  on  the  other  the  community,  of 
which  the  magistrate  is  only  the  minister,  and  by 
which  he  is  intrusted  by  the  public  safety.  The 
magistrate,  therefore,  in  pardoning  a  man  unwortbt 
of  pardon,  betrays  the  trust  with  which  he  is  invested, 
etves  away  what  is  not  his  own,  and  apparently, 
does  to  others  what  he  would  not  that  others  would 
do  to  him.  Even  the  community,  whose  right  is  still 
greater  to  arbitrary  grants  of  mercy,  is  bound  by 
Siose  laws  which  regard  the  great  republic  of  man- 
kind, and  cannot  justify  such  forbearance  as  may 
promote  wickedness,  and  lessen  the  general  confi- 
dence and  security  in  which  all  have  an  equal  in- 
terest, and  which  all  are  therefore  bound  to  main- 
tain. For  this  reason  the  state  has  not  a  right  to 
erect  a  general  sanctuary  for  fugitives,  or  give  pro- 
tection to  such  as  have  forfeited  Qieir  lives  by  crimes 
against  the  laws  of  common  morality  equally  ac- 
knowledged by  all  nations,  because  no  people  can, 
without  infraction  of  the  universal  league  of  social 
beings,  incite,  by  prospects  of  impunity  and  safety, 
those  practices  in  another  dominion,  which  they 
would  themselves  punish  in  their  own. 

One  occasion  of  uncertainty  and  hesitation,  in 
those  by  whom  this  great  rule  has  been  commented 
and  dilated,  is  the  confusion  of  what  the  exacter 
casuists  are  careful  to  distinguish,  debts  of  justice 
and  debts  of  charity.  The  immediate  and  primary 
intention  of  this  precept,  is  to  establish  a  rule  of 
justice,  and  I  know  not  whether  invention  or  sophis- 
Uy  can  start  a  single  diflBculty  to  retard  its  applica- 
tion when  it  is  thus  expressed  and  explained,  *  Let 
every  man  allow  the  claim  of  right  in  another,  which 
he  should  think  himself  entitled  to  make  in  the  like 
circumstances.' 

The  discharge  of  the  debts  of  charity,  or  duties 
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which  we  owe  to  others,  not  merely  as  required  by 
justice,  but  as  dictated  by  beiieT<^ence,  admits  in  its 
own  nature  greater  con^lication  of  circamstances 
and  greater  latitude  of  dioice.  Justice  is  indispen- 
sably and  umYosaDy  necessary,  and  what  is  neces- 
sary must  always  be  limited,  uniform,  and  distinct. 
But  beneficence,  though  in  general  equally  enjoined 
by  our  religion,  and  equally  needful  to  the  concilia- 
tioi|  of  the  divine  farour,  is  yet,  6>r  the  most  part, 
with  regard  to  its  single  acts,  electire  and  voluntary. 
We  may  certainly,  without  injury  to  our  feOow-beings, 
allow  in  the  distribution  of  kmdness  something  to 
our  afi^tions,  and  change  the  measure  of  our  lfl>e- 
rality  according  to  oar  opinions  and  prospects,  our 
hopes  and  fears.  This  rule,  therefore,  is  not  equally 
determinate  and  absolute  with  respect  to  offices  c^ 
kindness  and  acts  of  liberality,  because  liberality  and 
kindness,  absolutely  determined,  would  lose  their 
nature  ;  for  how  could  we  be  called  tender,  or 
charitable,  for  giving  that  which  we  are  positively 
forbidden  to  wi^old  ? 

Yetevenin  adjusting  the  extent  of  our  beneficence 
no  other  measure  can  be  taken  than  this  precept  af- 
fords us,  for  we  can  only  know  what  others  suffer  or 
want,  by  considering  how  we  should  be  affected  in 
the  same  state;  nor  cai/we  proportion  our  assist- 
ance by  any  other  rule  than  tiiat  of  doing  what  we 
should  then  expect  from  others.  It,  indeed,  generally 
happens  that  the  giver  and  receiver  differ  in  their 
opinions  of  generosity ;  the  same  partiality  to  his 
own  interest  inclines  one  to  large  expectations,  and 
the  other  to  sparing  distributions.  Perhaps  the  in- 
firmity of  human  nature  will  scarcely  suffer  a  man, 
groaning  under  the  pressure  of  distress,  to  judge 
rightly  of  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  or  think  they 
have  done  enough  till  his  deliverance  is  completed ; 
not,  therefore,  what  we  might  wish,  but  what  we 
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could  demand  from  others,  we  are  obliged  to  grant, 
since,  though  we  can  easily  know  how  much  we 
might  claim,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  we 
should  hope. 

But  in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  practice  of  vo- 
luntary and  occasional  virtues,  it  is  safest  for  minds 
not  oppressed  with  superstitious  fears  to  determine 
against  their  own  inclinations,  and  secure  themselves 
from  deficiency,  by  doing  more  than  they  beUeve 
strictly  necessary.  For,  of  this  every  man  may  be 
certain,  that,  if  he  were  to  exchange  conditions  with 
his  dependant,  he  should  expect  more  than,  with  the 
utmost  exertion  of  his  ardour,  he  now  will  prevail 
upon  himself  to  perform  ;  and  when  reason  has  no 
settled  rule,  and  our  passions  are  striving  to  mislead 
us,  it  is  surely  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  err  on  the 
side  of  safety. 


N«  82.    SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29,  1750. 


OmDia  Castor  emit,  sic  fiet  ut  omnia  yendat — Mart. 
Who  buys  without  discretion,  buys  to  sell. 

*  To  THE  Rambler. 
'SIR, 

'  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  solicit  your  good- will 
by  any  formal  preface,  when  I  have  informed  you, 
that  I  have  long  been  known  as  the  most  laborious 
and  zealous  virtuoso  that  the  present  age  has  had 
the  honour  of  producing,  and  that  inconveniences 
have  been  brought  upon  me  by  an  unextinguishahle 
ardour  of  curiosity,  and  an  unshaken  perseverance  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  productions  of  art  and  nature. 
*  It  was  observed,  from  my  entrance  into  the  world, 
that  I  had  something  uncommon  in  my  disposition, 
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and  that  there  appeared  in  me  Tery  early  tokens  of 
superior  genios.  I  was  always  an  enemy  to  trifles ; 
the  playthings  which  my  modier  bestowed  npon  me 
I  immediately  broke,  duU  I  might  discorer  die  me. 
thod  of  their  structure  and  die  causes  of  their  mo- 
dons  ;  of  all  the  toys  with  which  childreii  are  de- 
lighted I  valued  only  my  coral,  and  as  soon  as  I 
could  speaky  asked,  like  Pieresc,  innumerable  ques- 
tions which  the  maids  about  me  could  not  resolve. 
As  I  grew  older  I  was  more  thoughtful  and  serious, 
and  instead  of  amusing  myself  with  puerile  diver- 
sions, made  collections  of  natural  rarities,  and  never 
walked  into  the  fields  without  twinging  home  stones 
of  remarkable  forms,  or  insects  of  some  uncommon 
species.  I  never  entered  an  <Ad  house,  from  whidi 
I  did  not  take  away  the  painted  glass,  and  often  la- 
mented that  I  was  not  one  of  that  happy  generation 
who  demolished  the  convents  and  monasteries,  and 
broke  windows  by  law. 

'  Being  thus  early  possessed  by  a  taste  for  solid 
knowledge,  I  passed  my  youth  with  very  little  disturb- 
ance from  passions  and  appetites,  and  having  no  plea- 
sure in  the  company  of  boys  and  girls,  who  talked  of 
plays,  politics,  fashions,  or  love,  I  carried  on  my  in- 
quiries with  incessant  diligence,  and  had  amassed 
more  stones,  mosses,  and  shells,  thaii  are  to  be  found 
in  many  celebrated  collections,  at  an  age  in  which 
the  greatest  part  of  young  men  are  studying  under 
tutors,  or  endeavouring  to  recommend  themselves 
to  notice  by  their  dress,  their  air,  and  their  levities. 

'  When  I  was  two  and  twenty  years  old,  1  became, 
by  the  death  of  my  father,  possessed  of  a  small  estate 
in  land,  with  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  the  pub- 
lic funds,  and  must  confess  that  I  did  not  much 
lament  him,  for  he  was  a  man  of  mean  parts,  bent 
rather  upon  growing  rich  than  wise.  He  once  fretted 
at  the  expense  of  only  ten  shillings,  which  he  hap* 


as  there  was  no  prospect  of  elevating  a  mi 
to  grove],  suffered  him  to  please  himself  w 
that  I  should  some  time  follow  his  advice, 
know  that  tliere  are  men,  with  whom,  ' 
have  once  settled  a  notion  in  their  heads,  i 
little  purpose  to  dispute. 

'  Being  now  left  wholly  to  my  own  incl 
very  soon  enlarged  the  bounds  of  my  cur 
contented  myself  no  longer  with  such  rar 
quired  only  judgment  and  industry,  and 
found,  might  be  had  for  nothing.  I  now 
thoughts  to  exotics  and  antiques,  and  1 
well  known  for  my  generous  patronage  01 
men,  that  my  levee  was  crowded  with  visit 
to  see  my  museum,  and  others  to  increa 
sures,  by  selling  me  whatever  they  had  br 
other  countries. 

'  I  had  always  a  contempt. for  that  nar 
conception,  which  contents  itself  with 
some  single  corner  of  the  field  of  sciem 
the  whole  region  into  my  view,  and  wishi 
greater  extent.  But  no  man's  power  can 
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d  have,  at  a  great  expense Juoiisjir  u^i^  »!..     i  \,- 
ne,  in  which,  perhaps,  not  a  single- numi.^  ,>  i,.,.; 
wn,  according  to  its  true  situation,  tiiui  li\  m  Im.  Ii 
that  desires  to  know  the  errors  ot'iUv  tuwuui  i,< .. 
aphers  may  be  amply  informed. 
*  But  my  rulini  p^-sion  is  patrioiiMu  .  nix  ,  i,u.< 
re  has  been  to  pf:c.'^  ifi'r  prod  nets  nf  nm  »  uc. 
luntry;  and  as  iizi-A  r^^wved  tin-  rnlmtc  i.f  \hi 
''elsh  in  wgIt-ts'  -eiiM.  '  i^avwed  uiy  ti'nani.s  ii-  |.:t> 
eir  rents  in ":  :"i.5riiei.  *.ii.  '  i:'ad  exluiusiitl  lUr  |..t 
HonaceoTi=  :r."'»T.    .'  ".u^.n  iu-m'.:;v:  ui«;ni  lu  I  In-  |iiii 
lit  of  other  ii-iiiuii-  mil  ini-.uiuyi.  •»■  *.iiiv  i-i^v  im 
lod,  mosio:  "i.-:  irih-  iurf  ii5.*»rTu.    v  i.iM.  laud,  un, 
r  water  can  ?-":^»"         i.v\-»-  lirr*."  s^.-^ic  v!  i.sjiili- 
orms  not  kii.Ti 'i«  t.i;  i.Ui;*'riiisti..  tJki*'  '-j^'.oo-f*:*,' 
new  €pb^iLr:ri.  at?  'Jf.   iii>w  .-.ir  ka»,.    ..^-  ?»;-* 
iken  urp*!  :n  -:**;!   '•' *-t.---'siar?i-ri  .»-.  .n 

ly  cw-  rr.i::i.  '.»»-   :  ■  :-f <f.    Inrii*   it'  .t>«    ■  <  -     •- 
ord.  ii-i  -O:*:  tx'y.v.h-r     <•     .ait'..*,.nr'      .'.r      •  . 

tiu  CC  "^'-rt^il     ir.     -;/      •  ■":.jriinor  :nnr«-.    ;-r^inw 
ad  letl  aeei    »*iJn-»      •..'1'        -  nvlf.  .tf»Tn 

UT  TV",    IGTi-— 'li-t        ;*I    ■  I  . .»  -  t*,iT^,^^^,  .:  ,,^  ,»^^^ 

ired  to  rmK  arent  mr.Ti9.  ^  -t^-.*^  - 
ttter  claima.  .  \av-  i«i£w7^  .-.ffKin-»>-.  .»» 
eorcird  of  a  wise  lub  .-  -ciriis*-.  .«•  .m^.*»- 
an sacked  the  aui  -dtn  v.».  ^^  ^-la  .  »a 
squally  attentive  ta  mt  .igr:*  •  nit :  .j^  - !«««». 
Lhe  illiistrution  of  vmiciesii  ..at<ir-  =.n  ,  ,*-iw 
ble,  of  which  the  inscn^^nciin.  t^uui;  i.  . .  i  ^-.. 

XX.  "i 
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gible,  appears,  from  sonie  broken  remains  of  the  k 
ters,  to  have  been  Tuscan,  and  therefore  probal^ 
engraved  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  I  nave  ti 
pieces  of  porphyry  found  among  the  ruins  of  Epb 
sus,  and  tnree  letters  broken  off  by  a  learned  trafi 
ler  from  the  monuments  of  Persepolis;  a  piece  ( 
stone  which  paved  the  Areopagus  of  Athens,  and 
plate  without  figures  or  characters,  which  was  fool 
at  Corinth,  and  which  I  therefore  believe  to  be  di 
metal  which  was  once  valued  before  gold.  I  he 
sand  gathered  out  of  the  Granicus ;  a  fragment' 
Trajan's  bridge  over  the  Danube ;  some  of  the  mc 
tar  which  cemented  the  watercourse  of  Tarquin; 
horse-shoe  broken  on  the  Flaminian  way ;  and  att 
with  five  daisies  dng  from  the  field  of  rharsalia. 
*  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  envy  of  unsuccessi 
collectors,  by  too  pompous  a  display  of  my  scienti: 
wealth,  but  cannot  forbear  to  .observe,  that  there  8 
few  regions  of  the  globe  which  are  not  honoured  vri 
some  memorial  in  my  cabinets.  The  Persian  n 
narchs  are  said  to  have  boasted  the  greatness  of  th 
empire,  by  being  served  at  their  tables  with  dri 
from  the  Ganges  and  the  Danube :  I  can  shew  € 
vial,  of  which  the  water  was  formerly  an  icicle  onl 
crags  of  Caucasus,  and  another  that  contains  wl 
once  was  snow  on  the  top  of  Atlas  :  in  a  third  is  d 
brushed  from  a  banana  in  the  gardens  of  Ispaha 
and,  in  another,  brine  that  has  rolled  in  the  Paci 
Ocean.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  writing  to  a  n 
who  will  rejoice  at  the  honour  which  my  labours  hs 
procured  to  my  country ;  and  therefore  I  shall  t 
you  that  Britain  can,  by  my  care,  boast  of  a  sn 
that  has  crawled  upon  the  wall  of  China;  a  hummii 
bird  which  an  American  princess  wore  in  her  ei 
the  tooth  of  an  elephant  who  carried  the  Queen 
Siam  ;  the  skin  of  an  ape  that  was  kept  in  the  palf 
of  the  Great  Mogul ;  a  riband  that  adorned  one 
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aids  of  a  Turkish  sultana;  and  a  scymilar 

irielded  by  a  soldier  of  Abas  the  Great, 

n  collecting  antiquities  of  every  country,  I  have 

f  careful  to  choose  only  by  intrinsic  worth,  and 

osefulness,  without  regard  to  party  opinions.    I 

|i.^ererore  a.  lock  of  Cromwell's  hair  in  a  box 

^  from  a  piece  of  the  royal  oak;  and  keep  in  llie 

scraped  from  the  cofEn  of  King 

,  and  a  commission  signed  by    Henry  the 

.     I  have  equal  Teneration  for  the  ruff  of 

Beth  and  the  shoe  of  Mary  of  Scotland ;  and 

n  lose,  with   like    regret,  a  tobacco-pipe   of 

kh,  and  a  stirrup  of  King  James.    I  have  paid 

^e  price  for  a  glove  of  Lewis,  and  a  thimble  of 

a  Mary  ;  for  a  fur  cap  of  the  Czar,  and  a  boot 

varies  of  Sweden. 

uwill  easily  imagine  tliat  these  accumulatiooB 
E  not  made  without  some  diminution  of  ray  for- 
tune, for  1  was  so  well  known  to  spare  no  cost,  that 
al  every  sale  some  bid  against  me  for  hire,  some  for 
sport,  and  some  for  malice ;  and  if  I  asked  the  price 
or  any  thing  it  was  sufficieot  to  double  the  demand. 
For  curiosity,  trafficking  thus  with  avarice,  the  wealth 
of  India  had  not  been  enough  ;  and  I,  by  httle  and 
little,  transferred  all  my  money  from  the  funds  to  my 
closet:  here  I  was  inclined  to  stop,and  live  upon  my 
estate  in  literary  leisure,  but  the  sale  of  the  Harleian 
Collection  shook  my  resolution:  I  mortgaged  my  land 
and  purchased  thirty  medals,  which  I  could  never 
find  before.  I  have  at  length  bought  till  1  can  buy^ 
10  longer,  and  the  cruelty  of  my  creditors  has  seized 
niy  repository;  I  am  therefore  condemned  to  dis- 
perse what  the  labour  of  an  age  will  not  reassemble. 
_i  submit  to  that  which  cannot  be  opposed,  and  shall, 
in  a  short  time,  declare  a  sale.  I  have,  while  it  is  yet 
'H  my  power,  sent  you  a  pebble,  picked  up  by  Ta- 
Vernier  on  the  bauks  of  the  Ganges ;    for  which  1 
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desire  no  other  recompense  than  that  you  will  i 
commend  my  catalogue  to  the  public. 

QUISQUILIUS.' 


N»  83.    TUESDAY,  JANUARY  1, 1751. 


Nisi  Qtile  est  qood  fadas*  stolta  est  gloria. — Phsd. 
All  useless  science  b  an  empty  boasC. 

The  publication  of  the  letter  in  my  last  paper  h 
naturally  led  me  to  the  consideration  of  that  dm 
after  curiosities,  which  often  draws  contempt  m 
ridicule  upon  itself,  but  which  is  perhaps  no  o&( 
wise  blamable,  than  as  it  wants  those  circumstani 
recommendations  which  add  lustre  even  to  mo 
excellences,  and  are  absolutely  necessary  to  t 
grace  and  beauty  of  indifferent  actions. 

Learning  confers  so  much  superiority  on  th( 
who  possess  it,  that  they  might  probably  have  ( 
caped  all  censure  had  they  been  able  to  agree  amo 
themselves ;  but  as  envy  and  competition  have  • 
yided  the  republic  of  letters  into  factions,  they  he 
neglected  the  common  interest ;  each  has  called 
foreign  aid,  and  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  a 
cause  by  the  frown  of  power,  the  hiss  of  ignoran« 
and  the  clamour  of  popularity.  They  have  all  ( 
eaged  in  feuds,  till  by  mutual  hostiUties  they  den 
fished  those  outworks  which  veneration  haid  rais 
for  their  security,  and  exposed  themselves  to  barl 
rians,  by  whom  every  region  of  science  is  equa 
laid  waste. 

Between  men  of  different  studies  and  professioi 
may  be  observed  a  constant  reciprocation  of  : 
proaches.  The  collector  of  shells  and  stones  deric 
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)  folly  of  him  who  pastes  leaTes  and  flawu*  mftm 
per,  pleases  himself  with  colours  that  are  pcicep- 
ly  feding,  and  amasses  with  care  what  cannot  he 
iserved.    The  honter  of  insects  stands  awaxed 
it  any  man  can  waste  his  dioit  time  npon  lilidess 
itter,  while  many  tribes  of  awintoU  yet  want  their 
tory.    Every  one  is  inclined  not  only  to  promote 
1  own  study,  bat  to  exclude  all  others  from  regard, 
i  haying  heated  his  imagination  with  some  finroor- 
pursuit,  wonders  that  the  rest  of  mankind  are  not 
zed  with  the  same  passion, 
rhere  are,  indeed,  many  subjectB  of  stndr  whidi 
on  but  ranotely  allied  to  useful  knowledge,  and 
little  importance  to  happiness  or  Tirtne ;  nor  is  it 
ty  to  f<Nrbear  some  sallies  of  merriment,  or  expre*- 
OS  of  pity,  when  we  see  a  man  wrinkled  with 
ention,  and  emaciated  with  solicitude,  in  the  in- 
(tigation  of  questions,  of  which,  without  visible 
onvenience,  the  world  may  expire  in  ignorance, 
t  it  is  dangerous  to  discourage  well-intended  la- 
irs or  innocent  curiosity;  for  he  who  is  employed 
searches,  which  by  any  deduction  of  consequences 
d  to  the  benefit  of  life,  is  surely  laudable,  in  com- 
rison  of  those  who  spend  their  time  in  counter- 
ing happiness,  and  filling  the  world  with  wrong 
d  danger,  confusion  and  remorse.     No  man  can 
rfonn  so  little  as  not  to  have  reason  to  congratu- 
e  himself  on  his  merits,  when  he  beholds  the 
dtitudes  that  live  in  total  idleness,  and  have  never 
t  endeavoured  to  be  useful. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  limits  of  inquiry, 
to  foresee  what  consequences  a  new  discovery 
ly  produce.     He  who  suffers  not  his  faculties  to 
torpid,  has  a  chance,  whatever  be  his  employ- 
}nt,  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-creatures.    The 
m  that  first  ranged  the  woods  in  search  of  roedi- 
lal  springs,  or  climbed  the  mountains  for  salutary 

od 


csuMiplation,  are  doubtless 

of  respect,  though  in  a  flig 

:«^  99  ridicule  their  treasure,  o 

ui  despise  it.    A  man  who  thi 

.i^ttCttlar  object  before  him,  goei 

loiiiiated  by  having  enjoyed  the 

tbe  tooth  of  a  shark,  or  the  pa 

vec  there  is  nothing  more  worth] 

:o  a  philosophical  eye,  than  the 

^«  by  which  they  are  qualified  to 

elements  or  climates  to  which  the 

.^Mtfjttd ;  and  of  all  natural  bodies  it  mi 

:Jtjp  confessed,  that  they  exhibit  evid< 

wisdom,  bear  their  testimony  to  1 

u  and  excite  in  the  mind  new  rapl 

and  new  incentives  to  piety. 

To  vvllect  the  productions  of  art,  ar 

j«  ^nechanical  science  or  manual  ability/ 

aWttMy  uselul,  even  when  the  things  the 

jii  small  importance,  because  it  is  always 

.>«»  to  know  how  hi  the  human  powei 

ciwtkd,  and  how  much  experience  has 
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^^inciples  and  espeiicnis  luay  Iv  appliotl  to  iiuiir 
^^ihubie  {kuposes,  and  the  movomonts,  whioli  piil 
K^to  actXMi  mariiroes  of  no  uso  but  to  nuao  tho  woii- 
Ar  of  ignorance,  may  be  employed  to  dnun  tViiM,  ni 
^nmifactiire  metals,  to  assist  t)ic  urohitoct,  or  \wv- 
mene  the  sailor. 

For  theatensils,arms,or  dresses  of  forciu^u  iiutioiiii, 
irfiich  make  the  greatest  part  of  muiiy  o.olUu*.tioiiH,  1 
have  litde  regard  when  they  are  valued  only  hc^cuuHo 
they  are  foreign,  and  can  suggest  no  improvfiiiitul 
of  our  own  practice.  Yet  they  are  not  all  ciiuiilly 
useless,  nor  can  it  be  always  safely  di'l4'riniii((l| 
which  should  be  rejected  or  retained :  for  ilu'-y  iniiy 
sometimes  unexpectedly  contribuUt  f  >  ilu'.  illiiMliiitioii 
of  history,  and  to  the  knowiedjfe  of  \lu:  natuml  v.imt 
modities  of  the  country,  or  of  tlui  (^eniiiM  uiid  run 
toms  of  its  inhabitants. 

Rarities  there  are  of  yist  a  low<;r  rnitU,  wUt*  U  om* 
their  worth  merely  to  arxidirfif,  utui  whi'  U  am  « 'm 
vey  no  information,  nor  nnii^fy  utij  litUonui  iUhih' 
Such  are  many  fragm<;rjt«  ^/f  kttiAi^utiy ,  ua  tuhn  unti 
pieces  of  pavement:  and  ibin^^*  Mn  ttt  v*  w  fnit^itt 
only  for  having  been  on/:<j  th<!j/r'/jHr#«Y  '/f  »'/f/w-  *utt 
nent  person,  as  the  armour  *4  Kttr/^  Untty  ,  *tt  i*n 
having  been  used  on  wmn'.  n;ut'4t)iit\A^  vy^«i//f«^  wh 
the  lantern  of  Guy  Faux.    Iliir  Ua^  of  \tnf4*9tt**4*Ht 
of  these  seems  to  be  a  tSi'iiv/^  i^Aifii'uui ^  #«//#  a^u  I 
perceive  why  the  posf^;»sion  ^/f  \\itm  fc^v'dd    ^t* 
coveted.    Yet,  perhaps,  evim  tin*  'ti*»//*i*/  *u  m^ 
planted  by  nature;  and  when  \  find 'I'dlj^ 'ouUt.tn./ 
of  himself,  that  he  could  n^A  f*/r\M'i»*  i«*  AM«m*/  •/« 
visit  the  walks  and  hofiMhn  whicli  thi:  *M  {/l«il>/''/j/}'>  *f 
had  frequented  or  luhMu-A,  hi  A  i  <•-"/)  |i' »  ^U*-  f*  i* 
rence  which  every  Tr4Xion,  civil  hnd  \/s$4ifit.t*^*t,  S,„¥ 
psud  to  the  ground  wlnhrn  tu^-jtl  Uhx  Smmh  buiii^).  f 
am  afraid  to  dedar^;  ^^uU  Um;  j^'iMf^ 
mankind,  and  am  ludiwA  i/j  MU-v^,  fl 
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gard,  which  we  inToluntarfly  pay  to'  the 
relic  of  a  man  great  and  illastrioua,  is  iiitended 
an  incileaient  to  labour,  and  an  encouragement 
expect  the  same  renown,  if  it  be  sought  by  the 
▼iitues. 

The  Tirtuoso  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  wboDy  K 
useless ;  bat  perhaps  he  may  be  sometimes  cnlpm  |3 
lor  confining  himself  to  business  below  his  genn% 
and  losing  in  petty  speculations,  those  boon,  bf 
which^  if  he  had  spent  them  in  nobler  studies,  u 
ni^t  have  given  new  light  to  the  intellectual  wM 
It  is  never  without  grief,  that  I  find  a  man  capable 
of  ratiocination  or  invention  enlisting  himself  in  this 
secondary  class  of  learning ;  for  when  he  has  once 
diKOvered  a  method  of  gratifying  his  desire  of  emi- 
nence by  expense  rather  than  by  labour,  and  known 
the  sweets  of  a  life  blest  at  once  with  the  ease  of 
idleness  and  the  reputation  of  knowledge,  he  will 
not  easily  be  brought  to  undergo  again  the  toil  of 
thinking,  or  leave  his  toys  and  triidcets  for  argu- 
ments and  prindi^es,  arguments  which  require  cir- 
cumspection and  vigilance,  and  principles  which 
cannot  be  obtained  but  by  the  drudgery  of  medita- 
tion. He  will  gladly  shut  himself  up  for  ever  with 
his  shells  and  medals,  like  the  companions  of  Uljs- 
ses«  who  having  tasted  the  fruit  of  Lotos,  would  not 
even  bv  the  hope  of  seeing  their  own  country  be 
tempted  again  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 

Whoso  tastes 

lasatiatv  riots  in  the  sweet  repasts ; 

Nor  other  home  aor  other  care  iatends, 

Bot  traits  hb  house,  hb  countiT,  and  bis  friends.— Fopi* 

Collections  of  this  kind  are  of  use  to  the  leamedt 
as  heaps  of  stone  and  piles  of  timber  are  necessary 
to  the  architect.   But  to  dig  the  quarry  or  to  seaK^ 
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i  field,  reqiures  not  much  of  any  quality,  beyond 
ibbom  perseverance;  and  though  genius  must 
en  lie  unactive  without  this  humble  assistance, 
;  this  can  claim  little  praise,  because  every  man 
1  afford  it. 

To  mean  understandings  it  is  sufficient  honour  to 
numbered  amongst  the  lowest  labourers  of  learn- 
;;  but  different  abilities  must  find  different  tasks, 
hew  stone,  would  have  been  unworthy  of  Falla- 
I :  and  to  have  rambled  in  search  of  shelld  and 
Krers,  had  but  ill  suited  with  the  capacity  of  Newton. 
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Cunarum  faeras  motor,  Charideme,  meanim, 
£t  paeri  custos,  assidausqae  comes. 

Jam  nuhi  nigrescunt  tonsa  sudaria  barb&, 

Sed  tibi  non  crevi :  te  nosier  villicas  horret : 
Te  dispensator,  te  domus  ipsa  pavet.- 


Coiripis,  observas,  quereris,  saspiria  ducis, 

£t  vix  a  feruiis  abstinet  ira  manum. — Mabt. 

Yoa  rock'd  my  cradle,  were  my  gaide 

In  youth,  still  tending  at  my  side: 

But  now,  dear  Sir,  my  beard  is  grown. 

Still  I'm  a  child  to  thee  alone. 

Our  steward,  butler,  cook  and  all 

You  fright,  nay,  e'en  the  very  wall ; 

You  pry,  and  frown,  and  growl,  and  chide. 

And  scarce  will  lay  the  rod  aside. — F.  Lewis. 

^To  THE  Rambler. 
'SIR, 

I'ou  seem  in  all  your  papers  to  be  an  enemy  ^ 

any,  and  to  look  with  impartiality  upon  the^ 

ihall  therefore  lay  my  case  before  you,  and 

your  decision  to  be  set  free  from  unrewMI 
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restraints,  and  enabled  to  justify  myself  against  A 
accusations  which  spite  and  peevishness  produD 
against  me. 

*  At  the  age  of  five  years  I  lost  my  mother,  andm 
father  being  not  qualified  to  superintend  the  educir 
tion  of  a  girl,  committed  me  to  the  care  of  his  sister, 
who  instructed  me  with  the  authority,  and,  not  to 
deny  her  what  she  may  justly  claim,  with  the  afiPec- 
tion  of  a  parent.  She  had  not  very  elevated  senti- 
ments or  extensive  views,  but  her  principles  were 
gfood,  and  her  intentions  pure;  and  though  some 
mav  practise  more  virtues,  scarce  any  commit  fewer 
faults. 

'  Under  this  good  lady  I  learned  all  the  common 
rules  of  decent  behaviour,  and  standing  ma3ums  of 
domestic  prudence;  and  might  have  grown  up  by 
degrees  to  a  country  gentlewoman,  without  any 
thoughts  of  ranging  beyond  the  neighbourhood,  had 
not  Flavia  come  down,  last  summer,  to  visit  her  re- 
lations in  the  next  village.  I  was  taken,  of  course, 
to  compliment  the  stranger,  and  was»  at. the  first 
sight,  surprised  at  the  unconcern  with  whidi  she  saw 
herself  gazed  at  by  company  whom  she  had  never 
known  before ;  at  the  carelessness  with  which  she 
received  compliments,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
she  returned  them.  I  found  she  had  something 
which  I  perceived  myself  to  want,  and  could  not  hot 
wish  to  be  like  her,  at  once  easy  and  officious,  at- 
tentive and  unembarrassed.  I  went  home,  and  for 
four  days  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but  Miss 
Flavia;  though  my  aunt  told  me,  that  she  was  a  for- 
ward flirt,  and  thought  herself  wise  before  her  time. 

*  In  a  little*  times  he  repaid  my  visit,  and  raised  in 
my  heart  a  new  confusion  of  love  and  admiration.  I 
soon  saw  her  again,  and  still  found  new  charms  in  her 
air,  conversation,  and  behaviour.  You  who  have  per- 
haps seen  the  world,  may  have  observed,  that  forma- 
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wKtf  soon  ceases  betveeu  y-:czx]c^  persons.  I  \aarr  ikjt 

^pbir  otheis  ue  aflected  QQ  S3ch  ooiaaiGBSw  bot  I  iGtiad 
Mgfself  inesistibK  alisred  to  niendsliEp  and  intiflucT, 
^V  tiie  familiar  complaisanrc  and  airy  gaiety  of  Fla- 
'^m;  so  that  in  a  lew  vc«ks  I  became  bei  fiTonrice, 
«Bd  all  the  time  was  passed  wiih  me,  that  she  could 
gttn  from  ceionony  and  ^isit. 
-  *  Am  she  came  often  to  me,  she  necessazfly  spent 
lome  hours  with  my  annt.  to  whom  she  paid  great 
lenpect,  br  low  courtesies,  sabmissiTe  compliance,  and 
soft  acquiescence;  but  as  I  became  gradually  more 
•ocuatomed  to  her  manners,  I  discorered  that  her 
cnrility  was  general;  that  there  was  a  certain  degree 
of  dereienoeriiewn  by  her  to  circumstances  and  ap- 
pearances; that  many  went  away  flattered  by  her 
nnmility,  whom  she  despised  in  her  heart;  that  the 
influence  of  hi  the  greatest  part  of  those  with  whom 
she  couYcrsed,  ceased  with  their  presence;  and  that 
sometimes  she  did  not  remember  the  names  of  them, 
whom,  without  any  intentional  insincerity,  or  false 
commendation,  her  habitual  civility  had  sent  away 
with  yery  high  thoughts  of  their  own  importance. 

'  It  was  not  long  before  I  perceived,  that  my  aunt's 
opinion  was  not  of  much  weight  in  Flavia's  delibe- 
rations, and  that  she  was  looked  upon  by  her  as  a 
woman  of  narrow  sentiments,  without  knowledge  of 
books,  or  observations  on  mankind.  I  had  hitherto 
considered  my  aunt,  as  entitled  by  her  wisdom  and 
experience  to  the  highest  reverence,  and  could  not 
forbear  to  wonder  that  any  one  so  much  younger 
should  venture  to  suspect  her  of  error  or  ignorance ; 
but  my  surprise  was  without  uneasiness,  and  being 
now  accustomed  to  think  Flavia  alwaysLin  the  right, 
I  readily  learned  from  her  to  trust  my  own  reason, 
and  to  believe  it  possible,  that  they  who  had  lived 
longer  might  be  mistaken. 

*  Flavia  had  read  much,  and  used  so  often  to  con- 
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verse  on  subjects  of  leaxning,  that  she  put  all 
men  in  the  country  to  flight,  except  the  old 
who  declared  himself  much  delighted  with  her  c( 
pany,  because  she  gave  him  opportunities  to  recoUc 
the  studies  of  his  younger  years,  and  by  some 
tion  of  ancient  story,  had  made  him  to  rub  the  dusll 
off  his  Homer,  which  had  lain  unregarded  in  his  clo- ' 
set.  Whh  Homer,  and  a  thousand  other  names  &• 
miliar  to  Flavia,  I  had  no  acqusdntance,  but  began, 
by  comparing  her  accomplishments  with  my  own,lo 
repine  at  my  education,  and  wish  that  I  had  not  beea 
so  long  coined  to  the  company  of  those  from  whom 
nothing  but  housewifery  was  to  be  learned.  1  then 
set  myself  to  peruse  such  books  as  Flavia  recom- 
mended, and  heard  her  opinion  of  their  beauties  and 
defects.  I  saw  new  worlds  hourly  bursting  upon  my 
mind,  and  was  enraptured  at  the  prospect  of  diver- 
sifying life  with  endless  entertainment. 

'  The  old  lady  finding  that  a  large  screen,  which  1 
had  undertaken  to  adorn  with  turkey-work  against 
winter,  made  very  slow  advances,  and  that  I  had 
added  in  two  months  but  three  leaves  to  a  flowered 
apron  then  in  the  frame,  took  the  alarm,  and  with  all 
the  zeal  of  honest  folly  exclaimed  against  my  new  ac- 
quaintance, who  had  filled  me  with  idle  notions,  and 
turned  my  head  with  books.  But  she  had  now  lost 
her  authority,  for  I  began  to  find  innumerable  mis- 
takes in  her  opinions,  and  improprieties  in  her  lan- 
guage; and  therefore  thought  myself  no  longer 
bound  to  pay  much  regard  to  one  who  knew  little 
beyond  her'needle  and  her  dairy,  and  who  professed 
to  think  that  nothing  more  is  required  of  woman  than 
to  see  that  the  house  is  clean,  and  that  the  maids  go 
to  bed  and  rise  at  a  certain  hour. 

*  She  seemed  however  to  look  upon  Flavia  as  se- 
ducing me,  and  to  imagine  that  when  her  influence 
was  withdrawn,  I  should  return  to  my  allegiance;  she 


iierefore  contented  herself  —."^  rt=iic-r  i-zs^   i:iii 
gentle  admonitions,  intermix i-d  ^^".1  >irt  l.;K:.or2  j: 
tie  miscarriage  of  wit  and  d. s-if  7«:_i.izi»ii-"-i  :c  zriLt. 
But  since  she  has  fouL^d.  ir-i:  ijlmz:!  FjiTit  ^   ir:^ 
■parted,  I  still  persist  in  my  nt^  =■:  if-zir.  •.lii  jLtii  l~ 
length  lost  her  patience,  s-e  :z^-z':.'t^  zlj  '-.r*jt.  vs. 
%xS  my  hand,  tears  my  pip-rr  if  sl-r  dz.  d-  nir  -v^iiiLi. 
Irams  Flavians  letters  bef:rf  zit  fs,::^  vir:-  *  jt  l-l^ 
seize  them,  and  threatens ::  ii'ik  zL-e  j;-  "f-"'T  -:  ::-:ii- 
plain  to  my  father  of  my  rtrrrrir^'ra  =-     1:  ▼  .zi^zz. 
she  says,  would  but  knew  ic-r  d::ij  Liii  dd-Lr  -:i- 
terest,  they  would  be  careful  'j>  =>-rr --:>_-  -  dirr.ci.-scf'' ri 
with  familv-afiairs,  and  os-inT  a. -i^r^T  mrii  :►=  i t '  i: : 
for  while  the  mistress  ot  ::ie  i:c*^  _t  >:-£:•:  .-i-i  x-i.-: 
reading,  servants  are  junkeiirg.  iz,i  _i,ij.  .i  vitjr^i 
out.  She  then  takes  me  ri-id  iii  r:«:ci*.  •r::^^  i  z*t 
the  worked  hangings,  ^Jid  cdiir;  :^'  u^'-s'-r-:'..  i:::: 
asks  whether  all  this  was  d::i^  -s-.di  i  ^ti:.  jjj:  i  :•.♦,■*_ 

*  I  cannot  denvtbat  I  s-one'ri-ifcs  l=.::-i.  t-i^i  :•','::  -- 
times  am  sullen;  but  she  Lm  r.:-.  f*dTi.:7  ^Ci>.ir-  ■-. 
be  much  moved  either  wi:?,  :lt  zdr±  :;  iij  ^.j. •:»:!. 
if  she  did  DOt  think  the  iL:creit  ::  -jl^  ->-' '  ^  -^-i.i  :- 
gered  by  this  change  of  my  zill-t::.  ^i*i  lo.:  ':: 
some  years  marked  out  yo-Li*  31.-.  S  .zjr.  ti.  :.-. .:  :i 
the  neighbourhood,  remarkiile  ::::  i^i  .-.-^  :r  tiT-r- 
ing-cocks,  as  an  advantage:.^  r-t.^:d.  izxz  vci  -.:- 
tremely  pleased  with  the  ciniLza  xd..-^  i.^ 
pay  me,  till  under  Flat^ia's  tziurjz.  I  jrnszirr'  - ;  .^.j. 
subjects  which  he  could  not  oad^jKtjf.  Tin  '.»-. 
says,  is  the  consequence  of  f^mak  K::itT,  ^r.t  2r'.'» 
too  "wise  to  be  advised,  and  t«>  s'Sl^ct.'*:.  v'  v*  {vii-. 
manded;  but  she  is  resolved  totrr-^ir,  Ka«.  2"-*^*^ 
and  will  thwart  my  humour  till  hUz ' 

*  These  menaces,  Mr.  Rambkr, 
me  quite  angiy ;  for  I  have  b^^t  kiasjM. 
weeks,  and  think  myself  ex.'^mstmc  fruK 
nion  of  a  goveraes3,'who  hi?  l<*  :^    "" 

XX.  5. 
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sense  or  knowledge  than  myself.  I  am  resolved, 
since  I  am  as  tall  and  as  wise  as  other  women,  to  be 
no  longer  treated  like  a  girl.  Miss  Flavia  has  often 
told  me,  that  ladies  of  my  age  go  to  assemblies  and 
routs,  without  their  mothers  and  their  aunts;  I  shall 
therefore,  from  this  time,  leave  asking  advice,  and 
refuse  to  give  accounts.  I  wish  you  would  state  the 
time  at  which  young  ladies  may  judge  for  themselves, 
which  I  am  sure  you  cannot  but  think  ought  to  begin 
before  sixteen;  if  you  are  inclined  to  delay  it  longer, 
I  shall  have  very  little  reg^d  to  your  opinion. 

^  My  aunt  often  tells  me  of  the  advantages  of  ex- 
perience, and  of  the  deference  due  to  seniority;  and 
both  she,  and  all  the  antiquated  part  of  the  world, 
talk  of  the  unreserved  obedience  which  they  paid  to 
the  commands  of  their  parents,  and  the  undoubting 
confidence  with  which  they  listened  to  their  pre- 
cepts ;  of  the  terrors  which  they  felt  at  a  frown,  and 
the  humility  with  which  they  supplicated  forgiveness 
whenever  they  had  offended.  I  cannot  but  fancy 
that  this  boast  is  too  general  to  be  true,  and  that  the 
young  and  the  old  were  always  at  variance.  I  have, 
however,  told  my  aunt,  that  I  will  mend  whatever 
she  will  prove  to  be  wrong;  but  she  replies  that  she 
has  reasons  of  her  ovm,  and  that  she  is  sorry  to  live 
in  an  age  when  girls  have  the  impudence  to  ask  for 
proofs. 

*  I  beg  once  again,  Mr.  Rambler,  to  know  whe- 
ther I  am  not  as  wise  as  my  aunt,  and  whether,  when 
she  presumes  to  check  me  as  a  baby,  I  may  not  pluck 
up  a  spirit  and  return  her  insolence.  I  shall  not  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  without  your  advice,  which  is 
therefore  impatiently  expected  by 

Myrtylla. 

•  P.  S.  Remember  I  am  past  sixteen.' 
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Otiii  ri  tollas,  peiiere  Capidinis  areas: 

Cofitemptsqae  jacent,  et  sine  luoe,  fiioes. — Ovid. 

At  ba^  hearts  in  vun  love's  airows  fly; 
Dim,  soora'd,  and  impotent,  his  twches  fie. 

Many  writers  of  eminence  in  physic  have  laid  out 
their  diligence  upon  the  consideration  of  those  dis- 
tempers to  which  men  are  exposed  by  particular 
states  of  life,  and  very  learned  treatises  have  been 
produced  upon  the  msdadies  of  the  camp,  the  sea, 
and  the  mines.  There  are,  indeed,  few  employments 
which  a  roan  accustomed  to  anatomical  inquines  and 
medical  refinements  would  not  find  reason  for  de- 
clining as  dangerous  to  health,  did  not  his  learning 
or  experience  inform  him,  that  almost  every  occu- 
pation, however  inconvenient  or  formidable,  is  hap- 
pier and  safer  than  a  life  of  sloth. 

The  necessity  of  action  is  not  only  demonstrable 
from  the  fabric  of  the  body,  but  evident  from  ob- 
servation of  the  universal  practice  of  mankind,  who 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  in  those  whose  rank  or 
wealth  exempts  them  from  the  necessity  of  lucrative 
labour,  have  invented  sports  and  diversions,  though 
not  of  equal  use  to  the  world  with  manual  trades,  yet 
of  equal  fatigue  to  those  who  practise  them,  and  dif- 
fering only  from  the  drudgery  of  the  husbandman  or 
manufacturer,  as  they  are  acts  of  choice,  and  there- 
fore performed  without  the  painful  sense  of  compul- 
sion. The  huntsman  rises  early,  pursues  his  game 
through  all  the  dangers  and  obstructions  of  the  chase, 
swims  rivers,  and  scales  precipices,  till  he  re^ 
home  no  less  harassed  than  the  soldier,  and  hai 

p2 
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laps  sometiiiies  incurred  as  great  hazard  of 
or  death :  yet  he  has  no  motive  to  incite  his 
he  is  neither  subject  to  the  commands  of  a  g 
nor  dreads  any  penalties  for  neglect  and  disci 
enee;  he  has  neither  profit  nor  honour  to  ei 
firam  hb  peiib  and  his  conquests,  but  toils  wit 
the  hope  of  mural  or  civic  garlands,  and  must 
teal  himself  with  the  praise  of  his  tenants  and  carl 
panioiis. 

But  sudi  is  the  constitution  of  man,  that  labour 
nay  be  styled  its  own  reward ;  nor  will  any  externd 
incttement  be  requisite,  ifit  be  considered  how  mudi 
happiness  is  gained,  and  how  much  misery  escaped, 
by  frequent  and  yiolent  agitation  of  the  body. 

Ease  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  from  a  se- 
dentary and  unactive  habit;  ease,  a  neutral  state 
between  pain  and  pleasure.  The  dance  of  spirits, 
^  bouna  of  vigour,  readiness  of  enterprise,  and  de- 
fiance of  fati^e,  are  reserved  for  him  that  braces 
hb  nerves  and  hsurdens  his  fibres,  that  keeps  his  limbs 
pliant  with  motion,  and  by  frequent  exposure  forti- 
nes  his  frame  against  the  common  accidents  of  cold 
and  heat 

With  ease,  however,  if  it  could  be  secured,  manj 
would  be  content ;  but  notiiing  terrestrial  can  be  kiept 
at  a  stand.  Ease,  if  it  is  not  rising  into  pleasure, 
win  be  falling  towards  pain ;  and  whatever  hope  tbe 
dreams  of  speculation  may  suggest  of  observing  the 
proportion  between  nutriment  and  labour,  and  keep- 
ing the  body  in  a  healthy  state  by  supplies  exactly 
equal  to  its  waste,  we  know  Uiat,  in  effect,  the  vital 
powers  unexcited  by  motion,  grow  gradually  lan- 
guid :  that  as  their  vigour  fails,  obstructions  are  ge- 
nerated ;  and  that  from  obstructions  proceed  most 
of  those  pains  which  wear  us  away  slowly  with  pe- 
riodical tortures,  and  which,  though  they  sometimes 
suf^r  life  to  be  long,  condenm  it  to  be  useless,  chain 
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»  down  to  the  couch  of  misery,  and  mock  us  with   I 
fee  hopes  of  death.  I 

Exercise  cannot  secure  ua  from  that  dissolution  j 
i»  which  we  are  decreed  ;  but  while  tlie  soul  and 
t>ody  continue  united,  it  can  make  the  aBSociation  | 
]C^easing,  and  give  probable  hopes  that  they  shall  be 
^lisjoincd  by  an  easy  separation.  It  was  a  principle 
«niong  the  ancients,  that  acute  diseases  are  from 
heaven,  and  chronical  from  ourselves;  the  dart  of 
<iealh  indeed  falls  from  heaven,  but  we  poison  it  by 
our  own  misconduct ;  to  die  is  the  fate  of  man,  but 
to  die  with  lingering  anguish  is  generally  his  folly. 

It  is  necessary  to  that  perfection  of  which  our  pre- 
sent state  is  capable,  that  the  mind  and  body  should 
both  be  kept  in  action ;  that  neither  the  faculties  of 
the  one  nor  of  the  other  be  suffered  to  grow  lax  or 
torpid  for  want  of  use  ;  that  neither  health  be  pur- 
chased by  voluntary  submission  to  ignorance,  nor 
knowledge  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  that  health, 
which  must  enable  it  either  to  give  pleasure  to  its 

ftOBSessor,  or  assistance  to  others.    It  is  too  freqnent- 
y  the  pride  of  students  to  despise  those  amusements 
and  recreations,  which  give  to  the  rest  of  mankind 
strength  of  limbs  and  cheerfulness  of  heart.     Soli- 
tude and  contemplation  are  indeed  seldom  consist- 
ent with  such  skill  in  common  exercises  or  sports  as    , 
is  necessary  to  make  them  practised  with  deligh^    l 
and  no  man  is  willing  to  do  that  of  which  the  neces- 
sity is  not  pressing  and  immediate,  when  he  knows   ' 
that  his  awkwardness  must  make  him  ridiculous. 

Luderp  qui  n?9cU,  cam[JCslribas  BbsLJnet  nnnis. 


Nor  run,  nor  vieslie,  fur  be  texra  the  (a\l; 
He  jiHLly  f«rs  In  meet  dwrv'd  dligrnce, 
And  Itiut  Ihu  ring  will  lilsi  die  bidHed  ass— Ciiei 
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Thu8  the  man  of  learning  ia  often  resigned,  almost 
by  bis  own  consent,  to  languor  and  pain ;  and  while 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  be  sufPers  the  wea- 
riness of  labour,  is  subject  by  his  course  of  life  to  Ik 
maladies  of  idleness. 

It  was,  perhaps,  from  the  observation  of  this  mis- 
chievous omission  in  those  who  are  employed  about 
intellectual  objects,  that  Locke  has,  in  his  System  of 
Education,  urged  Uie  necessity  of  a  trade  to  men  of 
all  ranks  and  professions,  that  when  the  mind  is 
weary  with  its  proper  task,  it  may  be  relaxed  by  a 
slighter  attention  to  some  mechanical  operation ;  and 
that  while  the  vital  functions  are  resuscitated  and 
awakened  by  vigorous  motion,  the  understanding 
may  be  restrained  from  that  vagrance  and  dissipa* 
tion  by  which  it  relieves  itself  after  a  long  intense- 
ness  of  thought,  unless  some  allurement  be  present- 
ed that  may  engage  application  without  anxiety. 

There  is  so  litde  reason  for  expecting  frequent 
conformity  to  Locke's  precept,  that  it  is  nof  neces- 
sary to  inquire  whether  the  practice  of  mechanical 
arts  might  not  give  occasion  to  petty  emulation,  and 
degenerate  ambition ;  and  whether,  if  our  divines 
and  physicians  were  taught  the  lathe  and  the  chisel, 
they  would  not  think  more  of  their  tools  than  their 
books;  as  Nero  neglected  the  care  of  his  .empire  for 
his  chariot  and  his  fiddle.  It  is  certainly  dangerous 
to  be  too  much  pleased  with  little  things ;  but  what 
is  there  which  may  not  be  perverted  ?  Let  us  re- 
member how  much  worse  employment  might  haye 
been  found  for  those  hours,  which  a  manual  occupa- 
tion appears  to  engross ;  let  us  compute  the  profit 
with  the  loss,  and  when  we  reflect  how  often  a  genius 
is  allured  from  his  studies,  consider  likewise  that, 
perhaps,  by  the  same  attractions,  he}  is  sometimes 
withheld  from  debauchery,  or  recalled  from  malice, 
from  ambition,  from  envy,  and  from  lust. 
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I  have  always  admired  the  wisdom  of  those  by 
whom  our  female  education  was  instituted,  for  having 
contrived  that  every  woman,  of  whatever  condition,, 
should  be  taught  some  arts  of  manufacture,  by  which 
the  vacuities  of  recluse  and  domestic  leisure  may  be 
filled  up.  These  arts  are  more  necessary,  as  the 
weakness  of  their  sex  and  the  general  system  of  life 
debar  ladies  from  many  employments  vrhicb,  by 
diversifying  the  circumstances  of  men,  preserve 
them  from  being  cankered  by  the  rust  of  their  owa 
thoughts.  I  know  not  how  much  of  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  the  world  may  be  the  consequence  of 
this  judicious  regulation.  Perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful fancy  might  be  unable  to  figure  the  confusion 
and  slaughter  that  would  be  produced  by  so  many 
piercing  eyes  and  vivid  understandings,  turned  loose 
at  once  upon  mankind,  with  no  other  business  than 
to  sparkle  and  intrigue,  to  perplex  and  to  destroy. 

For  my  part,  whenever  chance  brings  within  my 
obsermtion  a  knot  of  misess  busy  at  their  needles, 
I  consider  myself  as  in  the  school  of  virtue;  and 
though  I  have  no  extraordinary  skill  in  plain-work 
or  embroidery,  look  upon  their  operations  with  as 
much  satisfaction  as  their  governess,  because  I  re- 
gard them  as  providing  a  security  against  the  most 
dangerous  ensnarers  of  the  soul,  by  enabling  them- 
selves to  exclude  idleness  from  their  solitary  mo- 
ments, and  with  idleness  her  attendant  train  of  pas- 
sions, fancies,  and  chimeras,  fears,  sorrows,  and 
desires.  Ovid  and  Cervantes  will  inform  them  that 
love  has  no  power  but  over  those  whom  he  catches 
unemployed ;  and  Hector,  in  the  Iliad,  when  he  sees 
Andromache  overwhelmed  with  terrors,  sends  her 
for  consolation  to  the  loom  and  the  distaff. 

It  is  certain  that  any  wild  wish  or  vain  imagina- 
tion never  takes  such  firm  possession  of  the  mind, 
as  when  it  is  found  empty  and  unoccupied.  The  old 
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peripatetic  principle,  that  'Nature  abbors  a  Vacaim,' 
may  be  properly  applied  to  the  intellect,  \vhich  ^ 
embrace  any  thing,  however  absurd  or  criminal,  la- 
ther  thaiv  be  wholly  without  an  object.    Perhaps 
every  man  may  date  the  predominance  of  those  de^ 
sires  that  disturb  his  life  and  contaminate  his  cob^ 
science  from  some  unhappy  hour  when  too  n^uch 
leisure  exposed  him  to  their  incursions ;  for  he  has 
lived  with  little  observation   either  on  himself  or 
others,  who  does  not  know  that  to  be  idle  is  to  be 
vicious. 


N«86.    SATURDAY,  JANUARY  12,  1751. 


Legitimumque  sonum  di^tis  calleraus,  et  aure. — Hor. 
"By  6ngers,  or  by  ears,  we  numbers  scan. — Elphinston. 

One  of  the  ancients  has  observed,  that  the  burden 
of  government  is  increased  upon  princes  by  the  vir- 
tues of  their  immediate  predecessors.  It  is,  indeed, 
always  dangerous  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  unavoid- 
able comparison  with  excellence,  and  the  danger  is 
still  greater  when  that  excellence  is  consecrated  by 
death ;  when  envy  and  interest  cease  to  act  against 
it,  and  those  passions,  by  which  it  was  at  first  vilified 
and  opposed,  now  stand  in  its  defence,  and  turn 
their  vehemence  against  honest  emulation. 

He  that  succeeds  a  celebrated  writer,  has  the  saipe 
difficulties  to  encounter ;  he  stands  under  the  shade 
of  exalted  merit,  and  is  hindered  from  rising  to  bis 
natural  height,  by  the  interception  of  those  beams 
which  should  invigorate  and  quicken  him.  He  ap- 
plies to  that  attention  which  is  already  engaged,  and 
unwilling  to  be  drawn  off  from  certain  satisfaction ; 
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«*T,  perhaps,  to  an  attention  already  wearied,  and  not 
*^  be  recalled  to  the  same  object. 

One  of  the  old  poets  conH^ratulates  himself  that  he 
^aa  the  untrodden  regions  ol'  ParnaasuB  before  liim, 
^and  that  his  garland  will  be  gathered  from  nlanta- 
*3ons  which  no  writer  had  yet  culled.  But  the  imi- 
tator treads  a  beaten  walk,  and  with  all  hia  diligence 
«an  only  hope  to  find  a  few  flowera  or  branches  un- 
touched by  his  predecessor,  the  refuse  of  contempt, 
vt  the  omissions  of  negligence.  The  Macedonian 
conqueror,  when  he  was  once  invited  to  hear  a  man 
that  sung  like  a  nightingale,  rephed  with  contempt, 
'that  he  had  heard  the  nightingale  herself ;'  and  the 
same  treatment  must  every  man  expect,  whose  praise 
is  that  he  imitates  another. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  discouraging  reflections, 
1  am  about  to  offer  to  my  reader  some  observations 
upon  Paradise  Lost,  and  hope,  tliat,  however  1  may 
fall  below  the  illustrious  writer  who  has  so  long  dic- 
tated to  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  my  attempt 
may  not  be  wholly  useless^  There  are,  in  every  age, 
new  errors  to  be  rectified,  and  new  prejudices  to  be 
opposed.  False  taste  is  always  busy  to  mislead  those 
that  are  entering  upon  the  regions  of  learning ;  and 
the  traveller,  uncertain  of  his  way,  and  forsaken  by 
the  sun,  will  be  pleastid  to  see  a  fainter  orb  arise  on 
the  horizon,  that  may  rescue  him  from  total  dark- 
ness, though  with  weak  and  borrowed  lustre. 

Addison,  though  he  has  considered  this  poem 
under  most  of  the  general  topics  of  criticism,  has 
barely  touched  upon  the  versification  ;  not  probably 
because  ho  thought  the  art  of  numbers  unworthy  of 
his  notice,  for  he  knew  with  how  minute  attention 
the  ancient  critics  considered  the  disposition  of  syl- 
lables, and  had  himself  given  hopes  of  some  metri- 
cal observations  npon  the  great  Roman  poet ;  but 
being  the  first  who  undertook  to  display  the  beau- 
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ties»  and  point  out  the  defects,  of  Milton,  he 
many  objects  at  once  before  him,  and  passed 
linely  over  those  which  were  most  barren  of  ideas, 
and  required  labour  rather  than  genius. 

Yet  versification,  or  the  art  of  modulating  his  nuin- 
bers,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  a  poet.  Every 
other  power  by  which  the  understanding  is  enlight- 
ened, or  the  imagination  enchanted,  may  be  exer- 
cised in  prose.  But  the  poet  has  this  peculiar  snpe- 
riority,  that  to  all  the  powers  which  the  perfection  of 
every  other  composition  can  require,  he  adds  the  fa- 
culty of  joining  music  with  reason,  and  of  acting  at 
once  upon  the  senses  and  the  passions.  I  suppose 
'there  are  few  who  do  not  feel  themselves  touched 
by  poetical  melody,  and  who  will  not  confess  that 
they  are  more  or  less  moved  by  the  same  thoughts, 
as  they  are  conveyed  by  different  sounds,  and  more 
alfected  by  the  same  words  in  one  order  than  an- 
other. The  perception  of  harmony  is  indeed  con- 
ferred upon  men  in  degrees  very  unequal,  but  there 
are  none  who  do  not  perceive  it,  or  to  whom  a  regu< 
lar  series  of  proportionate  sounds  cannot  give  de- 
light- 

In  treating  on  the  versification  of  Milton,  I  am 
desirous  to  be  generally  understood,  and  shall,  there- 
fore, studiously  decline  the  dialect  of  grammarians; 
though,  indeed,  it  is  always  difficult,  and  sometimes 
scarcely  possible,  to  deliver  the  precepts  of  an  art, 
without  the  terms  by  which  the  peculiar  ideas  of  that 
art  are  expressed,  and  which  had  not  been  invented, 
but  because  the  language  already  in  use  was  insuf- 
ficient. If,  therefore,  I  shall  sometimes  seem  ob- 
scure, it  may  be  imputed  to  this  voluntary  interdic- 
tion, and  to  a  desire  of  avoidinor  that  offence  which  is 
always  civen  bv  unusual  words. 

The  heroic  measure  of  the  EngUsh  language  may 
be  properly  considered  as  pure  or  mixed.    It  is  pure 
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^when  the  accent  rests  upon  every  Becond  syllable 
tlirough  the  whole  line. 


Here  loie  h»  golden  >tiBfl!i  cm|ilDV>,  here  lights 
Hin  cdnslaiiC  l&mp^  and  w&vpi  hU  purple  wluga. 


Ofbirlot),  16velc»,  j6yless,  Ibend^ar'd.— 

The  accent  may  be  observed  in  the  second  line  of 
Dryden,  and  the  second  and  fourth  of  Milton,  to  re- 
pose upon  every  second  syllable. 

The  repetition  of  this  sound  or  percussion  at  equal 
times,  is  the  most  complete  harmony  of  which  a  single  ■ 
verse  is  capable,  and  should  therefore  be  exactly 
kept  in  distichs,  and  generally  in  thelastlineof  apa-  , 
ragraph,  that  the  ear  may  rest  without  any  sense  of 
imperfection. 

But  to  preserve  the  series  of  sounds  nntranaposed 
in  a  long  composition,  is  not  only  very  difficult,  but 
tiresome  and  disgusting;  for  we  are  soon  wearied 
with  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  cadence. 
Necessity  has  therefore  enforced  the  mixed  measure 
in  wbich  some  variation  of  the  accents  is  allowed  ; 
this,  though  it  always  injures  the  harmony  of  the  line 
considered  by  itself,  yet  compensates  the  loss  by  re- 
lieving us  from  the  continual  tyranny  of  the  same 
sound,  and  makes  us  more  sensible  of  the  harmony 
of  the  pure  measure. 

Of  these  mixed  numbers  every  poet  affords  ua  in- 
numerable instances,  and  Milton  seldom  has  two 
pure  lines  together,  as  will  appear  if  any  of  his 
paragraphs  be  read  with  attention  merely  to  the 

Thu^i  nt  Ihcir  aliadj  lodge  arri/d,  bolli  ilDcd, 
-       TliG  God  tliat  maile  Ijuth  aky,  air,  earlli,  and  lirav'n, 
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J  it«rrv #w^'  <**"  •'*  modest  the  night, 
i'i^^iidp^^'  wd  tho«  ^e  day. 
itfck*  •'««**«*"*****  ''^"^  employ'd 
u,^  riiJ»*^'  ^PPy  ***  °"'  mutual  help, 
y     '  .g^  ;,ir.  rAf  crown  of  all  our  blixs, 
•1  t*  e;  and  this  delicious  i^l.trr, 
•rr?:  wbi'/e  th^  abundance  wants 
.  j.-.j  uncrupp'd  falls  to  the  ground; 
.  ■x^t  promis'd  from  us  two  a  race 
•    .     X'  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
-.  ^-  wMji**  infinite,  both  when  we  wake, 
^M.  •  w-  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

^  -■>  rissOiTi*  it  will  be  at  first  observed,  that  all 
.ps^  ^i  not  equally  harmonious,  and  upon  a 
^^  .  \  ir.iiation  it  will  be  found  that  only  the 
^  ^  ..  ".-.aih  lines  are  regular,  and  the  rest  are 
^;  ..-  .^3s  licentious  with  respect  to  the  accent 
-  ^:-»:  :hi  accent  is  equally  upon  two  syllables  to- 
^  -^  .  ■sr.d  in  both  strong.     As 

Tr.c*  at  U'.eir  shady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  ttood, 

KnIi  fNrit'u',  and  under  open  skj  ador'd 

rhe  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heav'n. 

t    ihci^  the  accent  is  equally  upon  two  syllables, 
*%.  l^vn  both  weak: 

a  race 

r,-  r.i;  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol, 

*  '\  ^<sir.c$^  indnite,  both  when  we  wake, 

•  . .;  v'tfi  wo  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

:i  .ic  nr<:  p.\T  ol"  syllables  the  accent  may  deviate 
• -ui  th"  rijT^^ur  of  exactness,  without  any  unpleasing 
..ai:-**.::.o:'.\^f  lurmonv,  as  may  be  observed  in  the 
u»vs  H.r.av-y  oiiCvl.  and  more  remarkably  in  this, 

>  — Vl-^ou  alao  mad*$t  the  night, 
i-i"^  ^—-.I'.'oicnt !  and  thou  the  day. 

^::.  >\.\y:  •'.-  in  the  first  pair  of  syllables,  which 
■M>  ><*  c,'..>/.ir<d  as  arbitrary,  a  poet  who,  not 
;a%i'i  :".'  /.^^--/.-.i.-T.  or  knowledge  of  Milton,  has 
oci^'  uc\v.   ;.^  Allur::  his  audience  bv  musical  ca- 
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ices,  should  seldom  suffer  more  than  one  aberra- 
I  from  the  rule  in  any  single  verse. 
There  are  two  lines  in  this  passage  more  ce- 
rkably  unharmonious : 

This  delicious  place. 

For  us  too  large ;  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropp*d/a//j  to  the  ground. 

re  the  third  pair  of  syllables  in  the  first  and  fourth 
r  in  the  second  verse,  have  their  accents  retro- 
de  or  inverted ;  the  first  syllable  being  strong  or 
ite,  and  the  second  weak.  The  detriment  which 
measure  suffers  by  this  inversion  of  the  accents  is 
letimes  less  perceptible,  when  the  verses  are  car- 
l  one  into  another,  but  is  remarkably  striking  in 
\  place,  where  the  vicious  verse  concludes  a  pe- 
i  ;  and  is  yet  more  offensive  in  rhyme,  when  we 
ularly  attend  to  the  flow  of  every  single  line.  This 
I  appear  by  reading  a  couplet  in  which  Cowley, 
author  not  sufficiently  studious  of  harmony,  has 
emitted  the  same  fault : 


-his  harmless  life 


Does  with  substantial  blessedness  abound. 
And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  cover  him  round. 

:hese  the  law  of  metre  is  very  grossly  violated  by 
igling  combinations  of  sound  directly  opposite  to 
h  other,  as  Milton  expresses  in  his  sonnet,  by 
\fnitting  short  and  iong,  and  setting  one  part  of 

measure  at  variance  with  the  rest.  The  ancients, 
y  had  a  language  more  capable  of  variety  than 
's,  had  two  kinds  of  verse,  the  Iambic,  consisting 
short  and  long  syllables  alternately,  from  which 
'  heroic  measure  is  derived,  and  the  Trochaic, 
Lsisting  in  a  like  alternation  of  long  and  short* 
ese  were  considered  as  opposites,  andconTt 

contrary  images  of  ^peed  and  slownesi;  to 
nd  them,  tlierefore,  as  in  these  lineSyii  todfli 
m  the  established  practice.  But  whm  thAJii 
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are  to  judge,  authority  is  not  necessary,  the  ear k 
sufficient  to  detect  dissonance,  nor  should  I  tint 
sought  auxitiaries  on  such  an  occasion  against  nf 
name  but  that  of  Milton. 
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InridnSf  iracanduB,  'men,  tuiosiUi  amator. 

Nemo  aded  feras  est,  at  non  mitescere  possit, 

Si  inod6  enltors  patientem  commodet  aarem. — ^Hoi* 

The  slare  to  envy»  anger,  wine,  or  love. 

The  wretch  of  sloth,  its  excellence  shall  prove; 

Fierceness  itself  shall  hear  its  rage  away. 

When  listening  calmly  to  th*  instroctive  lay. — Fmscis. 

That  few  things  are  so  liberally  bestowed,  or  squan- 
dered with  so  little  effect,  as  good  advice,  has  beea 
generally  observed ;  and  many  sage  positions  haye 
been  advanced  concerning  the  reasons  of  this  com- 
plaint, and  the  means  of  removing  it.  It  is  indeed 
an  important  and  noble  inquiry,  for  little  would  be 
wanting  to  the  happiness  of  Ine,  if  every  man  could 
conform  to  the  right  as  soon  as  he  was  shewn  it. 

This  perverse  neglect  of  the  most  saltitaiy  pre- 
cepts, and  stubborn  resistance  of  llie  most  pathede 
persuasion,  is  usually  imputed  to  him  by  whom  fitb 
counsel  is  received,  and  we  often  hear  it  mentioned 
as  a  sign  of  hopeless  depravity,  that  thougb  good  ad- 
vice was  given,  it  has  wrought  no  reformation. 

Others,  who  imagine  themselves  to  have  quicker 
saga,city  and  deeper  penetration,  have  found  ouft,  that 
the  inefficacy  of  advice  is  usually  the  feiilt  of  the 
counsellor,  and  rules  have  been  laid  down,  by  which 
this  iftiportant  duty  may  be  successfully  performed: 
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nity  and  importance  at  a  high  price ;  but  when  no- 
thing is  necessary  to  elevation  but  detection  of  Ae 
follies  or  the  faults  of  others,  no  man  is  so  insensible 
to  the  voice  of  fame  as  to  linger  on  the  ground. 


-Tentanda  via  est,  quk  me  qnoque  possim 


Tollere  humo,  victorque  viriiin  volitare  per  ore. — ^Viro. 

New  ways  I  mast  attempt,  my  grovelling  name 

To  raise  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  fame. — Drtden. 

Vanity  is  so  frequently  the  apparent  motive  of  ad- 
vice, that  we,  for  the  most  part,  summon  our  powers 
to  oppose  it  without  any  very  accurate  inquiry  whe- 
ther it  is  right.  It  is  sufficient  that  another  is  grow- 
ing great  in  his  own  eyes  at  our  expense,  and  as- 
sumes authority  over  us  ^thout  our  permission ;  for 
many  would  contentedly  suffer  the  consequences  of 
their  own  mistakes,  rather  than  the  insolence  of  him 
who  triumphs  as  their  deliverer. 

It  is,  indeed,  seldom  found  that  any  advantages 
are  enjoyed  with  that  moderation  which  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  human  good  so  powerfully  enforces;  and 
therefore  the  adviser  may  justly  suspect,  that  he  has 
inflamed  the  opposition  which  he  laments  by  arro- 
gance and  superciliousness.  He  may  suspect,  but 
needs  not  hastily  to  condemn  himself,  for  he  can 
rarely  be  certain  that  the  softest  language  or  most 
humble  diffidence  would  have  escaped  resentment; 
since  scarcely  any  de^ee  of  circumspection  can  pre- 
vent or  obviate  the  rage  with  which  the  slothful,  the 
impotent,  and  the  unsuccessful,  vent  their  discon- 
tent upon  those  that  excel  them.  Modesty  itself,  if 
it  is  praised,  will  be  envied  ;  and  there  are  minds  so 
impatient  of  inferiority,  that  their  gratitude  is  a  spe- 
cies of  revenge,  and  they  return  benefits,  not  because 
recompense  is  a  pleasure,  but  because  obligation  is 
pain. 

The  number  of  those  whom  the  love  of  themselves 
has  thus  far  corrupted,  is  perhaps  not  grei^ ;  but 
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there  are  few  so  free  from  vanity,  as  not  to  dictate  to 
those  who  will  hear  their  instructions  with  a  visible 
Vense  of  their  own  beneficence ;  and  few  to  whom  it 
is  not  unpleasing  to  'receive  documents,  however 
tenderly  and  cautiously  delivered,  or  who  are  not 
willing  to  raise  themselves  from  pupillage,  by  disput- 
ing the  propositions  of  their  teacher. 

It  was  the  maxim,  I  think,  of  Alphonsus  of  Arra- 
gon,  that  'dead  counsellors  are  safest.'  The  grave 
puts  an  end  to  flattery  and  artifice,  and  the  informa- 
tion that  we  receive  from  books  is  pure  from  interest, 
fear,  or  ambition.  Dead  counsellors  are  likewise 
most  instructive ;  because  they  are  heard  with  pa- 
tience and  with  reverence.  We  are  not  unwilling  to 
believe  that  man  wiser  than  ourselves,  from  whose 
abilities  we  may  receive  advantage,  without  any 
danger  of  rivalry  or  opposition,  and  who  affords  us 
the  light  of  his  experience,  without  hurting  our  eyes 
by  flashes  of  insolence. 

By  the  consultation  of  books,  whether  of  dead  or 
living  authors,  many  temptations  to  petulance  and 
opposition,  which  occur  in  oral  conferences,  are 
avoided.  An  author  cannot  obtrude  his  advice  un- 
asked, nor  can  be  often  suspected  of  any  malignant 
intention  to  insult  his  readers  with  his  knowledge  or 
his  wit.  Yet  so  prevalent  is  the  habit  of  comparing 
(mrselves  with  others,  while  they  remain  withm  the 
reach  of  our  passions,  that  books  are  seldom  read 
with  complete  impartiality,  but  by  those  from  whom 
the  writer  is  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  his  life 
or  death  is  indifierent. 

We  see  that  volumes  mav  be  perused,  and  perused 
with  attention,  to  little  effect :  and  that  maxims  of 
prudence,  or  principles  of  virtue,  may  be  treasured 
m  the  memory  without  influencing  the  conduct.  Of 
the  numbers  diat  pass  their  lives  among  books,  very 
few  read  to  be  made  wiser  or  better,  ai>ply  any 
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general  reproof  of  vice  to  themselyes,  or  try  theii 
own  manners  by  axioms  of  justice.  They  purpose 
either  to  consume  those  hours  for  which  they  car 
find  no  other  amusement,  to  gain  or  preserve  that 
respect  which  learning  has  always  obtained ;  or  U 
gratify  their  curiosity  with  knowledge,  which,  lik< 
treasure  buried  and  forgotten,  is  of  no  use  to  othen 
or  themselves. 

*The  preacher,'  says  a  French  author,  *  may  speiM 
an  hour  in  explaining  and  enforcing  a  precept  o 
reHgion,  without  feeUng  any  impression  from  his  owi 
performance,  because  he  may  have  no  farther  desigi 
than  to  fill  up  his  hour.'  A  student  may  easil] 
exhaust  his  life  in  comparing  divines  and  moralists 
without  any  practical  regard  to  morality  or  religion 
he  may  be  learning  not  to  live,  but  to  reason ;  h( 
may  regard  only  the  elegance  of  style,  justness  oi 
argument,  and  accuracy  of  method ;  and  may  enabk 
himself  to  criticise  witn  judgment,  and  dispute  witt 
subtilty,  while  the  chief  use  of  his  volumes  is  un* 
thought  of,  his  mind  is  unaffected,  and  his  life  is  un- 
reformed. 

But,  though  truth  and  virtue  are  thus  frequently 
defeated  by  pride,  obstinacy,  or  folly,  we  are  not  al 
lowed  to  desert  them;  for  whoever  can  furnish  armi 
which  they  hitherto  have  not  employed,  may  enabl 
them  to  gain  some  hearts  which  would  have  resists 
any  other  method  of  attack.  Every  man  of  geniu 
has  some  arts  of  fixing  the  attention  peculiar  t 
himself,  by  which,  honestly  exerted,  he  may  benef 
mankind ;  for  the  arguments  for  purity  of  life  fail  ( 
their  due  influence,  not  because  they  have  been  coi 
sidered  and  confuted,  but  because  they  have  bee 
passed  over  without  consideration.  To  the  posltic 
of  Tully,  that  if  Virtue  could  be  seen,  she  must  I 
loved,  may  be  added,  that  if  Tiiith  could  be  hear 
she  must  be  obeyed. 
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Com  tabulis  animam  censoris  sumet  honesti; 
Aadebit  qasecanque  paritm  splendoris  habebunt, 
£t  sine  pondere  erant,  et  honore  indigna  ferentur, 
Verba  roovere  loco,  quamvis  invita  recedant, 
£t  versentur  adhuc  intra  penetralia  Vestse. — Hor. 

But  he  that  hath  a  curious  piece  designed. 

When  be  begins  must  take  a  censor's  noind, 

Severe  and  honest ;  and  what  words  appear 

Too- light  and  trivial,  or  too  weak  to  bear 

The  weighty  sense,  nor  worth  the  reader's  care, 

Shake. off;  though  stubborn,  tbey  are  loath  to  move, 

And  though  we  fancy,  dearly  though  wc  love. — Creech. 

There  is  no  reputation  for  genius,*  says  Quintilian, 
to  be  gained  by  writing  on  things  which  however 
lecessary,  have  little  splendour  or  show.  The  height 
»f  a  building  attracts  the  eye,  but  the  foundations 
le  without  regard.  Yet  since  there  is  not  any  way 
o  the  top  of  science,  but  from  the  lowest  parts,  I 
(ball  think  nothing  unconnected  with  the  art  of  era- 
:ory,  which  he  that  wants  cannot  be  an  orator/ 

Confirmed  and  animated  by  this  illustrious  prece- 
lent,  I  shall  continue  my  inquiries  into  Milton's  art 
3f  versification.  Since  however  minute  the  employ- 
ment may  appear  of  analysing  lines  into  syllables, 
and  whatever  ridicule  may  be  incurred  by  a  solemn 
deliberation  upon  accents  and  pauses,  it  is  certain 
that  without  this  petty  knowledge  no  man  can  be  a 
poet;  and  that  from  the  proper  disposition  of  single 
sounds  results  that  harmony  that  adds  force  to  rea- 
son, and  gives  grace  to  sublimity ;  that  shackles  at- 
tention, and  governs  passions. 

That  verse  may  be  melodious  and  pleasing,  it  is 
necessary,  not  only  that  the  words  be  so  ranged  as 
that  the  accent  may  fall  on  its  proper  place,  but  that 
the  syllables  themselves  be  so  chosen  as  to  flow 
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smoothly  into  One  another.  This  is  to  be  effected  bj 
a  proportionate  mixture  of  vowels  and  consonants, 
and  by  tempering  the  mute  consonants  with  liquids 
and  semivowels.     The.  Hebrew  grammarians  have 
observed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  two 
consonants  without  the  intervention  of  a  vowel,  or 
without  some  emission  of  the  breath  between  one 
and  the  other ;  this  is  longer  and  more  perceptible, 
as  the  sounds  of  the  consonants  are  less  harmoni- 
cally conjoined,  and,  by  consequence,  the  flow  of 
the  verse  is  longer  interrupted. 

It  is  pronounced  by  Dryden,  that  a  line  of  mono- 
syllables is  almost  always  harsh.  This,  with  regard 
to  our  language,  is  evidently  true,  not  because  mo- 
nosyllables cannot  compose  harmony,  but  because 
our  monosyllables  being  of  Teutonic  original,  or 
formed  by  contraction,  commonly  begin  and  end  with 
consonants,  as, 

Every  lower  faculty 

Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch,  taste. 

The  difference  of  harmony  arising  principally  from 
the  collocation  of  vowels  and  consonants,  will  be 
sufficiently  conceived  by  attending  to  the  following 
passages : 

Immortal  Amarant — there  grows 

And  flow'rs  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life, 

And  where  the  river  of  bibs,  through  midst  of  heaVn 

Rolls  o*er  Elysian  flow*rs  her  amber  stream ; 

With  these  that  never  fade,  the  spirits  elect 

Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreath'd  with  beam»k 

The  same  comparison  that  I  proposed  to  be  made 
between  the  fourth  and  sixth  verses  of  this  passage, 
may  be  repeated  between  the  last  lines  of  the  follow- 
ing quotations : 

Under  foot  the  ^olet. 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  in-lay 
Broider*d  the  ground,  more  coloured  than  vAth  stone 
Of  costliest  emblem. 
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Here  in  close  recess, 
Wttb  flowers,  gar]ands,  and  sweet-smelling  berlis. 
Espoused  Eve  first  deck'd  her  nuptial  bed ; 
And  heavenly  choirs  the  hymenean  sung, 

Milton,  whose  ear  had  been  accustomed  not  only 
to  the  music  of  the  ancient  tqngues,  which,  however 
vitiated  by  our  pronunciation,  excel  all  that  ai*e  now 
in  use,  but  to  the  softness  of  the  Italian,  the  most 
mellifluous  of  all  modem  poetry,  seems  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  unfitness  of  our  language  for  smooth 
versification,  and  is,  therefore,  pleased  with  an  op- 
portunity of  calling  in  a  softer  word  to  his  assist- 
ance; for  this  reason,  and  I  believe  for  this  only, 
he  sometimes  indulges  himself  in  a  long  series  of  pro- 
per names,  and  introduces  them  where  they  add  little 
but  music  to  his  poem. 

• The  richer  seat 

Of  Atabalipa,  and  yet  unspoird 
GiiianOf  whose  great  city  Gerion*s  sons 
Call  El  Dorado. 

The  moon The  Tuscan  artist  views 

At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fesole 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands. 

He  has,  indeed,  been  more  attentive  to  his  sylla- 
bles than  to  his  accents,  and  does  not  often  offend  by 
collisions  of  consonants,  or  openings  of  vowels  upon 
each  other,  at  least  not  more  often  man  other  writers 
who  have  had  less  important  or  complicated  sub- 
jects to  take  off  their  care  from  the  cadence  of  their 
lines. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  Milton's  versification, 
compared  with  that  of  later  poets,  is  the  elision  of 
one  vowel  before  another,  or  the  suppression  of  the 
last  syllable  of  a  word  ending  with  a  vowel,  when  a 
vowel  begins  the  following  word.     As 

Knowledge 

Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 
Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind. 
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afforded  by  the  liberty  of  changing  at  will  the  ter-i 
minations  of  the  dramatic  lines,  and  bringing  them  by 
that  relaxation  of  metrical  rigour  nearer  to  prose. 
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Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco. — Hor. 
AVisdom  it  proper  times  is  well  forgot. 

La>cks,  whom  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  of  being 
a  ^vourer  of  idleness  or  libertinism  ^  has  advanced 
that  whoever  hopes  to  employ  any  part  of  his  time 
with  elfioacY  and  vigour,  must  allow  some  of  it  to 
p«is$  in  trides.  It  is  beyond  the  powers  of  humasity 
to  $uend  a  whole  life  in  profound  study  and  intense 
meditation,  and  the  most  rigorous  exacters  of  indus- 
try and  seriousness  have  appointed  hours  for  relaxa- 
lioo  and  amusement. 

It  is  certain,  that  with  or  without  our  consent, 
many  of  the  few  moments  allotted  us  will  slide  im- 
perceptibly away,  and  that  the  mind  will  break  from 
i>>ntiaement  to  its  stated  task,  .into  sudden  excur- 
sions,   ^vere  and  connected  attention  is  preserved 
but  Itbr  a  short  time,  and  vrhen  a  man  shuts  himself 
up  in  his  closet,  and  bends  his  thoughts  to  the  discus- 
sion of  any  abstruse  question,  he  wrill  find  his  facul- 
ties ivntinuallv  stealing  awav  to  more  pleasmg  en- 
tertainments, fte  often  perceiyes  himself  transported, 
he  knows  not  how,  to  distant  tracts  of  thought,  and 
return  to  his  first  object  as  Trom  a  dream,  without 
knowing  when  he  forsook  it,  oV  how  long  he  has  been 
abstracted  Ifrom  it. 

It  has  been  obsenred  that  the  most  studious  are 
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^  always  the  most  learned.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
CHit  dimcnlty  in* discovering  that  this  difference  of 
oBciency,  may  arise  from  the  difference  of  Intel- 
cstual  powers,  of  the  choice  of  books,  or  the  conve- 
^ice  of  infbrmation.  But  I  believe  it  likewise  fre- 
^tently  happens  that  the  most  recluse  are  not  the 
i%}st  vigorous  prosecutors  of  study.  Many  impose 
pon  the  ^orld,  and  many  upon  themselves,  by  an 
^pearance  of  severe  and  exemplary  diligence,  when 
key,  in  reality,  give  themselves  up  to  the  luxury  of 
mcy,  please  their  minds  with  regulating  the  past, 
r  planning  out  the  future  ;  place  themselves  at  will 
I  varied  situations  of  happiness,  and  slumber  away 
aeir  days  iji  voluntary  visions.  In  the  journey  of 
fe  some  are  left  behind,  because  they  are  naturally 
^eble  and  slow ;  some  because  they  miss  the  way, 
nd  many  because  they  leave  it  by  choice,  and  in- 
tead  of  pressing  onward  with  a  steady  pace,  delight 
ieitiselves  with  momentary  deviations,  turn  aside 
)  pluck  every  flower,  knd  repose  in  every  shade. 

There  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  a  man  whose  busi- 
ess  is  to  think,  than  taliave  learned  the  art  of  re- 
aling  his  mind  with  those  airy  gratifications.  Other 
ices  or  follies  are  restrained  by  fear,  reformed  by 
dmonition,  or  Rejected  by  the  conviction  which  the 
omparison  of  our  conduct  with  that  of  others,  may 
I  time  produce.  But  this  invisible  riot  of  the  mind, 
lis  secret  prodigality  of  being,  is  secure  from  de- 
letion, and  fearless  gf  reproach.  The  dreamer  re- 
ires  to  his  apartments,  shuts  out  the  cares  and  inter- 
uptions  of  mankind,  and  abandons  himself  to  his 
wn  fancy  ;  new  worlds  rise  up  before  him,  one 
nage  is  followed  by  another,  and  a  long  succession 
f  delights  dances  around  him.  He  is  at  last  called 
ack  to  life  by  nature,  or  by  custom,  and  enters 
eevish  into  society,  because  he  cannot  model  it  to 
iff  own  will.     He  returns  from  his  idle  excursions 
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visk  tdbe  aspefitr,  tlKMigli  not  with  the 
m  sxadwt,  and  faftfn  again  to  the  Hone  fdicity^ 
die  cucmess  of  a  man  bent  upon  the  advani 
of  some  &Toiirite  science.  The  infktaation  si 
ens  hr  degrees,  and,  like  the  poison  of  opiates, 
ens  his  povers,  vithont  any  external  sympUm 


It  happens,  indeed,  that  these  hypocrites  of 
ing  axe  in  time  detected,  and  convinced  by 
and  disappointment,  of  the  difference  between 
labour  of  thought  and  the  sport  of  musing.  But 
discorerr  is  often  not  made  till  it  is  too  late  to  lii 
corer  the  time  that  has  been  focded  away.  A  thow 
sand  accidents  mav,  indeed,  awaken  drones  to  I 
more  eariy  sense  of  jheir  danger  and  their  shame.  M 
they  who  are  convinced  of  &  necessity  of  breaUDg 
from  this  habitual  drowsiness,  too  often  relaDie  ii 
spite  of  their  resolution ;  for  these  ideal  sedooen 
are  always  near,  gtud  neither  any  particularity  ll 
time  nor  place  is  necessary  to  their  influence :  tfafl] 
invade  the  soul  without  warning,  and  have  ofta 
charmed  down  resistance  before  their  approai^  i 
perceived  or  suspected. 

This  captivity,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  efer 
man  to  break,  who  has  any  desire  to  be  wise  or  use 
ful,  pass  his  life  with  the  esteem  of  others,  <»  to  kid 
back  with  satisfaction  from  his  old  age  upon  his  tm 
lier  years.  In  order  to  regain  lib^ty  he  must  fia 
the  means  of  flying  from  himself;  he  must,  in  oppe 
sition  to  the  Stoic  precept,  teach  his  desires  to  & 
upon  external  things ;  he  must  adopt  the  joys  in 
the  pains  of  others,  and  excite  in  his  mind  the  was 
of  social  pleasures  and  amicable  communication* 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  impossible  to  promote  the  cor 
of  this  mental  malady,  by  close  application  to  soo 
new  study,  which  may  pour  in  fresh  ideas,  and  keej 
curiosity  in  perpetual  motion.    But  stody  reqaifB 
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de,  and  solitude  is  a  state  dangerous  to  those 
are  too  much  accustomed  to  sink  into  them- 
}.  Active  employment,  or  public  pleasure,  is 
ully  a  necessary  part  of  this  intellectual  regi- 
wi^out  which,  though  some  remission  may  be 
aed,  a  cobiplete  cure  will  scarcely  be  effected, 
is  is  a  formidable  and  obstinate  disease  of  the 
ect,  of  *  which,  when  it  has  once  become  radi- 
i  by  time,  the  remedy  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks 
ison  and  of  virtue.  Its  slightest  attacks,  there- 
should  be  watchfully  opposed ;  and  he  that 
the*  frigid  and  narcotic  mfection  beginning  to 
hifai,  should  turn  his  whole  attention  agamst 
id  check  it  at  the  first  discovery  by  proper  coun- 
tion. 

16  great  resolution  to  be  formed  when  happi- 
and  virtue  are  thus  formidably  invaded,  is,  that 
eurt  of  life  be|  spent  in  a  state  of  neutrality  or  in- 
rence ;  but'  that  some  pleasure  be  found  for 
f  moment  that  is  not  devoted  to  labour ;  and 
whenever  the  necessary  business  of  life  grows 
ime  or  disgusting,  an  immediate  transition  be 
3  to  diversion,  and  gaiety. 
%er  the  exercises  which  the  health  of  the  body 
ires,  and  which  have  themselves  a  natural  ten- 
7  to  actuate  and  invigorate'  the  mind,  the  most 
ble  amusement  of  a  rational  beine  seems  to  be 
interchange  of  thoughts  which  is  practised  in 
md  easy  conversation  ;  where  suspicion  is 
shed  by  ejq>erience,  and  emulation  by  bene- 
ftce ;  where  every  man  speaks  with  no  other  re- 
nt than  unwillingness  to  offend,  and  hears  with 
ither  disposition  than  desire  to  be  pleased, 
h^e  must  be  a  time  in  which  evenr  man  trifles ; 
the  only  choice  that  nature  ofiers  us,  is,  to 
3  in  company  or  alpne.  To  join  profit  with  plea- 
iy  haA  been  an  old  precept  among  men  who  have 

r2 
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had  very  difierent  conceptions  of  profit, 
agreed  that  our  amusements  should  not  i 
wholly  in  the  present  moment,  but  contcifc 
or  less  to  future  advantage.     He  that  amv 
self  among  well-chosen  companions,  can 
fail  to  receive,  from  the  most  careless  and 
rous  merriment  which  virtue  can  allow,  so; 
hints ;  nor  can  converse  on  the  most  famili 
without  some  casual  information.  The  I00& 
of  thoughtless  wit  may  give  new  light  to 
and  the  gay  contention  for  paradoxical  posi 
tify  the  opmions. 

This  is  the  time  in  which  those  friendships 
happiness  or  consolation,  relief  or  security, 
rally  formed.  A  wise  and  good  man  is  nev< 
able  as  in  his  unbended  and  familiar  interval 
generosity,  or  philosophical  discoveries,  1 
pel  veneration  and  respect,  but  love  alwa] 
some  kind  of  natural  or  voluntary  equality,  a 
to  be  excited  by  that  levity  and  cheerfuln 
disencumbers  all  minds  from  awe  and  soli< 
vites  the  modest  to  freedom,  and  exalts  the 
to  confidence.  This. easy  gaiety  is  certain 
whatever  be  the  chai'acter  of  him'  that  ex< 
our  superiors  descend  from  their  elevatioi] 
them  for  lessening*  the  distance'  at  whic 
placed  below  them ;  and  inferiors,  from 
can  receive  no  lasting  advants^e,  will  all 
oiir  afiections  while  their  sprightliness  8 
contribute  to  our  pleasure. 

Every  man  finds  himself  differently  affed 
sight  of  fortresses  of  war,  and  palaces  of 
we  look  on  the  height  and  strength  of  the 
with  a  kind  of  gloomy  satisfaction,  for  ^ 
think  of  defence  without  admitting  image 
ger ;  but  we  range  delighted  and  jocund  th 
gay  apartments  of  the  palace,  because  notl; 
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Rssed  by  them  od  the  mind  but  joy  and  festivity, 
hich  is  the  differeoce  between  ^eat  and  amiable 
taracters ;  with  protectors  we  are  safe,  with  compa- 
iions  we  are  happy. 


N°90.     SATURDAY,  JANUARY  26,  1751, 


ilender  tbingi! 


J 


It  is  very  difficult  to  write  on  the  minuter  parts  of 
,  Sterature  without  failing  either  to  please  or  instruct. 
Too  much  nicety  of  detail  disgusts  the  greatest  part 
of  readers,  and  to  throw  a  multitude  of  particulars 
Dnder  ^neral  heads,  and  lay  down  rules  of  exten- 
■  <iye  comprehension,  is  to  common  understandings  of 
_  little  use.  They  who  undertake  these  subjects  are, 
therefore,  always  in  danger,  as  one  or  other  incon- 
venience arises  to  their  imagination,  of  frighting  ua 
with  rugged  science,  or  amusing  us  with  empty 
sound. 

In  criticising  the  work  of  Milton,  there  is,  indeed, 
opportunity  to  intersperse  passagts  that  can  hardly 
fail  to  relieve  the  languors  of  attention ;  and  since, 
in  examining  the  variety  and  choice  of  the  pauses, 
with  which  he  has  diversified  his  numbers,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  exhibit  the  lines  in  which  they  are  to  be 
found,  perhaps  the  remarks  may  be  well  compensa- 
ted  by  the  examples,  and  the  irksomeness  of  gram- 
matical disquisitions  somewhat  alleviated. 

Milton  formed  his  scheme  of  versification  by  the 

Eoets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whom  he  proposed  to 
imself  for  his  models,  so  far  as  the  difference  of  bii  , 
R  3 
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language  from  theiiis  would  permit  the  imitation 
There  are,  indeed,  many  inconyeniences  insepanlfc 
from  our  heroic  measure  compared  with  that  of  Ho> 
mer  and  Virgil ;  inconveniences,  which  it  is  no  W: 
proach  to  Milton  not  to  have  overcome,  hecanft 
they  are  in  their  own  nature  insuperable ;  but  against 
which  he  has  struggled  with  so  much  art  and  ffi- 
gence,  that  he  may  at  least  be  said  to  have  deserved 
success. 

Tlie  hexameter  of  the  ancients  may  be  considered 
as  consisting  of  fifteen  syllables,  so  melodiously  dis- 
posed, that,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  examined 
the  poetical  authors,  very  pleasing  and  sonorous  ly- 
ric measures  are  formed  from  the  fragments  of  the 
heroic.  It  is,  indeed,  scarce  possible  to  break  them 
in  such  a  manner,  but  that  invenias  etiam  di^edi 
membra  poetcSy  some  harmony  will  still  remain,  and 
the  due  proportions  of  sound  will  always  be  disco- 
vered. This  measure,  therefore,  allowed  great  va- 
riety of  pauses,  and  great  liberties  of  connecting  one 
verse  with  another,  because,  wherever  the  line  was 
interrupted,  either  part  singly  was  musical.  But  the 
ancients  seem  to  have  confined  this  privilege  to 
hexameters ;  for,  in  their  other  measures,  though 
longer  than  the  English  heroic,  those  who  wrote 
after  the  refinements  of  versification,  venture  so  sel- 
dom to  change  their  pauses,  that  every  variation  may 
be  supposed  rather  a  compliance  with  necessity  than 
thechoice  of  judgment. 

Milton  was  constrained  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  measure  not  very  harmonious  in  the  utmost  per- 
fection ;  the  single  parts,  therefore,  into  which  it  was 
to  be  sometimes  broken  by  pauses,  were  in  danger 
of  losing  the  very  form  of  verse.  This  has,  perhaps, 
notwithstanding  all  his  care,  sometimes  happened. 

As  harmony  is  the  end  of  poetical  measures,  no 
part  of  a  verse  ought  to  be  so  separated  from  the  rest 
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S  not  to  remain  still  more  harmonious  than  prose, 
tto  shew,  by  the  disposition  of  the  tones,  that  it  is 
vtof  a  verse.  This  rule  in  the  old  hexameter  might 
e  easily  observed,  but  in  English  will  very  frequent* 
f  be  in  danger  of  violation  ;  for  the  order  and  regu- 
iritv  of  accents  cannot  well  be  perceived  in  a  sue- 
ission  of  fewer  than  three  syllables,  which  will  con- 
18  the  English  poet  to  only  five  pauses ;  it  being 
ipposed,  that  when  he  conniects  one  line  with  an- 
her,  he  should  never  make  a  full  pause  at  less 
stance  than  that  of  three  syllables  from  the  begin- 
ng  or  end  of  a  verse. 

That  this  rule  should  be  universally  and  indispen- 
.bly  established,  perhaps  cannot  be  granted  ;  some- 
ing  may  be  allowed  to  variety,  and  something  to 
18  adaptation  of  the  numbers  to  the  subject ;  but 
will  be  found  generally  necessary,  and  the  ear  will 
ildom  fail  to  suffer  by  its  neglect. 

Thus  when  a  single  syllable  is  cut  off  from  the 
jst,  it  must  either  be  united  to  the  line  with  which 
L8  sense  connects  it,  or  be  sounded  alone.  If  it  be 
oited  to  the  other  line,  it  corrupts  its  harmony ;  if 
Isjoined  it  must  stand  alone,  and  with  regard  to 
lusic,  be  superfluous ;  for  there  is  no  harmony  in 
single  sound,  because  it  has  no  proportion  to  an- 
ther. 

Hypocrites  austerely  talk, 
Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure ;  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 

When  two  syllables  likewise  are  abscinded  from 
le  rest,  they  evidently  want  some  associate  sounds 
>  make  them  harmonious. 


Eyes 

more  wakeful  than  to  drouze, 


Charro'd  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  past'ral  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod.     MeantohiU 
To  resalnte  the  world  with  sacred  light 
Leocothea  wakM. 
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He  ended,  and  the  ran  gsve  bisbaI  high 
To  the  bright  minister  that  watched  z  ht  bitm 
Hb  trumpet. 

Firat  in  the  east  his  gloiioiis  lamp  was  seen, 
Kegent  of  day ;  and  ail  th'  horiaon  roond 
Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  mn 
His  longitude  through  heavVs  high  road ;  the  grmf 
Dawn,  and  tlie  Pleiades,  before  hun  danc'd. 
Shedding  sweet  influence. 

The  same  defect  is  perceived  in  the  following  line, 
where  the  pause  is  at  the  second  syllable  from  the 
beginning. 

The  race 
Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard 
In  Rhodope,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  exts 
To  rapture,  'till  the  savage  clamour  drown'd 
Both  harp  and  voice  ;  nor  could  the  muse  defend 
Her  urn.    So  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores. 

When  the  pause  faUs  upon  the  third  syllable  or 
the  seventh,  the  harmony  is  better  preserved;  but 
as  the  third  and  seventh  are  weak  syllables,  the  pe- 
riod leaves  the  ear  unsatisfied,  and  in  expectation  of 
the  remaining  part  of  the  verse. 

He,  with  his  horrid  crew. 
Lay  vanquished,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf. 
Confounded,  though  immortaL     But  his  doom 
Reserved  him  to  more  wrath  ;  for  now  the  thought 
Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain 
Torments  him. 

God, — with  frequent  intercourse. 
Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace*     So  sung 
The  glorious  train  ascending. 

It  may  be,  I  think,  established  as  a  rule,  that  a 
pause  which  concludes  a  peiiod  should  be  made  for 
the  most  part  upon  a  strong  syllable,  as  the  fourth 
and  sixth ;  but  those  pauses  which  only  suspend  the 
sense  may  be  placed  upon  the  weaker.  Thus  the 
^6st  in  the  third  line  of  the  first  passage  satisfies  the 
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ear  better  than  id  the  fourth,  and  the  close  c 
secoud  quotiitioD  better  than  of  the  third. 


» 


What  we  bj  daj 

Lop  overgronn,  or  |)ruR( 
One  Digbt  or  iwa  wkb  o 
Tending  to  wild. 

Tbe  patbi  uid  bnw'rB 
Will  keep  from  "ildernc! 
As  ne  need  walk,  tilt  ja 


the 

1 


The  rest,  in  the  fifth  place,  has  the  same  incouve- 
nience  as  the  seventh  and  third,  that  the  syllable 

Beast  now  »itb  beast  'gan  war,  and  fowl  with  fowl, 

And  £sb  witb  tiali,  Id  ktbzc  ihe  herb  all  leDviag,  i^ 

Deroui'd  eacb  other;  Kur  elood  mucb  in  awe,  j^ 

Of  man,  but  fled  him,  or  wilb  countenance  grim,  ^H 

Glar'd  on  him  passing.  ^H 

The  noblest  and  most  majestic  pauses  which  our 
versification  admits,  are  upon  the  fourth  and  sixth 
BjUables,  which  are  both  strongly  sounded  in  a  pure 
and  regular  verge,  and  at  either  of  which  the  line  is 
so  divided,  that  both  members  participate  of  harmony. 


Of  ligiit  appea; 


re  Sist  begins 


But  far  above  all  others,  if  I  can  give  any  credit 
to  my  own  ear,  is  the  rest  upon  the  sixth  syllable, 
which  taking  in  a  complete  compass  of  sound,  such 
as  is  sufficient  to  constitute  one  of  our  lyric  mea- 
sures, makes  a  full  and  solemn  close.  Some  pas- 
sages which  conclude  at  this  stop,  I  could  nevetf 
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tmA  witfaimt  aonie  strong  emotions  of  delight  or  ad- 
miration. 

Before  the  hiUs  appear'd,  or  fountain  fiow'd, 
TboQ  with  the  elenial  wisdom  didtt  oonveney 
Wadooi  thj  sister;  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  the  ahnighty  Father,  pleased 
With  th J  celestial  soM^. 

Or  other  worlds  they  seem'd,  or  happy  isles, 
like  those  Hesperian  gardens  fam'd  d  old. 
Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  flowery  Tales, 
Thrice  happy  isles !  But  who  dwelt  happy  there. 
He  staid  not  to  in^ntre. 

He  blew 
His  truMpet,  heard  in  Oreb  since,  perhaps 
MThen  Goo  descended ;  and,  periiaps,  once  more 
To  soond  at  general  d^auu 

If  the  poetry  of  Milton  be  ezaminedy  with  regard 
to  the  pauses,  and  flow  of  his  verses  into  each  ouer, 
it  will  appear,  that  he  has  performed  all  that  our  Ian* 
guage  wonld  admit ;  and  the  comparison  of  his  num- 
bers with  those  who  have  cultivated  the  same  man- 
ner of  writing,  will  shew  that  he  excelled  as  much  in 
the  lower  as  the  higher  parts  of  his  art,  and  that  his 
skill  in  harmony  was  not  less  than  his  invention  or 
his  learning. 


N»  91-    TUESDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1751. 


Dulds  inexpcrtb  cnttora  potestis  amid, 
Ezperttts  metnit.-  Hon. 

To  coort  the  great  ones  and  to  soothe  thor  pride. 
Seems  a  sweet  task  to  those  that  nerer  tried ; 
Bat  those  that  have,  know  well  that  danger's  near. 

Cbescs. 

Tbs  Sciences  having  long  seen  their  votaries  la- 
bouring for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  without  reward, 
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pot  up  thar  petition  to  Jupiter  for  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  riches  and  honours.  Jupiter  was 
moved  at  their  complaintSy  and  touched  with  the  ap- 
proaching miseries  of  men,  whom  the  Sciences,  wea- 
ried with  perpetual  ingratitude,  were  now  threaten- 
ing to  forsake,  and  who  would  have  been  reduced 
by  their  departure  to  feed  in  dens  upon  the  mast  of 
trees,  to  hunt  their  prey  in  deserts,  and  to  perish 
under  the  paws  of  animals  stronger  and  fiercer  than 
themselves. 

A  synod  of  the  celestials  was  therefore  convened, 
in  which  it  was  resolved,  that  Patronage  should  de- 
scend to  the  assistance  of  the  Sciences.  Patronage 
was  the  dauditer  of  Astxea,  bv  a  mortal  father,  and 
had  been  educated  in  the  school  of  Truth,  by  the 
Goddesses,  whom  she  was  now  appointed  to  pro- 
tect. She  had  from  her  mother  that  dignity  of  as. 
pect,  which  struck  terror  into  fidse  merit,  and  from 
her  mistress  that  reserve,  which  made  her  only  ac- 
cessible to  those  whom  the  Sciences  brought  into 
her  presence. 

She  came  down,  with  the  general  acclamation  of 
all  the  powers  that  favour  learning.  Hope  danced 
before  her,  and  liberality  stood  at  her  side,  ready 
to  scatter  by  her  direction  the  gifts  which  Fortune, 
who  followed  her,  was  commanded  to  supply.  As 
«he  advanced  towards  Parnassus,  the  cloud  which 
had  long  hung  over  it,  was  immediately  dispelled. 
The  shades,  before  withered  with  drought,  spr&d 
their  original  verdure,  and  the  flowers  that  had  lan- 
guished with  chilness  brightened  their  colours,  and 
invigorated  their  scents;  the  Muses  tuned  their 
harps  and  exerted  their  voices ;  and  all  the  concert 
of  nature  welcomed  her  arrival. 

On  Parnassus  she  fixed  her  residence,  in  a  palace 
raised  by  the  Sciences,  and  adorned  with  whatever 
couU  delight  the  eye,  devate  the  imagination,  or  en- 
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larg^  the  understanding.  Here  she  dispersed  the 
gifU  of  Fortune  with  the  impartiality  of  Justice^afid 
the  discernment  of  Truth.  Her  gate  stood  always 
open,  and  Hope  sat  at  the  portal,  inviting  to  en- 
trance all  whom  the  Sciences  numbered  in  theii 
train.  The  court  was  therefore  thronged  with  inna' 
merable  multitudes,  of  whom,  though  many  retained 
disappointed,  seldom  any  had  confidence  to  com- 
plain ;  for  Patronage  was  known  to  neglect  few,  but 
for  want  of  the  due  claims  to  her  regard.  Those, 
therefore,  who  had  solicited  her  favour  without  suc- 
cess, generally  withdrew  from  public  notice,  and  ei- 
ther diverted  dieir  attention  to  meaner  employments 
or  endeavoured  to  supply  their  deficiencies  by  closei 
application. 

In  time,  however,  the  number  of  those  who  had 
miscarried  in  their  pretensions  grew  so  great,  thai 
they  became  less  ashamed  of  their  repulses ;  and  in- 
stead of  hiding  their  disgrace  in  retirement,  began 
to  besiege  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  obstruct  the 
entrance  of  such  as  they  thought  likely  to  be  more 
caressed.  The  decisions  of  Patronage,  who  was  but 
half  a  Goddess,  had  been  sometimes  erroneous ;  and 
though  she  always  made  haste  to  rectify  her  mis- 
takes, a  few  instances  of  her  fallibility  encouraged 
every  one  to  appeal  from  her  judgment  to  his  own 
and  that  of  his  companions,  who  were  always  readi 
to  clamour  in  the  common  cause,  and  elate  eaco 
other  with  reciprocal  applause. 

Hope  was  a  steady  friend  to  the  disappointed,  and 
Impudence  incited  them  to  accept  a  second  invita- 
tion, and  lay  their  claim  again  before  Patronage 
They  were  again,  for  the  most  part,  sent  back  witl 
ignominy,  but  found  Hope  not  alienated,  and  Impu- 
dence more  resolutely  zealous  ;  they  therefore  con- 
trived new  expedients,  and  hoped  at  last  to  prevai 
by  their  multitudes  which  were  alwavs  jlhcfeasing 
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■ance  which  Hope  and  Impudence 

m  long   a  stranger  to  the 

gaa  to  degenerate  towards 

k-and  forget  the  precepts  of  Justice 

Bead  of  confining  her  friendship  to 

ftsuiFered  herself,  by  little  and  little, 

9  acquaintance  with  Pcide,  the  son  of 

^  whose  embraces  she  had  two  daiigh- 

■^•and  Caprice.     Flattery  was  nursed  by 

*\d  Caprice  by  Fortune,  without  any  as- 

n  the  lessons  of  the  Sciences, 

5  be^n  openly  to  adopt  the  sentiraenta 

the  manners  of  her  husband,  by  whose 

>iow  directed  her  decisions  with  very  little 

y  precepts  of  Truth ;  and  as  her  daugh- 

kually  gained  upon   her  affections,   the 

tost  their  influence,  till  none  found  much 

boast  of  their  reception,  but  tliose  whom 

^p  Flattciy  conducted  to  her  throne. 

*^rongs  who  had  so  long  waited,  and  so  often 

^^^niased  for  want  of  recommendation  from  the 

_    -"B,  were  delighted  to  see  the  power  of  those 

^^8  Goddesses  tending  to  its  extinction.  Their 

^Bses    now   renewed  their   encouragetnents. 

smiled  at  the  approach  of  Caprice,  and  Im- 

^Oe  was  always  at  hand  to  introduce  her  clients 

■  ^ttery. 

*--Tronage  had  now  learned  to  procure  herself 
^^nce  by  ceremonies  and  formalities,  and  instead 
Emitting  her  petitioners  to  an  immediate  audi- 

■  i  ordered  the  antichamber  to  be  erected,  called 
>ig  mortals,  the  Hall  of  Ktpectation.     Into  this 

the  entrance  was  easy  to  those  whom  Impu- 
C;e  had  consigned  to  Flattery,  and  it  was  ihere- 
-  crowded  witti  a  promiscuous  throng,  assembled 
ti  every  corner  of  the  earth,  pressing  forward 
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with  the  utmost  eagemess  of  desire,  and  agitated 
with  sdl  the  anxieties  of  competition. 

They  entered  this  eeneral  receptacle  with  ardoor 
and  alacrity,  and  made  no  doubt  of  speedy  accen, 
under  the  conduct  of  Flattery,  to  the  presence  o( 
Patronage.  But  it  generally  happened  that  the; 
were  here  left  to  their  destiny,  for  the  inner  dcxNn 
were  committed  to  Caprice,  who  opened  and  shut 
them,  as  it  seemed,  by  chance,  and  rejected  or  ad- 
mitted without  any  settled  rule  of  distinction,  hi 
the  mean  time  the  miserable  attendants  were  left  tfl 
wear  out  their  lives  in  alternate  exultation  and  de- 
jection, deUvered  up  to  the  sport  of  Suspicicm,  wfa( 
was  always  whispering  into  their  ear  designs  agabm 
them  which  were  never  formed,  and  of  Envy,  wh( 
diligently  pointed  out  the  good  fortune  of  one  a 
other  of  their  competitors.  Infamy  flew  round  di< 
hall,  and  scattered  mildews  from  her  wings,  wid 
which  every  one  was  stained ;  Reputation  foilowei 
her  with  slower  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  hide  th< 
blemishes  with  paint,  which  was  immediately  bmshec 
away,  or  separated  of  itself,  and  left  the  stains  mon 
visible ;  nor  were  the  spots  of  Infamy  ever  eflaced 
but  wiUi  limpid  water  effused  by  the  hand  of  Tim< 
from  a  well  which  sprung  up  beneath  the  throne  o 
Truth. 

It  frequently  happened  that  Science,  unwilling  t< 
lose  the  ancient  prerogative  of  recommending  t< 
Patronage,  would  lead  her  followers  into  the  HallOj 
Expectation ;  but  they  were  soon  discouraged  fron 
attending,  for  not  only  Envy  and  Suspicion  inces 
santly  tormented  them,  but  Impudence  considerec 
them  as  intruders,  and  incited  Infamy  toblackei 
them.  They  therefore  quickly  retired,  but  seldon 
without  some  spots  which  they  could  scarcely  wad 
away,  and  which  shewed  that  they  had  once  waite< 
in  the  Hail  of  ExpcdaHon. 
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The  rest  continued  to  expect  the  happy  moment, 
t  which  Caprice  should  beckon  them  to  apfHroach ; 
nd  endeavoured  to  propitiate  hetp  not  with  Homeri- 
al  harmony,  the  representation  of  great  actions,  or 
he  recital  ol  noble  sentiments,  but  with  soft  and 
ofaiptuous  melody,  intermingled  with  the  praises  of 
^atronage  and  Pride,  by  whom  they  were  heard  at 
nee  widi  pleasure  and  contempt. 

Some  were  indeed  admitted  by  Caprice,  when 
bey  least  expected  it,  and  heaped  by  Patronage 
nth  the  gifts  of  Fortune,  but  they  were  from  that 
ime  chained  to  her  footstool,  and  condemned  to  re- 
flate their  lives  by  her  glances  and  her  nods ;  they 
eemed  proud  of  their  manacles,  and  seldom  com- 
»lained  of  any  drudgery,  however  servile,  or  any 
ifiPront,  however  contemptuous ;  yet  they  were  often, 
LOtwithstanding  their  obedience,  seized  on  a  sudden 
ly  Caprice,  divested  of  their  ornaments,  and  thrust 
tack  into  the  Hall  of  Expectation, 

Here  they  mingled  again  with  the  tumult,  and  all, 
(Xcept  a  few  whom  experience  had  taught  to  seek 
lappiness  in  the  regions  of  liberty,  continued  to 
pehd  hours,  and  days,  and  yjears,  courting  the 
mile  of  Caprice  by  the  arts  of  Flattery;  till  at 
ength  new  crowds  pressed  in  upon  them,  and  drove 
hem  forth  at  different  outlets  into  the  habitations 
»f  Disease,  and  Shame,  and  Poverty,  and  Despair, 
Inhere  they  passed  the  rest  of  their  Lives  in  narra- 
ives  of  promises  and  breaches  of  faith,  of  joys  and 
lorrows,  of  hopes  and  disappointments. 

The  Sciences,  after  a  thousand  indignities,  retired 
rom  the  palace  of  Patronage,  and  having  long,  wan- 
lered  over  the  world  in  grief  and  distress,  were  led 
it  last  to  the  cottage  of  Independence,  the  daughter 
\f  Fortitude;  where  they  were  taught  by  Prudence 
ind  Parsimony  to  support  themselves  in  dignity  and 
|uiet. 

s2 
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Jam  none  minaci  roorroure  comuom 
Pentringis  aures ;  jam  litai  strepant. —  Hob* 

Lo !  now  the  clarion's  voice  I  hear, 

Its  threat'ning  marmars  pierce  mine  ear; 

And  in  thy  lineB  with  brazen  breath 

The  trumpet  sounds  the  charge  of  death. — Fbancis. 

It  has  been  long  observed  that  the  idea  of  beanty 
is  vague  and  undefined,  different  in  different  minds, 
and  diversified  by  time  or  place.  It  has  been  a  term 
hitherto  used  to  signify  that  which  pleases  us  ve 
know  not  why,  and  in  our  approbation  of  which  ve 
can  justify  ourselves  only  by  the  concurrence  of 
numbers,  without  much  power  of  enforcing  our  opi- 
nion upon  others  by  any  argument,  but  example  and 
authority.  It  is,  indeed,  so  little  subject  to  the  ex- 
aminations of  reason,  that  Paschal  supposes  it  to 
end  where  demonstration  begins,  and  maintains,  that 
without  incongruity  and  absurdity  we  cannot  sp^ 
of  geometrical  beauty. 

To  trace  all  the  sources  of  that  various  pleasuie 
which  we  ascribe  to  the  agei^cy  of  beauty,  or  to  dis- 
entangle all  the  perceptions  involved  in  its  idea, 
would  perhaps  require  a  very  great  part  of  the  life 
of  Aristotle  or  Plato.  It  is,  however,  in  many  cases, 
apparent  that  this  quality  is  merely  relative  and. com- 
parative; that  we  pronounce  things  beautiful  because 
they  have  something  which  we  agree,  for  whatever 
reason,  to  call  beauty,  in  a  greater  degree  than  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  find  it  in  other  things  of 
the  same  kind ;  and  that  we  transfer  the  epithet  as 
our  knowledge  increases,  and  appropriate  it  to  higher 
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ience,  when  higher  excellence  comes  within  our 

ich  of  the  beanty  of  writing  is  of  this  kind ;  and 
ore  Boileau  justly  remarks,  that  the  books 

have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  been  admired 
gh  all  the  changes  which  the  mind  of  man  has 
ed  from  the  various  revolutions  of  knowledge^ 
:he  prevalence  of  contrary  customs,  have  a 
'  claim  to  our  regard  than  any  modern  can 
,  because  the  long  continuance  of  their  repu- 
.  proves  that  they  are  adequate  to  our  faculties, 
greeable  to  nature. 

is,  however,  the  task  of  criticism  to  establish 
pies ;  to  improve  opinion  into  knowledge ;  and 
tinguish  those  means  of  pleasing  which  depend 
known  causes  and  rational  deduction,  from  tibe 
less  and  inezphcable  elegancies  which  appeal 
y  to  the  fancy,  from  which  we  feel  delight,  but 

not  how  they  produce  it,  and  which  may  well 
med  the  enchantresses  of  the  soul.  Criticism 
es  those  regions  of  literature  under  the  domi- 
)f  science,  which  have  hitherto  known  only  the 
hy  of  ignorance,  the  caprices  of  fancy,  and  the 
ay  of.  prescription. 

sre  is  nothing  in  the  art  of  versifying  so  much 
ed  to  the  power  of  imagination  as  the  accom- 
tion  of  the  sound  to  the  sense,  or  the  represen- 
i  of  particular  images,  by  the  flow  of  the  verse 
ich  ihey  are  expressed.  Every  student  has  in- 
rable  passages,  in  which  he,  and  perhaps  he 
,  discovers  such  resemblances ;  and  since  the 
ion  of  the  present  race  of  poetical  readers 
i  particularly  turned  upon  this  species  of  ele- 
i,  I  shall  endeavour  to  examine  how  much  these 
rmities  have  been  observed  by  the  poctSf  or 
bed  by  the  critics,  how  far  they  can  be  esta- 

s  3 
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blished  upon  nature  and  reason,  and  on  what  occft- 
sions  they  have  been  practised  by  Milton. 

Homer,  the  father  of  all  poeti<»d  beauty,  has  been 
paiticulaiiy  celebrated  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnas- 
stts,  as  ^  he  that,  of  all  the  poets,  exhibited  the  greatest 
▼wiety  of  sound ;  for  there  are,'  say^  he,  '  innumer- 
able passages,  in  which  length  of  time,  bulk  of  bo^, 
extremity  of  passion,  and  stillness  of  repose ;  or  in 
which,  on  the  contrary,  brevity,  speed,  and  eager- 
ness, are  evidently  marked  out  by  the  sound  of  the 
syllables.  Thus  the  anguish  and  slow  pace  with 
which  the  blind  Polypheme  groped  out  with  his 
hands  the  entrance  of  his  cave,  are  perceived  in  the 
cadence  of  the  verses  which  describe  it.' 


X«fr-:  |«\«^o«f 

Meandme  the  Cyclop  ragii^  with  hb  wound. 

Spreads  his  wide  aunns,  and  searches  loond  and  roiuid.— Fopi> 

The  critic  then  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  efforts 
of  Achilles  struggling  in  his  armour  against  the 
current  of  a  river,  sometimes  resisting,  and  some- 
times yielding,  may  be  perceived  in  tibe  elisions  of 
the  svliables,  the  slow  succession  of  the  feet,  and 
the  strength  of  the  consonants. 

AUK9  )*  ifJL^*  *A^tXJ»a  xxmatfAOor  SrrvTt  a^w«* 

So  oft  the  surge,  in  watry  moantains  spread. 

Beats  on  his  ^ck,  or  bursts  upon  his  head. 

Yet  dauntless  still  the  adverse  flood  he  braTCS, 

And  still  indignant  bounds  above  the  wares. 

Tir'd  by  the  tides,  his  knees  relax  with  toil; 

Wash'd  from  beneath  him,  slides  the  slimy  soil. — ^Pope* 

When  Homer  describes  the  crush  of  men  dashed 
against  a  rock,  he  collects  the  most  unpleasmg 
harsh  sounds. 

lift  Zi  iv3i  fiAf^^Mf,  Sentt  ntuXaxaf  areii  yain 
KovT**  u  t  l>Ki^«X»;  ^Afjuihs  fit,  hSt  it  yeuln. 


The  pKTemeiit  swtm£  wild  braiiii  nad  lu'tngled  gorCp'— Pdfe. 

And  when  he.  would  place  before  the  eyes  sumS' 
thing  dreadful  and  astoiiishiag,  he  makea  choice  of 
the  strongest  vowels,  and  the  letters  of  most  difficult 


» 


Many  other  examples  Dionysius  prodi 
these  will  sufficiently  shew,  that  either  he  was  fanci- 
ful, or  we  have  lost  the  genuine  pronunciation;  for 
I  know  not  whether,  in  any  one  of  these  inatances, 
Buch  similitude  can  be  discovered.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, probable,  that  the  veneration  with  which  Homer 
was  read,  produced  many  supposititious  beauties;  for 
though  it  is  certain  that  the  sound  of  many  of  his 
verses  very  justly  corresponds  with  the  things  ex- 
pressed, yet  when  the  force  of  his  imagination,  whii 
gave  him  full  possession  of  every  object,  is  coas 
dered,  together  with  the  flexibility  of  his  language, 
of  which  the  syllables  might  be  often  contracted  or 
dilated  at  pleasure,  it  will  seem  unlikely  that  such 
conformity  should  happen  less  frequently  even  with- 
it  is  not  however  to  be  doubted,  that  Virgil,  who 
wrote  amidst  the  light  of  criticism,  and  who  owed  so 
much  of  his  success  to  art  and  labour,  endeavoured, 
among  other  excellences,  to  exhibit  this  similitude ; 
nor  has  he  been  less  happy  in  this  than  in  the  other 
graces  of  versification.  This  felicity  of  his  numbers 
was,  at  the  revival  of  learningj  displayed  with  great 
elegance  by  Vida,  in  his  Ait  of  Poetry. 


bis 

ich^l 
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Hand  latit  est  illis  utcunquo  cUndere  vemmi.*— 

Omnia  led  nnmeris^Vocatn  coDCordilioi  aptant, 

Atque  sono  qmBcanqne  canunt  imitantor,  et  apU 

Verboram  fade,  et  qoesito  carmims  ore. 

Nam  divena  opas  est  velati  dare  versibas  ora,-^ — ^ 

Hie  melior  motoqne  pedum,  et  pemicibas  alis, 

Molle  viam  taeito  lapsa  per  leria  radit: 

Ille  aotem  membris,  ac  mole  ignavius  ingens 

Incedit,  tardo  molimine  subsidendo. 

£cce  aliqnis  sabit  egregio  polcherrimns  ore, 

Cai  Icetum  merobris  Venus  omnibus  afflat  honorem. 

Contra  alius  rudis  informes  ostendit  et  artus, 

Hirsutumqoe  supercilium,  ac  caudam  sinnosam, 

Ingratus  visu,  sonitu  illetabilis  ipso. 

Ergo  ubi  jam  naota^  spumas  salb  ere  ruentes, 
Incubuere  marl,  videas  sparaare,  reductis 
Convulsom  lemis  rostrisque  stridentibus,  asquor. 
Tone  longi  sale  saza  sonant,  tunc  et  freta  veotis 
Incipiunt  agitata  tumescere :  littore  fluctus 
Illidunt  rauco,  atque  lefracta  remurmurat  unda 
Ad  scopulos,  cumulo  inseqnttur  praeruptus  aqua  mom 
dim  vero  ex  alto  specnlatiis  casrola  Nereus 
I^eniit  In  mofem  stagni#  placidaeqiie  paludis, 
Labitur  uncta  vadb  abies,  natat  uncta  carina.—-* 
Terba  etiam  res  eziffoasangusta  sequontnr, 
Iijgentesque  jorant  ingentia :  cuacta  gigantem 
Vasta  decent,  toHiis  immanes,  pectora  lata, 
£t  magni  membronim,artos,  magna  ossa,  lacertiqae. 
Atque  ade6,  siquid  geritur  moUmine  mag^o, 
Adde  moram,  et  pariter  tecum  quoque  verba  laboieat 
Segnia :  sen  quando  ri  molti  gleba  coactis 
JEtemum  frangenda  bidentibus,  aeqaore  sen  cdm 
Comua  Tolatarnm  obrertimos  antennamm. 
At  mora  si  fuerit  damno,  properare  jubebo. 
Si  se  forte  cay&  extulerit  mala  vipera  terr&, 
Tolle  moras,  cape  saxa  manu, cape  robora,  pastor; 
Ferte  citi  flammas,  date  tela*  repellite  pestem. 
Ipse  etiam  versus  roat,  in  praecepsque  feratur, 
Immenso  cum  praecipitans  ruit  Oceano  nox, 
Autcum,  perculsus  graviter,  procumbit  humi  bos. 
Cumque  etiam  reqnies  rebus  datur,  ipsa  quoque  ultr^ 
Carmina  paolisper  cursu  cessare  videbis, 
In  medio  interrupta :  qui^runt  cum  freta  ponti, 
Postquam  aurae  posuere,  quiescere  protinus  ipsum 
Cernere  erit,  mediisque  incaeptis  sistere  versum. 
Quid  dlcara,  senior  com  telom  imbelle  sine  ictn 
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iDvulidus  jacil,  et  defeclis liribui  legerl                                  ^| 

Nim  quoqiie  torn  V 

crsua  Btgni  pnriterpede  languet:                  ^M 

Sangult  bcbet,  frig 

nt  elTa^ts  in  corpore  (ires.                             ^H 

sy^^K^z^re 

em  deceat  prorumpere  in  arcea^                     ^^M 
itraclaqoe  quadrupedanium                          ^1 

Pectora  peclorihni 

logentei,  totoque,  ferum.  date  funeia  campo.                           ^| 

T-i.notenougT.h 

IS  veries  lo  complete,                                 ^M 

In  mf  ature,  n»mbe 

,  or  determin'd  feet,                                  H 

To  bH,  proporlion'd 

tetm,  he  most  dispenw.                               H 

And  make  the  soand  a  picture  of  the  «a>e ;                               ^M 

The  correspondent 

words  ciacdy  frame,                                  ^M 

The  look,  the  featn 

es,  and  the  mien  the  same.                        ■ 

With  rapid  feet  and  wings,  without  delay,                                    ^M 

Tfaii  BwiftI;  flies,  and  tmoothlj  (kims  nway :                           ^| 

TUa  bluoms  with  v 

outli  and  beautt  in  his  face.                          ^ 

And  Venns  breathes  on  ever;  limb  a  grace;                             ^ 

That,  of  rnde  form, 

bis  uncouth  membera  shews,                      ^H 

Looks  horrible,  and  frowns  with  hii  roogb  bruws  ;                       ^| 

His  monstrous  tail 

n  many  a  fold  and  wind.                                ^M 

t,  curls  up  behind;                                         ^ 

A I  once  Uie  image 

nd  (he  lines  appear, 

Rudeto  tLecje,  an 

1  frightful  lo  the  ear. 

Lo!  when  Ihe  sailo 

rs  steer  the  pond'roos  ships, 

And  ploogh,  with  b 

raEen  beaks,  the  foaming  deeps. 

ain  that  roars  around,                     1 
5  oars  the  wares  resound :               J- 
oing  Ihro'  the  dark  profonnd.        S 

Beneath  the  lab'rLn 

The  prowj  wide  ech 

To  the  loud  call  each  distant  rock  replies ;                                           1 

ToBt  by  the  storm  the  (ow'ring  surges  rise ; 

Whi;e  the  hoarse  o 

esn  beats  the  soonijing  shoie; 

Dash'd  from  the  sir 

nd,  the  flying  waters  roar. 

FUih  at  the  sliock. 

and  gath'ring  in  a  heap. 

The  liquid  mounlai 

ns  rise,  and  over-hang  the  deep. 

But  when  blue  Ne 

And  Calais  at  one  regard  the  raging  aeas,                                            | 

Slrelch'd  like  a  pe 

ceful  lake  the  deep  subsides. 

And  the  pitch'd  ve 

sel  o'er  Ihe  soiface  glides. 

When  things  are  sm 

all,  the  terms  ahoold  still  be  go  ; 

For  low  word,  plei 

e  09,  when  Ihe  Ihenic  is  tow. 

But  when  .on,e  gia 

t,  horrible  and  grim, 

E^ormoDJi  in  hit  ga 

t.  and  vastin  every  limb. 

StalliB  (ow'ring  on; 

Ihe  swelling  words  muit  rin 

In  just  proportion  1 

the  monster's  siie. 

If  some  Isrge  weight  his  huge  arms  strive  to  ihoire,                             | 

The  verse  too  labou 

s ;  Ihe  throng  d  words  scarce  moie. 

^  Md  aUbo  her  lofty  watts ; 
PfOToLB  him  fljii^  cosncr  to  tkt  speed. 
In  fell  cuccr  to  ckatgt  tht  mCke  steed  : 
He  piles  the  ieU  with  OMwntuns  of  the  slam  ; 
He  povs,  he  slomsy  he  thaaders  thro*  the  plain. — ^Prt. 

From  the  Italian  gardens  Pope  seems  to  have 
transplanted  this  flower,  the  growth  of  happier  di- 
matesy  into  a  soil  less  adapted  to  its  nature,  and  less 
favourable  to  its  increase. 

Scrft  u  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows. 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  nombers  flows. 

Bat  when  lood  billows  lash  the  sounding  shore. 

The  hoarse  rongh  Terse  shoold  like  the  torrent  roar. 

When  Ajax  striyes  some  rock's  Tast  weight  to  throw. 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scoors  the  plain. 

Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main. 
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From  these  lines,  laboured  witli  great  attention, 
and  celebrated  by  a  rival  wit,  may  be  judged  what 
can  be  expected  from  the  most  diligent  endeavours 
after  this  imagery  of  sound.  The  verse  intended  to 
represent  the  whisper  of  the  vernal  breeze,  must  be 
confessed  not  much  to  excel  in  softness  or  volubility; 
and  the  smooth  stream  runs  with  a  perpetual  clash 
of  jarring  consonants.  The  noise  and  turbulence  of 
the  torrent  is,  indeied,  distinctly  imaged,  for  it  re- 
quires very  little  skill  to  make  our  language  rough; 
but  in  these  lines,  which  mention  the  effort  of  Ajax, 
there  is  no  particular lieaviness,  obstruction,  or  delay. 
The  swiftness  of  Camilla  is  rather  contrasted  than 
exemplified ;  why  the  verse  should  be  lengthened  to 
express  speed,  will  not  be  easily  discovered.  In  the 
dactyls  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  ancients,  two 
short  syllables  were  pronounced  with  such  rapidity, 
as  to  be  equal  only  to  one  long:  they,  therefore, 
naturally  exhibit  the  act  of  passing  through  a  long 
space  in  a  short  time.  But  the  Alexandrine,  by  its 
pause  in  the  midst,  is  a  tardy  and  stately  measure ; 
and  the  word  unbendingy  one  of  the  most  sluggish 
and  slow  which  our  language  affords,  cannot  much 
accelerate  its  motion. 

These  rules  and  these  examples  have  taught  our 
present  critics  to  mquire  very  studiously  and  mi- 
nutely into  sounds  and  cadences.  It  is,  therefore, 
useful  to  examine  with  what  skill  they  have  pro- 
ceeded ;  what  discoveries  they  hav^  made ;  and 
whether  any  rules  can  be  established  which 
guide  us  hereafter  in  such  researches. 
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-Eiperiar  quid  concedatur  in  illos. 


Quorum  Flaminii  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latinft. — Juv. 

More  safely  truth  to  urse  her  claim  presumes. 
On  names  now  found  alone  on  books  and  tombs. 

There  are  few  books  on  which  more  time  is  spent 
by  young  students,  than  on  treatises  which  deliver 
the  characters  of  authors;  nor  any  which  oftener  de- 
ceive the  expectation  of  the  reader,  or  fill  his  mind 
with  more  opinions  which  the  progress  of  his  studies 
and  the  increase  of  his  knowledge  oblige  him  to  re- 
sign. 

Baillet  has  introduced  his  collection  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  learned,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  pre- 
judices which  mislead  the  critic,  and  raise  the  pas- 
sions in  rebellion  against  the  judgment.  His  cata- 
logue, though  large,  is  imperfect;  and  who  can  hope 
to  complete  it  ?  The  beauties  of  writing  have  been 
observed  to  be  often  such  as  cannot  in  the  present 
state  of  human  knowledge  be  evinced  by  evidence, 
or  drawn  out  into  demonstrations ;  they  are  therefore 
wholly  subject  to  the  imagination,  and  do  not  force 
their  effects  upon  a  mind  preoccupied  by  unfavoiir- 
able  sentiments,  nor  overcome  the  counteraction  of 
a  false  principle,  or  of  stubborn  partiality. 

To  convince  any  man  against  his  will  is  hard,  bit 
to  please  him  against  his  will  is  justly  pronounced  by 
Dryden  to  be  above  the  reach  of  human  abilitiei. 
Interest  and  passion  will  hold  out  long  against  the 
closest  siege  of  diagrams  and  syllogisms,  but  they  axe 
absolutely  impregnable  to  imagery  and  sentiment; 
and  will  for  ever  bid  defiance  to  the  most  powerful 
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::nina  of  Vi^il  or  Homer,  though  they  ma^  give  way 
I  time  to  the  batteries  of  Euchd  or  Archimedea. 

In  tnigting  therefore  to  the  sentence  of  a  critic,  we 
re  in  danger  not  only  from  that  vanity  which  exalts 
rritera  too  often  to  the  dignity  of  teactiing  what  they 
re  yet  to  learn,  from  that  negligence  which  some- 
imes  steals  upon  the  most  vigilant  caution,  and  that 
illibility  to  which  the  condition  of  nature  has  sub- 
!cted  every  human  understanding-,  but  from  a  thou- 
and  extruuic  and  accidental  causes,  from  every 
lUB^  which  can  excite  kiodnesB  or  malevolence,  ve- 
«ratioB  or  contempt. 

Many  of  those  who  have  determined  with  great 
'Sldnegs,  upon  the  various  degrees  of  literary  merit, 
aay  be  justly  suspected  of  having  passed  sentence, 
a  Seneca  remarks  of  Claudins, 

Unl  lantuni  puts  audita, 
Sape  et  ouM, 

vidiont  much  knowledge  of  the  cauae  before  them: 
or  it  will  not  easily  be  imagined  of  Langbane,  Bor- 
ichitus,  or  Rapin,  that  they  had  very  accurately 
tenued  nil  the  books  which  Uiey  praise  or  censure; 
IT  that,  even  if  nature  and  learning  had  qualified 
hem  for  judges,  they  could  read  for  ever  with  the 
ittention  necewary  to  juat  criticinn.  Such  petfor- 
nancea,  however,  are  not  irixdly  withmt  tfaeir  use; 
br  diey  are  commonly  jnat  ecboea  to  tlie  Yoice^  of 
toe,  and  transn^  the  general  anfiiage  of  manfctnd 
irhen  they  have  no  parUcuIax  motives  ta  suppress  it•^g 

Critics,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  very  fr& 
inently  misled  by  interest.   The  bigolit 
iditors  regard  the  authors  whom  t' 
jonect,  has  been  generally  remarkt 
known  to  have  written  most  of  h' 
lions  only  to  Tecommecd  tlie  v 
then  happened  to  be  employed ; 
pected  to  have  denied  the  expc 
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justice,  because  his  own  Cato  was  condemned  to  pe- 
rish in  a  good  cause. 

There  are  prejudices  which  authors,  not  otherwise 
weak  or  corrupt,  have  indulged  without  scruple; 
and  perhaps  some  of  them  are  so  complicated  witii 
our  natural  affections,  that  they  cannot  easily  be 
disentangled  from  the  heart.   Scarcely  any  can  hear 
with  impartiality  a  comparison  between  the  writers 
of  his  own  and  another  country;  and  though  it  can- 
not, I  think,  be  charged  equally  on  all  nations,  tliat 
they  are  blinded  with  this  literary  patriotism,  yet 
there  are  none  that  do  not  look  upon  their  authors 
with  the  fondness  of  affinity,  and  esteem  them  as 
well  for  the  place  of  their  birth,  as  for  their  know- 
ledge or  their  wit.      There    is,  therefore,  seldom 
much  respect  due  to  comparative  criticism,  when  the 
competitors  are  of  different  countries,   unless  the 
judge  is  of  a  nation  equally  indifferent  to  both.  The 
Italians  could  not  for  a  long  time  believe,  that  there 
was  any  learning  beyond  the  mountains ;  and  the 
French  seem  generally  persuaded,  that  there  are  do 
wits  or  reasoners  equal  to  their  own.  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  that  if  Scaliger  had  not  considered  himself 
as  allied  to  Virgil,  by  being  bom  in  the  same  coun- 
try, he  would  have  found  his  works  so  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  Homer,  or  have  thought  the  con- 
troversy worthy  of  so  much  zeal,  vehemence,  and 
acrimony. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  prejudice,  and  only  one,  by 
which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  any  dishonour 
to  be  sometimes  misguided.  Criticism  has  so  often 
given  occasion  to  the  envious  and  ill-natured  of  gra- 
tifying their  malignity,  that  some  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  recommend  the  virtue  of  candour  with- 
out restriction,  and  to  preclude  all  future  liberty  of 
censure.  Writers  possessed  with  this  opinion  are 
continually  enforcing  civility  and  decency,  recom- 
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g  to  critics  the  proper  diffidence  of  them- 
and  inculcating  the  veneration  due  to  cele- 
Qames. 

not  of  opinion  that  these  professed  enemies 
jance  and  severity,  have  much  more  benevo- 
r  modesty  than  the  rest  of  mankind ;  or  that 
el  in  their  own  hearts,  any  other  intention 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  softness  and 
f.  Some  are  modest  because  they  are  timo- 
id  some  are  lavish  of  praise  because  they  hope 
3paid. 

e  is  indeed  some  tenderness  due  to  living 
when  they  attack  none  of  those  truths  which 
mportance  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and 
mmitted  no  other  offence  than  that  of  betray- 
ir  own  ignorance  or  dulness.  I  should  think 
ity  to  crush  an  insect  who  had  provoked  me 
buzzing  in  my  ear ;  and  would  not  willingly 
3t  the  dream  of  harmless  stupidity,  or  destroy 
;  which  makes  its  author  laugh.  Yet  I  am  far 
inking  this  tenderness  universally  necessary; 
that  writes  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
challenger,  whom  every  one  has  a  right  to 
since  he  quits  the  common  rank  of  Iffe,  steps 
I  beyond  the  lists,  and  offers  his  merit  to  the 
judgment.  To  commence  author  is  to  claim 
and  no  man  can  justly  aspire  to  honour,  but 
lazard  of  disgrace. 

whatever  be  decided  concernmg  contempo- 
whom  he  that  knows  the  treachery  of  the  hu- 
2art,  and  considers  how  often  we  gratify  our 
ide  or  envy  under  the  appearance  of  contend- 
elegance  and  propriety,  will  find  himself 
inclined  to  disturb ;  there  can  surely  * 
ions  pleaded  to  secure  them  from  crb 
n  no  longer  suffer  by  reproach,  and  of 
r  now  remains  but  their  wriliogs  and 

t2    . 
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names.  Upon  these  authors  the  critic  is  tindonbt-' 
ediy  at  full  liberty  to  exercise  the  strictest  seyeiitf, 
unce  he  endangers  only  his  own  fame,  and»  Kke  JEne» 
when  he  drew  his  sword  in  the  infernal  regions,  en- 
counters phantoms  which  cannot  be  wounded  He 
may  indeed  pay  some  regard  to  established  repute* 
tion ;  but  he  can  by  thai  show  of  reverence  consiik 
only  his  own  security,  for  all  other  motives  are  now 
at  an  end. 

The  faults  of  a  writer  of  admowledged  excellence 
are  more  dangerous,  because  the  influence  of  his  ex- 
ample  is  more  extensive;  and  the  interest  of  learn- 
ing requires  that  they  should  be  discovered  and  st^- 
matized,  before  they  have  the  sanction  of  antiquity 
conferred  upon  them,  and  become  precedents  of  in- 
disputable authori^. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  advanced  by  Addison,  as  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  true  critic,  that  he  pointi 
out  beauties  rather  than  faults.  But  it  is  rather  na- 
tural to  a  man  of  learning  and  eenius,  to  apply  him- 
self chiefly  to  the  study  of  writers  who  have  moie 
beauties  than  faults  to  be  displayed ;  for  the  dntj 
of  criticism  is  neither  to  depreciate  nor  dignify  by 
partial  representations,  but  to  hold  out  the  light  of 
reason,  whatever  it  may  discovei';  and  to  promul- 
gate the  determinations  of  truth,  whatever  she  shall 
dictate. 


<!    i     . 
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<»  94.     SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1751. 


-Bonos  atque  fidus 


Judex — per  obstantes  catenras 

Explicuit  sua  victor  arma. — ^Hor. 

Perpetual  magistrate  is  he 

Who  keeps  strict  justice  full  in  sight; 
Who  bids  the  crowd  at  awful  distance  gaze» 
And  virtue's  arms  victoriously  displays. — Framcis. 

I  resemblance  of  poetic  numbers  to  the  subject 
3h  they  mention  or  describe,  may  be  considered 
general  or  particular ;  as  consisting  in  the  flow 
structure  of  a  whole  passage  taken  together,  or 
omprised  in  the  sound  of  some  emphatical  and 
Tiptive  words,  or  in  the  cadence  and  harmony 
ingle  verses.  / 

he  general  resemblance  of  the  sound  to  the  sense 
)  be  found  in  every  language  which  admits  of 
ry,  in  every  author  whose  force  of  fancy  enables 
to  impress  images  strongly  on  his  own  mind,  and 
se  choice  and  variety  of  language  readily  sup- 
him  with  just  representations.  To  such  a  writer 
natural  to  change  his  measure  with  his  subject, 
without  any  effort  of  the  understanding,  or  in- 
mtion  of  the  judgment.  To  revolve  jollity  and 
1  necessarily  tunes  the  voice  of  a  poet  to  gay 
sprightly  notes,  as  it  fires  his  eye  with  vivacity ; 
reflection  on  gloomy  situations  and  disastrous 
ts,  will  sadden  his  numbers,  as  it  will  cloud  his 
tenance.  But  in  such  passages  there  is  only 
limilitude  of  pleasure  to  pleasure,  and  of  grief 
ief,  without  any  immediate  application  to  parti- 
:  images.  The  same  flow  of  joyous  versification 
celebrate  the  jollity  of  marriage,  and  the  ex^' 

t3 
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tation  of  triumph  ;  and  the  same  lunguoi  of  melodj 
will  suit  the  complaints  of  an  absent  lover,  as  of 
conquered  king. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  on  many  oca- 
■ions  we  make  the  music  which  we  imagine  ourselvei 
to  bear ;  that  we  modulate  the  poem  by  our  own 
disposition,  and  ascribe  to  the  numbers  the  el^ts  of 
the  sense.  We  may  observe  in  life,  that  it  u  not 
easy  to  deliver  a  pleasant  message  in  an  unpleasing 
manner,  and  that  we  readily  associate  beauty  sad 
deformity  with  those  whom  for  any  reason  we  love 
or  hate.  Yet  it  would  be  too  daring  to  declare  tbsl 
all  the  celebrated  adaptations  of  harmony  are  chime- 
rical ;  that  Homer  had  no  extraordinary  attentioii  to 
the  melody  of  his  verse  when  he  described  a  anptU 
festivity ; 


Here  fiicied  pomp,  uid  genial  teaii  dcligbt. 

And  lolemQ  dance,  and  hjnieneal  rile ; 

Along  Ifae  9treet  the  new-made  bridei  are  led. 

With  torches  flaming  to  the  nuptial  bed; 

The  ymilliful  danceit  in  a  circle  boosd 

To  the  soft  Bale,  and  cittem'i  liNer  soond : — Pdfe. 

that  Vida  was  merely  fanciful,  when  he  supposed 

Virgilendeavouring  to  represent  by  uncommonsneet- 

DCES  of  numbers  the  adventitious  beauty  of^neas; 

Oi,bumerasqiie  Deoiimilu  :  namqueipsa  decoram 

Cauaricni  nalo  genitriii,  Inmenque  juvenIK 


IS  ncuUs  ai 
The  Trojan  chief  Bppear'd  in  open  i 
Anguit  in  visage,  and  serenely  briglil. 

Hii  niolber-|oddeis,  with  hct  IiDDds  di 

Had  form'd  his  curling  locks,  and  made  his  templet 
And  giv'u  his  rolling  e;ei  a  sparliiing  grac«. 
And  hreath'd  a  yomlifnl  vigonr  on  his  face !- 


jSi 


or  that  Milton  did  not  intend  to  exemplify  the  har- 
mony which  he  mentions : 
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Foantains!  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow. 
Melodious  murmars,  warbling  tune  his  pndse* 

That  Milton  understood  the  force  of  sounds  wdl 
a4)usted,  and  knew  the  compass  and  variety  of  the 
ancient  measures,  cannot  be  doubted,  since  he  was 
both  a  musician  and  a  critic ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
considered  these  conformities  of  cadence,  as  either 
not  often  attainable  in  our  lan^age,  or  as  pet^  ex- 
cellences unworthy  of  his  ambition;  for  it  wiU  not 
be  found  that  he  has  always  assigned  the  same  cast 
of  numbers  to  the  same  objects.  He  has  given  in 
two  passages  very  minute  de8crq>tions  of  angelic 
beauty ;  but  though  the  images  are  nearly  the  same^ 
the  numbers  will  be  found  upon  comparison  very 
different. 

And  now  a  stripling  chemb  he  appears^ 
Not  of  the  prime,  jet  such  as  in  his  fooe 
Tooth  smilM  celMtial,  and  to  every  lioib 
Smtabls  grace  diffu^d,  to  vseU  lufrign'd; 
Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hait. 
In  eurlt  on  either  che^ played:  wmgt  he  vote 
Of  many  a  coloured  plume,  sprinkled  with  gold* 

Some  of  the  lines  of  this  description  are  remark- 
ably defective  in  harmony,  and  therefore  by  no  means 
correspondent  with  that  symmetrical  elegance  and 
easy  grace  which  they  are  mtended  to  exhibit.  The 
failure,  however,  is  fully  compensated  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  Raphael,  which  equally  delights  the  ear 
and  imagination. 

A  seraph  wing'd :  six  wings  he  wore  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine;  the  pur  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast 
With  regal  ornament;  the  middle  pair 
Girt  like  a  starry  zone  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs,  with  downy  gold. 
And  colours  dipp'd  in  heaven :  the  tiiird  his  feet 
Shadow'd  from  either  heel  with  feather'd  mail, 
Sky-tinctar'd  grain !  like  Maia*s  son  be  stood, 
And  shook  his  plumes,  that  beav*nly  fragrance  fiird 
The  circuit  wide. 
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The  adumbration  of  particulaT  and  distinct  images 
by  an  exact  and  perceptible  resemblance  of  sound, 
is  sometimes  studied,  and  sometimes  casual.  Every 
language  has  many  words  formed  in  imitation  of  tk 
noises  which  they  signify.  Such  are  stridor,  babj 
and  heatMS^  in  Latin ;  and  in  English,  to  grawlf  to 
kiZy  to  kiss^  and  to  Jsr.  Words  of  this  kind  give  to 
a  Terse  the  proper  similitude  of  sound,  without  much 
labour  of  the  writer,  and  such  happiness  is  therefore 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  fortune  dian  skill ;  yet  they 
ai^  sometimes  combined  with  great  proprietor)  and 
UMieniably  contribute  to  enforce  the  impression  of 
the  idea.  '  We  hear  the  passing  arrow  in  Ihiis  line  of 
\lrgil; 

Kt  fcg:t,  kjTmdwm  strident,  eUpsa  sagitta; 

Tb*  istpemoos  airov  wbines  on  the  wii^ : — Pope. 

and  the  creaking  of  hell-gates,  in  the  description  by 
Mihou : 

Open  fty 
W  ith  hapetaCNis  recoil  and  jarring  soond 
Hi'  uueraal  doon :  and  on  their  lunges  grate 
}1ju>^  ihander. 

But  many  beauties  of  this  kind,  which  the  moderns, 
Ami  perb^s  the  ancients,  have  observed,  seem  to  be 
Uie  pnxluot  of  blind  reTerence  acting  upon  fancy* 
Dionv^us  himself  tells  us,  that  the  sound  of  Homer*8 
T\er$e$  sometimes  exhibits  the  idea  of  corporeal  bulk: 
i$  :h.^t  this  a  discovery  nearly  approaching  to  that  of 
the  blind  man«  who  aAer  long  inquiiy  into  the  nature 
ot*  the  scarie:  colour*  found  that  it  represented  no- 
th::i^  Sv^  much  a$  the  clangour  of  a  trumpet  ?  The 
iv^l>«^*nrA:i\e  power  of  poetic  harmony  consists  of 
$vHiu\i  ar.d  measure ;  of  the  force  of  the  syllables 
sinpy  coik$idefed«  and  of  the  time  in  which  they  are 
vn.>t^v>anv>ed.  Sound  can  resemble  nothing'  but 
sou:vi«  and  time  can  measure  nothing  but  motion 
*ud  duratk>n. 
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The  critics,  however,  have  struck  out  other  simili- 
tades ;  nor  is  there  any  irregularity  of  numberis  which 
credulous  admiration  cannot  discover  to  be  eminently 
beautiful.  Thus  the  propriety  of  each  of  these  lines 
has  been  celebrated  by  writers  whose  opinion  the 
world  has  reason  to  regard : 

Vertitar  interea  coalam,  et  niit  oceano  nox. 

Meantime  the  lapid  heay'ns  roU'd  down  the  light. 
And  on  the  shaded  ooeao.raflVd  the  night — ^Drtdbk* 

Slemitnr,  ezanimisqae  tremens  procnmbit  honu  bos. 
Down  drops  the  beast,  nor  needs  a  second  wound ; 
But  sprawls  in  pangs  of  death,  and  spams  the  ground. 

Drtdbn. 
Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  lidicuhis  mus.-*— 

The  mountains  labour,  and  a  mouse  is  bom. — Roscom Moir. 

If  all  these  observations  are  just,  there  must  be 
some  remarkable  conformity  between  the  sudden 
succession  of  night  to  day,  the  fall  of  an  ox  under  a 
blow,  and  the  birth  of  a  mouse  from  a  mountain ; 
since  we  are  told  of  all  these  images,  that  thev  are 
very  strongly  impressed  by  the  same  form  and  ter- 
mination of  the  verse. 

We  may,  however,  without  giving  way  to  enthu- 
siasm, admit  that  some  beauties  of  diis  Mnd  may  be 
produced.  A  sudden  stop  at  an  unusual  syllable 
may  image  the  cessation  of  action,  or  the  pause  of 
discourse ;  and  Milton  has  very  happily  imitated  the 
repetitions  of  an  echo : 

I  fled,  and  cried  out  death : 
Eell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sigh'd 
From  all  her  oaves,  and  back  resounded  death. 

The  measure  of  time  in  pronouncing  may  be  varied 
so  as  very  strongly  to  represent,  not  only  the  modes^ 
of  external  motion,  but  the  quick  or  slow  succession 
of  ideas,  and  consequently  tbe  passions  of  the  mind. 
This  at  least  was  the  power  of  the  spondaic  and 
dactylic  harmony,  but  our  language  can  rcaiA  no 


*'  ^  ^-^  -jiMi.     We  can  indeed gome- 

by  , -^  jRi  retarding  the  line,  shew 

IB  ..«cr«si  made  by  strong  efforts 

1^-  .«cmiptions,  or  mark  a  slow  and 

°'  *«!>  Jtilton  has  imaged  the  toil  of 

^  ^  . j.ush  chaos ; 


hr  and  labour  hard 
i*a  juficnlty  and  labour  he 

.  .zjcnbed  the  leviathans  or  whales ; 

^  .^^  .aiwieldy,  eDormoos  in  their  gait. 

.  j»  It  other  times  neglected  such  repre- 

..,*».->  -uay  be  observed  in  the  volubility  and 

icMi  lines,  which  express  an  action  tardy 

Descent  and  fall 
-  u»  is  adyerse.    AVho  but  felt  of  late, 
1  oeii  tbe  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear 
iMiitiiig,  and  pursa'd  us  through  the  deep, 
Vith  what  confusion  and  laborious  flight 
Ve  >unk  thus  low?     Th'  ascent  is  easy  then. 

.liiother  place,  he  describes  the  gentle  glide 
-rtT'^g  waters  in  a  line  remarkably  rough  and 


Tripping  ebb;  that  stole 
li%iiK9oft  foot  tow'rds  the  deep  who  now  had  stopp'd 
Hi*  sluices. 

:  is  not  indeed  to  be  expected,  that  the  sound 
.  juld  always  assist  the  meaning,  but  it  ought  never 

^ouuteractit;  and  therefore  Milton  has  here  cer- 
uUtv  committed  a  fault  like  that  of  the  player,  who 
.j^ihikl  on  the  earth  when  he  implored  the  heavens, 
^  to  iho  heavens  when  he  addressed  the  earth. 

Tki»e  who  are  determined  to  find  in  Milton  an 
afi^mblas:^  of  all  the  excellences  which  have  en- 
siled all  other  poets,  will  perhaps  be  offended  that 

ill  not  celebrate  his  versAcation  in  higher  terms ; 
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for  there  are  readers  who  discover  that  in  this  pas- 
sage. 

So  stretch'd  out  hage  in  length  the  arch  fiend  lay, 

a  long  form  is  described  in  a  long  Une ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  length  of  body  is  only  mentioned  in  a  slow 
line,  to  which  it  has  only  the  resemblance  of  time  to 
space,  of  an  hour  to  a  may-pole. 

The  same  turn  of  ingenuity  might  perform  won- 
ders upon  the  description  of  the  ark : 

Then  from  the  mountains  hewing  timbei*  tall. 

Began  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  bulk; 

Measured  by  cubit,  length,  and  breadth,  and  height. 

[n  these  lines  the  poet  apparently  designs  to  fix  the 
cittention  upon  bulk ;  but  this  is  effected  by  the 
enumeration,  not  by  the  measure ;  for  what  analogy 
3an  there  be  between  modulations  of  sound,  and 
corporeal  dimensions? 

Milton,  indeed,  seems  only  to  have  regarded  this 
species  of  embellishment  so  far  as  not  to  reject  it 
when  it  came  unsought;  which  would  often  happen 
to  a  mind  so  vigorous,  employed  upon  a  subject  so 
vrarious  and  extensive.  He  has,  indeed,  a  greater  and 
a  nobler  work  to  perform ;  a  single  sentiment  of  mo- 
ral or  religious  truth,  a  single  image  of  life  or  nature, 
fvould  have  been  cheaply  lost  for  a  thousand  echoes 
of  the  cadence  to  the  sense ;  and  he  who  had  under- 
taken to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  maUy  might 
bave  been  accused  of  neglecting  his  cause,  had  he 
lavished  much  of  his  attention  upon  syllables  and 
sounds. 
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cuitot,  ct  mfirnji 


CoBsalta  eno;  aaiic  letiofsui 
Vda  dare,  alqae  hmre 
refictos. Hob. 


A  Hffd^e  bom  Heav'n  and  pnjer, 
I  aock'd  mt  all  reUgpoos  fear. 

Deep  sdenc'd  in  tibe  mazy  lore 
Of  Bad  pUloaophj;  bat  bow 
HoisI  sail,  and  back  m j  ^rojage  flaw 

To  tbat  blest  baibonr,  wbidi  1  left  before«->FmA«cti. 

^To  THE  Rambler. 
•SIR, 

*  Thbbe  are  many  diseases,  both  of  the  body  and 
mind,  which  it  b  far  easier  to  prevent  than  to  cure, 
and  dierefore  I  hope  you  will  think  me  employed  in 
an  office  not  useless  either  to  learning  or  yirtoe,  if 
I  describe  the  symptoms  of  an  intellectual  malady, 
which,  though  at  first  it  seizes  only  the  passions, 
will,  if  not  speedily  remedied*  infect  Uie  reason,  and, 
from  blasting  the  blossoms  of  knowledge,  proceed  in 
time  to  canker  the  root. 

*  I  was  bom  in  the  house  of  discord.  My  par^ts 
were  of  unsuitable  ages,  contrary  tempers,  and  dif- 
ferent religions,  and  therefore  employed  the  spirit 
igid  acuteness  which  nature  had  very  liberally  be- 
stowed upon  both,  in  hourly  disputes,  and  incessant 
contrivances  to  detect  each  other  in  the  wrong ;  so 
that  from  the  first  exertions  of  reason  I  was  bred  a 
disputant,  trained  up  in  all  the  arts  of  domestic  so- 
phistry, initiated  in  a  thousand  low  stratagems,  nim- 
ble shifts,  and  sly  concealments ;  versed  in  sJl  the 
turns  of  altercation,  and  acquainted  with  the  whole 
discinline  offending  and  proving. 
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'  It  waB  noc€BBarily  my  care  to  preserve  the  kind- 
*»e6Bofboth  die  controvertbts,  and  therefore  1  had 
Very  early  formed  the  habit  of  suspending  my  judg- 
tooent,  ofhearingarguraeats  withindiiference,  inclin- 
ing as  occasion  required  to  either  side,  and  of  hold- 
ing myaelf  undetermined  between  them  til!  I  knew 
for  what  opinion  I  might  conveniently  declare. 

'  ThuB,  Sir,  I  acquired  very  early  the  skill  of  dia- 
{lutation ;  and,  as  we  naturally  love  the  arts  in  which 
Sve  believe  ourselves  to  excel,  I  did  not  let  my  abilities 
lie  useless,  nor  suffer  my  dexterity  to  be  lost  for  want 
*}f  practice.  1  engaged  in  perpetual  wrangles  with  my 
schoolfellows,  and  was  never  to  be  convinced  or 
Tepressed  by  any  other  arguments  than  blows,  by 
vhich  my  antagonists  commonly  determined  the 
controversy,  as  I  was,  like  the  Roman  orator,  much 
more  eminent  for  eloquence  than  courage. 

'  At  the  university  I  found  my  predominant  ambi- 
tion completely  gratified  by  the  study  of  logic.  I 
impressed  upon  my  memory  a  thousand  axioms,  and 
ten  thousand  distinctions,  practised  every  form  of 
syllogism,  passed  all  my  days  in  the  schools  of 
disputatioii,  and  slept  every  night  with  Smiglecius 
on  my  pillow. 

'  You  will  not  doubt  but  such  a  genius  was  soon 
r^ed  to  eminence  by  such  application :  I  was  cele- 
brated in  my  third  year  for  the  most  arttiil  opponent 
that  the  university  could  boast,  and  became  the  ter- 
ror and  envy  of  all  the  candidates  for  philosophical  ^ 
reputation. 

'  My  renown,  indeed,  was  not  purchased  but  at 
the  pnce  of  all  my  time  and  all  my  studies.  I  never 
spoke  but  to  contradict,  nor  declaimed  but  in  de- 
fence of  a  position  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
false,  and  therefore  worthy,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
adorned  with  all  the  colours  of  false  repreBentation^  _ 
and  strengthened  with  all  the  arts  of  fallacious  subtilQF 
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^  My  father,  who  had  no  other  wish  than  to  see 
his  son  richer  than  himself,  easily  concluded  that  I 
should  distinguish  myself  among  the  professors  of 
the  law ;  and  therefore,  when  I  had  taken  my  fint 
degree,  dispatched  me  to  the  Temple  with  a  pate^ 
nal  admonition,  that  I  should  never  suffer  myself  to 
feel  shame,  for  nothing  hut  modesty  could  retard  my 
fortune. 

*  Vitiated,  ignorant,  and  heady  as  I  was,  I  had  not 
yet  lost  my  reverence  for  virtue,  and  therefore  could 
not  receive  such  dictates  without  hon-or ;  but  however 
was  pleased  with  his  determination  of  my  course  of 
life,  because  he  placed  me  in  the  way  that  leads 
soonest  from  the  prescribed  walks  of  discipline  and 
education,  to  the  open  fields  of  liberty  and  choice. 

*  I  was  now  in  the  place  where  every  one  catches 
the  contagion  of  vanity,  and  soon  began  to  distin- 
guish myself  by  sophisms  and  paradoxes.  I  declared 
war  against  all  received  opinions  and  established 
rules,  and  levelled  my  batteries  particularly  against 
those  universal  principles  which  had  stood  unshaken 
in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  literature,  and  are  consi- 
dered as  the  inviolable  temples  of  truth,  or  the  im- 
pregnable bulwarks  of  science. 

*  I  applied  myself  chiefly  to  those  parts  of  learning 
which  have  filled  the  world  with  doubt  and  perplexity, 
and  could  readily  produce  all  the  arguments  relat- 
ing to  matter  and  motion,  time  and  space,  identity 

^and  infinity. 

*  I  was  equally  able  and  equally  willing  to  maintain 
the  system  of  Newton  or  Descartes,  and  favoured 
occasionally  the  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy,  or  that  of 
Copernicus.  I  sometimes  exalted  vegetables  to  sense, 
and  sometimes  degraded  animals  to  mechanism. 

*  Nor  was  I  less  inclined  to  weaken  the  credit  of  his- 
tory, or  perplex  the  doctrines  of  polity.  I  was  always 
of  the  party  which  I  heard  the  company  condemn. 
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'Among  the  zealots  of  liberty  I  could  harangue 
inth  great  copiqusness  upon  the  advantages  of  ab- 
solute monarchy,  the  secrecy  of  its  counsels,  and  the 
expedition  of  its  measures ;  and  often  celebrated  the 
blessings  produced  by  the  extinction  of  parties,  and 
preclusion  of  debates. 

'Among  the  assertors  of  regal  authority,  I  never 
failed  to  declaim  with  republican  warmth  upon  the 
original  charter  of  universal  liberty,  the  corruption 
of  courts,  and  the  folly  of  voluntary  submission  to 
those  whom  nature  has  levelled  with  ourselves. 

'  I  knew  the  defects  of  every  scheme  of  government, 
and  the  inconveniences  of  every  law.  I  sometimes 
shewed  how  much  the  condition  of  mankind  would 
be  improved  by  breakmg  the  world  into  petty  sove- 
reignties, and  sometimes  displayed  the  felicity  and 
peace  which  universal  monarchy  would  diffuse  over 
the  earth. 

*  To  every  acknowledged  fact  I  found  innumerable 
objections ;  for  it  was  my  rule,  to  judge  of  history 
only  by  abstracted  probability,  and  therefore  I  made 
no  scruple  of  bidding  defiance  to  testimony.  I  have 
more  than  once  questioned  the  existence  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  and  having  demonstrated  the  folly 
of  erecting  edifices  like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  I 
frequently  hinted  my  suspicion  that  the  world  had 
been  long  deceived,  and  U)at  they  were  to  be  found 
only  in  the  narratives  of  travellers.  . 

'  It  had  been  happy  for  me  could  I  have  confined 
my  scepticism  to;  hist6rical  controversies,  and  philo-* 
soplncal  disquisitions;  but  having  now  violated  my 
reason,  and  accustomed  myself  to  inquire  not  after 
proofs,  but  objections,  I  had  perplexed  truth  with 
falsehood,  till  my  ideas  were  confused,  my!  jiSdppcnt 
embarrassed,  and  my  intellects  diatottisd*-  The  faiafait 
of  considering  every  proposition  as  alike  tec 
left  me  no  test  by  which  any  tenet  covld  T 

v2 
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every  opinion  presented  both  sides  with  eqi 
dence,  and  my  fdlacies  began  to  operate 
own  mind  in  more  important  inquiries.  ItwaT 
t  the  sport  of  my  vanity  to  weaken  the  obligatiaia 
y  of  mcml  duty,  aud  elface  the  distinctions  of  good 
II I  had  deadened  the  sense  of  conTicMo, 
tdoned  my  heart  to  the  fluctuations  of  un- 
j  without  anchor  and  without  compui, 
|b  wUisfaction  of  curiosity,  or  peace  of  col- 
li without  principles  of  reason,  or  moti?e3Dr 

SucK  is  the  hazard  of  repressing  the  first  po- 
of truth,  of  spreading  for  diversion  the 
of  sophistry,  and  engaging  rea»Dn  against  iU 


*T1w  disproportions  of  absurdity  grcrw  less  uA 
'  "'    u  we  are  reconciled  by  degrees  to  tk 
ifaausUess*.  and  falsehood,  by  long  use, 
1  to  dte  mind,  as  poison  to  toe  body. 
I  the  mortification  of  seeing  m^  con- 
rted  only  by  the  ignorant  or  mcked, 
I'lipf  (ttW  hnj*  wbo  were  enchanted  by  novelty,  or 
wrMcfcii.  WM,  having  long  disobeyed  viitiitf  and 
k,  ven  BOW  dearons  of  my  aaaistanca  to  de- 


.  I  shuddered  at  my  own  eomip- 

pride  by  which  I  had  been  sednced 

t*  ndum  me.  1  was  weaiy  of  coDtiasd 

wA  *  pefp«twd  equipoise  of  the  nand; 

*  of  beng  ike  tnumte  of  those  who 

Md  itmaed  by  d»e  rest  of  mankind. 

ntkcd  ft«B  aU  tetaptation  to  dispote, 

tm  nj|hiijt  to  my  imderstandiitg,  ud 

:ltMa«J  of  vqedii^  aB  cstabliefaed  optnioBS 

"       ~  tolente  thoagh  not 

■nfnte.     I  foibon  Id 

vkb  Bewiless  cuuliuturim,  *• 
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^tatntaa^  qaestioiis  Confessedly  uncertainy  and  refrain- 
•A  steadily  from  gratifying  my  vanity  by  the  snppoit 
of  fidsehood. 

*  By  this  method  I  am  at  length  recovered  from 
vy  argum^ital  deliiium,  and  find  myself  in  the  state 
0t  one  awakened  frtnn  the  confusion  and  tumult  of 
•  feverish  dream.  I  rejoice  in  the  new  possession  of 
•vadence  and  reality,  and  step  on  from  truth  to  truth 
with  confidence  and  quiet.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Pertinax.' 
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Qo'od  si  Flatonis  musa  personal  veruni, 

Quod  quisque  discit,  imidenior  recordatur. — Boetrius. 

Truth  in  Platonic  ornaments  bedeck'd, 
£nf(ArG*d  we  love,  unheeding  recollect. 

It  b  reported  of  the  Persians,  by  an  ancient  writer, 
that  the  sum  of  their  education  consisted  in  teaching 
youth  to  ride,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  speak 
truth. 

The  bow  and  the  horse  were  easily  mastered,  but 
it  would  have  been  happy  if  we  had  been  informed 
by  what  arts  veracity  was  cultivated,  and  by  what 
preservatives  a  Persian  mind  was  secured  against 
the  temptations  to  falsehood. 

There  aie,  indeed,  in  the  present  corruption  of 
mankind,  many  incitements  to  forsake  truth;  the 
need  of  palliating  our  own  faults,  and  the  conveni- 
ence of  imposing  on  the  ignorance  or  credulity  of 
others,  so  frequently  occur;  so  many  immediate 
evils  are  to  be  avoided,  and  so  many  present  grati- 
fications obtained,  by  craft  and  delusion,  that  very 

u  3  I 


■Mch  cnlBBgled  in  lifeyhtfB 
aad  caftstmcT  safficiait  to  mppoit  theni  n 
i^  Aeadr  pnctiK  hi  open  Tcndtj. 

Im  order  tkit  afl  bcb  bbt  be  tmm^jbtt  to  qieak 
in^ic  is  neoessnrrdiatalllikDewiae  dioald  leanto 
k;  for  no  specaes  of  ftJachoodis  more  firequot 
ftuterr.  to  wliidi  die  cofward  is  betra^  by 
die  dqiendnnt  br  interest,  and  die  fiiend  b; 
diose  whoare  neillier  senrile  nor  ttmo* 
TOQsjare  yet  desiroos  to  bestow  pieasne:  and  while 
v^ast  demands  of  piaise  oontbne  to  be  made, 
there  wiD  ahrays  be  some  wbombope,  fear,  or  kind- 
ness, vfll  dispose  to  pay  diem. 

Tbe  gmh  of  lUseiiDod  is  itsj  widdy  ezleadfld, 
and  many  wbomdiqr  conscience  can  scarBdyAnge 
with  stooping  to  a  be,  bafe  Titiitod  die  monJsQf 
otbers  br  tbev  Tsni^,  and  patronised  die  fioe  iHbidi 
di^  bdiere  tbesMefres  to  aUior. 

Tradi  is,  mdeed,  not  often  wdooaae  ftr  ili  ovd 
sake ;  it  is  generally  nacpleasiag,  bfcaiMse  contniy 
to  onr  wishes  and  opposite  to  oar  pactioe ;  and  as 
onr  attention  natnndly  follows  oar  mterest,  we  bear 
unwillingly  wbat  we  are  afraid  to  know,  and  aooo 
fixget  wbat  we  hsTe  no  inclination  to  impaess  iqpoD 
oar  memories. 

F(Mr  tbis  reason  many  arts  of  instnictioQ  bave  been 
inrcnted,  by  which  die  reloctanoe  against  trodi  may 
be  OTercome,  and  as  physic  is  giren  to  duldren  in 
coofectionsy  precepts  hsTe  been  hidden  mider  a 
thousand  appearances,  that  mawHiMl  may  be  biibed 
by  pleasure  to  escape  destruction. 

While  the  worid  was  yet  in  its  infoncy,  Tredi 
came  among  mortals  from  above,  and  Faladiood 
from  below.  Truth  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Wisdom;  Falsehood  was  the  pn^ny  of  Folly  im- 
pregnated by  the  wind.  They  advanced  with  equal 
confidence  to  seize  the  dominion  of  the  new  creation, 
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and  as  their  enmity  and  their  force  were  well  known 
to  the  celestials,  aU  the  eyes  of  heaven  were  turned 
upon  the  contest.  ^ 

Truth  seemed  conscious  of  superior  power  and 
jnster  claim,  and  therefore  came  on  towering  and 
majestic,  unassisted  and  alone ;  Reason  indeed  al- 
ways attended  her,  but  appeared  her  follower  rather 
than  companion.  Her  march  was  slow  and  stately, 
but  her  motion  was  perpetually  progressive,  and 
when  once  she  had  grounded  her  foot,  neither  gods 
nor  men  could  force  her  to  retire. 

Falsehood  alw^s  endeavoured  to  copy  the  mien 
and  attitudes  of  Truth,  and  was  very  successful  in 
tbe  arts  of  mimickrv.  She  was  surrounded,  ani- 
mated, and  supported,  by  innumerable  legions  of  ap- 
petites and  passions,  but,  like  other  feeble  com- 
manders, was  obliged  often  to  receive  law  from  her 
allies.  Her  motions  were  sudden,  irregular,  and 
violent;  for  she  had  no  steadiness  nor  constancy. 
She  often  gained  conquests  by  hasty  incursions, 
which  she  never  hoped  to  keep  bv  her  own  strength, 
bat  maintained  by  the  help  &i  tne  passions,  whom 
she  generaUy  found  resolute  and  faitnful. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  the  antagonists  met 
in  full  opposition.  In  these  encounters,  Falsehood 
always  invested  her  head  with  clouds,  and  com- 
manded Fraud  to  place  ambushes  about  her*  In  her 
left  hand  she  bore  the  shield  of  Impudence,  and  the 
quiver  ni  S^ihistiy  rattled  on  her  snoulder.  All  the 
patsicms  attended  at  her  call ;  Vanity  clapped  her 
wii^  before,  and  Obstinacy  supported  her  behind. 
Thus  guarded  and  assisted,  she  sometimes  advanc^^d 
u;aiiist  Truth,  and  sometimes  waited  the  attack ;  but 
mrays  endeavoured  to  skirmish  at  a  distance,  per^ 
petnally  shifted  her  ground,  and  let  fly  hex  ikrrf/w% 
m  different  directions;  for  »be  certainly  fcM&d  t/^at 
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her  strength  fiule4j  wheneTer  llie  eye  of  Truth  dartej 
lull  upon  her. 

Tr#lh  had  the  awful  aspect  though  not  the  thun- 
der of  lier  father,  and  when  the  long  «ontinuance  ot 
I    the  contest  brought  them  near  to  one  angthcF,  False* 
I    hood  kt  the  arms  of  Sophistry  fall  from  her  gra^, 
I    fiDd,  holding  up  the  shield  of  Impudence  with  hoth 

her  hands,  sheltered  herself  amongst  the  passioiu. 
I         Truth,  tliough  she  was  often  wounded,  always  re* 
I     covered  in  a  short  time ;  hut  it  was  common  foi  the 
slightest  hurt,  received  hy  Falsehood,  to  spread  ttl 
I    nialigaity  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  to  burst 
I    open  again  when  it  seemed  to  have  been  cured. 
I        Falsehood,  in  a  short  time,  found  by  expenenoe 
r    that  her  superiority  consisted  only  in  the  celerity  of 
her  course,  and  the  changes  of  her  posture.    She 
therefore  ordered  Suspicion  to  beat  the  ground  be- 
fore her,  and  avoided  with  great  care  to  cross  the 
way  of  Truth,  who,  as  she  never  varied  her  poiot, 
but  moved  constantly  upon  the  same  liue,  was  easily 
escaped  by  the  oblique  and  desultory  movemeats, 
the  quick  retreats  and  active  doubles,  which  False- 
hood always  practised,  when  the  enemy  begun  to 
raise  terror  by  her  approach. 
I        By  this  procedure.  Falsehood    every  hour  en- 
I   croached  upon  the  world,  and  extended  her  empire 
through  all  crimes  and  regions.   Wherever  she  cat- 
f   Tied  her  victories  she  left  the  Passions  in  full  aulho- 
I    rity  behind  her;  who  were  so  well  pleased  with  com- 
Stand,  that  they  held  out  witli  great  obstinacy  when 
Truth  came  to  seize  their  posts,  and  never  tailed  to 
retard  her  progress,  though  tbcy  could  not  always 
\    Stop  it:  they  yielded  at  last  with  great  reluctance, 
freq^uent  rallies,  and  sullen  submission;  and  always 
I    inclined  to  revolt  when  Truth  ceased  to  awe  them 
I   by  her  immediate  presence. 
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ruth,  who,  when  she  first  descended  Trotn  the 
enty  palaces,  expected  to  have  been  received  by 
zrsal  acclataation,cherished  with  kindness,  tieard 
obedience,  and  invited  to  spread  her  influence 
province  to  province,  now  found,  that  wherevex 
;aioe,  she  must  force  her  passage.  Every  in- 
1%  was  precluded  by  Prejudice,  and  every  heart 
2cupied  by  Passion.  Sbe,  indeed,  advanced, 
ihe  advanced  slowly;  and  otlen  lost  the  con- 
ts  which  she  left  behind  her,  by  sudden  insur- 
ons  of  the  appetites,  that  shook  off  their  alle- 
2e,  and  ranged  tliemselves  again  under  the  ban- 
>f  her  enemy. 

ruth,  however,  did  not  grow  weaker  by  the 
llgle,  for  her  vigour  was  unconquerable :  yet  die 
provoked  to  see  herself  thus  baffled  and  impeded 
a  enemy,  whom  she  looked  on  with  contempt, 
who  had  no  advantage  but  such  as  she  owed  to 
istancy,  weakness,  and  artifice.  She  therefore, 
e  anger  of  disappointment,  called  upon  her  fa- 
Jupiter,  to  re-establish  her  in  the  skies,  and 
■  mankind  to  the  disorder  and  misery  which  they 
rved,  by  submitting  willingly  to  the  usurpation 
alsehood. 

ipiter  compassionated  ihe  world  too  much  to  grant 
■equest,  yet  was  willing  to  ease  her  labours,  and 
fate  her  venation.  He  commanded  her  to  con- 
the  muses  by  what  methods  she  might  obtain  an 
!r  reception,  and  reign  without  the  toil  of  inces- 
war.  It  was  then  discovered,  that  she  ob. 
;ted  her  own  progress  by  the  severity  of  her  as- 
,and  the  solemnity  of  her  dictates;  and  that  men 
id  never  willingly  admit  her,  till  they  ceased  to 
her,  since,  by  giving  themselves  up  to  False- 
1,  they  seldom  made  any  sacrifice  of  their  ease 
'  uure,  because  she  took  the  shape  that  was 
tDgaging,  and  always  sufi'ered  herself  to  be 
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dressed  and  painted  by  Desice.  The  muses  Vdre,ia 
the  loom  of  Palliis,  a  loose  and  changeable  foIm^ 
like  that  in  which  Falsehood  captivated  her  admiieis; 
with  this  they  invested  Truth,  and  named  her  Fic> 
lion.  She  now  went  out  again  to  conquer  with  moie 
success;  for  when  she  demanded  entrance  of  tk 
Passions,  they  oflen  mistook  her  for  FalsehoodySnd 
deUvered  up  their  charge :  but  when  she  had  once 
taken  possession,  she  was  soon  disrobed  by  Reaaoi, 
and  shone  out,  in  her  original  form,  with  native  rfol- 
gence  and  resistless  dignity. 
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Fxcuiida  eulpte  secula,  nnptias 
PrirouB  inquraaTere,  et  grans,  et  domos  : 
Hoc  foDte  derivau  clades 
In  patrUm  populaoiqae  floxit — Hob.  .  . 

Fnaitftil  c^  crimes,  this  age  fint  stain'd 

Their  hafijess  offspring,  and  profan*d 

The  nuptial  bed  ;  from  whence  the  woes, 

Which  rarious  and  annuniber^d  rose 

From  thb  pdlnted  fbontain-hcad. 

O'er  Baom,  and  o*er  the  nations  apread. — Fravcis* 

The  leader  is  indebted  for  this  day*s  entertainment 
tvt  an  author  from  whom  the  age  has  received  greater 
If^Tours,  who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  haman 
nature*  and  taught  the  passions  to  move  at  the  com- 
mand of  virtue. 

'  To   THE   RjlMBUBR. 
•SIR. 

*  WiiEX  the  Spectator  was  first  published  in  sia^ 
lepers,  it  gave  me  so  much  pleasure,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  lavounte  amusements  of  my  age  to  recollect 
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it;  and  when  I  reflect  on  the  foibles  of  those  times, 
9m  described  in  that  useful  work,  and  compare  them 
wth  the  vices  now  reigning  among  us,  I  cannot  but 
wish  that  you  would  oftener  take  cognizance  of  the 
nanners  of  the  better  half  of  the  human  species,  that 
if  your  precepts  and  observations  be  carried  down  to 
posterity,  the  Spectators  may  shew  to  the  rising  ge^ 
Bdration  what  were  the  fashionable  follies  of  their 
mindmothers,the  Rambler  of  their  mothers^  and  that 
mm  both  they  may  draw  instruction  and  warning. 

*  When  I  read  those  Spectators  which  took  notice 
of  the  misbehaviour  of  young  women  at  church,  by 
which  they  vainly  hope  to  attract  admirers,  I  used  to 
pronounce  such  forward  young  women  Seekers,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  by  a  mark  of  infamy  from 
those  who  had  patience  and  decency  to  stay  till  they 
lirere  sought 

'  But  I  have  lived  to  see  such  a  change  in  the 
manners  of  women,  that  I  would  now  be  willing  to 
compound  with  them  for  that  name,  although  I  then 
thought  it  disgraceful  enough,  if  they  would  deserve 
no  worse ;  since  now  they  are  too  generally  given  up 
to  negligence  of  domestic  business,  to  idle  amuse- 
ments>  and  to  wicked  rackets,  without  any  settled 
view  at- all  but  of  squandering  time. 

*  In  the  time  of  the  Spectator,  excepting^  some- 
times an  appearance  in  the  ring,  sometimes  at  a  good 
aod  chosen  play,,  sometimes  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of 
a  grave  relation,  the  young  ladies  contented  them- 
selves to  be  found  employed  in  domestic  duties ;  for 
then  routs,  drums,  baills,  assemblies,  and  such-like 
markets  for  women,  were  not  known. 

*  Modesty  and  diffidence,  gentleness  and  meek- 
ness, were  looked  upon  as  the  appropriate  virtues 
and  characteristic  graces  of  the  sex.  And  if  a  for- 
ward  spirit  pushed  itself  into  notice,  it  was  exposed 
in  print  as  it  desired. 


The  churches  were  almost  the  only  places  whtn 

igle  women  were  to  be  seen  by  strangers.    Hea 

nl  thither  expecting  to  see  them,  and  perhaps  W 
much  for  that  only  purpose, 

*  But  some  gooa  often  resulted,  however  improper 
might  be  their  motives.  Both  seses  were  in  the  wm 
of  their  duty.  The  man  must  be  abandoned  indeed, 
who  loves  not  goodness  in  another;  nor  were  the 
young  fellows  of  that  age  so  wholly  lost  to  a  seme 
of  H^t,  as  pride  and  conceit  have  since  made  them 
affect  to  be.  When,  therefore,  they  saw  a  fair-cme, 
whose  decent  behaviour  and  cheenul  piety  shewed 
her  earnest  in  her  first  duties,  they  had  the  lesi 
doubt,  judging  politically  only,  that  she  would  haye 
a  conscientious  regard  to  her  second. 

'  With  what  ardour  have  I  seen  watched  for,  die 
rising  of  a  kneeling  beauty ;  and  what  additional 
charms  has  devotion  given  to  her  recommunicated 
features? 

'  The  men  were  often  the  better  for  what  they 
heard.  Even  a  Saul  was  once  found  prophesying 
among  the  prophets  whom  he  had  set  out  to  de- 
stroy. To  a  man  thus  put  into  good  humour  by  a 
pleasing  object,  reLgion  itself  looked  more  amiable. 
The  men  seekers  of  the  Spectator's  time  loved  the 
holy  place  for  the  object's  sake,  and  loved  the  object 
for  her  suitable  bebavioui  in  it. 

'  Reverence  mingled  with  their  love,  and  they 
thought  that  a  young  lady  of  such  good  principlea 
must  be  addressed  only  by  the  man  who  at  leait 
Bade  a  show  of  good  principles,  whether  hia  heart 
was  yet  quite  right  or  not. 

'  Nor  did  the  young  lady's  behaviouT,  at  any  ijine 
of  the  service,  lessen  this  reverence.  Her  eyes  were 
her  own,  her  ears  the  preacher's.  Women  are  always 
most  observed  when  they  seem  themselves  least  (0 
observe,  or  to  lay  out  for  observation.     The        ~' 
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a  respectful  lover  loves  rather  to  receive  confidence 
ftom  the  withdrawn  eye  of  the  fair-one,  than  to  find 
ilMlf  obliged  to  retreat. 

*  When  a  young  gentleman's  affection  was  thus 
laudably  engaged,  he  pursued  its  natural  dictates ; 
keeping  then  was  a  rare,  at  least  a  secret  and  scan- 
dalous  vice,  and  a  wife  was  the  summit  of  his  wishes. 
Rejection  was  now  dreaded,  and  pre-engagement 
qfiprehended.  A  woman  whom  he  loved,  he  was 
leady  to  think  must  be  admired  by  all  the  world. 
His  rears,  his  uncertainties,  increased  his  love. 

*  Every  inquiry  he  made  into  the  lady's  domestic 
excellence,  which,  when  a  wife  is  to  be  chosen,  will 
sorely  not  be  neglected,  confirmed  him  in  his  choice. 
He  opens  his  heart  to  a  common  friend,  and  ho- 
nestly discovers  the  state  of  his  fortune.  His  friend 
applies  to  those  of  the  young  lady,  whose  parents,  if 
Ihey  appnove  his  proposals,  disclose  them  to  their 
daughter. 

*  She,  perhfqps,  is  not  *an  absolute  stranger  to  the 
passion  of  the  young  gentleman.  His  eyes,  his  as- 
siduities, his  constant  attendance  at  a  church,  whi- 
ther, till  of  late,  he  used  seldom  to  come,  and  a 
thousand  little  observances  that  he  paid  her,  had 
very  probably  first  forced  her  to  regard,  and  then  in- 
cUned  her  to  favour  him. 

*  That  a  young  lady  should  be  in  love,  and  the 
love  of  the  young  gentleman  undeclared,  is  a  hete- 
rodoxy which  prudence,  and  even  policy,  must  not 
allow.  But  thus  applied  to,  she  is  all  resignation  to 
her  parents.  Charming  resignation,  which  inclina- 
tion m>poses  not. 

^  Her  relations  applaud  her  for  her  duty ;  friends 
meet ;  points  are  adjusted ;  delightful  perturbations, 
and  hopes,  and  a  few  lover's  fears,  fill  up  the  tedious 
space,  till  an  interview  is  granted ;  for  the  young 
lady  had  not  made  herself  cheap  at  public  places. 

XX.  X 
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<  Hie  time  of  interview  arrives.  She  is  modeatij 
leserved ;  he  is  not  confident.  He  declares  his  pas- 
sion ;  the  consciousness  of  her  ovm  worth,  and  fail 
application  to  her  parents,  take  from  her  any  doubt 
of  his  sincerity;  and  she  owns  herself  obliged  to  hia 
for  h'ls  good  opinion.  The  inquiries  of  her  fnendt 
into  his  character  have  taught  her  that  his  good  opi- 
nion deserves  to  be  valued. 

*  She  tacitly  allows  of  his  future  visits ;  he  renews 
them ;  the  regard  of  each  for  the  other  is  confirmed ; 
and  when  he  presses  for  the  favour  of  her  hand,  he 
receives  a  declaration  of  an  entire  acquiescence  with 
her  duty,  and  a  modest  acknowledgment  of  esteem 
for  him. 

*  He  applies  to  her  parents,  therefore,  for  a  near 
day ;  and  thinks  himself  under  obligation  to  them 
for  the  cheerful  and  a£Pectionate  manner  with  which 
they  receive  his  agreeable  application* 

^  With  this  prospect  of  future  happiness,  the  mar- 
riage is  celebrated.  Gratulations  pour  in  from  eivery 
quarter.  Parents  and  relations  on  both  sides,  brought 
acquainted  in  the  course  of  the  courtship,  can  re« 
ceive  the  happy  couple  with  countenances  illumi- 
nated, and  joyful  hearts. 

*  The  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  friends  of  one  fa- 
mily, are  the  brotJiers,  the  sisters,  the  friends  of  the 
other.  Their  two  families  thus  made  one,  are  the 
world  to  the  young  couple. 

*  Their  home  is  &e  place  of  their  principal  delight, 
nor  do  they  ever  occasionally  quit  it  but  they  find  the 
pleasure  of  returning  to  it  augmented  in  proportion 
to  the  time  of  their  absence  from  it. 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Rambler !  forgive  the  talkativeness  of  an 
old  man !  When  I  courted  and  married  my  Leetitia, 
then  a  blooming  beauty,  every  thing  passed  just  so! 
But  how  is  the  case  now?  The  ladies, maidens,  wives, 
and  widows,  are  engrossed  by  places  of  open  resort 
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md  general  entertainment,  which  fill  every  quarter 
«f  the  metropoliSy  and  being  constantly  frequented, 
walrp  home  irksome.  Break&sting'places,  dining- 
places ;  routs,  drums,  concerts,  balls,  plays,  operas, 
flusqnerades  for  the  evening,  and  even  for  all  night ; 
and,  lately,  public  sales  of  the  goods  of  broken 
houaekeepers,  which  the  general  dissoluteness  of 
manners  has  contributed  to  make  very  frequent, 
oome  in  as  another  seasonable  relief  to  those  modem 
time-killers. 

*  In  the  summer  there  are  in  every  country-town 
assemblies;  Tunbridge,  Bath,  Cheltenham,  Scar- 
borough !  What  expense  of  dress  and  equipage  is 
required  to  qualify  the  frequenters  for  such  emulous 
q>pearance? 

*  By  the  natural  infection  of  example,  the  lowest 
people  have  places  of  sixpenny  resort,  and  gaming- 
tables for  pence.  Thus  servants  are  now  induced  to 
fnxtd  and  dishonesty,  to  support  extravagance,  and 
supply  their  losses. 

'  Ab  to  die  ladies  who  frequent  those  public  places, 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  shew  their  faces  wherever 
men  dare  go,  nor  blush  to  try  who  shall  stare  most 
impudently,  or  who  shall  laugh  loudest  on  the  public 
widks. 

'  The  men  who  would  make  good  husbands,  if  they 
visit  those  places,  are  frighted  at  wedlock,  and  re- 
solve to  live  sicgle,  except  they  are  bought  at  a  very 
higli  price.  They  can  be  spectators  of  all  that 
passes,  and,  if  they  please,  more  than  spectators,  at 
the  expense  of  others.  The  companion  of  an  even- 
ing, ami  the  companion  for  life,  require  very  different 
qualifications. 

*  Two  thousand  pounds  in  the  last  age*  with  a 
demestic  wife,  would  go  farther  than  ten  thousand  in 
this.  Yet  setUements  are  expected,  that  often^  to  a 
mercantile  man  especially,  sink  a  fortune  into  use- 

X  2 
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;;  ind  pin-maney  is  stipulated  for,  wbiek 
m  wife  independoit,  and  destroys  lovci  bj 
it  o«l  of  a  nan's  powor  to  lay  any  obligatkm 
tf-  4Mt  nttght  engage  gratitude,  and  kindk 
WWen  to  all  &s  tlie  card-tables  m 
a  pnident  man  tiunk  of  marrying? 
tiie  worthy  men  know  not  where  to 
not  the  sex  be  1^  to  tbe  fopiingSy 
die  libertines  of  Ihe  age,  whom  they 
W^  a»  mslip  sttA  ?   And  need  eroi  these  wretches 

tfieoonrasation  of  those  who  render 
so^Map? 

after  afl,  is  die  ben^t  which  die  gay 
isKS  by  her  flutters  t   As  she  is  ap- 
fcv^acUk^  by  efcry  man,  without  requiring,  I  will 

ft  «r  ai^ontioBy  but  even  common  oom- 
rr  Ibp  treats  her  upon  the  leYel,  looks 
aiis  as  iavitationsy  and  is  OB  die  waldi 
a^  tidbr  ilw^^aiii  tnH|.i  :  slie  has  companians  indeed, 
)«tft  3>^  ViveEs :  fo  love  is  respectfid  and  timorous ; 

aU  her  foUowen  will  she  find  a 


dmr  Sir,  befae  the  youdilal,  the  gay,  the 
migyanafcriae^  the  coniempt  as  wefl  as  die  duiger  to 
vdadi  l^fcfT  ai«  exposed.  At  one  time  <h-  odier,  wo- 
«M^  Mt^wcaertT  ttno^htless,  will  be  convinced  of 
dit'  )iK<kv  ie£ym  censure,  and  the  charity  of  yoor 


"  Ifiat  gftwaii  war  eipostabtion  and  rmoofehife 
«»^  <dft<t  ufiM  tlk>ie  who  are  fir  gooe  in  fimhionabk 
iM^.  ^ley  may  be  retailed  from  their  moudis  to 
Amt  awv^  <aHnii«  wiD  noc  often  have  endded 
t^fet^  V  Aai^WfsX  when  they,  die  melBOta  of  a  day , 
liai  ilMtmsirfv9$  cIniw^  off  the  stage  of  vanity  by 
^Mdm-^Mln^K^:  tier  the  most  admired  women  cm- 
iM  iMm  ismiT  TWdhwi^f.  many  Bath  seasons  to 
>^^^  m::  fimri^  e«yn  fine  fixes,  often  seen,  me  less 


regarded  than  new  facea,  the  proper  punUhment  of 
showy  girls,  for  rendering  theraseWes  bo  impoliticly 
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Qaie  nee  Sarmenlui  iniquw 


ia  Gslbs  tuliuet — Jnv. 
la  hrook'd  at  Cffisar's  board. 


To  THE  Author  of  the  Rahbleh. 


MR.  RAilBLER, 
'  You  have  often  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  your 
readers  an  observation  of  more  truth  than  novelty, 
that  life  passes,  for  tlie  most  part,  in  petty  transac- 
tions ;  tliat  our  hours  glide  away  in  trifling  amuse- 
ments and  slight  gratifications  ;  and  that  there  very 
seldom  emerges  any  occasion  that  can  call  forth 
great  virtue  or  great  abilities. 

'  It  very  commonly  happens  that  speculation  has 
no  influence  on  conduct.  Just  conclusions,  and  co- 
gent arguments,  formed  by  laborious  study,  and 
diligent  inquiry,  are  often  reposited  in  the  treasuriea 
of  memory,  as  gold  in  the  miser's  chest,  useless  alike 
to  others  and  himself.  As  some  ai'e  not  richer  for 
the  extent  of  their  possessions,  others  are  not  wiser 
for  the  multitude  of  their  ideas. 

'  You  have  truly  described  the  state  of  human 
beings,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  you  have  ac- 
commodated your  precepts  to  your  description;  whe- 
ther you  have  not  generally  considered  your  readenj 


br  tfietngic  puskmB,  and  'susceptible 
pleMne  only  firom  powerful  agentSi  and 


«  To  »B  M^bor  vlio  wiiles  not  for  the  improve- 
■Knt  of  B  n^le  Bit,  or  the  estBblishment  of  b  cod- 
tiOf <ftwi  Aoctrine,  bat  eqiiBllyintends  the  advantage^ 
and  eqvifiT  cowu  the  peranl,  of  all  the  classes  of 
■iiHliail  Bothing  can  jasdy  seem  onwoithy  of  re- 
gard, by  which  &  fdeasnre  of  conTersation  may  be 
iMcreoied,  and  the  daily  satisfactioiis  of  fiuniliar  life 
secwred  firoai  intermption  and  disgust. 

*  For  this  reason  yon  wooid  not  haTc  iniiired  your 
rq>atalion  if  yon  had  somelbnes  descended  to  the 
miniitef  duties  of  social  beings  and  oiforced  the  ob- 
serrance  of  diose  litde  cirilities  and  ceremonioas  de- 
EcacKs,  vhkh,  inconsiderable  as  they  may  iqf^pesr  to 
die  man  of  science,  and  difficnit  as  diey  may  j^ve  to 
be  detailed  widi  d^nity,  yet  contribate  to  me  regu- 
Istion  of  die  world,  by  larilitating  the  interooune 
between  one  man  and  anodier,  of  wUdi  the  French 
enthf  testified  dieir  esteem,  bj  terming  the 
and  i»aclioe  of  diem,  Scmooir  rwrv,  the 
artof 

'Pdiiieness  b  one  of  diose  adianli^es  wfaidiire 
nerer  estimate  righdy  bat  by  the  inooDTenioioe  of 
its  loss.  Its  influence  upon  the  manners  is  ooostsnt 
and  uniform,  so  that,  Uke  an  equal  motioo,  it  es- 
capes perception.  The  circumstances  of  every  actkn 
are  so  adjusted  to  each  other,  that  we  do  not  see 
where  any  error  cooM  hare  been  committed,  and 
radier  acquiesce  in  its  propriety,  than  admire  its  ex- 
actness* 

*  But  as  sickness  shews  us  the  tbIuc  of  ease,  a 
little  lamiUarity  with  those  who  were  never  tangfat 
to  endeavour  the  gratification  of  others,  but  regulate 
their  behaviour  merely  by  their  own  will,  wUl  sooo 
evioce  die  necessity  of  established  modes  and  for- 
dualities  to  the  Yi;3Lp^Viie^s  ^ii<\  c^^^lv  ^t  ^^wnmou  life. 
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'  Wisdom  and  virtue  are  by  no  means  sufficient, 
without  the  supplemental  laws  of  good-breeding,  to 
secure  freedom  from  degenerating  to  rudeness,  or 
self-esteem  from  (^welling  mto  insolence  ;  a  thou- 
tend  incivilities  may  be  committed,  and  a  thousand 
offices  neglected,  without  any  remorse  of  conscience, 
or  reproach  from  reason. 

*  "Die  true  effect  of  genuine  politeness  seems  to  be 
rather  ease  than  pleasure.  The  power  of  delighting 
must  be  conferred  by  nature,  and  cannot  be  dehvered 
by  precept,  or  obtained  by  imitation  ;  but  though  it 
be  the  pnvilege  of  a  very  small  number  to  ravish  and 
to  charm,  eveiy  man  may  hope  by  rules  and  caution 
not  to  give  pain,  and  may,  therefore,  by  the  help  of 
good-breeding,  enjoy  the  kindness  of  mankind,  though 
he  should  have  ho  claim  to  higher  distinctions. 

*  The  universal  axiom  in  whKsh  all  complaisance  is 
included,  and  from  which  flow  all  the  formalities 
which  custom  has  established  in  civilized  nations,  is, 
*'  That  no  man  should  give  any  preference  to  himself." 
A  rule  so.  comprehensive  ana  certain,  that,  perhaps 
it  is  DOt  easy  for  the  mind  to  image  an  incivility^ 
without  supposing  it  to  be  broken. 

'  There  are,  indeed,  in'every  place,  some  particular 
modes  of  the  ceremonial  part  of  good-breedings  which 
being  arbitrary  and  accidental,  can  be  learned  only 
by  habitude  and  conversation ;  such  are  the  forms  of 
•altttation,  the  different  gradations  of  reverence,  and 
aU  the  adjustments  of  place  and  precedence.  These, 
however,  may  be  often  violated  without  offence,  if  it 
be  sufficiently  evident,  that  neither  malice  nor  pride 
contributed  to  the  failure ;  but  will  not  atone,  how- 
ever rigidly  observed,  for  the  tumour  of  insolence,  or 
petulance  of  contempt. 

*  I  have,  indeed,  not  found  among  any  part  of 
mankind  less  real  and  rational  complaisance  tha» 
among  those  who  have  passed  their  time  in  pai 
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and  receiving  visits,  in  frequenting  public  entertain- 
ments, in  studying  the  exact  measures  of  oeremoiiyy 
and  in  watchmg  all  the  variations  of  fieuBhioiiable 
courtesy.  » 

^  They  know,  indeed,  at  what  hour  they  may  best 
the  door  of  an  acquaintance,  how  many  steps  they 
must  attend  him  towards  the  gate,  and  what  interval 
should  pass  before  his  visit  is  returned ;  but  seldom 
extend  their  care  beyond  the  exterior  and  uneasea* 
tial  parts  of  civility,  nor  refuse  their  ovm  vanity  any 
g^tification,  however  expensive  to  the  quiet  of  an- 
other. 

*  Trypherus  is  a  man  remarkable  for  splendoar 
and  expense ;  a  man,  that  having  been  originally 
placed  by  his  fortune  and  rank  in  the  first  claai  of 
the  community,  has  acquired  that  air  of  dignity,  and 
that  readiness  in  the  exchange  of  compliments,  which 
courts,  balls,  and  levees,  easily  confer. 

*  But  Trypherus,  without  any  settled  purposes  of 
malignity,  partly  by  his  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
and  partly  by  the  habit  of  contemplating  with  great 
satisfaction  his  own  grandeur  and  riches,  is  hourly 
giving  disgust  to  those  whom  chance  or  expectation 
subject  to  his  vanity. 

'  To  ^  man  whose  fortune  confines  him  to  a  small 
house,  he  declaims  upon  the  pleasure  of  spacious 
apartments,  and  the  convenience  of  changing  his 
lodging-room  in  different  parts  of  t&e  year ;  tells 
him,  that  he  hates  confinement;  and  concludes,  that 
if  his  chamber  was  less,  he  should  never  wake  with- 
out thinking  of  a  prison. 

*  To  Eucretas,  a  man  of  birth  equal  to  himself, 
but  of  much  less  estate,  he  shewed  his  services  of 
plate,  and  remarked  that  such  things  were,  indeed, 
nothihg  better  than  costly  trifles,  but  that  no  man 
must  pretend  to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  without 
them;  and  that  for  his  part,  if  his  estate  was  smaller, 
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he  shndd  not  itink  of  eiyijuig  ImiI  lacfMMg  it^ 
and  vo«U  iiiq[iiire  o«l  m  inde  m  Iw  eU^ 

'  He  has,  m  imilitioii  of  some  mora  tcvle  ote^^ 
than  himself^  coDected  a  great  many  shifts  and  arti« 
ficesbywhidipoYatyis  concealed;  and  aiaong^ 
ladies  of  small  fwtmie,  ne^er  laib  to  talk  of  frtf^perv 
and  slight  silks,  and  the  convenience  of  a  general 
moomiog. 

*  I  have  been  insulted  a  thousand  times  with  a 
catalogue  of  his  pictures,  his  jeweb,  and  ha  rarities, 
which)  though  he  knows  the  humble  neatness  of  my 
habitation,  he  seldom  fails  to  conclude  by  a  decla- 
ration^  that  wherever  he  sees  a  house  meanly  (\ir- 
nishedy  he  despises  the  owner's  taste,  or  pities  his 
poverty. 

'  This,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  the  practice  of  Trypherus, 
by  which  he  is  become  the  terror  of  all  who  are  lets 
wealthy  than  himself,  and  has  raised  innumerable 
enemies  without  rivalry,  and  without  malevolence. 

^  Yet  though  all  are  not  eoually  culpable  with  Try- 
pherus, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fina  any  man  who 
does  not  frequently,  like  him,  indulge  his  owu  prido 
by  forcmg  others  into  a  comparison  with  himself, 
when  he  knows  the  advantage  is  on  his  side,  without 
considering  that  unnecessarily  to  obtrude  unpleasing 
ideas,  is  a  species  of  oppression ;  and  that  it  is  little 
more  criminsd  to  depnve  another  of  some  real  ad- 
vantage, than  to  interrupt  that  forgetfulness  of  itn 
absence  which  is  the  next  happiness  to  actual  pos- 
session. I  am,  &c*        EuTRoPius/ 
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and  receiving  visits,  in  frequenting  pnbliff 
menta.  in  studying  the  exact  meaauresrf 
and  in  watcViing  all  the  variations  "C% 


They  know,  indeed,  at  what  ho(%  ^  ^ 

the  door  of  an  acquaintance,  ho^-^-^  &    ^    '• 
must  attend  him  towards  the  ga^'4  \^\  ^  « 
should  pass  before  his  visit  is,-  \  *.\%%  ffi  1 
extend  their  care  beyond  thr     %»?■«.*  ^  ^j- 
tial  parts  of  civiUty,  nor  refrV     ^^^\l" 
gratification,  however  eirt*V    \^*\\ 
other.  U^.     %^A^       . 

•  Trypherus  is  a  mift\V%     '4^* 
and  expense;  a  man  if  8  »  V     \  J""*' 

placed  by  his  fortuo-j*  X\%-.^  .atclaiirf 

the  commuoity,  hai     .■  \  ig\?  peopled,  thtf 

that  readiness  in  thi    tg^  j  some  secretat 

courts,  balls,  and;^    ^^  .j ;  and  that  not  only 

'But  Trypheriji  .imtaU  which  nittiraltf 

malignity,  pftTtlilt'  cohabit  by  pairs,  ihonla 

and  partly  hj  tj  f        leir  species :  but  even  4o« 


satisfaction  fj  ''■'      jus  savages  which  Aristotle  ch- 
giving  diagi'.'  *•■ 
subject  to 'if'    .8 

'  To  4  ri*  le  world  with  a  monstrous  birth, 
house,  bf*  jpetuity  and  distinction  of  the  loiwi 
apartmr'  ae  creation  require  that  they  should  be 
lodgin'  jd  to  proper  mates  by  some  uniform  motive 
him,t^  .e,  or  some  cogent  principle  of  instinct:  it  it 
if  his  .ary,  likewise,  that  man,  whose  wider  capacity 
out  jids  more  gratifications,  and  who  feels  in  him- 

'  innumerable  wants,  which  a  life  of  solitnde 
bqtaot  supply,  and  innumerable  powers  to  which  it 
pjanot  give  employment,  should  be  led  to  suitable 
)>^paiiions  by  particular  influence ;  and  among  many 
(cings  of  the  same  nature  with  himself,  he  may  se- 
lect some  for  intimacy  and  tenderaesa,  and  imprors 


"^•V    *<*  ^^  "^  of  individuals  to  that 

V^*^\  '""«■.  fiat  ttej  seem  to 

?tif\  ^A^  ipmess  of  each  other, 

'^'V  ^(-     •  ^S^'  "'""^  immediately 

^  ^«^%X?     *  •'"^"ter  discri. 

^        '^*^?6'  Oi-  '^  °f  the  same 

^  ■ '»  '^i?'  .ocentjvea  to  kindness, 

*-^  ^      *^  -icy  to  congenial  nature, 

'V^  ♦  ■■  all  their  multitudes,  would 

^  A  .  jiation  of  a  wilderness  ;  his  af- 

g  ^.  jiressed  into  a  narrower  compass, 

••-  AS  elemental  fire,  in  boundless  evapo- 

.ould  languish  in  perpetual  insensibility, 

gh  he  mig;ht,  perhaps,  in  the  first  vigour  of 

.,  amuse  himself  with  the  fresh  enjoyments  of 

.,  jct,  when  curiosity  should  cease,  and  alacrity 

Iwide,  he  would  abandon  himself  to  the  fluetua- 

QS  of  chance,  without  expecting  help  against  any 

ami^,  or  feeling  any  wish  for  the  happiness  of 

To  liwe  tJl  "J^i  '*  **"'  duty,  so  far  as  it  includes 
reneral  habit  of  benevolence,  and  readiness  of 
Mional  kindness ;  but  to  love  all  equally  is  im- 
isible  ;  at  least  impossible  without  the  extinction 
those  passions  which  now  produce  all  our  pains 
i  ail  our  pleasures  :  without  the  disuse,  if  not  the 
jlition,  of  some  of  our  faculties,  and  the  suppres- 
n  of  all  our  hopes  and  feara  in  apathy  and  in- 
rerence. 

rhe  necessities  of  our  condition  require  a  thousand 
ces  of  tenderness,  which  mere  regard  for  the 
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Species  will  never  dictate. 


Every  n 


n  has  frequent 


I 

I 


grievances  which  only  the  solicitude  of  friendship 
■will  discover  and  remedy,  and  which  would  remain 
for  ever  unheeded  in  the  mighty  heap  of  human 
calamity,  were  it  only  surveyed  by  the  eye  of  general 
henevolence  equally  attentive  to  evenf  misery. 

The  great  community  of  mankind  is,  therefore, 
necessarily  broken  into  smaller  independent  socie- 
ties ;  these  form  distinct  interests,  which  are  too 
frequently  opposed  to  each  other,  and  which  ihey 
who  have  entered  into  the  league  of  particular  go- 
vernments falsely  think  it  virtue  to  promote,  how- 
ever destructive  to  the  happiness  of  the  rest  of  the 

Such  unions  are  again  separated  into  subordinate 
classeB  and  combinations,  and  social  life  is  perpe- 
tually branched  out  into  minuter  subdivisions,  till  it 
terminates  in  the  last  ramifications  of  private  friend- 
ship. 

That  friendship  may  at  once  be  fond  and  lasting, 
it  has  beeu  already  observed  in  these  papers,  that  i 
conformity  of  inclinations  is  necessary.  No  man 
can  have  much  kindness  for  him  by  whom  he  does 
not  believe  himself  esteemed,  and  nothing  so  evi- 
dently proves  esteem  as  imitation. 

That  benevolence  is  always  strongest  whicharises 
from  participation  of  the  same  pleasures,  since  we 
are  naturally  most  willing  to  revive  in  our  minds  the 
memory  of  persons  with  whom  the  idea  of  enjoy- 
ment is  connected. 

It  is  commonly,  therefore,  to  little  purpose,  that 
any  one  endeavours  to  ing^tiate  himself  with  such 
as  he  cannot  accompany  in  their  amusements  and 
diversions.  Men  have  been  known  to  rise  to  favour 
and  to  fortune,  only  by  being  skilful  in  the  sports 
with  which  their  patron  happened  to  be  delighted, 
by  concurrbg  with  his  taste  for  some  particular  sp«- 
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I  of  curiosities,  by  relishing  the  same  wine,  or  ap- 
!ayding  the  same  cookery. 

Bren  those  whom  wisdom  or  virtue  have  placed 
Wwe  regard  to  such  pett)  recommendations,  must 
rertheless  be  gained  by  similitude  of  manners.  The 
fhest  and  noblest  enjoyment  of  familiar  life,  the 
oununication  of  knowledge  and  reciprocation  of 
itiments,  must  always  presuppose  a  disposition  to 
t  game  inquiry,  and  delight  in  the  same  discoveries. 
M^th  what  satisfaction  could  the  politician  lay  his 
!l€^e8  for  the  reformation  of  laws,  or  his  compari- 
Kis  of  different  forms  of  government,  before  the 
enbist,  who  has  never  accustomed  his  thoughts  to 
y  other  object  than  salt  and  sulphur ;  or  how 
old  the  astronomer,  in  explaining  his  calculations 
d  conjectures,  endure  the  coldness  of  a  gram- 
irian,  who  would  lose  sight  of  Jupiter  and  all  his 
tellites,  for  a  happy  etymology  of  an  obscure  word, 
a  better  explication  of  a  controverted  line. 
Every  man  loves  merit  of  the  same  kind  with  his 
n,  when  it  is  not  likely  to  hinder  his  advancement 
his  reputation ;  for  he  not  only  best  understands 
I  worth  of  those  qualities  which  he  labours  to  cul- 
ate,  or  the  usefulness  of  the  art  which  he  practises 
th  success,  but  always  feels  a  reflected  pleasure 
m  the  praises  which,  though  given  to  another,  be- 
ig  equsdly  to  himself.  ^j 

There  is,  indeed,  no  need  of  research  and  refint*- 
int  to  discover  that  men  must  generally  select  their 
mpanions  from  their  own  state  of  life,  since  thcru 
i  not  many  minds  furnished  for  great  variety  of 
iversation,  or  adapted  to  multiplicity  of  intellec- 
i  entertainments. 

rhe  sailor,  the  academic,  the  lawyer,  the  mecha- 
y  and  the  courtier,  have  all  a  cast  of  talk  pccu- 
r  to  their  own  fraternity,  have  fixed  their  attention 
>n  the  same  events,  have  been  engaged  in  nffairt 
ex.  V 
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of  the  same  soTt,  and  make  use  of  allusions  andil* 
lustrations  which  themselves  only  can  understand. 

To  be  infected  with  the  jargon  of  a  particular 
profession,  and  to  know  only  the  language  of  a  sm- 
gle  rank  of  mortab,  is  indeed  sufficiently  despicable. 
But  as  limits  must  be  always  set  to  the  excursions 
of  the  human  mind,  there  will  be  some  study  which 
every  man  more  zealously  prosecutes,  some  darling 
subject  on  which  he  is  principally  pleased  to  con- 
verse ;  and  he  that  can  most  inform  or  best  under- 
stand him,  will  certainly  be  welcomed  with  particular 
regard. 

Such  partiality  b  not  wholly  to  be  avoided,  nor  is 
it  culpable,  unless  suffered  so  far  to  predominate  as 
to  produce  aversion  from  every  other  kind  of  excel- 
lence, and  to  shade  the  lustre  of  dissunilar  virtues. 
Those,  therefore,  whom  the  lot  of' -life  has  conjoined, 
should  endeavour  constantly  to  approach  towards 
the  inclination  of  each  other,  invigorate  every  mo- 
tion of  concurring  desire,  and  fan  every  spark  of 
kindred  curiosity. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  cUscord  genendly 
operates  in  little  things ;  it  is  inflamed  to  its  utmost 
vehemence  by  contrariety  of  taste,  oftener  than  of 
principles;  and  might,  therefore,  commonly  be  avoid- 
ed by  innocent  conformity,  which,  if  it  was  not  at 
first  the  motive,  ought  always  to  be  the  consequence, 
of  indissoluble  union. 
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N«  100.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  2,  1751. 


f 


Omne  vafer  vitiam  ridenti  Flaccus  amico 

Tangit,  et  admissus  circum  prscordia  ladit. — Persius. 

Horace,  with  sly  insinuating  grace^ 

Laagh'd  at  his  friend,  and  look'd  him  in  the  face  ; 

Would  raise  a  blush  where  secret  vice  he  found, 

And  tickle  while  he  gently  prob'd  the  wound. 

With  seeming  innocence  &e  crowd  begnil'd ;     . 

But  made  the  desp'rate  passes,  when  he  sroil'd* — Dry  den. 

*  To  THE  Rambler. 
•SIR, 

^s  very  many  well-'disposed  persons,  by  the  unavoid- 
-able  necessity  of  their  affairs,  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  totally  buried  in  the  country,  where  they  labour 
voder  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  of  what  is 
Itoansacting  among  the  polite  part  of  mankind,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that,  as  a  public  writer,  you 
tfthould  take  the  case  of  these  truly  compassionable 
objects  under  yoirr  consideration. 

'  These  unhappy  languishers  in  obscurity  should  be 
l^mished  with  such  accounts  of  the  employments  of 
people  of  the  world,  as  may  engage  them  in  their 
several  remote  comers  to  a  laudable  imitation  ;  or, 
at  least,  so  far  inform  and  prepare  them,  that,  if  by 
any  joyful  change  of  situation  they  should  be  sud- 
denly transported  into  the  gay  scene,  they  may  ndt 
gape,  and  wonder,  and  stare,  and  be  utterly  at  a  loss 
how  to  behave  and  make  a  proper  appearance  in  it. 

*  It  is  inconceivable  how  much  the  welfare  of  all 
the  country  towns  in  the  kingdom  might  be  promo- 
ted, if  you  would  use  your  charitable  endeavours  to 
raise  in  them  a  noble  emulation  of  the  manners  an^ 
customs  of  higher  life. 

*  For  this  purpose  you  should  give  a  very  clear  ar  d 
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ample  description  of  the  whole  set  of  polite  acqmmo^ 
nients ;  a  complete  history  of  forms,  fashions,  fioGo,  Ibr 
of  routs,  drums,  hurricanes,  balls,  assemblies,  ndo^  |b  -« 
tos,  masquerades,  auctions,  plays,  operas,  puppeir  K  i 
shows,  and  bear-gardens ;  of  all  diose  delights  wm  1 1 
profitably  engage  the  attention  of  the  most  sublim  \m 
characters,  and  by  which  they  have  brought  to  sod  1^ 
amazing  perfection  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  past-  lie 
ing  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  year  afiei  m 
year,  without  the  heavy  assistance  of  any  one  thing  li 
that  formal  creatures  are  pleased  to  call  useful  and  [ 
necessary. 

*  In  giving  due  instructions  through  what  steps  to 
attain  this  summit  of  human  excellence,  you  may  add 
such  irresistible  arguments  in  its  favour,  as  most 
convince  numbers,  who,  in  other  instances,  do  not 
seem  to  want  natural  understanding,  of  the  unac- 
countable error  of  supposing  they  were  sent  into  the 
world  for  iemy  other  purpose  but  to  flutter,  sport,  and 
shine.  For,  after  all,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  an  everlasting  round  of  diversion,  and  the  more 
lively  and  hurrying  the  better,  is  the  most  important 
end  of  human  life. 

'  It  is  really  prodigious,  so  much  as  the  world  is 
improved,  that  there  should  in  these  days  be  persons 
so  ignorant  and  stupid  as  to  think  it  necessary  to 
mispend  their  time,  and  trouble  their  heads  about 
any  thing  else  than  pursuing  the  present  fancy;  for 
what  else  is  worth  living  for? 

'  It  is  time  enough  surely  to  think  of  consequences 
when  they  come;  and  as  for  the  antiquated  notions 
of  duty,  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  French 
novel,  or  any  book  one  ever  looks  into,  but  derived 
almost  wholly  from  the  writings  of  authors,  who 
lived  a  vast  many  ages  ago,  and  who,  as  they  were 
totally  without  any  idea  of  those  accomplishments 
which  now  characterize  people  of  distinction, .have 
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&«[i  for  some  time  einkiag  apace  into  utter  contempt. 
-  does  not  appear  that  even  their  most  zealous  ad- 
ttrers,  for  BOme  partisans  of  his  own  sort  every  wri- 
S*  will  have,  can  pretend  to  say  they  were  ever  at 
loe  ridotto. 

'  In  tbe  important  article  of  diversions,  the  cerc- 
lesial  of  visits,  the  ecstatic  delight  of  unfriendly  in- 
Imacies,  and  unmeaning  civilities,  they  are  abso- 
Mely  silent.  Blunt  trutli,  and  downright  honesty, 
lain  clothes,  staying  at  home,  hard  work,  few  words, 
Bd  those  unenlivened  widi  censure  or  double  mean- 
ig,  are  what  they  recommend  as  the  ornaments  and 
lea^nres  of  life.  Little  oaths,  polite  dissimulation, 
sa-table  scandal,  delightful  indolence,  the  glitter  of 
iiery,  the  triumphof  precedence,  the  enchantments 
f  flattery,  they  seem  to  havehad  no  notion  of;  and 
cannot  but  langh  to  think  what  a  6gure  they  would 
avc  made  in  a  drawing-room,  and  how  frighted 
bey  would  have  looked  at  a  gaming-table. 

*  The  noble  zeal  of  patriotism,  that  disdains  autho- 
ity,  and  tramples  on  laws  for  sport,  was  absolutely 
he  aversion  of  these  tame  wretcnes. 

'  Indeed  one  cannot  discover  any  one  thing  they 
iretend  to  teach  people,  but  to  be  Tvise  and  good; 
icquirements  infinitely  below  the  consideration  of 
lersons  of  taste  and  spirit,  who  know  how  to  spend 
heir  time  to  so  much  better  purpose. 

'  Among  other  admirable  improvements,  pray,  Mr, 
ilambler,  do  not  forget  to  enlarge  on  the  very  ex- 
ensive  benefit  of  playing  at  cards  on  Sundays,  a 
tractice  of  such  infinite  use,  that  we  may  modestly 
spect  to  see  it  prevad  universally  in  all  parts  of  this 
kingdom. 

•  To  persons  of  fashion,  the  advantage  is  obvious; 
>ecause,  as  for  some  strange  reason  or  olher,  which 
10  fine  gentleman  or  line  lady  has  yet  been  able  to 
wnetrate,  there  is  neither  play,  nor  masquerade,  nor  J 
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bottled  conjuror,  nor  any  other  thing  worth  living  for; 
to  be  had  on  a  Sunday ;  if  it  were  not  for  the  cha- 
ritable assistance  of  whist,  or  bragg,  the  genteel  part 
of  mankind  must,  one  day  in  seven^  necessarily  siiisr 
a  total  extinction  of  being. 

*  Nor  are  the  persons  of  high  rank  the  only  gainers 
by  so  salutary  a  custom,  which  extends  its  good  in- 
fluence, in  some  degree,  to  the  lower  orders  of  peo- 
ple; but  were  it  quite  general,  how  much  better  and 
nappier  would  the  world  be  than  it  is  even  now. 

'  Tis  hard  upon  poor  creatures,  be  they  ever  so 
mean,  to  deny  them  those  enjoyments  and  hberties 
whieh  are  equally  open  for  all.  Yet  if  servants 
were  taught  to  go  to  church  on  this  day,  spend  some 
part  of  it  in  reading,  or  receiying  instruction  in  afa? 
mily  way,  and  the  rest  in  mere  friendly  conversa* 
tion,  the  poor  wretches  would  infallibly  take  it  into 
their  heads,  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  sober, 
modest,  diligent,  and  faithful  to  l^beir  masters  and 
mistresses. 

*  Now  surely  no  one  of  common  prudence  or  hu- 
manity would  wish  their  domestics  infected  with  such 
strange  and  primitiye  notions,  or  laid  under  such  unr 
mercSul  restraints;  all  which  may,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, be  preyented  by  the  prevalence  of  the  good. 
humoured  fashion  that  I  would  have  you  recommend. 
For  when  the  lower  kind  of  people  see  their  betters, 
with  a  truly  laudable  spirit,  insulting  and  flying  in 
the  face  of  those  rude,  ill-bred  dictators,  piety  and 
the  laws,  they  are  thereby  excited  and  admonished^ 
as  far  as  actions  can  admonish  and  excite,  and  taught 
that  they  too  have  ah  equal  right  of  setting  them  at 
defiance  in  such  instances  as  fiieir  particular  neces; 
sities  and  inclinations  may  require;  and  thus  is  the 
liberty  of  the  whole  human  species  mightily  improved 
imd  enlarged. 

*  In  short,  Mr.  Rambler,  by  a  faithful  representa- 
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n  of  the  numberless  benefits  of  a  modish  life,  you 
11  have  done  your  part  in  promoting  what  every 
dy  seems  to  confess  the  true  purpose  of  human  ex-^ 
ence,  perpetual  dissipation. 
'  By  encouraging  people  to  employ  their  whole  at* 
ntion  on  trifles,  and  make  amusement  their  sole 
idy,  you  will  teach  them  how  to  avoid  many  very 
leasy  reflections. 

'  All  the  soft  feelings  of  humanity,  the  sympathies 
friendship,  all  natural  temptations  to  the  care  of  a 
tnily,  and  solicitude  about  the  good  or  ill  of  others, 
th  the  whole  train  of  domestic  and  social  affec* 
>ns,  which  create  such  daily  anxieties  and  embar* 
ssments,  will  be  happily  stifled  and  suppressed  in  a 
und  of  perpetual  delights;  and  all  serious  thoughts, 
it  particularly  that  of  kercqftery  be  banished  out  of 
e  world;  a  most  perplexing  apprehension,  but 
ckily  a  most  groundless  one  too,  as  it  is  so  very 
ear  a  case,  that  nobody  ever  dies. 

I  am,  &c.  Chariessa.* 


No  101.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  5,  1751. 


Mella  jubes  Hyblsa  tibi,  vel  Hyniettia  nasci, 
Et  thy  ma  Cecropise  Corsica  ponis  api. — Mart. 

Alas !  dear  Sir,  you  try  in  vain. 
Impossibilities  to  gain ; 
No  bee  from  Corsica's  rank  joice, 
Hyblaean  honey  can  produce. — F.  Lewis. 

*To  THE  Rambler. 
'  SIR, 

Having  by  several  years  of  continued  study  trea^ 
ired  in  my  mind  a  great  number  of  principlei 
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idea;»,  laii   :bniiied  by  frequent  exercise  the  power 
ui  applying:  diem  with  propriety,  mnd  combining  than 
wtfih  nMBwesSy  I  resolved  to  quit  the  university,  where 
I  coniHniered  myself  as  a  gem  hidden  in  the  mine,  and 
to  oHBgle  in  the  crowd  of  public  life.     I  was  nata- 
Mfey  attracted  by  the  company  of  those  who  were  of 
ife'same  age  with  myself,  and  finding  that  my  aca- 
demical gravity  contributed  very  little  to  my  repata* 
tiony  apphed  my  faculties  to  jocularity  and  burlesque. 
Tiras,  in  a  short  time,  I  had  heated  my  imitation 
to  sQch  a  state  of  activity  and  ebollitiony  Aat  upon 
every  occasion  it  fumed  away  in  borstB  of  wit,  and 
enmoratioiis  of  gaiety.    I  became  on  a  sudden  tlie    , 
idol  of  the  cofee-house,  was  in  one  winter  solicited 
to  accept  the  presidentship  of  five  clubs,  was  drag- 
ged by  violence  to  every  new  plsYy  and  quoted  in    . 
every  controversy  upon  theatncal  merit;  was  in    \ 
every  public  place  surrounded  by  a  multitode  of  Inufr- 
ble  auditors,  who  retained  in  other  places  of  resoit    ! 
my  maxims  and  my  jests,  and  was  boasted  as  their    i 
intimate  and  companion  by  many,  who  had  no  other    : 
pretensions  to  my  acquaintance,  than  that  they  had    ! 
drank  chocolate  in  the  same  room.  i 

*  Tou  will  not  wonder,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I  men^    j 
tion  my  success  with  some  appearance  of  triomph    j 
and  elevation.     Perhaps  no  kind  of  superiori^is    | 
more  flattering  or  alluring  than  that  which  is  confer-    \ 
red  by  the  powers  of  conversation,  by  extemporane-    J 
ous  sprightliness  of  fancy,  copiousness  of  language,    v 
and  fertUity  of  sentiment.     In  other  exertions  ofge-     i 
nius,  the  greater  part  of  the  praise  is  unknown  and     - 
unenjoyed ;  the  writer,  indeed,  spreads  his  reputa- 
tion to  a  wider  extent,  but  receives  little  {Measure  or 
advantage  from  the  <hfFusion  of  his  name,  and  onfy 
obtains  a  kind  of  nominal  sovereignty  over  regions     :, 
which  pay  no  tribute.     The  colloquial  wit  has  al-     j^ 
ways  lus  own  radiance  reflected  on  himself,  and  en-    ii^ 

\ 
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oys  all  the  pleasure  which  he  bestows;  he  finds  his 
)ower  confessed,  by  every  one  that  approache$  him, 
lees  friendship  kindling  with  rapture,  and  attention 
welling  into  praise. 

'  The  desire  which  every  man  feels  of  importance 
nd  esteem,  is  so  much  gratified  by  finding  an  as- 
embly,  at  his  entrance,  brightened  with  gladness 
nd  hushed  with  expectation,  that  the  recollection  of 
uch  distinctions  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  pleasing  whens- 
oever it  is  innocent.  And  my  conscience  does  not 
3proach  me  with  any  mean  or  criminal  effects  of 
anity ;  since  I  always  employed  my  influence .  on 
16  side  of  virtue,  and  never  sacrificed  my  under* 
banding  or  my.  religion  to  the  pleasure  of  applause. 

*  There  were  many  whom  eidier  the  desire  of  enr 

lying  my  pleasantry,  or  the  pride  of  being  thought 

>  enjoy  it,  brought  often  into  my  company ;  but  I 

as  caressed  in  a  particular  manner  by  Demochares^ 

gentleman  of  a  large  estate,  and  a  hberal  disposi- 

on.  My  fortune  being  by  no  means  exuberant,  in- 
ined  me  to  be  pleased  with  a  friend  who  was  will- 
.g  to  be  entertained  at  his  own  charge.  I  became 
^  daily  invitations  habituated  to  his  table,  and,  as 
3  believed  my  acquaintance  necessary  to  the  cha. 
LCter  of  elegance,  which  he  was  desirous  of  estar 
ishing,  I  lived  in  all  the  luxury  of  affluence,  without 
cpense  or  dependance,  and  passed  my  life  in  a  per- 
3tual  reciprocation  of  pleasure,  with  men  brought 
'gether  by  similitude  of  accomplishments,  or  desire 
*  improvement. 

*  But  all  power  has  its  sphere  of  activity,  beyond 
hich  it  produces  no  effect.  Demochares  being 
died  by  his  affairs  into  the  country,  imagined  that 
I  should  increase  his  popularity  by  coming  among 
8  neighbours  accompanied  by  a  man  whose  abili* 
i»  were  so  generally  allowed.  The  report  present- 
spread  through  half  the  country  that  Demochareft 
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was  arrived,  and  had  brought  with  him  the  celebrated 
Hilarius,  by  whom  such  merriment  would  be  Bt- 
citedf  as  had  never  been  enjojed  or  conceived  be- 
fore. I  knew,  indeed,  the  purpose  for  which  I  wu  ' 
invited,  and,  as  men  do  not  look  dihgenlly  out  for 
possible  miscarriages,  was  pleased  to  find  myself 
courted  upon  principles  of  interest,  and  considered 
aa  capable  of  reconciling  factJouB,  composing  feuds, 
and  uniting  a  whole  province  in  social  happiness. 

'  After  a  few  days  spent  in  adjusting  his  domestic 
regulations,  Demochares  invited  all  the  gentlemen 
of  his  neighbourhood  to  dinner,  and  did  not  forget 
to  hint  how  much  my  presence  was  expected  to 
heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  feast.  He  informed 
me  what  prejudices  my  reputation  had  raised  in  my 
favour,  and  represented  the  satisfaction  with  whicn 
he  should  see  me  kindle  up  the  blaze  of  merriment, 
mid  should  remark  the  various  effects  that  myfite 
would  have  upon  such  diversity  of  matter. 

'  This  declaration,  by  which  be  intended  to  quick- 
en my  vivacity,  filled  me  with  solicitude.  1  felt  an 
ambition  of  shining,  which  Ineverknew  before;  and 
was  therefore  embarrassed  with  an  unusual  featrf 
disgrace.  1  passed  the  night  in  planning  out  to  mj- 
self  the  conversation  of  the  coming  day ;  recollected 
ail  my  topics  of  raillery,  proposed  proper  subjecte  o( 
ridicule,  piepaied  smart  replies  to  a  thousand  ques- 
tions, acconunodated  answers  to  imaginary  Tepa^ 
tees,  and  formed  a  magazine  of  remarks,  Bpo[A- 
th^ras,  tales,  and  illustrations. 

'  The  morning  broke  at  last  in  the  midst  of  liese 
busy  meditations.  I  rose  with  the  palpitations  of  n 
champion  on  the  day  of  combat ;  and,  notwithataiiil- 
ing  all  my  efforts,  found  my  spirits  sunk  under  llie 
weight  of  expectation.  The  company  soon  afterlM- 
gan  to  drop  in,  and  every  one,  at  bis  entrance,  wi! 
introduced  to  Hilarius.    What  conception  theUR- 
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of  this  region  had  fonned  of  a  wit,  I  caniiot 
icover;  but  observed  that  they  all  seemedi 
le  regular  exchange  of  compliments^  to  turn 
lisappointed ;  and  that  while  we  waited  for. 
,  they  cast  their  eyes  first  upon  me,  and  then 
ach  other,  like  a  theatrical  assembly  wsdting 
low. 

)m  the  uneasiness  of  this  situation,  I  was  re* 
by  the  dinner ;  and  as  every  attention  was 
ip  by  the  business  of  the  hour,  t  sunk  quietly 
vel  with  the  rest  of  the  company.    But  no 

were  the  dishes  removed,  than,  instead  of 
ill  confidence  and  familiar  prattle,  a  universal 

again  shewed  their  expectation  of  some  un- 
terformance.  My  friend  endeavoured  to  rouse 
)y  healths  and  questions,  but  they  answered 
ith  great  brevity,  and  immediately  relapsed 
eir  former  taciturnity. 

id  waited  in  hope  of  some  opportunity  to  divert 
but  could  find  no  pass  open  for  a  single  sally; 
ho  can  be  merry  without  an  object  of  mirth  ? 
I  few  faint  efforts,  which  produced  neither  ap- 

nor  opposition,  I  was  content  to  mingle  with 
ss,  to  put  round  the  glass  in  silence,  and  so^ 
yself  with  my  own  contemplations. 
f  friend  looked  round  him ;  the  guests  stared 

another ;  and  if  now  and  then  a  few  syllables 
ittered  with  timidity  and  hesitation,  there  was 
eady  to  make  any  reply.  All  our  faculties 
irozen,  and  every  minute  took  away  from  our 
ty  of  pleasing,  and  disposition  to  be  pleased, 
passed  the  hours  to  which  so  much  happiness 
ecreed ;  the  hours  which  had,  by  a  kmd  of 
proclamation,  been  devoted  to  wit,  to  mirth, 
•  Hilarius. 

last  the  night  came  on,  and  the  necessitv  of 
g  freed  us  from  the  persecutions  of  each  other. 
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I  heard  them,  as  they  walked  along  the  court,  mur- 
muring at  the  loss  of  a  day,  and  inquiring  whether 
any  man  would  pay  a  second  visit  to  a  house  haunt- 
ed hy  a  wit. 

*  DemochareSyWhose  henevolence  is  greater  thanhis 
penetration,  having  flattered  his  hopes  with  the  se- 
condary honour  which  he  was  to  gain  by  my  spright- 
hness  and  elegance,  and  the  affection  with  which  he 
should  he  followed  for  a  perpetual  banquet  of  gaiety, 
was  not  able  to  conceal  his  vexation  and  resentment, 
nor  would  easily  be  convinced,  that  I  had  not  sacri- 
ficed his  interest  to  sullenness  and  caprice,  had  stu- 
diously endeavoured  to  disgust  his  guests,  and  sup- 
pressed my  powers  of  delighting,  in  obstinate  and 
premeditated  silence.  I  am  informed  that  the  re* 
proach  of  their  ill-reception  is  divided  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  country  between  us ;  some  being  of 
opinion,  that  my  friend  is  deluded  by  an  impostor, 
who,  though  he  has  found  some  art  of  gaining 
his  favour,  is  afraid  to  speak  before  men  of  more 
penetration;  and  others  concluding,  that  I  think 
only  London  the  proper  theatre  of  my  abilities, 
and  disdain  to  exert  my  genius  for  the  praise  of 
rustics. 

'  I  believe,  Mr*  Rambler,  that  it  has  sometimes 
happened  to  others,  who  have  the  good  or  ill  fortune 
to  be  celebrated  for  wits,  to  fall  under  the  same  cen- 
sures upon  like  occasions.  I  hope  therefore  that  yott 
will  prevent  any  misrepresentations  of  such  failures, 
by  remarking,  that  invention  is  not  wholly  at  the 
command  of  its  possessor;  that  the  power  of  pleas* 
ing  is  very  often  obstructed  by  the  desire ;  that  all 
expectation  lessens  surprise,  yet  some  surprise  is 
necessary  to  gaiety ;  and  that  those  who  desire  to 
partake  of  the  pleasure  of  wit  must  contribute  to  its 
production,  since  the  mind  stagnates  without  exter- 
nal ventilation,  and  that  effervescence  of  the  fancy, 
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^hi'ch  flashes  into  transport,  can  be  raised  only  by 
le  infusion  of  dissimilar  ideas/ 
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Ipsa  quoque  assiduo  labuntar  tempora  mota 

Non  secus  ac  flaiuen ;  neque  enim  consistere  flu  men, 

Nee  levis  bora  potest ;  sed  ot  unda  impellitar  unda, 

Urgeturque  prior  venienti,  urgetque  prioreiu, 

Tempora  sic  fugiuut  pariter,  pariterque  sequuntur. — Ovid. 

With  constant  motion  as  the  moments  glide. 

Behold  in  numing  life,  the  roiling  tide ! 

For  none  can  stem  by  art,  or  stop  by  pow'r, 

Tlie  flowing  ocean,  or  the  fleeting  hoar ; 

But  wave  by  wave  pursu'd,  arrives  on  shore. 

And  each  impell*d  behind,  impels  before : 

So  time  on  time  revolving  we  descry ; 

So  minutes  follow,  and  so  minutes  fly. — Elphinston. 

Life/  says  Seneca,  *  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress 
f  which  we  are  pei*petually  changing  our  scenes  ; 
'6  first  leave  childhood  behind  us,  then  youth,  then 
le  years  of  ripened  manhood,  then  the  better  and 
koie  pleasing  part  of  old  age.'  The  perusal  of 
us  passage  having  incited  in  me  a  train  of  reflec- 
ons  on  the  state  of  man,  the  incessant  fluctuation 
f.  his  wishes,  the  gradual  change  of  his  disposition 
)  all  external  objects,  and  the  thoughtlessness  with 
Mch  he  floats  along  the  stream  of  time,  I  sunk  into 
slumber  amidst  my  meditations;  antl/on  a  sudden, 
mnd  my  eais  filled,  with  the  tumult  of  labour,  the 
louts  of  alacrity,  the  shrieks  of  alarm,  the  whistle 
f  winds,  and  the  dash  of  waters. 
^  My.  astonishment  for  a  time  repressed  my  curi- 
sity ; .  but,  soon  .recovering  myself  so  far  as  to  in- 
uire  whither  we  were  going,  and  what  was  the  cai^"'* 

XX.  z 
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of  such  clamour  and  confiisiony  I  was  tdA  that  Aft]  1^ 
were  launching  out  into  the  ocean  of  hfe;  thalie  1^ 
had  already  passed  the  straits  of  infancy,  in  wbidt  l^^^ 
multitudes  had  perished,  some  by  the  weakness  and  I 
fragility  of  their  vessels,  and  more  by  the  foUy,  pe^  Y 
verseness,  or  negligence,  of  those  who  undertook  to  \\ 
steer  them ;  and  that  we  were  now  on  the  mam  sei, 
abandoned  to  the  winds  and  billows^  ¥rithoat  anj 
other  means  of  security  than  the  care  of  the  pflo^ 
whom  it  was  always  in  our  power  to  choose  among 
great  numbers  that  offered  meir  direction  and  assj** 
tance. 

I  then  looked  roimd  with  anxious  eagerness;  dud 
first  turning  my  eyes  behind  me,  saw  a  stream  flow- 
ing through  flowery  islands,  which  every  one  that 
sailed  along  seemed  to  behold  with  pleasure ;  hut  no 
sooner  touched  than  the  current,  which,  thoi^  not 
noisy  or  turbulent,  was  yet  irresistible,  bore  him 
away.  Beyond  these  islands.all  was  darkness,  nor 
could  any  of  the  passengers  describe  the  shore  at 
which  he  first  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  each  side,  was  an  expanse  rf 
waters  violently  agitated,  and  covered  with  so  tliid 
a  mist,  that  the  most  perspicacious  eve  could  see  bat 
a  little  way.  It  appeared  to  be  full  of  rocks  and 
whirlpools,  for  many  sunk  unexpectedly  while  tiiey 
were  courting  the  gale  with  full  sails,  and  insuhing 
those  whom  they  had  left  behind.  So  numerous,  in- 
deed, were  the  dangers,  and  so  thick  the  darkness, 
that  no  caution  could  confer  security.  Yet  there  wm 
many,  who,  by  false  intelligence,  betrayed  their  fed- 
lowers  into  whirlpools,  or  by  violence  pushed  those 
whom  they  found  in  their  way  against  the  rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  insurmountable; 
but  though  it  was  impossible  to  sail  against  it,  or  to 
return  to  the  place  that  was  once  passed,  yet  it  was 
not  so  violent  as  to  allow  no  opportunities  for  dex* 
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W  courage,  since,  though  none  could  retreat 
mm  danger,  yet  they  might  often  avoid  it  by 
I  direction. 

ts,  however,  not  very  common  to  steer  with 
Mie  or  prudence ;  for  by  some  univerHal  in- 
U),  every  man  appeared  to  think  himself  safe, 
1  he  saw  his  consorts  every  moment  sinking 
iiia;  and  no  sooner  had  the  waves  closed  over 
ban  their  fate  and  misconduct  were  forgotten ; 
^e  was  pursued  with  the  same  jocund  con- 
i:  every  man  congratulated  himself  upon  the 
tess  of  his  vessel,  and  believed  himself  able  to 
\m  whirlpool  in  whict  his  friend  was  Bwallow- 

ride  over  the  rocks  on  which  he  was  dashed : 
it  often  observed  tliat  the  sight  of  a  wreck 
iayman  change  his  course:  if  he  turned  aside 
loment,  he  soon  forgot  the  rudder,  and  left 
t  again  to  the  disposal  of  diance. 
t-negligeoce  did  not  proceed  from  indifference, 
tweariness  of  their  present  condition ;  for  not 
I  those  who  thus  rushed  upon  destruction, 
(■ben  he  was  sinking,  to  call  loudly  upon  hts 
Acs  for  that  help  which  could  not  now  be  given 
jnd  many  spent  their  last  moments  in  cautlon- 
ysK  against  the  folly  by  which  they  were  inter- 
iin  the  midst  of  their  course.  Their  benevo- 
ms  sometimes  praised,  but  their  admonitions 
jnregarded. 

ivessels  in  which  we  had  embarked  being  con- 
If  unequal  to  the  turbulence  of  the  stream  of 
tie  visibly  impaired  in  the  course  of  the  voyage; 
^«very  passenger  was  certain,  that  how  long 
'he  raigbt,  by  favourable  accidents,  or  by  in- 
I  vigilance,  be  preserved,  he  must  sink  at  last. 
I  necessity  of  perishing  might  have  been  es- 
[to  sadden  the  gay,  and  intimidate  the  daring, 
pto  keep  the  melancholy  and  timorous  io] 
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petual  tOFDicnU,  and  hinder  them  from  any  ei^* 
ment  of  tlio  yarieties  and  gratifications  which  natore 
offered  them  as  the  solace  of  their  labours;  yet  is 
effect  none  seemed  less  to  expect  destruction  th 
those  to  whom  it  was  dreadful ;  they  all  had  the  art 
of  concealing  their  danger  from  themseWes;  and 
those  who  knew  their  inability  to  bear  the  sigbt  of 
the  terrors  that  embarrassed  their  way,  took  care 
never  to  look  forward,  but  found  some  amusem^t 
for  the  present  moment,  and  generally  entertain^ 
themselves  by  playing  with  Hope,  who  was  the  con- 
stant associate  of  the  voyage  of  life. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promise,  even  to 
those  whom  she  favoured  most,  was,  not  that  they 
should  escape,  but  that  they  should  sink  last ;  and 
with  this  promise  every  one  was  satisfied,  though  he 
laughed  at  the  rest  for  seeming  to  believe  it.  Hope, 
indeed,  apparently  mocked  the  credulity  of  her  com- 
panions ;  for  in  proportion  as  their  vessels  grew 
leaky,  she  redoubled  her  assurances  of  safety ;  and 
none  were  more  busy  in  making  provisions  for  along 
voyage,  than  they  whom  all  but  themselves  saw  likely 
to  perish  soon  by  irreparable  decay. 

In  the  midst  of  the  current  of  life  was  the  gnlf 
of  Intemperance,  a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interspersed 
with  rocks,  of  which  the  pointed  crags  were  concealed 
under  water,  and  the  tops  covered  with  herbage,  on 
which  Ease  spread  couches  of  repose,  and  with  shades 
where  Pleasure  warbled  the  song  of  invitation. 
Within  sight  of  these  rocks  all  who  sailed  on  the 
ocean  of  life  must  necessarily  pass.  Reason,  indeedi 
was  always  at  hand  to  steer  the  passengers  through  a 
narrow  outlet  by  which  they  might  escape ;  but  very 
few  could,  by  her  entreaties  or  remonstrances,  be  in- 
duced to  put  the  rudder  into  her  hand,  without  sti- 
pulating that  she  should  approach  so  near  unto  the 
rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  might  solace  themselves 
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with  a  short  enjoyment  of  that  delicious  region,  after 
whidi  they  always  determined  to  pursue  their  course 
without  any  other  deviation. 

Reason  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  so  far  by 
these  promises,  as  to  venture  her  charge  within  the 
eddy  of  the  gulf  of  Intemperance,  where,  indeed, 
die  circumvolution  was  weak,  bat  yet  interrupted  the 
course  of  the  vessel,  and  drew  it,  by  insensible  ro- 
tations, towards  the  centre.  She  then  repented  her 
temeri^,  and  with  all  her  force  endeavoured  to  re- 
treat; but  the  draught  of  the  gulf  was  generally  too 
strong  to  be  overcome ;  and  the  passenger,  having 
danced  in  circles  with  a  pleasing  and  giddy  velocity, 
was  at  last  overwhelmed  and  lost.  Those  few  whom 
Reason  was  able  to  extricate,  generally  sufiPered  so 
many  shocks  upon  the  points  which  sliot  out  from 
the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  thkt  they  were  unable  to  con- 
tinue their  course  with  the  same  strength  and  facility 
as  before,  but  floated  along  timorously  and  feebly, 
endangered  by  eveiy  breeze,  and  shattered  by  every 
ruffle  of  the  water,  till  they  sunk,  by  slow  degrees, 
after  long  struggles  and  innumerable  expedients,  al- 
ways repining  at  their  own  folly,  and  warning  others 
against  the  first  approach  to  the  gulf  of  Intem- 
perance. 

There  were  artists  who  professed  to  repair  the 
breaches  and  stop  the  leaks  of  the  vessels  which  had 
been  shattered  on  the  rocks  of  Pleasure.  Many 
appeared  to  have  great  confidence  in  their  skill,  and 
some,  indeed,  were  preserved  by  it  from  sinking, 
who  had  received  only  a  single  blow;  but  I  remarked 
that  few  vessels  lasted  long  which  had  been  much 
repaired,  nor  was  it  found  wat  the  artists  themselves 
continued  afloat  longer  than  those  who  had  least  of 
their  assistance. 

The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  voyag 
the  cautious  had  above  the  negligent,  was 
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sunk  later,  and  more  suddenly ;  for  they  passed  for- 
ward till  they  had  sometimes  seen  all  thos^e  ini^hoMf 
company  they  had  bsued  from  the  straits  of  infancy^ 
perish  in  the  way,  and  at  last  were  overset  hj  a 
cro»  breeze,  without  the  toil  of  resistance,  or  the  an- 
guish of  expectation.  But  such  as  had  often  fallen 
against  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  commonly  subsided  by 
sensible  degrees*  contended  long  with  the  encroach- 
ing waters,  and  harassed  themselves  by  labours  that 
scarce  Hope  herself  could  flatter  with  success. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the  mul- 
titude  about  me,  I  was  suddenly  ahurmed  with  an 
adnooitioa  from  some  unknown  Power,  *  Gaze  net 
idlr  upon  others  when  thou  thyself  art  sinking. 
Whence  is  this  thoughtless  tranquillity,  when  thok 
and  they  are  equally  endangered?*  \  looked,  and 
smug  the  gulf  of  Intemperance  before  me,  started 
and  awaked. 
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ToSttDt  ircreta  doaus,  atqne  inde  timerb — Ju? . 

TVx  snidi  tlie  secrets  of  the  house,  and  so 
A:v^wcrs)dpp''d  thar,  and  fear'd  for  what  they  know. 

Drtdsit* 

Oci^K^iTT  is  one  of  the  permanent  and  certain  cha- 
f;ftctiefblks  of  a  vigorous  intellect.  Every  advance 
hiilv>  kiBK>wk4ge  opens  new  prospects,  and  produces 
M'w  iiictiiHBMttts  to  fiixther  progress.  All  the  attain- 
ments possiUe  in  our  present  state  are  evidently  in- 
^^uatti'  to  «Qr  capacities  of  enjoyment ;  conquest 
$^r«Y^  ]K>  purpose  but  that  of  kindling  ambition,  dis- 
^N>«wr  kas  tt»eiect  but  of  raising  expectation;  the 
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gratification  of  one  desire  encourages  another ;  and 
after  all  our  labours,  studies,  and  inquiries,  we  ate 
con^nually  at  the  same  distance  from  the  completion 
of  our  schemes,  have  still  some  wish  importunate  to 
■be  satisfied,  and  some  faculty  restless  and  turbulent 
for  want  of  its  enjoyment, 

The  desire  of  knowledge,  though  often  animated 
iiy  extrinsic  and  adventitious  motives,  seems  on  many 
occasions  to  operate  without  subordination  to  any 
other  principle ;  we  are  eager  to  see  and  hear,  with- 
out intention  of  referring  our  observations  to  a  far- 
ther end ;  we  climb  a  mountain  for  a  prospect  of  the 
flain ;  we  run  to  the  strand  in  a  storm,  that  we  may 
contemplate  the  agitation  of  the  water;  we  range 
from  city  to  city,  though  we  profess  neither  architec- 
lure  nor  fortification :  we  cross  seas  only  to  view 
nature  in  nakedness,  or  magnificence  in  ruins :  we 
are  equally  allured  by  novelty  of  every  kind,  by  a 
desert  or  a  palace,  a  cataract  or  a  cavern,  by  every 
thing  rude  and  every  thing  polished,  every  thing 
great  and  every  thing  little ;  we  do  not  see  a  thicket 
but  with  some  temptation  to  enter  it,''nor  remark  an 
insect  flying  before  us  but  with  an  inclination  to 
pursue  it. 

This  passion  is,  perhaps,  regularly  heightened  in 
proportion  as  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  elevated 
and  enlarged.  Lucan  therefore  introduces  Ccesar 
speaking  with  dignity  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  his 
designs  and  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  when  he  de- 
clares to  the  high-priest  of  Egypt,  that  he  has  no 
desire  equally  powerful  with  that  of  finding  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Nile,  and  that  he  would  quit  all  the  pro- 
jiBcts  of  the  civil  war  for  a  sight  of  those  fountains 
which  had  been  so  long  concealed.  And  Homer, 
when  he  would  furnish  the  Sirens  with  a  tcmp^ 
tion,  to  which  his  hero,  renowned  for  wisdoin,iiii"> 
yield  without  disgrace,  makes  them  declare*  t 


K  ifieni  but  with  bcreaae  of  1 


e  any  kind  of  ideal  acqniie- 
m  k«  qtplied  to  some  use,  or  w}uch 
B  ^Wlify  pride  with  occasional  supe- 
T  attends  the  motions  of  tiis  own 
..ul  upon  the  first  appearance  of  aa 
-^t  start  of  a  question,  his  inclina- 
view,  or  more  accurate  discussion, 
j-jghts  of  profit,  ov  of  competilion; 
rsires  lake  wing  by  instantaneous  im- 
b  their  flight  may  be  iavigorated,  ortieir 
tewed,  by  subsequent  considerations.  The 
_  ica  of  curiosity  rather  frees  us  from  uneasi- 
--.-i»  thitn  confers  pleasure ;  we  are  more  paJued  bj 
.auraice  than  dehghted  by  instruction.  Cuiioat^ 
I  ^UBtfaiistof  the  soul:  it  inflames  and  tormentiu, 
s  taste  every  thing  with  joy,  howCTEi 
e  insipid,  by  which  it  may  be  quenched- 
is  evident  that  the  earhest  searchers  after  knoir- 
!  must  have  proposed  knowledge  only  as  tkii 
mrard;  and  that  Science,  though  perhaps  the  am- 
ting  of  Interest,  was  the  daughter  of  Cuiioutj:  foi 
who  can  believe  that  they  who  first  watched  lie 
course  of  the  stars,  foresaw  tJie  use  of  their  dia- 
coveiies  to  the  faciUtation  of  commerce,  or  the  oen- 
suration  of  time  ?  They  were  delighted  with  Ae 
splendour  of  the  nocturnal  skies,  they  found  thUtlie 
lights  changed  their  places ;  what  they  admired  tli^ 
were  anxious  to  understand,  and  in  time  traced  ftw 
revolutions. 

There  are,  indeed,  beings  in  the  form  of  men,  lA* 
appear  satisfied  with  their 'intellectual  possegwWi 
and  seem  to  live  without  desire  of  enlarging  tboi 
conceptions ;  before  whom  the  world  passes  witbtwt 
notice,  and  who  are  equally  unmoved  by  naUrt' 
by  an. 
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This  DCglig^eDce  is  siamedmes  only  the  teropoimry 
effect  of  a  predacuxiaiit  passioii ;  a  \uver  finds  no  m* 
dmatkm  to  tncvsel  aar  path,  Imit  dial  which  leads  to 
tiie  habitation  of  his  iaistie» ;  a  trader  can  spare 
little  attentkm  to  common  oocnrrenoes,  when  his  for- 
tune is  endangered  by  a  storm.  It  is  frequently  the 
conaeqneBce  a[  a  totai  inmBenion  in  sensiudity :  cor- 
poreal pleasores  may  be  indulged  till  the  memory 
of  everf  other  kind  of  haf^xneFS  is  obhterated ;  the 
mind,  long  kabitaated  to  a  lethargic  and  quiescent 
state,  is  unwilling  to  wake  to  the  toil  of  blinking ; 
and  diough  she  may  sometimes  be  disturbed  by  the 
obtrusion  of  new  ideas,  shrinks  back  sixain  to  igno- 
rance and  rest. 

•  But,  indeed,  if  we  except  them  to  whom  the  con- 
tinual  task  of  procuring'  the  supports  of  hfe,  denies 
allMppoitnnities  of  deviation  from  their  own  narrow, 
trade,  the  number  of  such  as  live  without  the  ardour 
of  inquiry  is  very  smaU,  though  many  content  them- 
selves with  dieap  amusements,  and  waste  their  lives 
in  researches  of  no  importance. 
-  There  is  no  snare  more  dangerous  to  busy  and 
excursive  minds,  than  the  cobwebs  of  petty  inquisi- 
tiveness,  which  entangle  them  in  trivial  employments . 
and  minute  studies,  and  detain  them  in  a  middle 
state,  between  the  tediousness  of  total  inactivity,  and 
the  fatigue  of  laborious  efforts,  enchant  them  at  once 
with  ease  and  novelty,  and  vitiate  them  with  the 
luxury  of  learning.  The  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing, and  the  fear  of  undertaking  much,  sinks  the 
historian  to  a  genealogist,  the  philosopher  to  a  jour- 
nalist of  the  weather,  and  the  mathematician  to  a 
tonstructer  of  dials. 

,  It  is  happy  when  those  who  cannot  content  them- 
selves to  be  idle,  nor  resolve  to  be  industrious,  aro 
at  least  employed  without  injury  to  others ;  but  it 
seldom  happens  that  we  can  contain  ourselves  Um 


'  *^.  .ak  into  vice,  ahen 

-■"iiis  virtue. 

.  ''^■'^.jeA  in  his  earlier  yea» 

-'     ^  .f' imikgi nation,  qutcknen 

.    i"  kaowledge.     When  he 

viied  liimaelf  with  pardculir 

^inic  the  various  motireg  of 

n|iltcated  induence  of  mingled 

t      r'.  .:utfVBt  modifications  of  interest  and 

'*    »  *mou»  causes  of  miscamage  and 

^  J I  ^nAbc  and  private  affairs. 

;''  •  nends  did  not  discover  to  what  imt- 

'::tBtt  observations  were  collected,  or  hmr 

I  much  improve  his  virtue  or  lus 

it  attention  to  changes  of  coon- 

B  of  inconaideration,  sallies  ofpauicHi, 

wr  auaalties  by  which  he  used  to  tAce 

,A  ibej  could  not  deny  the  studvof 

B  Id  be  worthy  of  a  wise  muij  Ua; 

1  his  Vanity,  applauded  his  diico- 

?d  with  submissive  modesty  to  bit 

>  SB  tbe  BnccTtainty  of  iacllnatioii,  the  waali- 

€  Koohrcs,  and  the  instability  of  temper,  to  his 

tat  of  'Cua  nrioas  motives  which  agitate  ibt 

I  his  ridicule  of  the  modem  dream  uf  ths 

first  indteraent  of  Nugaculus  to  % 
tbe  conduct  of  maukind.    He 
and  therefore  no  desigoof 
he  had  DO  malevolence,  and  there&n 
without  any  intention  to  expose  thes; 
oaee  fonod  the  art  of  engagiag  his  al- 
ia Mpon  ottets.  he  had  no  inclination  to  c«ll<< 
to  faansd^  but  has  passed  his  time  in  keeping 
eje  i^KiB  erery  rising  character,  ano 
"  estate  without  any  thonght  of  if 
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e  is,  by  continaal  applicalioa,  become  «  geaenl 
ber  of  secret  bistory.  and  can  giro  an  acctMUt 
e  intrigues,  private  marriages,  competitioas.  vti 
-  r^Tos,  of  half  a  centiiryr  He  knows  tho  moi' 
■  gages  upon  every  man's  estate, the  terms  upon  m 
every  spendthrift  r^ses  his  money,  the  real  and  n 
pnted  fortune  of  every  lady,  tJie  jointure  ai' 
by  every  contract,  and  the  expectations 
family  from  maiden  aunts  and  childless  acauail 
ancea.     He  can  relate  the  economy  of  every  houi 
knovrt  how  much  one  man's  cellar  is  robbed  by  h 
butler,  and  the  land  of  another  underlet  by  hia  stew- 
ard ;  he  can  tell  where  tlie  manor-houee  is  fallings, 
though  large  sums  are  yearly  paid  for  rciiaira ;  and 
where  the  tenants  are  felling  woods  without    tlu 
consent  of  tlie  owner.  « 

To  obtain  all  this  intelligence  he  is  inadverteatH 
guilty  of  a  thousand  arts  of  treachery.     He  aces 
man's  servant  without  draining  him  of  his  trust ; 
enters  no  family  without  flattering  the  children  ll 
discoveries;  he  is  a  perpetual  spy  upon  tike  doorad 
his  neighbours ;  and  knows,  by  long  experience, 
whatever  distance,  the  looks  of  a  creditor,  a  bfl 
rower,  a  lover,  and  a  pimp. 

Nugaculus  is  not  ill-natured,  and  therefore  I . 
industry  has  not  hitherto  been  very  mischievous  | 
others,  or  dangerous  to  himself:  out  since  ho  CBI 
not  einoy  this  knowledge  but  by  discovering  I 
and,  if  he  had  no  other  motive  of  loquacitVi  | 
obliged  to  traffic  like  the  chemists,  and  purcni  ^ 
one  secret  with  another ;  he  ia  every  day,  more  hatf 
as  he  is  more  known  ;  for  he  is  considered  by  K^ 
numbers  as  one  that  has  their  fam»!  and  tliefr  haj 
piness  in  his  power,  and  no  man  can  much  lova  br 
of  whom  he  lives  in  fear. 

Thus  has  on  intention,  inAoccnt  nt  finM 
laudable,  the  intention  of  regulating  hUCj 
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viour  by  the  experience  of  others,  by  an  accidental 
declension  of  minuteness,  betrayed  Nugsiculus,  not 
only  to  a  foolish,  but  vicious  waste  of  a  life  which 
might  have  been  honourably  passed  in  public  ser- 
vices or  domestic  virtues.  He  has  lost  his  original 
intention,  and  given  up  his  mind  to  employments 
that  engross,  but  do  not  improve  it. 


N«  104.     SATURDAY,  MARCH  16,  1751. 


-Nihil  est  quod  credere.de  so 


Nod  possit — ■ —    JuvEVikL. 

None  e*er  rejects  hyperboles  of  praise. 

The  apparent  insufficiency  of  every  individual  to  his 
own  happiness  or  safety,  compels  us  to  seek  from 
one  another  assistance  and  support.  The  necessity 
of  joint  efforts  for  the  execution  of  any  great  or  ex- 
tensive design,  the  variety  of  powers  disseminated 
in  the  species,  and  the  proportion  between  the  de- 
fects and  excellences  of  different  persons,  demand 
an  interchange  of  help  and  communication  of  intel-' 
ligence,  and  by  frequent  reciprocations  of  benefi- 
cence, unite  mankind  in  society  and  friendship. 

If  it  can  be  imagined  that  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  were  in  a  state 
of  equality,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  peculi- 
arity of  possessions,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  4at 
every  man  was  then  loved  in  proportion  as  he  could 
contribute  by  his  strength,  or  his  skill,  to  the  supply 
of  natural  wants  ;  there  was  then  little  room  for 
peevish  dislike  or  capricious  favour :  the  affection 
admitted  into  the  heart  was  rather  esteem  than  ten' 
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l^erness  ;  and  kindness  was  only  purchased  by  bene^ 
its.  But  when,  by  force  or  policy,  by  wisdom  or 
ay  fortune,  property  and  superiority  were  introduced 
and  established,  so  that  many  were  condemned  to 
Labour  for  the  support  of  ^  few,  then  they  whose 

E)OSsessions  swelled  above  their  wants,  naturally 
aid  out  their  superfluities  upon  pleasure :  and  those 
^ho  could  not  gain  friendship  by  necessary  oflfices, 
endeavoured  to  promote  their  interest  by  luxurious 
gratifications,  and  to  create  need  which  they  might 
"be  courted  to  supply. 

The  desires  of  mankind  are  much  more  numerous 
than  their  attainments,  and  the  capacity  of  imagina- 
tion much  larger  than  actual  enjoyment.  Multitudes 
are  therefore  unsatisfied  with  their  allotment ;  and  he 
that  hopes  to  improve  his  condition  by  the  favour  of 
another,  and  either  finds  no  room  for  the  exertion  of 
great  qualities,  or  perceives  himself  excelled  by  his 
rivals,  will  by  other  expedients  endeavour  to  be- 
come agreeable  where  he  cannot  be  important,  and 
learn,  by  degrees,  to  number  the  art  of  pleasing 
among  tlie  most  useful  studies  and  most  valuable 
acquisitions. 

This  art,  like  others,  is  cultivated  in  -proportion  to 
its  usefulness,  and  will  always  flourish  most  where 
it  is  most  rewarded ;  for  this  reason  we  find  it  prac- 
tised with  great  assiduity  under  absolute  govern- 
ments, where  honours  and  riches  are  in  the  hands  of 
one  man,  whom  all  endeavour  to  propitiate,  and  who 
soon  becomes  so  much  accustomed  to  compliance 
and  officiousness,  as  not  easily  to  find,  in  the  most 
delicate  address,  that  novelty  which  is  necessaiy  ;to 
procure  attention. 

It  is  discovered  by  a  very  few  experimentB 
man  is  much  pleased  with  a  companion,  y 
not  increase,  in  some  respect^  his  fondnesr 
self ;  and^  therefore,  he  that  wishes  rather 

XX.  2  A 
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forward  to  prosperity  by  the  gentle  hand  of  favour, 
than  to  force  his  way  by  labour  and  merit,  must 
consider  with  more  care  how  to  display  his  patron's 
excellences  than  his  own;  that  whenever  he  ap* 
proaches,  he  may  fill  the  imagination  with  pleasing 
dreams,  and  chase  away  disgust  and  weariness  by  a 
perpetual  succession  of  delightful  images. 

This  may,  indeed,  sometimes  be  effected  by  tam- 
ing the  attention  upon  advantages  which  are  really 
possessed,  or  upon  prospects  which  reason  spreads 
before  hope  ;  for  whoever  can  deserve  or  require  to 
be  courted  has  generally  either  fVom  nature  or  from 
fortune,  gifts,  which  he  may  review  with  satisfaction, 
and  of  which  when  he  is  artfully  recalled  to  the 
contemplation,  he  vrill  seldom  be  displeased. 

But  those  who  have  once  degraded  their  UIlde^ 
standing  to  an  application  only  to  the  passions,  and 
who  have  learned  to  derive  hope  from  any  other 
sources  than  industry  and  virtue,  seldom  retain 
dignity  and  magnanimity  sufficient  to  defend  them 
against  the  constant  recurrence  of  temptation  to 
fdsehood.  He  that  is  too  desirous  to  be  loved,  will 
soon  learn  to  flatter,  and  when  he  has  exhausted  all 
the  Tariations  of  honest  praise,  and  can  delight  no 
longer  with  the  civility  of  truth,  he  will  invent  new 
topics  of  panegyric,  and  break  out  into  raptures 
at  virtues  and  beauties  conferred  by  himself. 

The  drudgeries  of  dependance  would,  indeed,  be 
aggravated  by  hopelessness  of  success,  if  no  indnl" 
gence  was  allowed  to  adulation.  He  that  will  obsti- 
nately confine  his  patron  to  hear  only  the  commend- 
ations which  he  deserves,  will  soon  be  forced  to  give 
way  to  others  that  regale  him  with  more  compass  of 
music*  The  greatest  human  virtue  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  human  vanity.  We  always  think  our- 
selves better  than  we  are,  and  are  generally  desirous 
that  others  should  thmk  us  still  better  ^an  we  think 
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rselves.  To  praise  us  for  actions  o 
bich  deserve  praise,  is  not  to  cwjfer  a  benefit  but  to 
a  tribute.  We  have  always  pretensions  to  fame, 
:h,  in  our  own  hearts,  we  know  to  be  disputable, 
1  which  we  are  desirous  to  strengthen  by  a  new 
|tfrag« ;  we  have  always  hopes  which  we  suspect 
febe  fallacious ;  and  of  wliich  we  eagerly  snatch  at 

y  confirmation. 
tit  may,  indeed,  be  proper  to  make  the  first  ap- 
toaches  under  the  conrluct  of  truth,  and  to  secure 
idit  to  future  cncomiums.by  such  praise  as  may  be 
ffiHed  by  the  conscience  ;  but  the  mind  once  babi- 
'"  "ed  to  the  lusciousness  of  eulogy,  becomes,  in  a 
t  time,  nice  and  fastidious,  ant^  like  a  vitiated 
late,  is  incessantly  calling;  for  higher  gratifications. 
B  It  is  scarcely  credible  to  what  degree  discernment 
py  be  dazzled  by  the  mist  of  pride,  and  wisdom 
%ituated  by  the  mtosication  of  flattery  ;  or  how 
r  the  genius  may  descend  by  successive  grada- 
,s  of  servility,  and  how  swiftly  it  may  fall  down 
i  precipice  of  falsehood.     No  man  can,  indeed, 
Herve,  without  indignation,  on  what  names,  both 
F  ancient  and  modern  times,  the  utmost  exuberance 
of  praise  has  been  lavished,  and  by  what  hands  it 
has  been  bestowed.     It  has  never  yet  been  found, 
that  the  tyrant,  the  plunderer,  the  oppressor,  the 
most  hateful  of  the  hateful,  the  most  profligate  of 
the   profligate,  have  been  denied  any  celebrations 
which  they  were  wilhng  to  purchase,  or  that  wicked- 
ness and  folly  have  not  found  eorrespondent  flat- 
terers through  all  their  subordinations,  except  whcD 
they  have  been  associated  with  avarice  or  poverty, 
and  have  wanted  either  inclination  or  ability  to  hire 
a  panegyrist. 

As  there  is  no  character  so  deformed  as  to  fright 
away  from  it  the  prostitutes  of  praise,  there  is  no 
'  igree  of  encoioiaBtic  veneration  which  pride  has  i£- 

"  «.2  ^^ 
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fused.  The  Emperors  of  Rome  suffered  themselves 
to  be  worshipped  in  their  lives  with  altars  and  sacri- 
fices ;  and  in  an  age  more  enlightened,  the  terms 
peculiar  to  the  praise  and  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  have  been  applied  to  wretches  whom  it  was 
the  reproach  of  humanity  to  number  among  menj 
and  whom  nothing  but  riches  or  power  hindered 
those  that  read  or  wrote  their  deification,  from  hunt-' 
ing  into  the  toils  of  justice,  as  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  nature. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  among  the  poetical  flat- 
terers, who  must  be  resigned  to  infamy  without  vin- 
dication, and  whom  we  must  confess  to  have  deserted 
the  cause  of  virtue  for  ps^y :  they  have  committed, 
against  full  conviction,  the  crime  of  obliterating  the 
distinctions  between  good  and  evil,  and  instead  of 
opposing  the  encroachments  of  vice,  have  incited 
her  progress  and  celebrated  her  conquests.  But 
there  is  a  lower  class  of  sycophants,  whose  imder- 
standing  has  not  made  them  capable  of  equal  guilt 
Every  man  of  high  rsmk  is  surrounded  with  numbers, 
who  have  no  other  rule  of  thought  or  action,  than 
his  maxims  and  his  conduct :  whom  the  honour  oi 
being  numbered  among  his  acquaintance,  reconciles 
to  all  his  vices  and  all  his  absurdities :  and  who  easily 
persuade  themselves  to  esteem  him,  by  whose  re- 
gard they  consider  themselves  as  distinguished  and 
exalted. 

It  is  dangerous  for  mean  minds  to  venture  them- 
selves within  the  sphere  of  greatness.  Stupidity  is 
soon  blinded  by  the  splendour  of  wealth,  and  cowar- 
dice is  easily  fettered  in  the  shackles  of  dependance. 
To  solicit  patronage  is,  at  least,  in  the  event,  to  set 
virtue  to  sale.  None  can  be  pleased  without  praise,, 
and  few  can  be  praised  without  falsehood;  few  can 
be  assiduous  without  servility,  and  none  can  be 
servile  without  corruption,  ' 
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-Animonun 


ImpnlsD,  et  aock  magn^iie  copidioe  docti. — Jvt* 

Vun  man  niiis  headlong,  to  caprice  resigned ', 
ImpelTd  bj  passion,  and  with  Ibllj  bUnd. 

t  WAS  lately  considering,  among  other  o^jjetis  of 

qpecnlation,  the  new  attempt  of  a  umvenai  ref^er^ 

m  office,  in  which  erery  man  may  lodge  an  account 

of  hb  sitperfluities  and  wanU,  of  whatever  he  desirea 

to  parchase  or  to  sell.    My  imaginatiott  soon  ^^ 

ienled  to  me  the  latitade  to  which  this  design  i^nr 

be  extended  byintegnty  and  industnr,  *iui  ^^  ^ 

iFsntages  which  may  be  justly  hoped  from  a  gan^ral 

mart  of  intelligence,  when  once  its  reputatioa  shall 

be  so  establi^ed,  that  neither  reproach  nor  fraud 

Aall  be  feared  firom  it;  when  an  application  ^  it 

shall  not  be  censored  as  the  last  resource  of  despe* 

ration,  nor  its  infinrmations  suspected  as  the  &r- 

toitous  suggestions  of  men  oUiged  not  to  app^sar  ig* 

norant.    A  place  where  every  exuberanc*  insy  im 

discharged,  and  every  deficiency  supplied,  wnere 

every  lawM  passion  may  find  its  eratincations,  and 

eveiv  honest  curiosity  receive  satimction,  wiiere  tlie 

stock  of  a  nation,  pecuniary  and  intellectual,  amy 

be  brought  togedier,  and  where  ail  coodilioos  of 

humanity  may  hope  to  find  relief,  pleasure,  and  ac- 

commoiuition,  must  equally  d^iarve  die  attention  of 

the  merchant  and  phibsopner,  of  biui  wlui  niingies 

in  the  tumult  of  business,  and  bim  wlno  only  lives  to 

amuse  himself  with  the  various  employments  and 

pursuits  of  others*     Nor  will  it  be  an  uuinstnM>*>»<' 

school  to  the  greatest  masters  of  iuc^ImnI  | 

2  a  3 
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uLii,  :i  >aca  multiplicity  can  be  preserved  from  era- 
larra^i&uieau  and  such  tumult  from  inaccuracy. 

While  I  was  concerting  this  splendid  project,  and 
ilimsc  my  thoughts  with  its  regiilations,  its  conve- 
ueno^s,  its  variety,  and  its  consequences,  I  sunk 
^cmftlaally into  slumber;  but  the  same  images,  though 
uess  distinct,  still  continued  to  float  upon  my  fancy. 
I  perceived  myself  at  the  gate  of  an  immense  edifice, 
where  innumerable  multitudes  were  passing  without 
oonfosion;  every  face  on  which  I  fixed  my  eyes, 
teemed  settled  in  the  contemplation  of  some  import* 
ant  purpose,  and  every  foot  was  hastened  by  eager- 
Bets  and  expectation.  I  followed  the  crowd  without 
knowing  whither  I  should  be  drawn,  and  remained  a 
while  in  the  nnpleasing  state  of  an  idler,  where  all 
other  beings*  were  busy,  giving  place  every  moment 
to  thote  wlbo  bad  more  importance  in  their  looks. 
Ashamed  to  stand  igiiorant,  and  afraid  to  ask  ques- 
tioiis^  at  last  I  saw  a  lady  sweeping  by  me,  whom, 
by  the  quickness  of  her  eyes,  the  agility  of  her  steps, 
and  a  mixture  of  levity  and  impatience,  1  knew  to 
K^  iBT  loDg-loved  protectress.  Curiosity.  '  Great  god- 
dess,' said  I,  *  may  thy  votary  be  permitted  to  im- 
plore thy  favour ;  if  thou  hast  been  my  directress 
£roai  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  if  I  have  followed 
ibee  through  the  maze  of  life  with  invariable  fidelity, 
if  I  have  turned  to  every  new  call,  and  quitted  at 
ihy  nod  one  pursuit  for  another,  if  I  have  never 
stopped  at  the  invitations  of  fortune,  nor  forgot  thy 
auuiority  in  the  bowers  of  pleasure,  inform  me  now 
whither  diance  has  conducted  me.'  • 

*  Thou  art  now,'  repUed  the  smiling  power,  *  in 
the  presence  of  Justice,  and  of  Truth,  whom  the 
Ibth^  of  gods  and  men  has  sent  down  to  register 
the  demands  and  pretensions  of  mankind,  that  th<^ 
work!  may  at  last  be  reduced  to  order,  and  that 
no^e  may  comi^ain  hereafter  of  being  doomed  to 
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tasks  tor  whicli  they  are  iinqualiS'ed,  of  possessing 
faj^ulties  for  whicli  they  cannot  find  employment, 
or  virtues  that  laoguish  unobserved  for  want  ot 
opportunities  to  exert  them,  of  beiDg  encumbered 
with  superfluities  which  they  would  willingly  resign, 
or  of  wasting  away  in  desires  which  ought  to  be 
satisfied.  Justice  is  now  to  examine  every  man's 
■wishes,  and  Tmth  is  lo  record  them;  let  us  ap- 
proacli,  and  observe  the  progress  of  this  great  trans- 
action,' 

She  then  moved  forward,  and  Truth,  who  knew 
her  among  the  most  faithful  of  her  followers,  beck- 
oned her  to  advance,  till  we  were  placed  near  the 
seat  of  Justice.  Tlie  first  who  required  the  asas- 
tance  of  the  office,  came  forward  with  a  slow  pace; 
and  tumour  of  dignity,  and  shaking  a  weighty  putse 
in  his  hand,  demanded  to  be  registered  by  Truth,  aa 
the  Meecenas  of  the  present  age,  the  chief  encou- 
rager  of  literary  merit,  to  whom  men  of  learning  and 
wit  might  apply  in  any  exigence  or  distress  with  cer- 
tainty of  succour.  Justice  very  mildly  inquired,  whe- 
ther he  had  calculated  the  expense  of  such  a  decla- 
ration? Whether  he  had  been  informed  what  number 
of  petitioners  would  swarm  about  him?  Whether 
he  could  distingniab  idleness  and  uegLigence  from 
calamity,  ostentation  from  knowledge,  or  vivacity 
from  wit  ?  To  these  questions  he  seemed  not  well 
provided  with  a  reply,  but  repeated  his  desire  to  ba 
recorded  as  a  patron.  Justice  then  offered  lo  I'e- 
gister  his  proposal  on  these  conditions,  that  he 
should  never  suffer  himself  to  be  flattered^  that  he 
should  never  delay  an  audience  when  he  had  nothing 
lo  do  ;  and  that  he  should  never  encourage  follower* 
withoulintending  to  reward  them.  These  terms  were 
too  hard  to  be  accepted ;  for  what,  said  he,  is  the 
end  of  patronage,  but  the  pleasure  of  reading  dedi- 
cations, holding  multitudes  in  suspense.  -    '      '  " 
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iDg  their  hopes,  their  fears,  and  their  anxiety,  flat- 
tering them  to  assiduitVy  and,  at  last,  dismissing 
them  for  impatience?  Justice  heard  his  confession, 
and  ordered  his  name  to  be  posted  upon  the  gate 
among  cheats,  and  robbers,  and  public  nuisances, 
which  all  were  by  that  notice  warned  to  avoid. 

Another  required  to  be  made  known  as  the 
discoverer  of  a  new  art  of  education,  by  which  lan- 
guages and  sciences  might  be  taught  to  all  capacities 
and  all  inclinations  without  fear  of  punishment,  pain 
of  confinement,  loss  of  any  part  of  the  gay  mien  of 
ignorance,  or  any  obstruction  of  the  necessary  pro- 
gress in  dress,  dancing,  or  cards. 

Justice  and  Truth  did  not  trouble  this  great  adept 
with  many  inquiries ;  but  finding  his  address  awk- 
ward, and  his  speech  barbarous,  ordered  him  to  be 
registered  as  a  tall  fellow  who  wanted  employment, 
and  might  serve  in  any  post  where  the  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing  was  not  required. 

A  man  of  a  very  grave  and  philosophic  aspect, 
required  notice  to  be  given  of  his  intention  to  set 
out  a  certain  day,  on  a  submarine  voyage^  and  of  his 
will  ngness  to  take  jn  passengers  for  no  more  than 
double  the  price  at  whicn  they  might  sail  above  water. 
His  desire  was  granted,  and  he  retired  to  a  conveni- 
ent stand,  in  expectation  of  filling  his  ship,  and  grow- 
ing rich  in  a  short  time  by  the  secrecy,  safety,  and 
expedition  of  the  passage. 

Another  desired  to  advertise  the  curious,  that  he 
had,  for  the  advancement  of  true  knowledge,  con- 
trived an  optical  instrument,  by  which  those  who 
laid  out  their  industry  on  memorials  of  the  changes 
of  the  wind,  might  observe  the  direction  of  the 
weathercocks  on  Uie  hitherside  of  the  lunar  world. 

Another  wished  to  be  known  as  the  author  of  an 
invention,  by  which  cities  or  kingdoms  might  be 
made  warm  in  winter  by  a  single  fire,  a  kettle^  and 
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pipe.  Anotlief  had  a  vehicle  by  which  a  man  might 
hid  defiance  to  floods,  and  continue  floating  in  an 
inundation,  without  any  inconvenience,  till  the 
water  should  3uh;ir1'>.  Justice  considered  these 
projects  as  of  no  importance  but  to  their  authors, 
and  therefore  scarcely  condescended  to  examine 
them;  but  Truth  refused  to  admit  them  into  the 
register- 
Twenty  different  pretenders  came  in  one  hour  to 
give  notice  of  a  universal  medicine,  by  which  all 
diseases  might  be  cured  or  prevented,  and  life  pro- 
tracted beyond  the  age  of  Nestor.  But  JuRiice  in- 
formed them,  that  one  universal  medicine  was  suf- 
ficient, and  she  would  delay  the  notification  till  she 
saw  who  could  longest  preserve  hisown  lift. 

A  tbousand  other  claims  and  offers  were  exhibited 
and  examined,  I  remarked  among  this  mighty  mul- 
titude, that  of  intellectual  advantages  many  bad  great 
exuberance,  and  few  confessed  any  want;  of  every 
Art  tliere  were  a  hundred  professors  for  a  single  pU' 
pil;  but  ofother  attainments,  such  as  riches,  honours, 
and  preferments,  I  found  none  that  had  too 
but  thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  thought  tl 
selves  entitled  to  a  larger  dividend. 

It  often  happened  that  old  misers,  and  woi 
married  at  the  close  of  life,  advertised  tbeir  want 
children ;  nor  was  it  uncommon  for  those  whi 
a  numerous  offspring.to  give  notice  ofa  son  or  daugh- 
ter to  be  spared;  but  though  appearances  promised 
well onbothsides,thebargam  seldom  succeeded:  for 
they  soon  lost  their  inclination  to  adopted  children, 
and  proclaimed  their  intentions  to  promote  some 
scheme  of  public  charity  :  a  thousand  nro] 
:  immediately  made,  among  which  they 
tated,  till  deatli  precluded  the  decision. 
.   Aa  I  fttood  loi^ng  on  this  scene  of  confi 
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Truth  condescended  to  ask  me,  what  waa  my  btt- 
siness  at  her  of&ce?  I  was  struck  wilii  the  iinei- 
pected  question,  and  awaked  by  my  eSbrts  to  tn- 


■wer  It. 
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OpinioaaiD  commenta  delet  d'tei,  nntuni!  jndicia  coufinml. 
Time  obtilerales  Ihe  lictions  of  opiaioo,  and  confimu  Ibe  deoi- 

It  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  fiattery,  that  it  he 
ace  omnia  dated  to  poilicular  circumstances  or  cbn- 
racters,  and  enter  the  heart  on  that  »de  where  tbe 
passions  stand  ready  to  receive  it.  A  lady  seldom 
listens  with  attention  to  any  praise  but  thatoflier 
beauty;  a  merchant  always  expects  to  hear  ofliis 
influence  at  the  Bank,  his  importance  on  Ihe  Ex- 
change, the  height  of  his  credit,  and  the  extent  of 
his  traffic  :  and  the  author  will  scarcely  be  pleasol 
without  lamentations  of  the  neglect  of  learning,  (lie 
conspiracies  against  genius,  and  the  slow  process  of 
mecit,  or  some  praises  of  the  magnanimity  of  thote 
who  encounter  poverty  and  contempt  in  the  canee  of 
knowledge,  and  trust  for  the  reward  of  their  laboiU» 
to  the  judgment  and  gratitude  of  posterity. 

An  assurance  of  unfading  laurels,  and  immortal 
reputation,  is  the  settled  reciprocation  of  civility  be- 
tween amicable  writers.  To  raise  monuntenti  mors 
durable  ihan  brass,  and  more  conspicuous  than  pgramtd', 
has  been  long  the  common  boast  of  literature ;  but 
among  the  innumerable  architects  that  erect  columns 
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to  themselves,  far  the  greater  part,  either  for  want 
of  durable  materials,  or  of  art  to  dispose  them,  see 
their  edifices  perish  as  they  are  towering  to  comple- 
tion, and  those  few  that  for  a  while  attract  the  eye 
of  mankind,  are  generally  weak  in  the  foundation 
and  soon  sink  by  the  saps  of  time. 

No  place  affords  a  more  striking  conviction  of  the 
vanity  of  human  hopes,  than  a  pubUc  library ;  for  who 
can  see  the  wall  crowded  on  every  side  by  midity 
volumes,  the  works  of  laborious  meditation^  and  ac- 
curate inquiry,  now  scarcely  known  but  by  the  cata- 
logue, and  preserved  only  to  increase  the  pomp  of 
learning,  without  considering  how  many  hours  have 
been  wasted  in  vain  endeavours,  how  often  imagina- 
tion has  anticipated  the  praises  of  futurity,  how  many 
statues  have  risen  to  the  eve  of  vanity»  how  many 
ideal  converts  have  elevated  zeal,  how  often  wit  has 
exulted  in  the  eternal  infamy  of  his  antagonists,  and 
dogmatism  has  delighted  in  the  gradual  advances  of 
his  authority,  the  immutability  of  his  decrees,  and 
the  perpetmly  of  his  power. 

Non  unqaam  dedit 

Docamenta  fon  majora,  qu&m  ftngili  loco 
Starent  superbi. 

Insultiiig  chance  ne'er  call'd  wiih  loadtf  voice. 
On  swelling  mortals  to  be  proud  no  more. 

Of  the  innumerable  authors  whose  performances 
are  thus  treasured  up  in  magnificent  obscurity,  most 
are  forgotten,  because  they  never  deserved  to  be  re- 
membered, and  owed  the  honours  which  they  once 
obtained,  not  to  judgment  or  to  genius,  to  labour  or 
to  art,  but  to  the  prejudice  of  faction,  the  stratagems 
of  intrigue,  or  the  servility  of  adulation. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  men  whose 
works  are  now  totally  neglected,  mentioned  with 
praises  by  their  contemporaries,  as  the  oracles  of  their 
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age,  and  the  legislators  of  science.  Curiosity  is  na- 
turally excited,  their  volumes  after  long  inquiry  are 
found,  but  seldom  reward  the  labour  of  the  search. 
Every  period  of  time  has  produced  these  bubbles  of 
artificial  fame,  which  are  kept  up  a  while  by  the 
breath  of  fashion,  and  then  break  at  once,  and  are 
annihilated.  The  learned  often  bewail  the  loss  of 
ancient  writers  whose  characters  have  survived  their 
works ;  but  perhaps,  if  we  could  now  retrieve  them, 
we  should  find  them  only  theGranvilles,  Montagues, 
Stepneys,  and  Sheffields  of  their  time,  and  wonder 
by  what*  infatuation  or  caprice  they  could  be  raised 
to  notice. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  many  have  sunk 
into  oblivion,  whom  it  were  uDJust  to  number  with 
this  despicable  class.  Various  kinds  of  literary  fame 
seem  destined  to  various  measures  of  duration.  Some 
spread  into  exuberance  vdth  a  very  speedy  growA, 
but  soon  wither  and  decay ;  some  rise  more  slowly, 
but  last  long.  Parnassus  has  its  flowers  of  transient 
fragrance,  as  well  as  its  oaks  of  towering  height,. and 
its  laurels  of  eternal  verdure. 

Among  those  whose  reputation  is  exhausted  in  a 
short  time  by  its  own  luxuriance,  are  the  writers  who 
take  advantage  of  present  incidents  or  characters 
which  strongly  interest  the  passions,  and  engage 
universal  attention.  It  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  read- 
ers, when  we  discuss  a  question  which  every  one 
is  desirous  to  understand,  which  is  debated  in  every 
assembly,  and  has  divided  the  nation  into  parties; 
or  when  we  display  the  faults  or  virtues  of  him 
whose  public  conduct  has  made  almost  every  man 
his  enemy  or  his  friend.  To  the  quick  circulation 
of  such  productions  all  the  motives  of  interest  and 
vanity  concur;  the  disputant  enlarges  his  know- 
ledge, the  zealot  animates  his  passion,  and  every 
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man  is  desirous  to  inform  himself  coucerning  afiairt 
so  vehemently  agitated  and  variously  represented. 

It  ia  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  through  how  many 
subordinations  of  interest  the  ardour  of  party  is  di^- 
fueed;  and  what  multitudes  fancy  themselvesaffected 
bv  every  satire  or  panegyric  on  a  man  of  eminence. 
whoever  has,  at  any  time,  taken  occasion  to  menttoB 
him  with  praise  or  blame,  whoever  happens  to  lovti 
or  hate  any  of  hia  adherents,  as  he  wishes  to  confirm 
his  opinion  and  to  strengthen  his  party,  will  diligently 
peruse  every  paper  from  which  he  can  hope  for  sen- 
timents like  his  own.  An  object,  however  small  in 
itself,  if  placed  near  to  the  eye,  will  engross  all  the 
rays  of  light  j  and  a  transaction,  however  trivial, 
swells  into  importance  when  it  presses  immediately 
jn  our  attention.  He  that  shall  peruse  the  political 
pamphlets  of  any  past  reign,  will  wonder  why  they 
were  so  eageily  read,  or  so  loudly  praised.  Many  of 
he  performances  which  had  power  to  inflamefactioni, 
itid  fill  a  kingdom  with  confuaion,  have  now  very 
ittle  effect  upon  a  frigid  critic  ;  and  the  time  is 
lomiug,  when  the  compositions  of  later  hirelings 
hall  tie  equally  despised.  In  proportion  as  those  who 
nite  on  temporary  subjects,  are  eitalted  above  their 
ierit  at  first,  they  are  afterward  depressed  below 
C;  nor  can  the  brightest  elegance  of  diction,  or  most 
rtful  subtilty  of  reasoning,  hope  for  much  esteem  J 
rom  those  whose  regard  is  no  longer  quickened  by  I 
iriosity  or  pride.  I 

It  is  indeed  the  fate  of  controvertists,  even  when  * 
ley  contend  for  philosophical  and  theotogical  truth, 
)  be  soon  laid  aside  and  alighted.  Either  the  ques- 
Dii  is  decided,  and  there  is  no  more  place  for  doubt 
id  opposition  ;  or  mankind  despair  of  understand - 
igit,  andgrow  weary  of  disturbance,  content  them- 
Jves  with  quiet  ignorance,  and  refuse  to  be  harassed 
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.-.«.-j.*-'-ii.!i.  ind  mQitipIf< 
d  ^uLiiorwas  forced  to  re( 
.....     uu  -brtify  it  in  the  weak 
.^.^  •  u»unacy  and  envy. 
'    >  veil  known  how  much  of  o 
-i..v;«i  t'rom  Boyle's  discovery  of  th 
.4 .  ^ til  of  those  who  now  adopt  or 
I ) ,  very  few  have  read  the  detail  of 
.  lis  name  is,  indeed,  reverenced ;  t 
:itiglected ;  we  are  contented  to  kn 
.^uered  his  opponents,  without  inqu 
were  produced  against  him,  or  by 
were  confuted. 

Some  writers  apply  themselves  t 
kss  and  inexhaustible,  as  expehmi 
philosophy.  These  are  always  lost  ir 
piladons  as  new  advances  are  made 
servations  become  more  familiar.  0 
livps  in  remarks  on  lanpiiapre.  or  ex 
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|e  to  exist  no  longer  than  the  founder  of  their  sect 
iiUTTea  his  reputation. 
Ttare  are,  indeed,  few  kinds  of  composition  from 
whicS  an  authtw,  however  learned  or  ingenious,  can 
hope  a  long  continuance  of  fame.  He  who  has  care- 
fully studied  human  nature,  and  can  well  describe 
it,  nity  with  most  reason  flatter  his  ambition.  Bacon 
wnoiig  all  his  pretensions  to  the  regard  of  posterity, 
Geeniito  have  pleased  himself  chiefly  with  his  Essays, 
whieli  com«  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms,  and 
of  which,  therefore,  he  declares  his  expectation,  that 
they  '  will  live  as  long  as  books  last'  It  may,  how- 
ever, latiBfy  an  honest  and  benevolent  mind  to  have 
been  useftu,  though  less  conspicuous ;  nor  will  be 
that  extends  his  hopes  to  higher  rewards,  be  so  much 
ar.sioHg  to  obtain  praise,  as  to  discbarge  the  duty 
wliich  Providence  assigns  him. 
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